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Ol)£  ^Vutumital  Ufope 

Oljougb  tl)e  autumn's  dying  glor? 

blames  along  tlje  lordly  Ijlll, 
TLove  will  tell  no  mournful  story, 

TFaitl)  not  feet  tl>c  season's  cl)Ul. 

^Leaves  ma?  fall,  but  all  tfyeir  fading 
Steals  no  life  of  living  tree. 

Still,  tl^rougl)  deeper  cells  pervading, 
O brills  tl)e  life  we  cannot  see. 

3*fusl),  my  fyeart,  tl)y  fancies  dreary! 

Z^utumn's  sadness  is  a  cljeat. 
forests  rests  wljen  tljey  are  weary, 

3£ut  t^eir  winter  sleep  is  sweet. 

3£uds  beneatl)  tl)e  branches  dreaming, 
3\oots  tl)at  slumber  in  tl)e  snow. 

^l)isper,  "~3)eatl)  is  but  a  seeming, 
~Xifc  tl)e  only  trutl)  we  Know." 
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€oitorials. 

San  Franciscans  may  not  have  reached 
the  ripened  capacity  of  appreciation  that 
enables  them  to  understandingly  say, 
"There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  but  they 
certainly  show  that  they  fervently  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  time  for  festive  joy. 
Portola  is  not  the  most  heroic  or  inspir- 
ing figure  in  our  history,  but  he  serves 
the  purpose  and  forms  an  adequate  ex- 
cuse for  an  outburst  of  rejoicing  in  our 
romantic  inheritance. 

California  has  a  spirit  all  its  own  and 
it  is  exhilerating  to  see  it  at  its  best, 
swaying  the  whole  community,  and  for 
a  few  days  stirring  even  the  prosaic  with 
enthusiasm  and  awakening  a  response 
to  the  appeal  of  pageantry,  with  its 
bright  colors,  picturesque  figures,  gaiety, 
and  happy  return  to  romance  and  rev- 
elry. It  is  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
a  harmless  character,  brightening  the 
dull  hours  of  toil  and  care  and  storing 
the  mind  with  memories  of  beauty  and 
pleasure.  It  has  its  place  in  life,  as  had 
the  precious  ointment  poured  out  as  a 
tribute  of  love.  It  justifies  its  cost  and 
it  is  not  wasted  if  it  brings  cheer  and 
pleasure,  even  temporary  enjoyment,  to 
those  who  find  little  in  their  daily  life. 

The  speetaele  was  appreciated  to  the 
full  by  San  Francisco's  population.  It  is 
quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  from  across  the  bay  and 
sister  cities  and  towns  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  stayed  at  home  and 
failed  to  see  the  procession  of  the  24th. 
A  half  a  million,  of  all  nationalities,  ages, 
and  conditions  of  servitude,  watched  and 
cheered  for  nearly  three  hours  the  cease- 
less  stream  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  pad- 
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res  and  pioneers,  squaws  and  senoritas, 
orientals  and  occidentals,  dons  and  duen- 
nas, savages  and  sages,  in  garbs  of  every 
hue  and  cut,  afoot,  on  horseback,  or 
perched  on  historic  or  fantastic  floats. 
Music  and  banners,  revelers  and  drill 
corps  with  "talented  Legs,"  Chinese  youth 
playing— and  playing  well— the  instru- 
ments of  the  West,  — all  in  delightful 
hodge-podge,  but  in  the  dominant  key  of 
the  early  Spanish,  typified  by  a  gallant 
and  courtly  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  who 
rode  nobly  and  bowed  like  a  gracious 
cavalier  of  Castile,— that  was  the  Long- 
to-be-remembered  parade. 

h  especially  commemorated  Balboa 
and  his  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Hour  hun- 
dred years  ago.  That  worthy  had  been 
welcomed  two  days  before  and  on  this 
occasion,  with  his  consort,  Queen  Con- 
chita,  seated  on  a  royal  dais,  reviewed  the 
resplendenl  pageant. 


And  what  a  four  hundred  years  his 
espying  of  the  new  ocean  ushered  in, 
and  what  a  significant  pari  America  has 
played.  The  first  half  of  the  period  was 
Largely  preparatory.  If  look  a  Long  time 
to  realize  the  evenl  of  discovery  and  its 
significance.  For  many  years  America 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  hin- 
drance. No  our  was  hunting  new  worlds. 
A  shorter  route  to  India  was  what  was 
really  wanted,  and  years  were  spent  in 
searching  for  some  way  through  the  new 
continent.  The  idea  of  possessing  if  came 
slowly  and  was  pursued  leisurely,  after 
sixteenth-century  habits,  so  thai  prac- 
tically two  hundred  years  is  to  be  cred- 
ited  with  the  developmenl  of  the  Ameri- 
cas     North  and  South,  while  at   the  end 

of  the  full  four  hundred  we  are  aboul 
to  '/ive  the  world  of  Europe  the  shorter 
route,  so  eagerly  Boughl  at  first. 

The  story  of  California's  inheritance 
,w  our  traditions  and  our  s|>irt  are 


tinged  with  our  peculiar  line  of  descent. 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  can  but 
be  briefly  outlined  here. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  powers 
recognized  by  the  Pope  when  Columbus 
found  that  the  Atlantic  had  a  second 
shore.  The  line  drawn  by  the  church  to 
mark  jurisdiction  unexpectedly  bit  into 
Brazil  and  the  Portuguese  claimed  it,  but 
Spain  had  the  rest,  and  .Mexico.  Central 
and  South  American  fell  under  her  rale. 
The  French  gained  a  footing  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Dutch  at  the  Hudson. 
England  was  slow  to  back  up  her  claims 
established  by  the  voyage  of  Cabot,  and 
she  found  only  the  coast  from  Florida  to 
Newfoundland  unappropriated.  Her 
colonies  in  New  England  and  Virginia 
seemed  to  be  no  more  promising  than 
those  of  her  sister  nations,  but  she  had 
some  power  of  colonization  thai  they 
lacked  and  her  domain  began  to  grow. 
In  the  process  of  the  suns  came  the  Uni- 
ted States,  a  new  nation,  but  essentially 
English.  It  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  Lei 
go,  it  spread  West,  it  secured  the  French 
interests,  and  finally  it  crowded  Mexico 
and  won  first  Texas  and  then  California. 
The  United  States  became  a  melting-pol 
with  compartments.  California  formed 
the  most  complex  amalgam  of  all.  Cor- 
tez  reached  Lower  California  in  1526. 
Cabrillo  entered  the  bay  of  San  Diego  in 
1562.  Vizcaino  anchored  in  Monterey  in 
1602.  Bui  no  effort  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try was  made  till  17ti7      two  hundred  and 

!ilt\  years  after  the  days  of  < Jortqz  and 
two  hundred  years  after  <  !abrillo. 

In  1767  Galvez  entrusted  Portola  with 
the  establishing  of  settlements  at  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,  h  was  a  hard  task 
heroically  performed.      He  accidentally 

SOVered   San    Francisco   Bay  and   nine 

years  after  the  presidio  and  mission  were 
established.    The  soldiers  of  Portola,  few 

in  number,  were  the  virtual   founder-  of 
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the  State.  The  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion and  the  marvelous  power  and  life  of 
Junipero  Serra  form  a  chapter  of  history 
unique  and  beautiful.  Then  came  the 
secularization  of  the  missions,  the  pas- 
toral days  of  the  lordly  inefficient  dons, 
the  trickling  advent  of  the  gringoes,  and 
then  the  finding  of  gold,  which  wrought 
a  transformation.  Its  lure  drew  all  sorts 
of  men — the  strong  and  venturesome,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  disappointed  and  dis- 
credited. They  came  from  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  and  every  land  under  the 
sun.  This  unexampled  selection  gave  us 
the  raw  material  for  a  great  experiment 
in  democracjr.  We  are  to-day  the  result- 
ant product.     How  do  we  assay  ? 


The  Californian  seems  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  somewhat  provincial.  In  a  way 
he  may  be,  but  he  is  first  and  foremost 
an  American  man.  He  need  not  pride 
himself  on  his  peculiarities  and  he  should 
cultivate  modesty  and  veracity  in  speak- 
ing of  all  things  Californian — from  cli- 
mate to  spineless  cactus :  but  he  may  not 
be  ashamed  that  by  tradition  and  herit- 
age he  has  a  part  in  the  romantic,  the 
poetic,  the  heroic.  He  ought  to  be  manly 
and  strong,  with  a  touch  of  chivalry  and 
a  fresh  and  buoyant  love  of  life.  He 
ought  to  be  through  and  through  a  demo- 
crat, with  faith  in  the  future  and  with 
broad  human  sympathy.  He  ought  to  be 
an  idealist,  scornful  of  the  base,  impa- 
tient of  injustice,  a  searcher  for  the 
truth  and  a  doer  of  the  right.  He  must 
be  no  trifler,  but  be  earnest  and  aspir- 
ing. He  must  not  rest  in  mere  material 
success  or  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure :  he 
must  give  things  their  true  rank  and 
learn  that  man  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
nothing  is  worth  while  that  causes  him 
to  lower  high  standards  or  offends  his 
own  sense  of  what  is  right.  He  must 
learn    that   the   highest    end    of   life    is 


service.  His  greatest  worth  is  what  he 
is  worth  to  others.  His  life,  if  it  is  to  be 
real  life,  must  be  based  on  a  high  sense 
of  honor  and  a  purpose  higher  than  get- 
ting and  having.  He  is  no  true  Cali- 
fornian unless  he  is  generous  and  large 
of  plan,  ready  to  give  and  bountiful  of 
himself.  C.  A.  M. 


The  decision  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915  will  be  greeted  by  all 
liberal  churches  on  the  Coast  with  very 
great  rejoicing.  It  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  these  churches,  so  widely  separa- 
ted from  the  main  body  of  Unitarians  in 
this  country,  to  be  brought  into  close  and 
vital  companionship  with  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  the  guardians  of 
the  traditions  and  the  inspirers  of  the 
best  efforts  of  liberal  religion  in  this 
country.  But  we  should  not  wait  until 
their  coming  or  for  the  great  inspiration 
of  the  Conference  meetings  to  take  spir- 
itual and  real  stock  of  our  resources  and 
determine  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of 
work  and  growth.  That  much  we  may 
do  at  any  time, — now.  There  is  no  more 
promising  field  for  the  gospel  of  liberal 
religion  than  this  Pacific  Coast.  There 
is  no  section  of  our  land  where  its  rapid 
progress  and  strong  influence  are  more 
greatly  needed  than  here  where'  civiliza- 
tion is  still  young,  very  rapidly  grow- 
ing, and,  withal,  desirous  of  sanity 
and  high  character  and  efficiency  in  all 
things.  We  who  know  that  liberal  re- 
ligion presents  to  conscience,  to  spiritual 
experience,  to  the  intellect  the  only  type 
of  religion  that  may  ever  hope  to  become 
a  world  religion,  should  see  now  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  devolving 
upon  us.  While  other  religions  are  striv- 
ing to  clear  away  the  non-essential  ele- 
ments of  theological  traditions  and  make 
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their  messages  more  presentable  to  the 
modern  mind,  it  should  be  our  privilege 
and  duty  to  express  in  vital  language  the 
content  of  liberal  religion,  not  as  a  crit- 
ical protesl  againsl  outworn  theories  and 
superstitions,  bu1  as  a  positive  relating 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  God  and  men, 
in  the  attitude  of  Jesus.  This  means 
vastly  more  than  getting  rid  of  one's 
sins  or  assuring  oneself  of  salvation.  It 
means  the  apprehension  of  oneself  as  a 
spiritual  agency  in  the  body  of  mankind 
for  the  furthering  of  peace,  good  will, 
and  the  knowledge  of  selves  as  thus  par- 
taking of  the  divine  life  here  and  now. 
It   would  1"'  a  serious  mistake  for  liberal 

religion  1"  miss  the  note  of  its  positive 
gospel  in  the  midst  of  conditions  abun- 
dantly ripe  for  the  harvest  which  only 
such  a  religion  could  reap.  .May  the  Con- 
ference of  1915  find  us  fully  alive  to 
this  task  and  consecrated  with  righl  good 
will  to  its  performance  I  A.  M.  S. 


There  was  a  preacher  once,  in  the  not 
very  distant  past,  "who  pursued  the  fol- 
lowing method:  Not  once,  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  pen  to  set  down  the  gracious 
words  proceeding  from  his  more  or  less 
inspired  intelligence,  did  he  lay  aside 
that  implement  of  writing  until  the  ser- 
mon was  finished.  lie  had  high  ideals  of 
conscientious  thinking  and  exact  expres- 
sion, and.  naturally,  the  truth  was  his 
■  me  aim.     lint   the  hard  and   fasl   rule 

which  hi'  purs I.     that  of  riveting  his 

attention  upon  the  page  before  him  and 
of  refusing  once  to  turn  his  eyes  away 
lest  ha  pi}  his  course  of  reasoning  be 
diverted   by  the  Bighl   of  a  beggar,  an 

ambulance,    or    a     rose    swaying    in     the 

w  ind     tin-  rule.  I  say,  broughl  aboul  not 

<>nl\  a  chain  of  Logical  conclusions  in- 
vincible as  armor  plate,  but   also  caused 

his  Btyle  to  become  well   nigh   impreg- 
nable   to    the    Dormal    understanding. 
With   a   stupendous  egotism,   the  good 


man  journeyed  his  solitary  way.  rejoic- 
ing  in  his  power  of  insight  and  reading 
his  sermons  over  to  himself  in  secret, 
even  after  they  should  have  long  been 
consigned  to  the  barrel,  wherein,  so  they 
tell  us.  the  clergyman  keeps  his  dis- 
charged discourses. 

Ve1  men  and  women  who  came  on  the 
Lord's  Day  to  harken  to  the  words  of 
the  preacher's  mouth  and  to  receive  rest 
and  refreshment,  arose,  at  the  benedic- 
tion, with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  with  a 
feeling  not  only  of  stomachic  vacuity, 
but    also  of  spiritual  yearning  unsatis- 

iied. 

Said  they  among  themselves.  "Never 
again  !" 

And  there  was  an  artist  once,  in  the 
not  very  distant  past,  who  pursued  the 
following  method  :  Every  day,  he  sat  be- 
fore his  window,  his  eyes  upon  the 
pageantry  of  commerce  and  action  pass- 
im: by.  lb-  observed  with  cold  scrutiny 
the  sunlight  playing  upon  golden  hair 

and  rippling  muscles:  caUghl  the  posture 
of  i'Yrvy  manner,  animal  and  human-, 
learned  the  meaning  of  symmetry  and 
grace.  When  he  had  set  down  in  his 
mind  the  many  wonderful  things  that 
came  thus  to  him.  he  took  his  pallette 
and  his  brush  and  labored  with  diligence 
to  portray  what  he  had  beheld.  His 
was  a  life  withdrawn;  he  viewed  men 
at  a  distance,  all  in  the  name  of  his  art. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  critics  prais- 
ing the  prelection  of  his  technique,  the 
glory  of  his  color,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  lines,  turned  away  from  his  pictures 
with  no  warm  -low  of  enthusiasm.  One 
who  was  a  critic  and  also  a  wise  man. 
said.  "He  paints  anatomy,  not  life."' 

And  again,  there  was  a  lover  of  truth. 

a    seeker  after  tile   Values  of  the  soul.       He 

was  a   preacher,  painter,  and  poet — all 

three.  Every  day  he  labored  with  men. 
lived  with  men.  provoking  them  to  tears 
and    laughter   at    his   sympathy    and    his 
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humor.  Every  day  he  shared  the  burdens 
of  the  common  humanity,  weeping  at  their 
tears,  rejoicing-  in  their  mirth.  Beasts 
followed  him  unbidden,  and  all  nature 
and  life  appeared  to  love  him,  for  he 
was  a  part  of  nature,  and  one  with  life. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  men  listening 
to  his  speech  as  by  chance  he  talked  with 
them  on  the  highway,  were  filled  many 
times  with  a  sense  of  new  knowledge 
dazzling  their  questioning  souls.  And 
those  who  read  his  poetry  felt  suddenly 
lifted  into  new  regions  of  wider,  better 
thinking.  While  the  everyday  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  art,  and  still  less 
of  metaphysics,  stood  daily  before  the 
work  of  his  brush,  rapt  with  the  dawn- 
ing of  new  truth  in  their  mystery-baffled 
lives. 

To  labor  with  the  hands,  to  live  a 
cosmopolite  and  a  democrat,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  a  keen  mental  per- 
spective always  at  work, — this  is  the 
secret  and  the  function  of  the  man  who 
holds  life  at  its  proper  estimate.  To  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  know  what  he 
is  doing,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
heavenly  ramparts  of  divine  philosophy 
— this  is  the  necessary  method  of  him 
who  would  best  serve.  Mingle,  yet  be 
the  artist  at  the  same  time;  and  vice 
rrr.se/.  be  the  artist,  but  mingle.  Know 
life  through  having  lived.        R.  W.  B. 


The  reports  of  the  General  Conference 
at  Buffalo  indicate  a  meeting  of  un- 
usual interest  and  the  finest  spirit.  The 
address  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
Avas  a  masterly  presentation,  full  of 
broad  and  generous  grasp  of  the  re- 
ligious situation  and  characteristically 
wise  and  constructive.  The  honor  paid 
Dr.  Eliot  must  have  been  a  source  of 
gratification  to  him.  The  enthusiastic 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Unitarians  to  hold  the 
1915  session  in  San  Francisco,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, is  very  gratifying. 


Marshall  Dawson,  graduate  of  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry, 
having  satisfied  the  Pacific  States  Com- 
mittee, has  been  received  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  is 
hereby  recommended  to  the  confidence  of 
our  ministers  and  churches. 

Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge, 
Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
Pacific  States  Committee. 
October  20,  1913. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Jones,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Spokane  church  and  later  settled 
over  the  Oakland  church,  who  has  been 
in  the  East  for  several  years,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  Pasadena. 

On  October  12th  Rev.  Thomas  Clay- 
ton of  Fresno  began  a  series  of  sermons 
on  ''Our  Contribution  to  the  Ascending 
Life,"  speaking  specifically  on  "By  In- 
creasing the  Knowledge  of  Truth." 

Rev.  Horace  A.  Hand  filled  the  vacant 
Santa  Rosa  pulpit  on  October  12th. 
There  will  be  services  from  time  to  time 
in  the  church  by  supplies,  until  a  regular 
pastor  is  secured. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  Portland  is 
conducting  a  series  of  lectures  on  "The 
Heart  of  the  Bible."  The  first  will  be  by 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  on  "The  Chris- 
tion  Scriptures."  Other  announced 
speakers  are  Rabbi  Jonah  Wise,  Rev.  G. 
N.  Edwards,  Rev.  David  L.  Kieble  and 
Professors  Bernard  Ewer  and  Norman 
F.  Coleman,  of  Reed  College.  The  entire 
course  is  free  to  everyone. 

Rev.  William  Channing  Brown,  of  Bos- 
ton, Field  Secretary  of  the  A.  U.  A., 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at 
Helena,  Montana,  for  three  Sundays  in 
October,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  Frank  A.  Powell. 

The  Unitarian  Church  at  Sacramento 
has  determined  to  build  on  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  between  N  and  0  streets. 
Plans  will  be  drawn  by  a  local  architect. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  will 
loan  $6,000  toward  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 
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On  October  15th  Dr.  Horace  Davis  ad- 
dressed the  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda, 
giving  his  valuable  contribution  to  Cali- 
fornia's history — "Civil  War  Times  in 
California."  His  experience  in  those 
stirring  times  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
present  generation  and  the  lecture  was 
warmly  received. 

Ambition  and  energy  overcome  the 
mosl  discouraging  conditions.  George 
Manship  was  a  breaker-boy  in  an  English 
coal  mine  not  many  years  ago.  By  some 
means  he  won  a  fair  education  and  land- 
ed in  Berkeley.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  university  through  employ- 
ment in  the  Faculty  Club  and  as  care- 
taker of  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  portrayal  of 
the  title  role  in  "Nero,"  an  English  Club 
production  in  the  Greek  Theater.  He  is 
now  an  important  member  of  the  Benson 
Company  of  London,  touring  the  United 
States,  and  will  receive  a  warm  welcome 
when  ae  reaches  California. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  on 
October  1-th  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  Plato  on  "The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  found  them 
practically  identical  and  fully  abreast 
of  our  most  advanced  views.  He  said,  in 
pari :  "Jesus  gave  to  us  the  same  gospel 
icial  salvation  that  Plato  gave  to  his 
generation  and  race,  only  in  a  wider  and 
more  inclusive  fashion.  Plato  gives  us  a 
picture  of  an  ideal  municipality;  Jesus 
gave  OS  an  ideal  universe,  lie  bids  his 
followers  go  nut  into  all  the   world   and 

preach  this  gospel  of  uoo.i  news  to  every 

Creature,    not    simply   to   the  .lew.   but    to 

every  nation.  t<»  every  family;  this  good 
news  thai  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 

hand  I'm-  you  all.  we  are  all  members  "I' 
one  iMv.it  spiritual  family,  we  are  all 
brothers.  This  means  that  the  strong 
inns)    help   the   weak    until    they    to,,   are 

strong,  that  we  miisi  not  rest  satisfied 
nr  happy  until  there  is  nut  a  single 
•hild  in  the  all-inclusive  family  of  our 
Father  who  does  not  have  the  equal  op- 
portunity we  have  to  make  the  very  ut- 
most of  himself,  until  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle home  in  the  land  that  does  not  share 

the  blessings  we  ourselves  enjoy.    What 

would  not  a  gospel  like  that  mean  if  we 
applied   it   here  and   now  "" 


The  Humboldt  County  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs  seem  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  practical  topics.  At  a  semi- 
annual convention  to  be  held  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  November  8th.  two 
subjects  will  be  taken  up:  "How  Shall 
We  Acquire  a  Redwood  Park  in  Hum- 
boldt County?"  and  "What  Will  the  Club 
Women  Do  for  Humboldt  County  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition?" 

The  First  Hebrew  congregation  of 
Oakland  is  building  one  of  the  finest 
synagogues  on  the  Coast.  Being  tem- 
porarily without  a  place  of  worship,  it 
held  its  holiday  services  and  New  Year 
observance  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  In 
San  Francisco  the  services  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  are  being  held  in 
the  Temple  Emanu-El  during  the  erec- 
tion of  its  magnificent  new  building  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church,  now  dis- 
mantled. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease,  who  has  lately  re- 
sided in  South  Pasadena,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Sae- 
ramento,  and  with  his  wife  has  moved  to 
the  capital  city. 

The  members  of  the  Berkeley  Unitari- 
an Church  of  Berkeley  held  their  twen- 
ty-second  annual  reunion  on  the  evening 
of  October  23d  in  the  church  parlors. 
The  meeting  was  the  most  largely  attend- 
ed of  any  year  since  organization,  since 
its  foundation,  with  Rev.  E.  P.  Payne  as 
minister,  the  church  has  steadily  grown 
until  it  now  has  a  congregation  of  over 
four  hundred.  Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  who 
recently  returned  from  the  General  Con- 
ference at  Buffalo,  spoke  on  present  con- 
ditions and  the  outlook  for  the  church 
in  the  future.  Refreshments  were  served 
by  the  ('banning  Club. 

The  Seattle  chutvh  is  actually  carry- 
rying  out  its  minister's  belief  that  the 
church  should  be  the  center  of  social 
work  in  the  distrid  it  serves.  On  Oc- 
tober 8th   it   held   a   social  banquel   at 

which,   in   addition    to   acceptable   music, 

there  were  addresses  by  Rabbi  Koch  on 

"The  Church   and   Social    Service":    Rev. 

w Lb  Stewart,  on  "The  Larger  <>uth«>k 

foi-  Religion";  Judge  Thomas  Burke,  on 
"World  Impressions."  and  Professor  E. 

S.  Meanv. 
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Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  is  giving 

the  people  the  story  of  his  travels.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Alliance  he 
announces  six  illustrated  lectures  on 
"Two  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  in 
Europe,"  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings 
beginning  October  21st. 

On  October  9th  the  Woman's  Alliance 
of  Oakland  provided,  as  usual,  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  church.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds,  who  celebrated  his 
seventh  year  of  service,  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
F.  M.  Ray,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  several  visiting  clergymen. 

The  Home  Rule  in  Taxation  League 
of  San  Francisco  was  addressed  on  Oc- 
tober 8th  by  Lincoln  Steffens.  Rev.  C. 
S.  S.  Dutton  was  a  guest  at  the  luncheon 
and  spoke  briefly,  characterizing  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy  as  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  orthodoxy  to-day.  He  said 
"If  there  is  anything  in  your  movement 
that  will  strike  at  monopoly  or  chal- 
lenge privilege,  I  am  for  it.  In  my 
native  Country  of  England,  Winston 
Churchill  and  Lloyd  George  have  at- 
tacked the  old  economic  orthodoxy  in 
their  land  reforms.  And  the  hope  and 
vision  that  have  come  into  England  since 
that  old  orthodoxy  has  been  overthrown 
is  remarkable." 

Professor  Willis  Parker,  of  Pomona 
College,  addressed  the  Outlook  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  on  the  evening  of  October 
7th,  discussing  the  subject  as  to  whether 
the  duty  of  the  present-day  church  is 
primarily  to  fit  man  for  another  life  or 
to  bring  the  world  of  spirit  into  the  pres- 
ent-day world. 

There  has  been  organized  in  Fresno 
a  promising  movement  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  fostered  by  the  Unitarian 
Church  and  its  meetings  are  held  in  the 
church  parlors.  It  is  called  the  Liberal 
League  and  has  for  its  object  the  discus- 
sion of  themes  of  public  interest  and  im- 
portance, to  be  participated  in  by  men 
and  women  of  any  religious  or  political 
creed.  Among  those  who  attended  the 
first  meeting  were  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Judge  George  E.  Church. 


The  Hanford  Unitarians  are  being 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton 
quite  frequently,  and  hopes  are  expressed 
of  reorganization  at  an  early  date,  and 
regular  Sunday  services  under  a  set- 
tled minister. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Groszmann,  founder  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  has 
made  a  valuable  visit  to  California,  lec- 
turing and  arousing  interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  children.  As  a  result  an 
association  has  been  formed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  one  is  expected  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  an  address  at  Los  Angeles,  he  said 
that  while  the  business  interests  are  sav- 
ing all  possible  waste  and  conservation, 
the  greatest  wealth  of  the  nation,  its 
children,  is  being  wasted  unnecessarily. 
He  believes  that  the  exceptional  or  ab- 
normal child  can  be  made  into  the  best 
kind  of  a  child — that  all  abnormalities 
are  usually  merely  physical  defects  that 
can  be  remedied  and  may  become  a  great 
power  for  good. 


From  "A  Noon  Song." 

There  are  songs  for  the  morning  and  songs  for 
the  night, 
For   sunrise    and    sunset,    the    stars    and   the 
moon ; 
But  who  will  give  praise  to  the  fullness  of  light, 
And  sing  us  a  song  of  the  glory  of  noon? 

Oh,  the  high  noon  and  the  clear  noon. 

The  noon  with  golden  crest; 
When  the  sky  burns,  and  the  sun  turns 

With  his  face  to  the  way  of  the  west! 

How  swiftly  he  rose  in  the  dawn  of  his  strength ; 

How  slowly  he  crept  as  the  morning  wore  by; 
Ah,  steep  was  the  climbing  that  led  him  at  length 

To  the  height  of  his  throne  in  the  blue  sum- 
mer sky. 

Oh,  the  long  toil,  and  the  slow  toil, 

The  toil  that  may  not  rest 
Till   the  sun  looks   down   from   his   journey's 
crown, 
To  the  wonderful  way  of  the  west! 

— Henry  Van  Dyke, 


Lily  and  the  Pine. 

T  found  a  lily  near  my  door  .  .  . 
And  her  pure-hearted  perfectness 
My  heart  did  bless. 

I  saw  high  up  the  mountain  cold 
A  pine  a  hundred  winters  old ; 
For  his  strong-hearted  patience  there 
I  breathed  a  prayer. 

— Theodore  C.  Williams. 
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3n  iHcmoriam 


Francis  Cutting. 

The  death  of  Francis  Cutting  at  his 
home  in  <  Oakland  on  October  1st  removes 
from  the  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast  a  man 
who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
an  active  and  importanl  factor  in  its 
commercial  and  industrial  development, 
and  lias  also  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the  mosl  devoted  and  generous  friends 
of  Unitarianism.    The  son  of  Lewis  and 

.lane  Cutting,  he  was  born  AugUSl  22, 
1834,  in  Lowell.  Mass..  where  his  father 
held  a  responsible  position  in  the  textile 
industry.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
riitecn  he  entered  the  whole- 
sale dry  -odds  business  in 
Boston,  with  the  old  house 
of  Hamilton.  Hill  &  Co.,  and 
in  1857  he  came  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  to  California, 
w  here,  save  1'or  comparative- 
ly brief  intervals,  lie  has 
ever  since  made  his  home. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Cutting  pnr- 
chased  an  interest  in  a  pickle 
and  vinegar  business,  and 
from  that  modest  hen-inning 
he  speedily  rose  to  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  pio- 
ne,  r   manufacturers  of  the 

<  'oast.  The  prohibitive  cos) 
of  shipping  around  the 
Horn  the  glass  jars  which 
his  business  required,  sug- 
I  to  him  the  advantage 
of  manufacturing  glas 
this  ( !oas1  :  and  accordingly 
in  1859  he  established  what 
was   for  some    forty    years 

known  as  the  San  Francisco 
and  Pacific  Clas^  W'urks. 
and    himself    blew    the     firsl 

bottle  made  mi  the   Pacific 

;.     Within  a  short  time 
le     sold    his    interest    in    the 

■jlass  business,  an. I  then  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  that  which  he  had  first 
undertaken.  Branching  out  from  this 
by  natural  steps,  he  became  in  1858  the 
tirst   person  on  the  Pacific  < 'oast  to  en- 

□    the   business   of   Canning    fruits 

and    vegetables,   which    has   since   then 


grown  to  such  enormous  proportions. 
His  first  output  was  of  tomatoes,  packed 
in  second-hand  bottles  and  five-pound 
cans,  and  they  found  a  ready  market 
at  $3.50  a  dozen.  In  1863  he  imported 
from  Boston  the  first  tinplate.  and  began 
packing  fruit  and  vegetables  in  tin:  and 
from  this  time  on  his  packing  industry 
rapidly  grew  in  variety  of  its  product 
and  extent  of  its  market,  until  the  '•Cut- 
ting Brand'*  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  standard  of  excellence  wherever  in 
the  world  such  goods  are  used.  In  1864 
he  began  packing  Columbia  River  sal- 
mon, a  business  in  which  he  continued 
as  long  as  he  lived  ;    and  in  1879  I 


pany  established  the  first  salmon  can- 
nery in  Alaska,  at  Sitka.  He  was  also 
the  moving  spirit  in  1883  in  the  tirst 
manufactui □  'his  ('oast  of  automatic 

tin   cans,   which   supplied    practically   all 

the  packers  here  until  the  business  was 
absorbed    by    the    American    Can    Com- 
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pany.  His  Alaska  canneries  were  merged 
in  1896  in  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1899  his  fruit  canneries  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president. 

These  were  the  business  enterprises 
with  which  Mr.  Cutting's  name  has  been 
most  prominently  identified;  but  he 
also  had  many  other  interests  of  a  widely 
diversified  character.  He  was  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  American  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  from  its  organization; 
president  of  the  American  Tin  Mining 
Company  of  Alaska,  the  first  to  produce 
tin  ore  on  this  Coast  in  commercial  quan- 
tities; vice-president  of  the  Maricopa 
and  Phoenix  Railroad  until  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  Southern  Pacific ;  and  direc- 
tor in  many  other  financial  and  manu- 
facturing corporations ;  and  he  had  ex- 
tensive interests  of  various  kinds  in 
banking,  railroads,  manufactures,  min- 
ing, and  agriculture.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  another  man  who  in  the 
past  half-century  has  had  a  more  active 
or  a  wider  share  in  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
process  of  rendering  its  rich  natural 
resources  tributary  to  the  service  of 
man;  and  it  was  but  natural  that,  with 
his  native  business  genius,  and  his  keen 
insight  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
profits  were  to  be  won,  he  should  during 
his  career  have  been  able  by  legitimate 
methods  to  amass  a  large  fortune. 

And  yet,  though  business  affairs  neces- 
sarily occupied  a  large  part  of  his  time 
and  thought,  and  he  gave  himself  to 
them  with  conscientious  faithfulness, 
Mr.  Cutting  was  far  from  being  a  mere 
business  man,  or  from  being  interested 
merely,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  acquiring 
of  wealth  for  its  own  sake.  For  while 
he  was  a  man  of  reserve,  and  spoke  freely 
of  his  deepest  interests  to  only  a  few, 
those  who  shared  the  confidences  of  his 
soul  knew  that  he  was  to  an  exceptional 
degree  what  is  called  a  spiritually- 
minded  man.  Whenever  he  was  free 
from  the  claims  of  business  his  thoughts 
would  gravitate  by  natural  preference 
to  the  great  themes  of  religion ;  and  on 
such  themes,  as  on  no  others,  his  con- 
versation would  glow  with  enthusiasm. 
To  quote  his  own  words,  he  "was  always 
most   deeply   inx  ^rested   in   the   idea   of 


God,  of  the  way  to  reach  him,  of  his  pos- 
sible thought,  how  to  find  him,  of  his 
relations  to  us."  He  was  well  toward 
middle  life  when  his  hunger  for  satis- 
faction in  this  direction  was  appeased 
by  conversations  on  religious  subjects 
with  his  second  wife.  He  thus  became 
possessed  of  what  was  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  his  master-thought — the  great  con- 
viction of  the  immanence  of  God— "that 
all  our  gifts,  all  our  lives,  were  but  his 
inflowing  and  outflowing;"  and  of  "the 
hope  it  inspired  to  be  and  live  out  to  the 
fullest  that  life,  that  way  of  being  and 
living."  This  thought  was  henceforth 
his  constant  inspiration,  and  to  his  in- 
timate friends  he  would  talk  eloquently 
upon  it.  It  made  him  feel  that  in  all 
the  activities  of  his  life  he  was  somehow 
doing  God's  work;  and  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  his  last  weeks  it  kept  him  patient 
and  trustful,  as  in  the  hollow  of  God's 
holy  hand. 

But  he  also  felt  that  all  the  world 
must  be  longing,  as  he  had  longed,  for 
this  thought  that  was  so  much  to  him ; 
and  it  presently  became  his  most  intense 
desire  that  he  might  communicate  it  to 
others,  so  that  it  might  be  the  great  joy 
of  their  lives  as  it  had  been  of  his.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  hire  a  church  or  a 
hall  and  go  to  preaching  this  gospel  him- 
self ;  but  upon  reflection  he  saw  that  his 
talents  lay  in  the  world  of  business,  not 
in  that  of  public  speaking,  and  that 
others  might  do  this  work  far  better  than 
he;  while  his  share  in  the  work  should 
be  as  a  business  man  to  earn  and  con- 
serve the  means  for  educating  others  to 
do  fittingly  the  work  that  he  himself  had 
so  much  desired  to  do.  This  is  the  ac- 
count, as  he  himself  gave  it.  of  how  he 
came  to  be  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  theological  education;  and  this 
explains  why  he,  a  singularly  successful 
manager  of  large  business  enterprises, 
desired  to  use  his  means  so  largely  to 
help  establish  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry,  and  chose  it  for 
his  enduring  monument.  For  he  and 
Mrs.  Cutting  gave  to  it  jointly  during 
his  lifetime  something  like  $55,000,  and 
in  his  will  he  left  to  it  a  bequest  of 
$100,000. 

In  his  personal  character  Mr.  Cutting 
was  precisely  what  one  would  expect 
the  possessor  of  such  a  religious  faith  to 
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be.  He  fulfilled  the  prophet's  demands 
for  the  man  of  true  religion;  for  he  did 
justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  humbly 
with  his  God.  He  was  modest,  affec- 
tionate, gentle,  kindly,  thoughtful  of 
others,  patient,  unselfish,  charitable,  gen- 
erous, uncomplaining,  courteous;  more 
ready  to  listen  and  learn  than  to  thrust 
himself  forward  in  thought  or  action. 
He  will  be  remembered  with  tender  affec- 
tion by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship;  and  in  the  institution  he 
founded  his  memory  will  be  kept  green, 
and  the  desires  of  heart  will  be  realized. 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

.Mr.  Cutting  was  active  in  the  denomi- 
national affairs  of  the  Unitarian  church. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Oakland  from  1891  to  his 
death,  director  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  from  1894  to  1900, 
and  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference 
from  1908  to  1913.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried:  in  1856  to  Frances  Isabella  Frost, 
of  Woburn,  Mass.;  in  1897  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Abbie  Kendall,  of  I  Oakland,  and  last  May 
to  Miss  Alice  M.  Duren,  of  Oakland, 
nicer  of  his  second  wife.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter, Isabella,  who  has  for  many  years 
lived  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  son, 
Frederick  Page  Cutting,  of  Oakland. 


The  Survivor. 

When  the  Inst  flay  is  ended, 
Ami  the  nights  are  through, 

When    the   last    sun    is  1  uirit-.l 

Tn  its  grave  of  blue; 

When  t he  stars  arc  muffed  like  candles, 
Ami  the  seas  no  longer  fret  ; 

When  the  win. Is  unlearn  their  cunning, 
An.i  the  storms  forget; 

When  the  last  lip  is  palsied, 
Ami  the  last  prayer  said ; 

Love    sliall    reign    immortal 

While  the  worlds  lie  dead! 

— Frederie  Lawrenet   Snowies. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  love,  as  many  kinds  of 
Light, 

Ami    every    kind    of    (OVA    makes   a    glory    in    the 

night. 
There  is  love  that  stirs  the  heart,  ami  love  that 

gives  it    r. 
Hut     the    love    thai      lends     life     upward     is     the 

coldest  and  the  beat. 

— Henry  mm  Dyke. 


Mary  Miller  Beaver. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Angel  of  Death 
calls  to  resl  those  who  have  Long  labored 
in  the  field  impresses  us  stronuly. 
(>n  the  29th  of  September,  at  her  home 
in  this  city,  there  passed  from  earth 
Alary  Miller  Beaver,  wife  of  the  late 
George  W.  Beaver,  a  woman  id'  high 
character  and  beautiful  presence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heaver  were  long  associated 
with  the  First  Church  and  were  close 
Friends  of  Dr.  Stebbins. 

Mary  Miller  was  reared  in  the  town  of 
Circleville,  Ohio.  When  she  became  the 
wife  of  George  W.  Beaver  she  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  widely  separated 
fields  of  residence,  lie  had  received  two 
offers  of  business  connections  that  seemed 
of  equal  promise.  One  would  have  of- 
fered a  home  in  the  settled  conditions 
and  established  security  of  Philadelphia. 
The  other  involved  pioneer  life  on  the 
far  distant  and  sparsely  settled  Pacific 
Coast.  The  bride  had  no  hesitation.  She 
was  a  spirited  and  courageous  young 
woman,  and  she  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  California. 

By  canal  and  stage  the  newly  wedded 
couple  went  East  to  New  York,  where 
they  embarked  for  California  by  the 
Aspinwall  and  Panama  route.  The  jour- 
ney across  the  isthmus  in  1851  occupied 
a  week,  involving  the  ascent  of  the  Cha- 
gres  River  by  boat  and  a  Long  mule-back 
stretch  to  Panama.  This  wedding  jour- 
ney formed  one  of  Mrs.  Beaver's  hap- 
piest reminiscences.  San  Francisco  was 
a  crude,  struggling  town  at  that  time. 
but  Mrs.  Beaver  loved  it  from  the  first. 
She  remained  its  loyal  supporter  to  the 

last      sixty-two  years. 

In    the   early    days    the   young   couple 

Lived   on    one   of   the   residence   streets 

in   the  outskirts  south  of  Market    Street. 

It  was  locally  known  as  Happy  Valley, 

and  if  all  the  homes  were  like  that  of 
the  Beavers'  its  name  was  justified.  They 
afterward  lived  on  Market  Sired  Dear 
where  the  Emporium  now  stands.  Later 
the  home  was  established  at   Taylor  and 

Washington  streets,  where  Mr.  Beaver's 

death  occurred  in  1900.  When  the  house 
was  destroyed  by  the  disaster  of  1906, 
the    family    found    refuge    in    Berkeley, 
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where  they  were  all  very  comfortable 
and  found  much  that  was  congenial  and 
attractive,  but  when  it  was  suggested 
that  they  build  and  settle  there,  Mrs. 
Beaver  interposed  an  emphatic  veto.  "I 
helped  to  make  the  first  San  Francisco 
and  I  am  going  to  help  make  the  sec- 
ond." Her  wish  prevailed  and  the  fam- 
ily built  here.  The  new  home  she  greatly 
enjoyed.  Declining  health  confined  her 
closely  to  it,  but  she  delighted  in  enter- 
taining her  friends,  and  was  spirited  and 
cheerful  to  the  last. 

With  characteristic  independence  and 
determination,  at  the  age  of  70,  she  ac- 
companied her  daughters  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  which  she  found  in- 
tensely interesting  and  enjoyable.  An 
account  of  the  journey  which  she  wrote 
for  the  grandchildren  was  one  of  the 
most  regretted  losses  by  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Beaver,  in  early  life,  was  used 
to  a  form  of  religion  more  austere  and 
severe  than  the  simpler  faith  which  she 
found  later  in  life.  She  enjoyed  being 
a  Unitarian  and  found  satisfaction  in 
simple  faith  and  trust,  and  a  mighty  con- 
fidence in  good  and  God.  She  was  an 
appreciative  and  constant  reader  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  late  years  the  volume  of 
prayers  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  together  with 
the  Bible,  were  always  within  her  reach. 
She  was  a  woman  of  fine  mind  and 
good  taste.  Though  not  caring  much  for 
things,  environment  was  much  to  her. 
An  outlook,  a  beautiful  view,  a  garden, 
a  homelike  setting,  a  bright  and  glow- 
ing fire,  good  books,  and  flowers  and 
music, — these  were  her  special  interests, 
and  the  love  of  them  lasted  her  lifetime. 
She  talked  well,  with  vivacity  and  good 
cheer,  and  an  enjoyment  of  humor,  while 
her  sentiments  were  wholesome  and  nat- 
ural. She  delighted  in  hospitality  and 
was  always  kindly  and  generous.  She 
found  the  world  good  to  live  in  and  men 
and  women  the  best  of  creation.  She  was 
essentially  domestic.  "While  enjoying  so- 
ciety and  sympathizing  with  all  rational 
movements  for  human  betterment,  her 
home  and  her  family  were  of  first  in- 
terest. 

Her  life  was  one  of  unusual  happi- 
ness. Though  for  many  years  a  semi- 
invalid,  no  shadow  of  gloom  rested  over 
it.    She  loved  and  she  was  loved,  and  she 


was  content.  When  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  was  broken 
she  fell  peacefully  asleep — the  released 
spirit  leaving  its  expression  of  happy 
serenity  on  her  countenance. 

Two  sons  and  three  daughters,  grown 
to  maturity  and  doing  their  part  in  the 
community  life,  remain  to  call  her 
blessed. 


Arthur  Marion  Hill. 

On  October  26th  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Mr. 
Arthur  Marion  Hill,  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  Unitarian,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  was  relieved  from  his  suf- 
fering by  the  kindly  touch  of  death.  His 
parents,  connected  for  many  years  with 
the  San  Francisco  church,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1853,  settling  in  Sacramento, 
where  their  son  was  born  in  1858.  Soon 
after  they  removed  to  San  Francisco  and 
passed  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  city 
of  their  final  adoption.  Their  children 
grew  up  and  followed  in  their  footsteps 
of  rectitude  and  honor.  Arthur  Hill  was 
of  a  bright  and  cheerful  nature,  very 
kindly  and  quietly  companionable.  He 
Avas  especially  fond  of  music  and  his 
tastes  were  refined  and  simple.  He  Avas 
fairly  successful  in  business,  but  not 
of  those  who  sacrifice  everything  for  it. 
He  enjoyed  nature  and  for  se\Teral  years 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  beautiful 
place  on  Lake  Tahoe,  occupying  the  spot 
Avhere  the  State  line  of  California  cor- 
ners on  the  State  line  of  Nevada. 

He  AA'as  never  of  robust  health  and  for 
some  time  had  been  failing  in  strength. 
He  bore  the  trial  uncomplainingly,  and 
was  always  cheerful  and  hopeful.  He 
lived  a  life  void  of  offense,  and  was  a 
modest,  unpretentious,  unassuming  gen- 
tleman, meeting  each  day  with  a  smil- 
ing face,  doing  the  right  and  kindly  thing 
as  a  matter  of  course,  untroubled  by  envy 
of  the  more  conspicuous  life,  or  more 
brilliant  success  of  others.  Ho  was  hap- 
pily married.  He  loved  his  home,  his 
family  and  his  friends,  and  Avas  content. 
Such  a  life  is  wholesome  and  wins  re- 
spect and  regard.  He  was  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  good  husband,  a  good  brother, 
a  good  friend,  a  good  man.  and  his  mem- 
ory is  pleasant  to  those  who  knew  him. 
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Contribute 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

The  Cotter's  Thanksgiving. 

By  Richard  Warner  Borst. 
Ah,  best  we  love  the  Edmple  things  of  earth: 

A  cottage  with  a  single  vine  o'ergrown 

Where  we  may  dwell,  my  love  and  I  alone, 
And  warm  ourselves  before  a  common  hearth; 
To  loiter  in  the  April  through  the  lanes, 

Where  glow  the  marigolds  and  gaze  the  kine; 

To  ;  wind  Mowing  keen  and  fin ■: 

For  these  are  joys  to  banish  all  our  pains. 

With  rhythmic  arms  we  scatter  wide  the  seed: 
To  know  how  gladly  down  into  the  soil 
The  little  roots  are  creeping,  makes  our  toil 

A  bliss  instead.     To  think  of  human  need, 

And  know  that  we  exalted  parts  may  play 
It'  we  iral  make  it  one  whit  less  of  pain 
For  hungry  mouths  to  be  supplied  again, 

Ayr.  this  it   is  makes  beauteous  all  our  day'. 

To  wander  on  a  Sabbath  in  the  fields, 

i  thresh  the  hardening  grain  between  our 
palms, 

To  f(  el  the  harvest  air  and  drink  the  balms 
Wherewith    'tis   laden,   and   to   know   the  yields 
Of  Nature  far  outspread,  are  ours  to  give, — 

Is  not  this  recompense  for  weary  hours? 

Wherefore,    my    love,    with    all    our    patient 
powers, 
May  yon  and  I  thus  always  grateful  live! 

And  then,  when  all  the  busy  year  is  done, 
And  gleams  the  Erosl  and  falls  the  earl 

the  evening  glow 
c  dear  fireside,  where,  with  gentle  drone, 
The  kettle  Bings;  where  reverently  we  say. 
In  prayer  uplifted,  you  and  1,  beloved, 

oiks  to  One  who  all  the  year  has  moved 
Our  little  world  upon  the  accustomed  way. 


The   Kingdom  of  God. 

r.\    Rev.   Fred  Alban  Weil. 

"S  ■  k  v  first  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Mat- 
thev.   ri:33. 

Whal  are  we  Beekingf 

In  other  words,  whal  is  the  motive 
which  guides  and  directs  us? 

The  average  man  may  say  thai  he 
;iinis  i"  make  ;i  Living,  and  to  live  up  to 
the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  onto  others  as 
he  would  they  should  do  unto  him. 

This  is  excellenl  bo  far  as  it  vims.  bu1 
it  does  not  '_'-<>  far  enough.  The  challenge 
is  tmt  merely  to  be  good  bu1  to  be  better. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  Largely 
ive,  bul  the  two  <  Lreal  <  lommand- 
ments  of  Jesus  are  posil 

<; Lness  no  Longer  consists  merely  in 

nol  killing,  or  stealing,  or  even  in  doing 


unto  others  as  v,e  would  be  done  by, 
ooble  as  this- may  be.  Of  such  indeed  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  there  is  some- 
thing yet  required. 

We  ;ire  ultimately  to  do  more  for 
others  than  we  might  ever  hope  they 
would  do  for  us,  and  we  are  to  deal 
in  the  commodities  of  reality  in  this 
transaction,  such  as  good  will  and  faith. 
and  the  mercy  which  is  above  justice. 

For  this  is  to  understand  there  is  a 
righteousness  greater  than  our  own 
ideal  of  righteousness.  We  are  to  be  for- 
giving when  we  would  not  ourselves  ask 
to  be  forgiven.  We  are  to  exact  no  pound 
of  flesh  by  pointing  at  the  fool  in  his 
folly  and  saying  he  might  have  known 
what  would  happen  to  him  all  the  while. 

When  Jesus  wrote  in  the  sand  he  sug- 
gested thai  the  one  withoul  sin  casl  the 
firsl  stone. 

The  firsl  half  of  his  Life  a  man  may 

be  fearful  lest  he  be  cheated,  bu1   the 

it  d  half  of  his  life,  if  he  is  seeking 

the  Kingdom  of  God,  he  will  be  fearful 

Lesl  he  cheats  son ne  else. 

Paradoxical  as  it  is.  the  fad  remains, 
that  the  seeking  of  the  Kingdom  is  the 
arl  of  not  seeking  it.  We  seek  it  and 
find   it   when  we  ask  for  no  reward,  and 

we  find  it  by  giving  of  self  rather,  than 
a  conserving  of  self. 

I  It-  that  loses  his  life  still  saves  it  pro- 
vided he  does  nol  Lose  it  for  the  selfish 
purpose  of  saving  it.  If  one  takes  a  seal 
at  the  fool  of  the  table  iii  order  to  be 
asked  up  higher  it  is  a  rejection  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  to  take  the  scat  at  the  fool 
of  the  table  in  true  humility,  nol  expect- 
ing or  even  wishing  to  be  selected  for  the 
seal  of  honor,  and  then  to  receive  the 
summons,  is  to  find  the  Kingdom. 

Service   is   a    splendid    guide   board   to 

indicate  the  Light,  the  truth  and  the  way, 
especially  if  it  goes  beyond  firsl  aid  to 
the  injured.  It  was  a  commendable  acl 
of  the  <  Lood  Samaritan  to  care  for  the 
man  who  fell  among  thieves.  Jesus 
stated  that  the  churchmen,  the  Priesl 
and  the  Levite,  passed  by  .hi  the  other 
side.  Then  the  despised  of  the  church- 
men of  the  lime,  the  S,i i n;i ri t an .  minis- 
tered to  the  man  in  disl  Pi 

Service  today  demands  that  we  rid  the 
highway  of  thieves  so  as  to  make  il 
for  all  travelers,  and  thereby  do  awav 
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with  the  attacks  and  the  necessity  of 
caring  for  the  robbed  and  beaten. 

Our  righteousness  is  to  exceed  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  for  we  are  to  seek  the 
Kingdom  and  His  righteousness.  We 
are  to  have  an  atonement,  an  atonement 
with  the  God — righteousness.  To  do  this 
is  to  have  all  things  added  unto  us. 

And  among  these  things  is  getting 
what  we  call  a  "living."  But  there  is  no 
"living*'  unless  the  Kingdom  is  first 
sought.  We  are  not  to  be  over  anxious 
about  our  recompense,  although  the 
laborer  is  always  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Some  toiled  long  hours  and  some  a  few 
hours  to  receive  only  a  penny  apiece. 
The  world  does  not  owe  us  so  much  per- 
haps as  we  at  first  think.  Meanwhile 
have  we  considered  what  we  owe  to  the 
world  ? 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  founded 
through  an  economic  system.  Neither  is 
its  righteousness  based  upon  a  dead 
equality.  We  find  it  in  human  life  here 
and  now.  The  present  is  the  Kingdom 
or  it  is  nowhere.  It  is  not  the  perfected 
Kingdom,  since  God  has  left  man  some- 
thing to  do  in  bringing  that  about. 

Man's  mistakes  in  this  direction  be- 
come his  stepping  stones  to  more  success- 
ful efforts  and  are  a  badge  of  his  di- 
vinity. They  show  he  is  emphasizing  the 
"better"  in  goodness. 

What  then  are  you  seeking? 

Do  you  dare  take  a  half  an  hour  by 
yourself  and  try  to  frame  the  answer? 

Are  you  caught  in  the  vicious  circle 
that  moves  you  nowhere? 

Do  you  sacrifice  integrity  for  position, 
wealth  or  fame? 

Have  you  so-called  friends  who  care 
not  for  you  but  for  what  you  seem  to 
be.  and  which  you  know  you  are  not ? 

Is  it  possible  you  are  governed  by 
your  disgusts  rather  than  your  admira- 
tions 1 

Does  the  end  in  view  read  "self."  and 
do  you  always  expect  interest  upon  your 
outlay  of  time  and  energy  for  others? 

Has  expediency  taken  the  place  of 
your  honest  convictions  until  you  con- 
vince yourself  that  expediency  is 
honesty  ? 

These  are  questions  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  and  frankly  demand  an  an- 
swer.    We  shall  not  be  too  hard  upon 


ourselves.  Jesus  did  not  indulge  in  self 
pity. 

We  are  here  then  primarily  to  find 
God,  in  this,  His  Kingdom,  and  to  find 
Him  through  our  fellows  as  well  as  in 
Nature.  We  are  to  find  Him  through 
our  prayers,  but  also  in  our  daily  acts. 
We  are  to  be  about  our  Father's  busi- 
ness by  spreading  the  cement  of  good- 
will abroad  in  His  Kingdom.  Goodwill 
is  a  common  divisor  of  religion.  If  it 
does  not  factor  into  anything  that  thing 
is  not  religious. 

In  our  trust  we  are  to  become  as  a  lit- 
tle child.  Our  wisdom  is  to  be  that  of 
the  serpent.  We  are  to  be  as  harmless 
as  the  dove. 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  our 
midst — within  us.  The  soul  in  its  im- 
mortal life  is  more  lasting  than  anything 
human  hands  may  frame.  It  is  more 
enduring  than  the  stars  and  the  uni- 
verse. Nothing  can  obliterate  it,  since 
it  has  of  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Will  you  not  seek  the  highest  and  best 
in  life  by  thinking  of  the  unseen  things, 
the  eternal  things,  which  after  all,  are 
the  real  things?  The  list  is  long  and  I 
have  named  some.  They  are  really  what 
make  civilization. 

Without  confidence  business  would 
disintegrate.  Without  an  approach  to 
justice  physical  life  would  be  unsafe. 
Without  love  the  family,  the  social  unit, 
would  not  exist.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
big  words  of  life  and  there  are  many  of 
them. 

And  then  comes  the  Kingdom  beyond. 
Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  but 
then  face  to  face.  We  shall  be  gently 
led  into  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters.  Seeking  we  shall  have 
found,  and  knocking  it  shall  have  been 
opened  unto  us.  Then  we  shall  hear  the 
voice  say:     "Well  done." 

And  the  divine  in  the  human  will  com- 
prehend still  better  goodness,  and  the 
Kingdom,  and  God. 

"I  know  not  whore  His  islands 
Lift  their  fronded  palms  in  air. 
Only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 


The  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world 
forward,  happily  does  not  wait  to  be 
done  by  perfect  men. — George  Eliot. 
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The  Efficiency  of  Liberal  Religion 

Bj  Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

The  adherents  of  liberal  religion  are 
urn  generally  anxious  because  of  their 
comparatively  small  number  and  slow 
growth.  It  is  taken  for  granted  thai  any 
religious  sect  whose  propaganda  must 
resl  partially  upon  a  fearless  critique 
of  an  advanced  type  will  have  compara- 
tively tew  adherents  and  gain  them 
only  pari  pom  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  aeunieii  of  the 
people.     Liberal   religion   has  generally 

found    its   most    active   centers   and    most 

prosperous   growth   in   communities    of 

special  intellectual  interests  and  high 
degree  of  culture.  This  may  be  legiti- 
mate -round  for  congratulation.  Bui 
it  also  raises  the  problem  of  the  pos- 
sible growth  and  efficiency  of  liberal  re- 
ligion in  view  of  its  essential  character, 
and  imposes  upon  us  anew  the  task  of  re- 
affirming and  defining  clearly  that  essen- 
tial character  and  the  consequent  in- 
herent potency  of  contemporary  liberal 
religion  for  good  in  human  society. 

Certainly  there  was  never  a  more  aus- 
picious time  for  the  rapid  growth  and 
widening  influence  of  a  reasonable  re- 
ligion. The  cast-off  shackles  of  super- 
stition and  of  traditionalism  uncertified 
by  thoroughgoing  criticism  are  thickly 
strewn  about  flic  high  places  and  low  of 

every  religious  sect  in  the  land.    Science 

has  her  strong  and  unwavering  hand  on 

He-  helm.  Should  it  not  he  a  compara- 
tively simple  and  easy  lask  1o  send  forth 

liberal  religion,-  the  religion  of  good 
sense,  critical  method,  high  cultural  qual- 
ities,    conquering  and  to  conquer?     It 

mighl    seem    so.    hilt    by    the    side    of    lliaUV 

cults,   lacking  precisely   these  qualities, 

liberal  religion  goes  forward  lame  and 
halt,  and  al  a  time  when  the  world  wel- 
comes good  sense  and  logic  as  never  be- 
fore. Why  does  not  liberal  religion 
sweep  the  field,  gain  adherents  by  the 

thousands  at  a  time  when  it  may  easily 
appeal  to  Hie  intellectual  and  cultured, 
when  there  are  so  many  of  these  in  all 
sects   and    in    no   sects,    when    these    Bectfl 

themselves  are  undertaking  the  impos- 
sible lask  of  driving  two  horses  hitched 
in  opposite  directions  and  apparently  suc- 
ceeding  much  better  than  liberal  religion 


does  in  the  attempt  to  drive  one  horse 
straight  ahead.'  That  is  to  say,  in  gen- 
eral effect,  in  wide  influence,  in  rate  of 
growth,  the  ortho-heterodox  cults  arc  far 
ahead  of  liberal  religion,  which  offers  to 
the  people  nothing  self-contradictory,  no 
intellectual  makeshifts,  nothing  Less  than 
the  finest  and  the  sanest. 

The  cry  may  be  raised  at  once  that 
the  real  character  of  liberal  religion  is 
so  refined  and  spiritual  that  numbers, 
material  wealth,  tools  of  labor,  statistics, 
cannot  be  taken  as  fair  criteria  of  its 
efficiency.  But  the  objection  cannot  be 
reasonably  urged.  What  is  true  of  lib- 
eral religion  with  respect  to  refining 
influence,  leadership  in  reform,  moral 
correction,  social  vision  and  enthusiasm, 
can  be  urged  as  equally  true  of  every 
sect  of  Christendom,  and,  in  the  amount 
of  actual  good  done  along  these  lines  it 
is  very  likely  that  liberal  religion  would 
suffer  in  comparison  with  several  of  the 
orthodox  communions.  If  it  is  urged 
that  liberal  religion  is  calculated  to  make 
its  appeal  only  to  the  previously  refined, 
cultured  and  precisely  intellectual,  then 
we  should  at  once  get  a  new  patron  saint 
and  forsake  the  leadership  of  Jesus. 
Moreover,  if  liberal  religion  were  to  lay 
claim  to  the  special  held  of  the  highly 

intellectual  and  could  be  willing  to 

up  all  effort  to  become  a  world-religion, 

it  would  at  once  be  confronted  by  the 
cold  fact  that  there  are  as  intellectual 
and    cultured    scholars    in    the    orthodox 

communions  as  liberal  religion  may  boast, 

and  there  appears  the  curious  additional 
fad  thai  these  sects  are  going  forward 
in  seven-league  strides  in  spite  of  the 
faci  that  the  theological  horse-power  is 
working  against  itself.  There  seems  to 
be  something  in  the  cart  or  behind  it 
that  causes  the  whole  equipage  tq  go  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  an  ill-mated,  contrary 
and    impossible  team.      It    would  seem  to 

be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  gospel  may  be  fairly 

gauged  by  the  general  acclaim  the  i pie 

give  it.  for  thai  which  holds  the  spirits 

of  men  they  will  hold  to  and  gladly  con- 
fess; it'  it  is  good  for  them  they  will 
pass  it  on  to  others.  The  world  will  never 
Bee  the  time  when  that  which  is  known 
to  be  immediately  g 1  for  the  individ- 
ual  will   not   find   its  way   rapidly   in   so- 
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ciety  and  gain  converts.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  working  advantage  of  Chris- 
tian Science  and  the  so-called  orthodox 
communions,  in  spite  of  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions which  the  thinking  men  and 
women  of  those  communions  are  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge.  Indicate  these 
contradictions,  the  stock  reply  is  a  ref- 
erence to  the  gnat  and  the  camel,  and 
the  final  word,  "Well,  what  of  it?  Come 
with  us,  anyhow,  and  you  will  be  happy." 
And  the  people  come. 

There  is  an  underlying  law  here,  as 
old  as  humanity  itself,  a  principle  which 
liberal  religion  must  face  frankly  and 
bravely.  Every  human  institution  of  far- 
reaching  and  growing  influence  draws  its 
working  power  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  for  it.  That  enthusiasm 
always  springs  from  two  items  of  con- 
sciousness,— namely,  the  knowledge  that 
this  thing  is  immediately  good  for  the 
individual,  and  that  the  individual  has 
a  responsible  share  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  it.  Take  away  one  or  both 
of  these,  the  power  of  the  institution  to 
gain  new  adherents  and  claim  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  is  either  greatly  im- 
paired or  altogether  destroyed.  The  per- 
petuity of  the  institution  will  thereafter 
depend  upon  the  technical  skill  and 
handling  of  some  specialized  occupation, 
art,  craft,  profession,  or  commission  cre- 
ated for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
the  immediate  benefits  to  the  people  by 
force  of  law  or  custom,  without  the  per- 
sonal effort  or  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
in  general.  Human  beings  are  always 
easily  interested  in  a  new  thing,  a  new 
theory,  a  new  modus  operandi  that  prom- 
ises immediate  and  individual  benefits. 
But  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting 
and  important  discoveries  are  practically 
forgotten  in  a  day — with  the  understand- 
ing that  specialists  will  look  after  them. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  development 
of  all  arts  and  crafts,  education,  com- 
merce, government,  and  of  religion  itself. 
The  people  will  come  together  in  con- 
ferences and  congresses,  will  be  zealous 
missionaries,  create  and  support  an  in- 
stitution and  cause  it  to  grow  just  so 
long  as  they  believe  there  is  some  imme- 
diate benefit  in  it  for  them  and  that 
these  benefits  can  be  derived  only  by 
popular  support  of  the  cause.     The  mo- 


ment either  of  these  elements  is  with- 
drawn, whether  by  reason  of  disappoint- 
ed hopes  or  by  specialized  management, 
that  moment  marks  the  dissolution  of  the 
institution  as  a  popular  concern,  and,  too 
often,  this  withdrawal  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm and  support  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  life  and  death  struggle, 
no  matter  to  what  extent  highly  special- 
ized technical  skill  may  still  be  urging 
and  promoting  the  cause. 

It  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
traditional  faith  that  it  offered  number- 
less personal  benefits  to  believers.  Many 
of  these  were,  and  are,  of  immediate 
practical  value — such,  for  example,  as 
the  social  and  pedagogic  benefits  derived 
from  closer  community  organization ;  the 
sense  of  security  against  many  dangers 
besetting  the  individual  who  stands  alone 
outside  an  institution ;  the  assurance  of 
help,  sympathy,  comfort  in  time  of  dis- 
aster or  need;  the  very  material  advan- 
tage both  of  political  and  economic  char- 
acter often  accruing  to  the  individual 
who  is  a  member  of  a  more  or  less  pow- 
erful corporation  recognized  by  the  state. 
and,  finally,  the  very  human  joy  and 
delight  to  be  obtained  by  close  fellowship 
with  kindred  spirits.  Liberal  religion 
can  and  does  sanction  all  these.  But 
the  traditional  faith  did  not  hesitate  to 
(assure  the  individual  of  still  greater 
benefits,  so  splendid,  in  fact,  that  "eye 
hath  not  seen"  nor  could  it  be  imagined 
what  great  and  glorious  rewards  were 
vouchsafed  to  the  communicant  and  be- 
liever— benefits  and  rewards  as  certain- 
ly to  be  withheld  from  the  man  who 
would  not  yield  himself  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  institution. 

In  one  form  or  another,  these  benefits 
are  still  offered  to  tin;  people  by  all 
popular  sects.  The  popularity  of  the 
sects  depends  upon  this.  Theology  and 
eschatology,  bible  criticism  and  use  are 
still  urged  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  are  justified  by  their 
development  of  the  consciousness  of  po- 
tency for  personal  growth  and  altaimiieiit 
and  the  corresponding  sense  of  personal, 
present,  moral  responsibility  in  view  of 
the  higher  spiritual  conditions  and  re- 
wards yet  to  come.  Wherever  the  Chris- 
tian religion  lias  been  presented  in  this 
form  to  the  people,  and  by  whatever  sect, 
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it  has  grown  rapidly  in  numbers  of  ad- 
herents, in  popular  favor,  influence  and 
social  power.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
ever  was  that  the  cult  which  calls  itself 
religious  and  Christian,  offers  immediate 
benefits  to  believers  and  promises  still 
greater  benefits  for  future  realization, 
will  grow  rapidly  in  strength  and  num- 
bers, and  the  cult  which  gives  most  and 
promises  most  prodigally  wTill  be  most 
potent  in  human  society.  Call  human 
beings  to  the  great  storehouse  to  be  fed 
and  clothed  and  made  happy,  they  will 
come  in  herds  and  droves.  And,  of 
course,  human  beings  ought  to  be  fed 
and  clothed  and  filled  with  joy.  This 
earth  was  not  meant  to  be  a  place  of 
misery,  starvation  and  pain.  All  credit 
to  the  Christian  cults  that  have  shared 
in  the  great  task  of  bestowing  material 
benefits  upon  the  people!  In  this  regard 
the  Christian  Church  ranks  side  by  side 
with  law,  medicine,  education,  commerce, 
art,  music,  government,  some  war,  and 
Christian  Science. 

Liberal  religion  has  no  quarrel  with 
these  in  their  efforts  to  bestow  benefits, 
.•Hid  can  only  regret  that  its  resources 
have  iint  been  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
have  ;i  Larger  share  in  this  glorious  ma- 
terial uplift  of  humanity.  But  it  is 
the  contention  of  this  paper  thai  this 
lias  been  the  essential  character  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  is  to-day  the  ground  or. 
which  its  wide  popularity  and  efficiency 
rests,  and  that  the  essential  character 
<>f  liberal  religion  can  no  Longer  he  de- 
fined in  these  terms,  if.  indeed,  ii  was 
ever  so  denned.  It  is  so  far  in  variance 
with  tin-  traditional  faith  in  this  regard 

thai  it  should  not  lie  called  a  "Christian" 

religion,  unless,  in   fad.  it  were  shown 

that  the  religion  of  .l"siis  was  nut  of  this 

character  at  all  and  thai  the  traditional 
faith  lost  its  Christian  center  when  it 
created  a  propaganda  calculated  to  be- 
Btow  benefits,  presenl  and  future,  upon 
the  individual.  If  the  founder  <>f  the 
Christian  religion  was  nut  himself  hedged 
aboul  by  comforts  and  blessings  and  se- 
curities;  if  he  did  not.  as  the  resull  of 
his  religion,  look-  forward  to  still  greater 
comforts  and  rewards;  if  his  religion 
was  not  calculated  to  help  him  escape 

pain    and    suffering;     if    it    did    not    put 

him     in     favor    with    existing    institu- 


tions: if  it  did  not  remove  from  his 
own  shoulders  the  moral  responsibili- 
ty for  the  integrity  and  goodness  of 
of  his  own  soul ;  if  it  did  not  prom- 
ise to  him  a  world  to  come  in  which  he 
might  lay  down  the  burden  of  strug- 
gling onward  forever  to  fulfill  the  in- 
scrutable purposes  of  an  eternity  and  a 
universe  of  endless  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  and  with  the  Fatherly  God  who 
"worketh  hitherto." — if  the  religion  of 
Jesus  called  him  to  labor,  to  suffering, 
to  sacrifice,  not  to  peace,  security,  idle 
contentment,  irresponsibility,  then  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  see  how  any  religion 
that  has  inverted  the  perspective  and 
the  purposes  of  Jesus  could  lay  claim  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  essential  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  and  why  any  religion  that  offers 
blessed  benefits  to  humanity  is  bound 
to  be  splendidly  efficient  as  a  human 
institution.  It  may  be  difficult  to  see 
in  what  and  how  a  religion  not  urged 
from  this  point  of  view  may  possess 
efficiency  in  human  society. 

Several  days  ago,  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  our  land,  a  great  and  capable 
and  big-hearted  preacher  spoke  to  his 
congregation  of  about  two  thousand 
souls.  The  sermon  was  addressed  to  the 
sense    of   insecurity    generally    felt    by 

human  beings  in  the  present f  death. 

The  greal  audience  went  away  feeling 
happier  because  of  the  preacher's  con- 
tention that  death  was  only  a  shadow 
and    that    God,   the   Lighl   of  immortal 

souls,  was  surely  tiler.',  else  there  could 
he   no  shadow.      It    was   worth    while,    in 

so  far  as  people  are  inclined  to  look 
forward  with  fear  to  the  natural  ending 
of  earthly  life.  The  spirit  of  this  church, 
one  of  the  most  "liberal"  of  the  orthodox 
type,  is  best  expressed  in  its  published 
faith :  "We  believe  in  the  divine  char- 
acter and  mission  of  Christ;  that  he  is 
the  Savior,  whom  man  in  his  ignorance 
and  sinfulness  needs;    that  all  accepting 

and  obeying  this  Chrisl   as  their  way, 

truth,  and  life,  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
name  and   hope  of  the   ( 'hristian."    This 

preacher  and  his  greal  church  are  doing 

greal  good  to  humanity-  not  so  much  as 
tic  schools  and  Legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions of  the  city  are  doing, — hut.  nev- 
ertheless, conferring  greal  benefits  upon 
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the  people.  And  the  people,  who  are 
always  hungry  for  benefits,  will  be  glad 
to  rally  to  any  standard  that  entitles 
them  to  the  hope  of  still  greater  benefits. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious 
experience  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  important 
that  people  should  consider  any  man 
endowed  with  special  divinity;  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  consider  all 
human  beings  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  not 
important  that  they  should  be  seeking 
a  Savior,  or  nursing  their  feeling  of 
the  need  of  such :  it  is  vastly  important 
that  they  should  learn  rather  to  seek  and 
to  save.  It  is  not  important,  from  Jesus' 
point  of  view,  that  man  should  seek  after 
some  divine  one  who  will  save  him  from 
sinfulness  and  the  consequences  of  his 
sin :  it  is  essentially  important  that  he 
should  "Go  and  sin  no  more."  It  is  very 
easy  to  see  just  how  and  why  the  preach- 
ing and  work  of  this  great  and  good  man 
attracts  thousands,  and  in  certain  ways 
is  tremendously  efficient  in  their  lives, 
but  liberal  religion,  if  it  would  perpetu- 
ate the  religion  of  Jesus,  must  choose  a 
far  harder  and  rougher  and  less  popular 
pathway,  and  its  efficiency  may  not  be 
ranked  with  that  of  other  religions  for 
many  many  years  to  come.  Is  it  worth 
while  1  What  shall  we  say  of  it  and 
for  it  ? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  liberal 
religion  bestows  upon  the  individual  at 
least  one  benefit  —  that  of  freedom  to 
think  and  believe  the  best  he  can.  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  word  "lib- 
eral" has  been  used  so  freely,  for  free- 
dom, per  se,  is  a  static  condition  that  may 
be  far  less  useful  or  beneficial  than  be- 
ing tied  to  something.  The  freedom  of 
liberal  religion  may  sometimes  result  in 
negative  abstractions  and  a  purposeless 
attitude  of  spirit.  It  is  doubtless  a  day 
of  rejoicing  for  many  souls  when  they 
discover  that  they  need  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  whale  swal- 
lowed Jonah.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
might  be  of  value  to  believe  that  there 
are  still  certain  kinds  of  whales  that  swal- 
low certain  sorts  of  Jonahs !  To  be  free 
or  to  be  bound,  with  respect  to  those 
things,  has  not  the  remotest  significance 
for  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Jesus  him- 
self probably  believed  many  of  those  old 
testament  miracle  stories.   Freedom  with 


respect  to  all  doctrines  and  creeds  is  a 
purely  intellectual  state  that  may  or  may 
not  be  present  in  religious  experience.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  impression  is 
abroad  that  liberal  religion  consists  es- 
sentially in  this  freedom  of  belief,  still 
more  unfortunate  that  the  ministry  of 
liberal  religion  is  so  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  not  so 
much  seeking  a  more  significant  religious 
experience  and  more  genuine  spiritual 
fervor  as  they  are  striving  for  the  com- 
plete intellectual  freedom  offered  by  lib- 
eral religion. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  positive 
center  in  liberal  religion  which  will  abide 
forever  as  the  unquenchable  fire  on  the 
altar,  the  great  cause  that  will  always 
elicit  a  genuine  and  constantly  increas- 
ing enthusiasm  —  that  is,  its  spiritual 
idealism  with  respect  to  the  progressing 
and  endless  growth  of  humanity  as  a 
high  and  holy  cause  worthy  of  all  faith 
and  hope  and  allegiance  and  undying 
sacrifice,  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the 
organic  relation  of  human  souls  to  the 
living  and  eternal  God  and  to  each  other. 
But  to  enter  fully  into  the  experience  of 
this  idealism,  which  was  the  very  center 
of  the  religious  experience  of  Jesus,  it 
needs  that  we  must  sweep  away  at  one 
stroke  the  notions  of  the  modern  indi- 
vidualistic individual  with  all  the  bene- 
fits, material  and  spiritual,  he  is  capable 
of  absorbing,  and  put  in  his  place,  as 
type  of  the  better  man, — even  a  son  of 
God, — the  communistic  individual,  whose 
very  self-consciousness  shall  include  the 
greater  humanity,  the  larger  spiritual 
reality,  and  whose  point  of  view  for  the 
conduct  of  life  shall  be  loving  service, 
joyfully  endured  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  good,  the  more  splendid  hu- 
manity yet  to  be.  His  benefits  can  lie 
stated  only  in  terms  of  the  growing 
greater  good  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
His  personality  will  be  realized  at  its 
best  in  his  faith  in  humanity  and  his 
ambition  to  serve. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  such  a  re- 
ligious experience  and  holy  endeavor  as 
this  would  l)e  impossible  for  the  soul 
whose  thought  of  God,  immortality, 
moral  responsibility  tended  ever  to  seek 
and  hold  fast  certain  personal  securities. 
comforts,  advantages,  rewards.    "Will  our 
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poor  struggling  humanity  ever  really 
comprehend  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  religious  experience  of  Jesus? 
Never,  truly,  until  it  is  urged,  preached, 
lived,  hoped  for,  prayed  for  by  those 
whose  souls  are  fired  by  the  thought  of 
the  endless  increasingly  greater  good  of 
a  humanity  ever  growing  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  wisdom,  love  and  power  of 
God  the  Father. 

Some  will  doubtless  feel  that  Buch  a 
definition  of  the  nature  of  libera]  re- 
ligion robs  it  of  all  practical  aspects, 
reduces  it  to  n  vauge  abstraction,  sets 
before  it  an  indefinable  goal.  This  is.  in 
a  measure,  true.  Thank  God  that  it  is! 
If  tlie  ultimate  goal  of  religion  could 
be  defined,  if  its  essence  could  be  stated 
in  terms  of  practical  things  to  be  done 
for  humanity,  then  straightway  it  -would 

go  the  way  of  all  other  useful  and  tangi- 
ble benefits,  and.  in  so  far  as  it  were 
thus  definable,  would  take  on  the  form  of 
a  technical  profession  or  art  or  occu- 
pation to  be  prosecuted  as  such,  no  longer 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  be  re- 
plenished at  the  altars  of  their  devotion 
to  ( tod.  -Jesus  never  defined  God — except 
in  the  most  abstract  terms,  lie  defined 
eternal  life  in  terms  of  knowledge  of 
this  God  whom  he  could  not  define.  And. 
what  is  of  vital  importance  for  our  con- 
sideration, the  practical,  good  service 
devils   rendered    to   suffering   men    and 

women  was  solely  the  outcome  of  1lii> 
spiritual  idealistic  view  of  God  and  hu- 
manity   lying   at    the   very   center   of  his 

religious  experience.  Given  this  ideal- 
ism, the  avenues  of  practical  helpfulness 

will  open  on  every  side.  And  yet,  if  we 
attempt  to  find  our  religious  experience 
essentially  in  those  things  and  in  the 
doing  of  them,  spiritual  vision  will  fore- 
shorten, faith  will  grow  dim  and  yield 
to  technique,  the  idea  of  immediate  bene- 
fit   will  supplant   the  thoughl   of  the    far 

greater  benefits  and  goods  of  humanity. 

and  before  we  know  it  we  shall  be  cal- 
culating the  life  of  the  spirit  in  terms 
of  whal  we  ourselves  are  i_r»  1 1  i 1 1 <_r  out  of 
the   business   nf   '_rcttin'_r  something    for 

others. 

1  doubtless,  genuine  religious  experience 

will   issue  somewhere,  sometime,  at   least 

partially  in  practical  great  benefits.   Bu1 

this  experience   must    forever  leap  beyond 


the  present  and  the  tangible,  yield  for- 
ever a  new  harvest  of  blessings  to  man- 
kind, and  yet  never  be  exhausted  by  the 
output.  Faith  is  ever  larger  than  the 
things  of  life  or  it  is  not  genuine  faith, 
and  it  is  a  faith  that  would  struggle 
and  suffer  and  strive  to  give,  to  confer, 
to  help,  else  ii  shrivels  to  the  littleness 
and  meanness  of  sordid  commercial 
credit. 

Can  a  religion  of  spiritual  idealism, 
looking  forward  ever  to  the  greater,  but 
undefined,  good,  be  efficient  .'  Let  us 
remember  that  the  whole  upward  strug- 
gle of  humanity  is  traceable,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  consciously  directed  growth,  to 
just  this  feeling,  hope,  longing  for  a 
greater  and  better  life  fostered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  race  who 
but  poorly  expressed  their  ideals  but  yet 
had  faith  in  God.  And  as  their  faith 
was  so  was  it  unto  them.'  Because  of 
a  faith  centered  in  the  consecrated  will 
that  far  outran  all  hope  of  immediate 
practical  v: Is.  at  every  epochal  consum- 
mation even  the  practical  goods  were 
found  to  be  more  significant  and  Ear- 
reaching  than  had  been  dreamed  possi- 
ble. That  is  the  story  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  humanity  that  lives 
and  moves  and  has  its  being  within  the 
life  of  an   infinitely  wise  and   good   <  rod. 

Will  this  liberal  religion  grow  in  num- 
ber of  adherents  and  in  popular  enthu- 
siasm as  other  religions  have:  will  it  be 
a  generally  efficient  religion  .'    There  is 

a  species  of  tree  in  the  Sierras  known  as 

the  sempervirens.     It   is  the  mightiest 

and  most  wonderful  of  the  trees  of  earth, 
a  calm,  majestic,  beautiful  giant.  But 
it    has    taken    ages    upon    ages    to     -row. 

Moreover,   its  species   is   indestructible. 

Cul    it   down,   burn    the   ground   over,   it 

will  spring  from  the  soil  again,  for  new 
shoots  grow  from  the  ..id  roots  wherever 
the  soil  holds  them.  We  are  compelled 
to  believe  that  a  religion  whose  roots 
strike  down  into  the  depths  of  the  spir- 
itual realities  of  our  humanity  must  live 
and  -row.  Its  growth  must  be  slow  be- 
cause men  still  are  children,  they  think 
and  speak  and  grasp  for  the  superficial 
BS  children  do.  But,  as  ( lod  lives  and 
claims  the  children  of  men  as  tin1  sons 
of  God,  a  faith  that  makes  this  an  ever 
greater    ami    more    blessed    realitv    ''an 
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never  die  nor  wane  in  its  efficient  influ- 
ence over  the  hearts  of  men. 

Liberal  religion,  the  will  and  faith  of 
the  higher  individual  whose  very  self- 
consdousness  comes  to  be  felt,  known, 
defined  in  terms  of  organic  spiritual  re- 
lation to  Goel  and  to  the  ever  better  hu- 
manity whom  this  individual  wills  to 
serve  by  reason  of  this  idealism,  possesses 
efficiency  for  all  men,  a  widening  and 
growing  power  over  hearts  that  must 
make  it,  sometime,  the  religion  of  all 
mankind,  because  of  its  compelling  rea- 
sonableness and  its  perennial  hopeful- 
ness as,  even  now,  by  reason  of  its  sim- 
ple faith  and  its  will  to  serve,  it  may 
be  the  religion  of  childhood  and  youth. 
"Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


Concerning  Worship. 

By   Francis   Watry. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
a  preacher  to  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  occupying  a  seat  in  the  audience. 
It  would  not  necessarily  give  him  a  new 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  tend  to  mod- 
ify the  one  he  has,  and  that  is  sometimes 
very  helpful. 

It  would  be  an  equally  good  thing  for 
those  who  more  or  less  habitually  occupy 
comfortable  seats  in  the  audience  to 
sometimes  get  into  the  pulpit  and  see 
how  things  look  from  that  point  of  vant- 
age, or  disadvantage.  It  would  not 
necessarily  lessen  intelligent  and  kindly 
criticism,  for  that  is  a  good  thing;  but 
it  might  make  thoughtless  fault-finding 
a  good  deal  rarer. 

The  writer  had  opportunity  recently 
to  attend  a  morning  service  at  a  church 
that  passes  for  liberal  orthodox.  He 
did  not  enjoy  the  service,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  his  fault.  But  he 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  if  the 
vast  majority  of  people  do  not  enjoy 
a  church  service  better  than  he  did  that 
one,  it  is  no  wonder  that  that  same  vast 
majority  of  people  do  not  go  to  church 
at  all. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and  it  some- 
times amounts  to  positive  conviction, 
that  the  one  great  end  and  purpose  of  a 
church  service  is  worship.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  ends  to  be  sought  and 
attained,  but  these  must  always  remain 


secondary,  or  rather  auxiliary,  to  the 
main  purpose,  which  is  worship.  But  if 
there  is  a  time  or  place  when  real  wor- 
ship seems  quite  impossible,  it  is  at  many 
a  church  service.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Most  people  go  to  church 
as  they  go  to  any  other  gathering.  There 
is  no  preparation  of  any  kind,  except 
to  see  that  they  are  well  dressed  and 
make  a  good  appearance.  (What  is  it 
that  Jesus  said  about  making  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter?) 
They  enter  the  house  of  prayer  as  they 
would  enter  any  other  place.  They 
laugh  and  talk  and  chatter  about  every 
conceivable  thing.  Many  people  make 
it  a  point  even  to  be  late  so  as  to  escape 
what  they  call  the  "preliminaries."  The 
result  of  this  is  an  entire  and  utter  lack 
of  reverence,  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  worship.  Rever- 
ence is  an  unknown  quantity  in  nearly 
all  our  churches.  It  has  been  literally 
driven  out  of  most  of  our  churches,  and 
is  banished  from  them  as  securely  as  are 
the  snakes  from  Ireland.  Nobody  seems 
to  be  disappointed  at  that,  because  no 
one  seems  to  expect  it  there. 

Nor  is  this  irreverence  due  to  the  pews 
alone.  When  the  leader  of  the  service 
habitually  mistakes  noise  for  eloquence, 
and  does  his  part  as  if  it  were  his  task 
instead  of  his  privilege,  how  can  the 
spirit  of  reverence  abide?  And  if 
preacher  and  people  came  to  the  service 
in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  devotion, 
how  could  that  spirit  live  before  the  cold 
blasts  that  come  from  the  average  organ 
loft?  On  certain  occasions  I  have  fan- 
cied that  I  could  hear  the  ministering 
angels  fold  their  wings  and  depart  when 
the  solo  began.  Oh,  for  a  sense  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things !  No  one  thinks 
of  making  a  place  for  the  family  cow  in 
the  parlor.  But  the  dear  old  bossy 
would  not  there  be  so  much  out  of  place 
as  is  many  a  singer  and  his  or  her  song 
in  the  sanctuary. 

What  we  need  in  these  days  of  indif- 
ference toward,  and  dissatisfaction  with, 
the  ministrations  of  the  churches,  is  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence'and  devotion;  free,  indeed,  from 
superstition,  but  rooted  and  grounded  in 
faith,  hope  and  love.  We  need  to  re- 
pent. 
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The  Gospel  by  Rembrandt. 

By   Rev.   Clarence   Reed. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  lives  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  found  in  the  etchings  and  paint- 
ings of  Rembrandt.  Step  by  step  the 
traditional  life  of  Jesus  may  be  fol- 
lowed from  the  annunciation  to  the 
angels,  the  presentation  in  the  temple, 
the  flighl  into  Egypt,  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem when  he  conversed  with  the  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  to  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  including  the  preaching  of 
John,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  won- 
derful stories  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 

tin-    <; 1    Samaritan,   and    finally   the 

tragic  events  associated  with  his  death. 

As  Murillo  gave  to  the  world  the 
highest  expression  of  thai  which  is 
noblesl  in  the  Roman  Catholic  concep- 
tion of  religion,  as  Diirer  expressed  the 
best  in  dogmatic  Protestantism,  so 
Rembrandl  portrayed  the  heights  of  the 
libera]  idea  of  religion.  Protestantism 
had  to  wait  until  the  advenl  of  Rem- 
brandl in  order  to  have  its  inner  spirit 
clearly  expressed. 

Rembrandt  had  the  broadesl  religious 
sympathies.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  a  number  of  Jewish  rabbis,  as  well  as 
Lutheran  and  Mennonite  ministers. 
Rembrandl  painted  the  life  of  Jesus 
from  the  human  rather  than  (lie  dog- 
matic point   of  view. 

When  misfortunes  overtook-  him  lie 
found  comfort  in  the  life  of  -Jesus.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  had  to  appear  in  the 
bankruptcy  courl  he  etched  I  Ihrist  Ex- 
posed to  the  Multitude,  ami  while  the 
curious  crowds  from  day  in  day  came 
to  his  house  to  see  his  pictures,  engrav- 
ings, and  art  treasures  sold  at  auction, 

he    painted    <'hrist    at    the    Pillory.      Tlis 

own  troubles  helped  him  understand  the 
personality  of  Jesus. 

The  face  of  Jesus,  as  represented  in 
the   pictures  of  Rembrandt,  has  greal 

compassion    and    reveals    deep    personal 

Buffering.     The   pallor  of  approaching 

death  is  to  he  seen  in  a  number  of  them. 
Hi-  eyes  have  an  infinite  sympathy  and 
kindliness. 

The  Presentation  in  the  Temple  is 
one  of  the  best-preserved  of  the  paint- 
ings by  Rembrandt.  There  is  a  gran- 
deur about  the  temple,  with  its  mys- 
terious shadows,   lofty   arches,   immense 


columns,  vast  proportions  and  waver- 
ing lights.  The  high  priest,  with  arms 
extended,  is  blessing  the  child;  Joseph 
and  Mary,  devoutly  kneeling,  are  pre- 
senting their  offering;  Simeon  revently 
holds  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  the  proph- 
etess Anna  is  standing.  On  the  right 
are  the  doctors  learned  in  the  law,  while 
near  Joseph  and  Mary  are  two  beg- 
gars, their  ragged  garments  emphasiz- 
ing the  beauty  id'  the  robes  of  the  high 
priest  and  Simeon. 

There  is  beauty  and  charm  about  the 
face  of  Mary,  which  is  all  aglow  with 
thankfulness  and  love  for  her  child. 
Her  hair  is  fair,  forehead  high,  and  a 
wonderful  harmony  exists  between  the 
blue  dress  of  Mary  and  the  russel  and 
golden  tones  of  the  picture.  Wonder- 
ful is  the  ecstacy  express. -.1  on  the 
of  Simeon  as  he  holds  the  infant  Jesus 
in  his  arms. 

This  picture  has  a  universal  message. 
The  greal  spaces  of  the  immense  interi- 
or of  the  Gothic  cathedral  expresses  the 
universal  character  of  Christianity. 
The  surrounding  veil  of  darkness  speaks 
of  the  gloom  of  sin  and  ignorance  to 
be  overcome  by  the  message  of  .h-sus. 
From  the  shadows  the  people  come  and 
others  depart'  into  the  shadows,  which 
is  like  the  procession  of  human  life. 
The  mingling  of  brighl  lights  and  heavy 
shadows  is  symbolic  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  that  are  partially  seen  and 
partially  clothed   in   mystery. 

"do  of  the  most  homely  and  yet  most 
spiritual  of  Rembrandt's  pictures  is  the 
TToly  Family  of  the  Hermitage  Gallery. 

The     father    is    busy    at     work    with     a 

hatchet,  while  the  mother,  who  has  been 
reading  from  a  large  book-  which  she 
holds  in  her  left  arm,  has  stopped  read- 
ing and  is  leaning  forward  in  Drder  to 
observe    their    child.       she    has    just 

pushed  aside  the  curtains  of'  the  baby's 

bed    and    a    healthy,   charming    Dutch 

baby,    with    fair    complexion    and    rosy 

cheeks,     may     he     seen. 

This  picture  is  an  idealization  of 
motherhood,  and  a  glorification  of  the 
common  work  of  life.  There  is  in  it 
nothing  of  the  sublime  Here  may  be 
seen  the  transfiguration  of  the  common- 
place by  the  spiritual,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  in  the  expression  on 
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Mary's  face  and  her  reverent  attitude 
toward  her  child,  in  the  earnestness 
with  which  Joseph  works,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  sleeping  child,  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  transparent  shadows. 

The  details  of  the  picture  are  unusu- 
ally fine.  The  white  collar  and  cap 
worn  by  Mary  are  touched  with  a  cool 
gray,  which  enhances  the  carnation  tints 
of  her  complexion.  The  curly  leaves  of 
the  old  Bible,  the  scarlet  coverlet,  and 
the  wicker  work  of  the  cradle  are  very 
carefully  painted. 

In  the  gospel  by  Rembrandt  may  be 
seen  many  manifestations  of  the  human- 
ity of  Jesus  expressed  in  the  ordinary 
events  of  everyday  life.  One  of  his 
favorite  themes  was  Christ  in  the  tem- 
ple with  the  doctors.  In  one  of  the 
etchings  Jesus  may  be  seen  with  hand 
uplifted,  as  if  he  was  instructing  the 
learned  men  in  place  of  listening  to 
them  and  asking  questions. 

While  Jesus  is  represented  perfectly 
human  in  the  etching  of  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  there  is  an  epic 
grandeur  about  him.  The  different  fig- 
ures in  the  picture  are  studies  in  moral 
character.  There  is  an  added  charm  to 
this  etching  on  account  of  the  glorious 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

In  the  picture  of  Christ  Driving  the 
Money-Changers  from  the  Temple,  in- 
tense indignation  is  expressed  on  the 
face  of  Jesus,  while  the  high  priest  and 
his  attendants  look  surprised  that  any 
person  should  oppose  the  traffic  that 
had  been  sanctioned  by  those  in  au- 
thority. 

The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  a  monochrome  in  golden  brown. 
John  the  Baptist  stands  on  a  knoll  with 
his  hand  on  his  breast  and  the  light  full 
upon  his  face  as  he  addresses  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  crowd  may  be  seen  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  devout  and  the  cynic,  sol- 
diers in  armor,  women  carrying  chil- 
dren, beggars  in  rags,  and  the  rich  in 
flowing  robes.  The  picture  contains  a 
wealth  of  details — horses,  cows,  camels 
and  dogs  may  be  seen.  In  the  back- 
ground an  obelisk,  a  river,  a  bridge, 
trees,  mountains,  a  castle,  and  towns 
are  visible. 

The  soul   of  John  the  Baptist  is  all 


aflame  with  his  message  and  his  eyes 
flash  as  he  utters  words  of  condemna- 
tion against  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Some  in  the  audience  are  convinced  and 
have  confessed  their  sins,  while  others 
are  hesitating  or  cynical. 

The  One-Hundred  Florin  Plate  is  an 
exposition  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew.  Jesus  seems  to  be  speaking 
to  a  woman  who  has  a  baby  in  her  arms 
and  is  saying :  "Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me."  Peter  is  try- 
ing to  push  her  aside,  while  near  them 
is  a  boy  trying  to  bring  his  mother, 
who  also  has  a  baby  in  her  arms,  close 
to  Jesus.  The  background  of  the  pic- 
ture consists  of  a  rocky  wall  and  some 
old  masonry. 

In  this  etching  may  be  seen  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  people.  On  one  side  is  a 
group  of  sick  and  crippled  people  who 
are  approaching  Jesus.  An  elderly 
woman  is  leading  her  blind  husband, 
a  paralytic  is  trying  to  stretch  out  his 
helpless  hand,  a  cripple  is  making  his 
way  as  best  he  may,  and  a  poor  leper 
looks  upon  the  face  of  Jesus,  hoping 
that  he  may  be  cured.  Out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  the  background  come  a  num- 
berless host  of  sick  and  afflicted,  some 
limping  along,  others  crawling  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  some  are  being  car- 
ried by  friends  and  one  is  being  brought 
on  a  wheelbarrow.  Every  gesture,  look 
and  pose  is  a  call  for  sympathy  and 
help. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  may 
l»r  seen  a  group  of  pharisees,  scribes, 
disciples  and  bystanders.  The  phari- 
sees and  scribes  are  represented  as  the 
self-appointed  guardians  of  orthodoxy 
and  their  own  material  interests,  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  hypocrisy,  ever  ready  to  find 
fault,  and  always  hounding  the  sleps 
of  Jesus  wherever  he  journeyed. 

The  well-dressed  young  man  who  is 
seated  and  seems  completely  lost  in 
thought,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
rich  young  man.  A  camel  may  also  be 
seen,  referring  to  the  statement  in  the 
Bible  in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of 
a  person  who  lives  solely  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  money  and  for  physical 
pleasure  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 
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The  contrast  between  the  two  groups 
is  very  marked,  through  placing  the 
critics  and  doubters  in  full  light,  while 
the  poor  and  afflicted  are  in  the 
shadows. 

The  person  of  Jesus  gives  unity  to 
the  different  groups.  There  is  majesty 
about  the  expression  on  the  face  and 
the  bearing  of  Jesus  as  lie  extends  his 
arms  to  Mess  and  help  the  weak  and 
afflicted.  His  face  is  the  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  kindness  and  sympathy. 
for  his  love  seems  to  know  no  bounds. 
He  also  speaks  to  the  people  in  terms 
of  authority. 

This  plate  is  one  of  the  masterpieces 
in  etching.  In  it  may  be  seen  velvety 
blacks  thai  are  transparent,  and  lines 
so  delicate  thai  they  fade  into  the  bril- 
liant light.  Mystery,  pathos,  hope, 
pity,  love,  poverty,  doubt,  and  bigotry 
are  embodied  in  this  etching. 

The  etching  of  Christ  Preaching  ranks 
with  the  One-Hundred  Florin  Plate. 
Jesus  is  here  portrayed  as  the  lover  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  influ- 
enced the  people  about  him  by  the 
power  of  his  greal  personality.  There 
is  nobility  in  his  hem-inn-.  ;m  all-encom- 
passing  love  in  his  gesture,  and  unlim- 
ited sympathy  in  the  expression  of  his 
eyes.  Jesus  seems  to  be  a  poor  man. 
having  been  born  in  the  manger  of  a 
stable,  spent  his  youth  in  a  hovel  at 
Nazareth,  and  although  a  prophet  of 
the  higher  righteousness  he  was  so  poor 
thai  at  times  he  had  not  a  place  to  lay 
his  head. 

The  Jesus  portrayed  by  Rembrandl 
obtained  his  message  not  from  musty 
books,  but  found  it  in  falling  sparrows. 
growing  grain,  beautiful  lakes,  thought- 
ful shepherds  and  their  tio.-ks.  and  lilies 
that  constantly  proclaim  the  truth  that 
the  highesl  joys  of  lit",,  cannol  be  pur- 
chased with  money.  Rivers,  springs, 
trees,  the  hills  carpeted  with  flowers, 

the  shadows  of  a  greal   rock  in  a  desert 

land,  and  the  mountains  served  as  tests 

for  the  truths  that  Jesus  uttered. 

Tn  the  Gospel  by  Rembrandt,  Jesus 

is  represented  ;is  the  first  greal  demo- 
crat, lb-  conversed  with  bareheaded 
and  barefooted  fishermen  and  made  dis- 
eiph-s  of  them,  eating  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  making  a   friend  of  Zac- 


chsens  and  a  disciple  of  Matthew.  He 
claimed  no  happiness  or  salvation  for 
himself  that  was  not  a  possible  pos- 
session for  others.  Varied  were  the 
garbs  that  the  men  and  women  wore 
who  came  to  him.  but  in  their  secret 
aspiration  Jesus  realized  that  they  were 
akin. 

The  Workers  in  the  Vineyard  is  a 
very  small  picture,  but  one  of  the  great- 
est by  Rembrandt.  The  master  of  the 
vineyard  is  seated  at  a  table,  while 
across  from  his  is  a  bookkeeper  who  is 
recording  the  accounts.  Back  of  the 
master  is  a  laborer  who  is  taking  off 
his  hat  and  apparently  is  thanking  the 
master,  being  evidently  the  laborer  em- 
ployed at  the  eleventh  hour.  Next  to 
him  is  another  laborer  who  is  holding 
out  his  arm  in  protest,  for  he  was  among 
those  who  endured  the  heat  and  toil  of 
the  whole  day.  The  gratitude  of  the 
one  is  matched  by  the  look  of  injus- 
tice expressed  on  the  face  of  the  other. 
while  the  master  is  perfectly  calm,  be- 
lieving in  his  own  integrity  and  justice. 
Back  of  this  group  are  several  men  who 
are  discussing  the  question  that  has 
arisen,  while  in  the  background  may  be 
seen  several  men  rolling  casks  of  wine 
and  moving  bales  of  goods. 

Xot  only  are  the  leading  charac- 
ters painted  with  great  breadth  and 
strength  in  every  touch,  but  the  details 
are  also  equally  perfect.  The  books 
and  bales  on  the  left  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  bars  of  the  window  through 
the  glass  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
blue  sky.  the  cat  that  has  a  mouse  in 
its  mouth,  the  dog  that  seems  the  guar- 
dian of  the  place,  the  sh,i(linur  and  the 
meltim:  of  the  lights  into  the  shadows. 
and  the  color  effects  enter  into  the  per- 
fection of  the  picture. 

The  picture  entitled  the  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  is  not  dated.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the 
last  picture  by  Rembrandt.  The  long- 
lost  child,  for  whom  the  father  bad 
prayed  and  yearned  for  years,  returns 
at  last.  The  father  places  his  arms 
around  his  son  with  deep  affection,  see- 
ing  not  the  dirty  r;i'_rs  worn  by  him  that 
barely  cover  his  body,  but  thinking  of 
him  as  his  own  beloved  child. 

The    prodigal    has    fallen    upon    his 
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knees  and  buried  his  face  in  his  father's 
robe.  The  face  of  the  prodigal  is  thus 
concealed  from  view,  but  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  repentance  is  expressed  in 
every  line  of  his  form.  His  ragged  gar- 
ments are  of  varied  colors,  mainly 
brown,  yellow,  and  green.  One  foot 
is  without  a  shoe  and  on  it  may  be  seen 
the  dust  from  the  road. 

On  the  left  of  the  father  is  a  young 
man  with  a  look  of  disdain  on  his  face. 
Near  by  is  an  elderly  man  with  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  look.  The  father  and 
son  are  indifferent  to  all  others,  giv- 
ing free  expression  to  their  emotions, 
— the  father  to  that  of  joy  and'  the  son 
to  that  of  repentance.  The  background 
is  a  vine-covered  house,  out  of  which 
the  father  has  just  come. 

Murillo  often  represented  God  as 
coming  down  from  heaven  to  earth, 
while  Rembrandt  symbolized  God  as  a 
father  who  loved  his  wayward  son,  ever 
yearning  for  his  return.  How  gracious 
is  the  good  father  as  he  leans  forward 
to  grasp  his  son,  his  face  being  the  em- 
bodiment of  unlimited  love  and  for- 
giveness. On  one  hand  is  man,  weak, 
sinful,  selfish,  vicious,  and  on  the  other 
is  God  full  of  compassion  and  plenteous 
in  mercy.  The  love  of  the  father  goes 
out  to  his  son  and  you  feel  that  the 
prodigal  is  forgiven.  A  wonderful  joy 
that  knows  no  bounds  takes  possession 
of  the  father  because  his  son  has  re- 
turned home. 

This  picture  emphasizes  the  idea  that 
in  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  God 
is  known.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
picture  for  a  priest  nor  any  kind  of  an 
intercessor  between  man  and  God.  The 
picture  says  that  wherever  love  is  there 
God  is  also. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  Rembrandt. 
Time  and  again  he  returned  to  this 
theme  in  his  drawings,  etchings  and 
paintings.  Here  absolute  helplessness, 
physical  sufferings  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  brotherhood  are  exalted  into 
the  realm  of  the  sublime. 

It  was  after  Rembrandt  had  met 
grief,  experienced  ingratitude  and  was 
harrassed  by  creditors  that  he  painted 
this  masterpiece.  On  account  of  his 
own  misfortunes  he  knew  what  it  was 


to  be  robbed  and  stripped  of  his  pos- 
sessions. As  Michel  says:  "He,  too, 
was  destined  to  lie  stripped  and  wound- 
ed by  life's  wayside,  while  many  passed 
him  by  unheeding." 

The  time  of  day  of  the  painting  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  is  evening,  when 
the  shadows  of  night  are  settling  upon 
the  earth.  The  light  of  the  setting  sun 
falls  on  the  faces  of  the  group  in  front 
}f  the  Judean  inn.  The  robbed  and 
wounded  man  is  being  removed  from 
the  horse,  while  the  Good  Samaritan, 
purse  in  hand,  superintends  the  ser- 
vants. The  poor  Jew  seems  barely  to 
breathe,  from  his  lips  comes  a  groan  of 
pain,  his  eyes  are  only  half  open,  his 
limbs  are  twisted  about  each  other,  a 
bandage  stained  with  blood  is  on  his 
head,  and  his  body  hangs  helplessly  like 
dead-weight  between  the  two  men  who 
are  carrying  him  into  the  inn.  The 
horse  looks  exhausted  on  account  of 
carrying  the  heavy  burden,  and  a  boy 
near  the  reins  looks  to  see  how  badly 
the  unfortunate  man  is  injured. 

Perhaps  his  own  misfortunes,  sor- 
rows and  poverty  helped  him  to  under- 
stand the  dark  shadows  that  gathered 
about  the  closing  days  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Time  and  again  he  pictured  the 
events  associated  with  the  tragic  death 
of  Jesus.  When  a  young  man.  after 
finishing  several  pictures  of  Passion 
Week,  Rembrandt  said:  "Hang  these 
pictures  in  a  very  strong  light," 

The  impression  made  by  certain  of 
the  pictures  by  Rembrandt  depicting 
events  in  Passion  Week  is  similar  to 
that  aroused  by  certain  of  the  Wagner- 
ian operas,  in  which  strong  appeals  are 
made  to  the  universal  passions  and  in- 
stincts of  the  human  soul.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  tragedy  they  depict,  at 
the  end  of  the  operas,  a  person  feels 
that  the  sacrifice  has  been  worth  while, 
and  that  out  of  the  tragedies  of  life 
will  finally  issue  a  large  harmony.  In 
"Tannhauser"  may  be  heard  the  sob- 
bing of  a  human  soul  trying  to  beat 
down  the  stone  Avails  of  earthly  limita- 
tion with  bare  hands,  or  an  imprisoned 
bird  dashing  its  wings  against  the  wires 
of  its  cage,  or  a  lion  throwing  itself 
against  the  bars  of  its  den. 

Judas   Returning   the    Price    of   Be- 
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trayal  was  one  of  the  early  pictures  by 
Rembrandt,  its  drawing  being  cramped 
but  its  dramatic  power  is  wonderful. 
Judas  has  fallen  upon  his  knees,  after 
throwing  the  pieces  of  silver  on  the 
floor  and  affirming  the  innocence  of 
Jesus.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  utter 
despair,  of  awful  remorse,  his  body  be- 
ing convulsed  with  grief  and  shame. 
His  robe  is  torn,  his  fingers  are  clenched 
so  tightly  thai  blood  comes  from  his 
hands,  although  he  does  not  know  it 
on  aecounl  of  the  agony  of  his  soul,  his 
muscles  seem  to  writhe  as  if  his  body 
was  being  subjected  to  torture,  and 
from  bis  lips  conic  awful  moans. 

The  high  priest  seems  to  say:  "We 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 
We  boughl  from  you  the  information 
we  desired,  and  we  paid  you  the  price 
you  asked.  Go  your  way."  The  high 
priest  has  only  scorn  for  him,  as  may 
tie  seen  in  his  gesture  of  disgust.  He 
will  not  even  look  at  Judas,  much  less 
listen  to  him. 

.lesus  does  no1  appear  in  the  picture 
of  Pilot  Washing  His  Hands.  Here 
Pilot  is  represented  as  a  weak  man  anx- 
ious to  please  everybody,  and  more  con- 
cerned with  pleasing  people  than  in  do- 
in--  what  was  right.  A  boy  is  pouring 
water  over  Pilot's  hands,  which  is 
caughl  in  a  silver  basin  on  bis  knees. 
Standing  beside  him  is  an  elderly  man 
who  seems  to  be  one  of  his  advisers,  and 
near  by  are  a  number  of  Roman  sol- 
diers. 

The  lasl  painting  by  Rembrandt  that 

bears     a     date     is     the     "Scourging     of 

Christ."  The  scene  of  the  picture  is  a 
dungeon  into  which  the  lie-lit  enters 
from  above.  Two  brutal-looking  men 
arc   preparing  to  scourge  Jesus.     The 

hands  of  .lesus  have  been  tied  to  a  rope 

which    has    1 n    passed    over    a    pulley 

above,  and  one  of  the  men  holds  the 
end.     The  other  man  is  tying  the  feet  of 

Jesus.     Scattered   aboul  the  floor  are 

rods  and  sticks.  There  is  a  pallor  upon 
the   body   of  .lesus.   while   on   his   face   is 

the  look  of  patienl  resignation. 

The  Three  Crosses  depict  the  world 
of  nature  responsive  to  the  -_rreat  trage- 
dy of  the  death  of  .lesus  The  hatred 
of  the  jeering  crowd,the  anguish  among 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  his  own  personal 


suffering  are  reflected  in  the  tremb- 
ling earth,  the  flashing  Lightning  and 
the  black  clouds. 

The  plate  entitled  Christ  Carried  to  the 
Tomb  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  etch- 
ings by  Rembrandt.  There  is  pathos  in 
every  line.  This  is  true  of  the  land- 
scape as  well  as  of  the  different  figures. 
Here  is  a  funeral  procession,  every  per- 
son in  it  having  lost  a  personal  friend. 
Overwhelminc  sorrow,  deep  love  and 
reverence  akin  to  worship  are  expressed 
in  the  forms  and  gestures  of  the  persons 
following  the  body  of  Jesus.  The  pro- 
cession is  so  true  to  life  that  it  seems 
to  move. 

Christ  at  Emmaus  is  one  of  the  su- 
premely great  pictures  of  the  ages.  The 
glory  of  the  picture  is  the  face  of 
Jesus.  He  is  not  represented  as  a  su- 
pernatural person  who  has  come  for  a 
nionicnl  from  the  bliss  of  heaven,  but 
as  a  friend  of  mankind,  a  eomrade  of 
the  poor,  the  bearer  of  the  burdens  of 
all  men.  and  a  pilgrim  toward  the 
realm  of  the  ideal.  His  face  is  pale  like 
one  who  had  recently  suffered  intense 
physical  pain  and  mental  anguish.  His 
eyes  are  a  revelation  of  a  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  moral  character,  and 
they  appeal  to  the  observer  to  treasure 
the  highest  and  best  in  his  life.  The 
halo  about  his  head  is  the  outgoing  of 
a  great  personality  whose  whole  being 
is  a<:low  with  love,  faith,  reverence,  and 
spirituality. 

The  room  is  plainly  furnished  and 
draped    in   shadows.     The  colors   in   the 

picture  are  subdued,  part  of  its  charm 
being  due  to  the  dark  background  with 
which  the  persons  and  objects  an'  con- 
trasted. The  light  of  evening  falls  on 
the    face    of  .lesus   and    the    boy   who    is 

serving  the  meal.  Tn  the  reverent  man- 
ner that  he  breaks  the  bread,  the  dis- 
ciples recognize  their  master.  The  man 
on  the  righl  side  of  Jesus  with  clasped 
hands  leans  forward,  while  tin1  disciple 
on  the  left  drops  his  napkin  in  aston- 
ishment. He  looks  with  earnestness 
upon  the  face  of  Jesus  and  seems  to  be 
Saying:    "It   cannot  be  Jesus." 

This  picture  proclaims  the  message 

that  .lesus  is  not  .lead,  that  death  can- 
not touch  BUCh  a  person,  that  the  good 
man      cannot      die,    that      our     beloved 
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friends  and  relatives  still  live  with  us 
when  we  think  of  them,  that  we  keep 
them  alive  by  treasuring  their  ideals 
and  expressing  their  virtues  in  our 
lives. 

When  this  thought  of  death  comes  to 
a  person  who  has  had  to  face  sorrow, 
all  the  sting  of  death  is  gone,  and  even 
the  loneliness  disappears.  A  friend  who 
may  be  far  away  often  seems  near  us 
when  we  think  of  him.  We  are  filled 
with  a  wonderful  joy  when  our  depart- 
ed friends  come  close  to  us  through 
memory.  We  see  them  at  the  meal- 
time and  amid  the  varied  associations 
of  home  life.  We  ask  not  for  any 
miraculous  reappearance,  but  only  for 
this  inner  sense  of  fellowship. 


society  considers  itself  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Hand,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Pacific  School  for 
the  Ministry,  and  a  young  man  of  pleas- 
ing' address  and  excellent  abilitv. 


Charade. 

(From  October  issue.) 
My  first,  though  one  of  brothers  three 
Who  lived  iu   far  antiquity, 
Is  chiefly  food  for  spiders  now ; 
To  time  and  change  we  all  must  bow. 
Some  boys,  'tis  in  the  Bible  said, 
My  second  of  a  prophet  made. 
And  two  she-bears  forthwith  were  sent 
And  those  bad  boys  in  pieces  rent! 
My  whole, — of  law  Avhat  Strang  denial, — 
Is  doomed  to  hang  before  a  trial. 

F.  L.  H. 
ANSWEK. 

The  second  brother  of  the  three 
Who  graced  the  cabin  of  the  ark 

Was  gentle  Ham,  we  all  agree, 

Whose  ways  with  mystery  were  dark. 

The  wicked  boys  who  prophet  guyed, — 
(Our  Hebrew  for  the  profit  cares), — 

Though  father's  joy  and  mother's  pride, 
They  chose  to  mock,— and  fed  the  bears. 

The  maker  of  the  neat  charade 

Betrays  vacation  by  its  tang. 
In  hammock,  by  the  wooded  glade, 

His  trial  ended,  forth  it  sprang. 
M. 


jfrom  tlje  €\)iivt\)ts 

Oakland.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hand  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
office  of  assistant  minister.  This  step 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Simonds  is  almost  constantly  in 
public  service  to  the  community  in  one 
way  and  another,  and  is  wholly  unable 
to  attend  to  the  parish  duties  which  nat- 
urally devolve  upon  a  minister  in  a 
rapidly  growing  city  like  Oakland.    The 


Los  Angeles. — Our  sailing  peers  may 
still  hear  our  call,  "All's  well."  The 
Sunday-school,  united  and  happy,  goes 
singing  on  its  way.  One  little  girl  in 
the  infant  class  told  her  teacher  she  was 
going  to  dress  up  Hallowe'en  as  a  witch 
and  "scare  the  automobiles."  All  poor 
pedestrians  would  gladly  don  the  witch's 
cap  and  ride  the  broom-stick  if  it  would 
have  that  much-to-be-desired  effect.  The 
Alliance  has  its  usual  excellent  meetings. 
The  young  people  have  done  much  them- 
selves and  been  largely  aided  by  all  ages 
in  their  work  for  the  Boston  fair.  A 
large  and  attractive  collection  was  sent. 
The  Sunday-school  is  to  ask  the  other 
organizations  to  help  it  send  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners  where  they  are  needed. 

Social  Service  Class  topics  grow  in 
interest  and  the  class  grows  in  numbers. 
If  the  members  are  not  Avell  informed 
on  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  it  must 
surely  be  their  own  fault :  the  anti-prize- 
fight bill;  the  brand-new  Charity  Com- 
mission, with  its  special  proviso  by  which 
its  plan  is  effective  where  the  same  in 
other  cities  failed;  the  need  of  saving 
of  human  waste,  presented  by  Dr.  Max- 
imilian Groezman,  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children.  Dr.  Groezman 
said  that  forty  million  dollars  are  spent 
yearly  in  California  in  caring  for  human 
waste  through  almshouses,  asylums,  pro- 
bation courts,  etc.  Human  waste  is  a 
matter  of  heredity,  environment,  oppor- 
tunity of  training,  and  economic  condi- 
tions. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  defective 
children  can  be  cured  by  constructive 
work  and  social  service.  A  locally  inter- 
esting question  considered  wras  "Grade 
Crossings."  At  one  crossing  by  actual 
timing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
uses  the  crossing  one  third  of  the  time, 
closing  the  gates  in  one  day  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times,  from  one  to  eleven  min- 
utes. This  loss  amounts  to  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  but  that  is  little  com- 
pared to  the  danger  to  life.  The  grade 
crossing  must  go. 
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Thoughtful  people,  who  are  crowding 
the  church  more  and  more  each  Sunday, 
cannot  find  words  to  express  their  inter- 
est in  the  sermons  on  the  "Pre-Christian 
Prophets."  "That  one  must  be  pub- 
lished" is  said  of  each  one  in  turn.  That 
the  stoic,  the  Epicurean,  thte  Platonic, 
and  Aristotelian  branches  of  the  <4reek 
Btem  were  all  Deeded  for  the  development 
of  the  Christian  fruitage,  was  made  won- 
derfully clear.  For  instance:  "Plato 
pointed  ou1  a  magnificent  castle  in  the 
air.  complete,  splendid,,  ideal,  a  great 
inspiration,  but  it  was  in  the  air.  Aris- 
totle's castle  was  not  complete,  splendid, 
dazzling,  but  it  rested  on  the  solid  rock 
of  earth,  knowledge  and  experience. 
Plato  was  a  speculative  philosopher, 
Aristotle  a  scientific  investigator.  Aris- 
totle was  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  what 
his  pupil  Alexander  was  in  military  and 
political  affairs — a  world  conqueror.  The 
central  point  of  Aristotle's  ethics  was  the 
thought  of  a  contribution  to  life  in  its 
higher  reaches/'  The  sermon  on  Marcus 
Anrelins  broughl  out  vividly  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion of  the  second  century  and  ours  of 
the  twentieth.  Marcus  Arelius  was  not 
;m  accident,  but  the  Legitimate  producl 
of  the  besl  elements  of  Roman  life.  The 
fact  that  l»i one  could  produce  men  of 
this  character,  elevate  them  to  the  high- 

esl  positions  of  power,  together  with  the 
fact  thai  with  all  its  awful  faults  and 
failures,  it  organized  life  as  it  bad  never 
been  organized  before  or  since  till  our 
own  time,  making  life  more  secure,  more 
prosperous,  more  happy  than  at  any  time 
till  our  own  day,— is  the  answer  as  to 
what  Rome  has  contributed  to  Christian 
civilization     a  contribution   of  the  first 

Order.  ('anon  Parrar  said  of  Marcus 
Anrelins.  "A  nobler,  a  purer,  a  gentler,  a 

sweeter  soul  a  soul  less  elated  by  pros- 
perity, or  more  constanl  in  adversity — a 
soul  more  fitted  by  virtue  and  chastity 
and  self-denial  to  enter  the  eternal  pence. 

mver  passed  into  the  present f  its 

Heavenly  Father." 


and  significant  program  has  been  de- 
vised for  this  branch  of  the  church  for 
the  work  of  the  coming  year,  which  in- 
cludes a  course  of  lectures  style  "The 
Heart  of  the  Bible."  to  be  given  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  in  the  church  chapel.  This  course 
is  to  be  an  unsectarian  and  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  Bible,  participated  in  by 
men  from  different  pulpits,  in  addition 
to  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot  and  our  pastor,  Rev. 
W.  (i.  Eliot,  also  several  members  of  the 
Reed  College  faculty,  and  will  answer  a 
keenly  felt  and  universal  want  nowa- 
days of  how  tO  read  and  study  the  Bible 

at  home  with  intelligence  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  first  lecture,  on  October  1st, 
"The  Christian  Scriptures  —  An  Intro- 
duction." by  Mr.  Eliot,  met  the  response 
of  a  well-filled  chapel. 

A  most  pleasing  departure  greets  us 
from  the  pew-  racks  in  the  shape  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  church,  which  includes 
the  calendar,  pastoral  record,  church  di- 
rectory, and,  best  of  all.  a  page  or  two 
of  editorial  or  sermon  by  the  pastor  or 
pastor  emeritus.  This  month  Mr.  Eliot 
has  begun  a  Beries  of  sermons  on  "The 
Lord's  Prayer,"  that  promise  to  be  beau- 
tifully explanatory. 

Mr.  ami  .Mrs.  Eliot  have  announced 
a  reception  to  the  congregation  and  their 
friends  to  be  given  October  17th  in  the 
church  chapel. 


Portland.— The  first  Sabbath  in  Oc- 
tober was  "Home-Coming  Sunday"  and 
marked  an  enthusiastic  return  to  church 
activities,  notably  among  them  being  the 
Women's  Alliance.     A  mosl  satisfactory 


San  Francisco. — The  month  of  Oc- 
tober  has  been  one  of  activity  and  life. 
Mr.  Dutton  preaches  strong  sermons  and 

son f  th ►ngregation  pronounce  each 

successive  deliverance  "the  best  yet."  lb- 
holds  the  close  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  there  is  always  something  to  carry 
home  of  a  stimulating  character. 

It    is  no  easy   gospel   of  rest   and   calm 

thai  he  holds  np  and  he  makes  no  appeal 

that  he  does  not  justify  by  bis  own  ef- 
forts.     When    be    pleads   with    US    to   do 

more  than  is  required,  be  shows  us  how- 
it   may  be  done.     He  puts  in  rwr 
mon  enough  of  thought  and  of  compact 
material  for  two     He  seems  forced  to  <h> 

it  for  bis  topics  are  so  vital  and  he  has 
BO  much  that  calls  to  be  said  that  he  must 

<_rive  over-measure. 

He  further  illustrates  by  practice  his 
belief  in  the  overplus  by  undertaking  on 
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his  own  motion  evening-  services,  which 
have  never  been  made  much  of  and  which 
for  many  years  have  not  been  even  at- 
tempted. Beginning  with  November  2d 
service  Avill  be  held,  and  if  those  who  find 
it  so  difficult  to  devote  daytime  to  indoors 
and  a  church  service  appreciate  what 
they  are  offered  at  night,  the  church  will 
be  filled. 

New  life  is  manifest  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Mr.  Dutton  has  a  class  of  young- 
people,  and  Mr.  Davis  meets  an  adult 
class  on  alternate  Sundays.  A  kinder- 
garten class  for  the  youngest  beginners 
has  been  organized,  and  the  primary 
class  and  the  graded  main  school  show 
increased  attendance.  Teachers'  meet- 
ings are  regularly  held  and  an  executive 
committee  is  actively  participating  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

The  Starr  King  Club  is  again  active 
and  held  a  pleasant  hallowe'en  gather- 
ing. It  is  proposed  to  take  up  some  seri- 
ous work  in  addition  to  social  meetings. 
The  Channing  Auxiliary  is  well  sus- 
tained both  in  attendance,  interest  shown 
and  in  its  excellent  study  classes. 

The  October  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  Christian  Work  were  interesting 
ones  and  very  well  attended.  After  the 
business  routine  on  October  11th,  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Easton  gave  us  a  fine  paper 
and  interpreted  Robert  Browning's  "A 
Grammarian's  Funeral."  We  always 
feel  a  pride  when  one  of  our  own  mem- 
bers can  so  entertain  and  instruct  us. 
( hi  October  27th,  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  of 
Alameda,  gave  us  a  very  unusual  talk 
on  "Religious  Complexions."  It  showed 
great  study  and  presented  the  census  of 
religion  in  a  very  interesting  way.  Our 
different  sections  are  all  showing  activ- 
ity. On  October  10th  Mrs.  Barrett  gave 
a  Charity  Sale  and  Tea  at  the  Hotel 
Yorke.  The  fancy  work  and  aprons 
were  attractively  presented  and  found 
ready  buyers.  On  October  11th,  Mrs. 
Duneombe's  section  presented  the  Pas- 
more  Trio  and  Miss  Rose  von  Schmidt 
in  "Peer  Gynt,"  by  Ibsen,  and  the  "Peer 
Gynt"  suite  by  Grieg.  A  most  appre- 
ciative audience  enjoyed  the  artistic 
reading  and  beautiful  playing  of  the 
talented  Pasmore  sisters.  November 
promises  to  be  a  very  lively  month,  as 
several  section  heads  have  announced  en- 
tertainments. 


£>parks 


Willie  —  Pa,  when  has  a  man  horse 
sense?  Pa— When  he  can  say  "Nay," 
my  son. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"I  suppose  by  this  time,  Bobby,  you 
know  both  French  and  German?"  said 
the  visitor.  "Well,"  said  Bobby,  "I  can't 
say  I  know  'em,  sir ;  but— I'm  aware  of 
em." — Harper's  Bazar. 

The  professor  was  telling  the  class  in 
English  history  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
He  turned  to  one  of  the  young  men  and 
asked:  "How  old  was  Elizabeth,  Mr. 
Holmes?"  The  young  man  wore  a  far- 
away expression.  "Eighteen  on  her  last 
birthday,  sir,"  came  the  reply.— Lippin- 
cott's. 

The  Doctor— Mrs.  Brown  has  sent  for 
me  to  go  and  see  her  boy,  and  I  must  go 
at  once.  His  Wife—What  is  the  matter 
with  the  boy?  The  Doctor— I  do  not 
know,  but  Mrs.  Brown  has  a  book  on 
"What  to  Do  Before  the  Doctor  Comes," 
and  I  must  hurry  up  before  she  does 
it.— Puck. 

Senator  Hoar  once  had  a  dear  friend 
ill  with  appendicitis  and  was  becoming 
uneasy,  when  a  letter  announced  joy- 
fully that  the  surgeons  had  declared  the 
illness  not  appendicitis,  after  all,  but 
acute  indigestion.  "That  is  good  news.'' 
said  the  Senator.  "I  rejoice  that  the  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  the  table  of  contents  rather 
than  in  the  appendix."— Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

"Your  work  bears  the  closest  kind  of 
inspection,"  remarked  the  girl  with  the 
dimple.  "What  infinite  pains  yon  must 
take  with  it!"  "Perhaps,"  replied  the 
artist,  "but,  do  you  know,  I  enjoy  the 
pains."  "Then,"  she  rejoined  with  a 
bright  smile,  "you,  too,  pursue  art  for 
art's  ache." — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  German  church  dignitary  recently 

asked  a  curate,  who  had  delivered  a  ser- 
mon before  him,  how  long  lie  had  worked 
on     it.       "Three    hours."    was    the    reply. 

"What,  only  three  hours.  I  devote  several 
days  to  my  sermons,  sometimes  beginning 
them  on  a  Monday."  "Ah,  well,  as  the 
apostle  tells  us.  there  is  ,-i  great  diversity 

in  gifts." 
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It    should    Ik-  ■   source   of   pleasure   to  people   »  lio   board    to    know    that 

The  Majestic  Hotel 

1500  SUTTER  STREET,  N.  W.  Corner  of  Gough 

Has  been  leased  by  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  LIBBT,  a  lady  well   known  in 

San  Francisco  as  a  successful  hostess. 
The  Majestic  is  now  being  conducted  as  a 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL 

the  kind  of  a  hotel  that  existed  "before  the  fire,"  and  is  so  well  remembered  as  char- 
acteristic of  "The  City  That  Was"  and  sadly  missed  in  the  reconstruction;  a  hotel 
in  which  the  best  people  lived  in  comfort,  without  ostentation,  at  prices  they  could 
afford. 

The  Majestic  is  beautifully  located  on  the  sunniest  corner  of  two  good  streets  at 
the  summit  of  the  Sutter  Street  hill,  with  splendid  view  of  city  and  bay. 

The  house  is  well  planned,  solidly  built  and  beautifully  furnished.  The  dining- 
room  is  most  attractive  and  the  cooking  and  service  are  faultless.  The  desire  to 
please  is  everywhere  manifest.  The  attention  of  interested  parties  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. .MKS.    I,IBBV.     Lessee. 

MB.   GEORGK,   Manager. 
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Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian     [and 
Other   Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President — W.  P.  Olds,  Portland. 

Second  Vice-President  —  W.  H.  Payson,  San 
Francisco. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1914 — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Bev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Geo.  H.  Murdock, 
Alameda,  Cal;  Prof.  Karl  G.  Bendtorff, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  To  1915— Rev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Bev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rev.   Earl   M.   Wilbur,   Dean   Pacific  Unitarian 

School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

Eureka Rev.  Arthur  H.  Sargent. 

Fresno Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hanford Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Rev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach  .  . .  .Rev.  Franklin  Baker. 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Rev.  Horace  A.  Hand,  Assistant 
Minister. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

Pomona Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  .  .Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

OREGON. 

Eugene Rev.  Richard  W.  Borst. 

Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Rev.  Richard  F.  Fischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle.    (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) Rev.  Edward  Spencer. 

Spokane Rev.  John  H.  Dietrich. 


South  Pacific   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North   Pacific   Conference. 

President — Rev.  George  W.  Fuller,  of  Spokane, 
Wash. 

First  Vice-President — R.  W.  Montague,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Second  Vice-President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fellowship  Committee  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Rev.  Benj.  A.  Goodridge,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


American   Unitarian   Association. 

President— Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  John  W.  Day,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Allen  French,  Concord,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The    Alliance    of   Unitarian   Women. 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Recording   Secretary — Mrs.    Caroline   S.    Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.   11.   Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 

Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Minerva  U.  Loomis,  Portland. 

Directors— Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sitton,  Portland; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;  Dr.  Abby 
Fox  Rooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY     ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion : 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life: 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come: 

We  worship  <  )ne  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  coraeth  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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Ol)£   OesUng 


>#ben  irt  tb^  Mm  beginning  of  tbe  years, 
(bob  mixed  in  man  tbe  rapture  and  tl)e  tears 
~jS.nb  scattered  tbrougb  bis  brain  tbe  starry  stuff. 
3*fe  said,  "heboid!    Vet  tl)is  is  not  enough 
Tffor  3  must  test  bis  spirit  to  make  sure 
Obat  l)e  can  dare  tl)e  vision  and  endure. 

"U  wilt  withdraw  my  face. 

Veil  me  in  shadow  for  a  certain  space. 

Z&nb  leave  behind  only  a  broken  clue. 

Z&  crevice  wbere  tbe  glory  glimmers  tbrougb. 

Some  whisper  from  tbe  skip, 

Some  footprint  in  tt)e  road  to  track  me  by. 

"U  will  leave  man  to  make  tbe  fateful  guess, 
^ill  leave  bin*  torn  between  tbe  no  and  yes. 
~Xeave  l>inx  unresting  till  be  rests  in  me. 
~2)rawn  upward  by  tbe  cboice  tbat  makes  bim  free 
"Ceave  bin*  ii*  tragic  loneliness  to  cboose. 
Wilt)  all  in  life  to  win  or  all  to  lose." 

— ~E6win  3ttarkl>am 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

UNTARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
carrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, o>  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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only  as  the  mosl  refined  spirit  of  Christ- 
like unselfishness  and  idealism  come  to 
form  the  motif  of  lit'.'.  Liberal  religion, 
therefore,  must  struggle  on  in  a  com- 
paratively small  way.  dependent  upon 
the  souls  to  whom  selfish  benefits  arc  a 
long  by-gone  mile-stone,  and  waiting  for 
the  enthusiasm  that  springs  from  the 
Imp.,  for  ami  faith  in  a  better  humanity 
an. I  from  the  moral  earnestness  yielded 
only  by  spiritual  contacts  Far  removed 
from  tangible  and  definable  benefits.  In 
the  I. 'in:  run.  lliis  spiril  would,  of  course, 
be  tli.'  greatesl  and  mosl  practical  bless- 
ing  that  could  be  conferred  on  humanity. 
Bu1  it  can  never  be  defined  in  terms  of 
•'what  is  good  for  inc."  -only  in  terms 
of  the  enrichmenl  and  enobling  of  hu- 
manity's spirit  at  large,  in  terms  of 
growth  in  grace  and  strength  and  beauty 
..f  s.uil.  regardless  of  what  tin-  soul  may 
gel  in  return.  Such  a  religion  means 
the  mosl  vigorous  and  most  beautiful 
expression  of  the  powers  of  self  for  tin- 
sake  of  a  finer  humanity  vet  to  he.  This 
is  ;is  tar  removed  from  the  selfish  acquire- 
ment of  benefits  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West.  The  enthusiasms  that  must  send 
tins  type  of  gospel  forth  into  the  world 
will  depend,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  or- 
thodoxy,     upon      the      measure      of      the 

strength  and  importance  of  ii-  appeal  to 

individuals.  The  old  enthusiasm  says: 
"This    is    wr\    food    for Won't    you 

try  it  '"  The  enthusiasm  of  liberalism 
musl  say:  "('..me.  let  ns  work  and  fighl 
together  for  the  good  yet  to  be!" 

A.  M.  S. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
lTniversity  of  California  U  aiming  t<>  in- 
terpret agriculture  more  in  terms  <>f 
human  life  ami  civilization  than  in  mere 
p.uinds  and  bushels  of  produce.  As  one 
illustration  of  this  purpose  it  has  planned 
a  Minister's  Week  t.>  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity  Farm  at    Davis  from   December 


Isl  to  5th.  What  has  a  minister  to  do 
with  farming,  or  an  agricultural  col- 
lege with  ministers?  Much,  so  Dean 
Hunt  thinks.  A  large  majority  of  the 
ministers  live  in  the  country  or  in  small 
towns,  where  many  of  their  parishioners 
are  farmers.  The  more  closely  and  in- 
telligently the  ministers  can  become  in- 
formed upon  the  problems  and  methods 
agriculture,  especially  in  it-  pro- 
gressive aspects,  the  more  poinis  of  con- 
tact ami  sympathy  will  he  had  with 
their  farmer  parishioners.  Tradition 
tells  of  a  minister  who  was  assigned  t<>  a 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  several  railroad 
round-houses,  lie  at  first  knew  uothing 
of  railroad  men  and  their  work,  hnt  he 
presently  gained  a  remarkable  hold  over 
them  through  his  showing  an  under- 
standing of  th.ir  work  and  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  it.  The  secrel  "f  it  was  that 
his  bishop  advised  him  for  a  month  1.. 
drop  his  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism  of  the  Church,  and  instead  to 
n  aster  a  standard  ( !atechism  of  the 
Locomotive.  There  is  also  the  living 
question  of  rural  uplift,  through  im- 
proved movements  in  education,  sanita- 
tion, hygiene,  recreation,  civic  improve- 
ment, and  the  like,  which  may  make  a 
country  parish  as  interesting  a  field  of 
labor  as  any  in  the  city.  .Minister-  oughl 
to  he  logical  leaders  in  this  regeneration 
of  country  life.  Ami  the  agricultural 
college  makes  these  subjects  a  regular 
I  art  of  its  curriculum. 

The  published  programme  of  Minis- 
ter's  Week  furnishes  a  fascinating  sched- 
ule of  lectures  by  the  strom_re>t  men  of 
the  faculty,  on  all  -nils  of  subjects  iu 
agriculture,  horticulture,  poultry  rais- 
ing, irrigation,  fruit  culture,  sanitation, 

br liuL'.  dairying,  eugenics,  etc. 

interspersed  with  field  demonstrations, 
round  table  discussions,  and  the  like. 
filling  every  period  from  eighl  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night.   Whoever  reads 
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the  programme  will  want  to  go  for  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  thing,  and  will 
isome  home  again  brim  full  of  new  ideas 
and  broader  interest.  In  fact,  not 
merely  ministers,  but  "all  those  who  are 
occupied  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  of  rural  communities  are  invited 
to  attend."  The  university  has  done 
everything  possible  on  its  part  to  make 
the  week  attractive  and  attendance  easy. 
Not  only  is  there  no  admission  fee,  but 
attendants  will  be  the  .miosis  of  the  uni- 
versity in  a  tent  city  erected  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  ministers  will  be 
furnished  meals  without  charge.  If  this 
first  meeting  is  heartily  supported,  it 
will  become  an  annual  institution,  and 
should  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
rural  life  of  the  Stale. 

There  is  not  always  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  totally  benighted  and 
the  utterly  emancipated  in  religion. 
Both  are  considerably  liable  to  supersti- 
tion with  regard  to  the  past.  For  if  the 
former  seem  superstitiously  attached  to 
old  customs  of  thought  or  custom,  the 
latter  quite  as  often  seem  superstitiously 
afraid  of  them.  Between  the  conserva- 
tives worship  of  a  fetich  and  the  radi- 
cal's fear  of  a  bogy  there  isn't  much 
choice.  It  is  unreason  in  either  case ;  but 
probably  less  excusable  in  the  enlight- 
ened mind  of  the  liberal  than  in  the  be- 
nighted mind  of  the  traditionalist. 

Some  "ministers  would  think  it  sacri- 
lege to  read  anything  but  the  Bible  from 
the  pulpit;  others  would  read  it,  if  at  all, 
only  with  an  apology  for  being  so  sub- 
servient to  an  outworn  tradition.  Some 
ministers  would  not  enter  the  pulpit  un- 
gowned,  though  they  alienated  life-time 
members  of  their  parishes;  some  laymen 
would  not  attend  the  church  at  all  if  the 
minister  were  to  wear  one.  One  minister 
proclaims  his  profession  by  every  ele- 
ment of  dress,  manner,  and  tone;  an- 
other is  in  constant  apprehension  lest  he 


shall  be  recognized  as  a  minister  except 
in  the  pulpit,  and  does  his  best  to  seem 
under  leal  even  there.  Some  make  the 
whole  church  center  about  its  sacra- 
ments, while  others  take  the  slightest 
sacramentalism  as  a  virtual  surrender 
to  Rome. 

It  is  the  long-standing  conflict  be- 
tween the  Puritan  and  the  Catholic  tem- 
perament. If  the  Catholic  or  the  Epis- 
copalian had  a  given  church  custom — 
common  prayer,  responsive  reading, 
Bible  reading  without  comment,  kneel- 
ing, observance  of  Christmas  and  Easter, 
or  what  not — that  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  Puritan  should  abhor  such 
rags  of  popery  in  his  own  practice.  We 
know  even  now  an  honorable  church  of 
the  Puritan  tradition  in  New  England 
(and  there  are  doubtless  many  others), 
where  the  congregation  never  join  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer — because  they  object  to 
turning  Episcopalian  ! 

But  these  are  extremes.  Fortunately 
churches  and  men  as  a  whole  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  reasonable  in  these 
matters,  and  the  examples  given  are  in- 
teresting only  because  they  are  some- 
what exceptional.  The  really  liberal 
mind  is  not  frightened  by  names  or 
forms  or  associations,  nor  attached  to 
them  in  themselves,  but  regards  them  as 
in  themselves  of  little  importance.  He 
judges  such  things  by  their  intrinsic 
qualities,   if  they   have  any;   and   by   the 

service  they  may  render  to-day,  whether 
that  be  more  or  less  than  in  the  past. 
Alter  all  St.  Paul  was  a  good  example 
of  the  earnest,  but  libera!  soul;  when  he 
laid  down  the  sound  principle  that  the 
letter  and  the  form  are  nothing,  but  that 
all  depends  upon  the  spirit,  which  alone 
giveth  life.  E.  M.  W. 
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It  is  interesting,  often  startling,  to  ob- 
serve how  unerringly  the  onward  sweep 
of  progress  corrects  our  individual  and 
collective  misapprehensions  and  misgo- 
ings.  The  Universe  is  on  the  side  of 
..,  and  righteousness  in  their  long- 
drawn  conflict  with  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion. The  obscuring  and  misleading 
shadow  of  the  Unreal  dissolves  under  the 
fierce  lighl  and  chemic  action  of  the 
Real :  and  there  is  nothing  hidden  which 
shall  not  be  revealed. 

Time    was    when    the*  daily    press    was 

justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective instruments  of  progress  for  the 
attainment  of  these  desirable  and  neces- 
sary ends.     It  apprised  us  of  the  doings 

of  all  sorts  and  conditions  id'  men.  both 
singly,  and  in  their  various  helpful  or 
hurtful  fellowships.  It  kept  us  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  tile  social  health. 
He  who  wished  well  for  his  kind,  and 
whose  work  ran  in  the  same  groove  as  his 
wishes,  rejoiced  in  its  active  co-opera- 
tion: while  he  whose  deeds  were  evil 
feared  it  more  than  he  feared  the  police. 
It  has  not  wholly  lost  its  power  for  good, 
though  of  late  it  has  fallen  under  sus- 
picion, ami  that  the  suspicion  is  not  un- 
warranted, lie  who  runs  may  read. 
The  daily  uewspaper    does    not    now 

occupy  the  place  which  once  belonged  to 
it  as  the  censor  of  public  morals,  or  the 
molder  of  public  opinion:  and  its  de- 
cline is  due  apparently  to  ihe  conditions 
Under  which  it   is  produced.      It  is  a  husi- 

m  ss  enterprise  representing  consider- 
able outlay   of  capital,   the   income   from 

which  is  the  special  objed  of  interesl  in 
tlie  field  of  its  moral  perspective.     The 

voice  of  the  counting  room  is  authorita- 
tive even  within  the  "editorial  sanctum  !" 
"The  paper  must  lie  made  to  pay";  which 

means  that  it  must  have  advertisers; 
which  means  again  that  it  must  have  a 
lar'_re  circulation:  to  obtain  which  "it 
must   give  the  people  what  they  want." 


Whether  the  daily  newspaper  accur- 
ately interprets  the  wants  of  the  people 
is  an  open  question  to  which  those  who 
are  disposed  to  think  well  of  the  people 
will  he  t. -milted  to  give  a  negative  an- 
swer. To  many  the  newspaper  of  the 
present  seems  more  the  pander  than  the 
purveyor  in  what  it  offers  for  daily  con- 
sumption. 

What  is  urged  againsl  the  new-  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  editorial  page.  Most 
newspapers  have  a  prescribed  "policy"; 
and  the  editorial  paragraphs  are  written 
to  conform  thereto  by  men  who  write 
what  they  are  paid  to  write;  what  is 
often  sharply  a1  variance  with  their  own 
convictions,  and  is  therefore  of  no  value 
at  all.  There  is  at  the  writer's  dhow  as 
he  writes  a  newspaper  which  might  be 
offered  as  "exhibit  A"  in  Bupport  of  these 

contentions.     It  is  not  tl nly  one  of  its 

kind,  though  it  is  one  id'  the  worst.  The 
writer  buys  a  copy  of  it  occasionally 
when  he  is  mentally  and  morally  "un- 
strung"; hut  if  he  lakes  t  into  a  street- 
car, he  sits  on  it,  that  none  may  observe 
what  unsavory  company  he  keeps.  To 
touch  pitch  is  to  become  defiled;  and  one 
may  have  a  good  deal  of  defilement  for  a 
penny,  if  he  know  in  what  market  to 
t  fade. 

The  decline  of  the  daily  newspaper 
were  a  more  serious  misfortune  if  the 
place  it  has  hitherto  occupied  were  des- 
tined to  remain  unfilled:  hut  apparently 
it  is  not.  The  moving-picturje  show, 
which  in  the  brief  period  of  iis  existence 
has  become  the  "poor  man's  theatre." 
bids  fair  to  become  also  his  newspaper. 
his  substitute  for  foreign  travel,  as  well 
as  his  efficienl  instructor  in  elementary 
science  and  art.  It  ;s  exercising  all  these 
functions  at  present  with  a  degree  of 
sneer, s  which  more  ; 1 1 1 < I  more  must  ad  ;i> 

a  challenge  to  the  enterprise  of  the  mak- 
ers of  films. 
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Now  and  then  the  moving-pieture  man 
and  his  machine  bob  up  in  unexpected 
places,  with  results  that  are  either  grati- 
fying' or  disconcerting  according  to 
"whose  ox  is  gored."  It  is  reported,  for 
example,  that  he  has  invaded  the  scene 
of  the  present  disturbance  in  the  coal 
Regions  of  Colorado,  and  that  what  is  be- 
ing thrown  upon  the  screen  is  inciting 
the  mine  operators  and  their  newspaper 
advocates  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
the  films.  This  is  significant  if  true ; 
fatal  to  those  interests  and  causes  which 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day. 

Those  of  us  who  have  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  camera  as  a  plaything  know 
that  in  skillful  and  unscrupulous  hands 
it  may  be  made  to  lie ;  but  it  will  not  lie 
of  itself;  while  the  editorial  pencil  often 
will.  The  camera  will  not  "take"  what 
is  not  there,  it  will  take  only  what  is 
Concerning  what  is  there  we  are  curious, 
— more  than  curious;  and  whosoever  or 
whatsoever  can  show  us  that,  in  a  fashion 
not  to  be  controverted  or  doubted,  will 
win  home  to  our  business  and  our  bosoms 
with  immeasurable  profit  to  us,  and  due 
meed  of  honor  to  itself.  E.  G.  S. 


The  rapidly  approaching  Christmas 
season  reminds  us  of  another  repetition 
of  the  delightful  and  dreadful  season  of 
mingled  enjoyment  and  disturbance  that 
every  year  we  long  for  and  dread  in 
almost  equal  degree.  We  rejoice  that 
it  is  the  time  for  good  will  and  its  fond 
expression.  For  once  we  feel  privileged 
to  do  what  we  would  like  to  do  all  the 
year  round.  We  open  our  hearts  and 
our  purses  and  try  to  make  others  hap- 
py— that  is,  some  others.  We  usually 
begin  with  those  who  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  our  love  and  lavish 
upon  them  gifts  that  might  cause  them 
to  doubt  our  sanity. 

We  at  any  rate  cultivate  fertility  of 
imagination  in  conjuring  up  wants  where 


needs  do  not  exist.  It  also  has  the  merit 
of  helping  business.  The  teeming  popu- 
lation of  Germany  and  Japan  are  em- 
ployed for  months  in  creating  objects 
that  may  prove  enticing,  but  run  no  risk 
whatever  of  being  scorned  because  1  hey 
are  of  use.  Wonderful  toys  are  headed 
for  surfeited  children  in  every  land.  Edi- 
tions de  luxe  of  books  that  no  one  reads 
await  the  purchaser  with  more  dollars 
than  sense.  The  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
who  ought  to  pay  their  taxes  are  granted 
further  time  that  they  may  have  money 
to  spend  for  their  loved  ones.  What  a 
hodge  podge  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
ridiculous. 

After  all,  it  is  but  an  added  instance 
of  the  every-day  test  of  use  and  abuse. 
No  good  thing  but  bears  with  it  the  pos- 
sibility of  evil.  Overdone  virtues  are 
often  .little  better  than  vice.  Giving  is 
usually  good;  we  are  rather  too  exclu- 
sively given  to  getting,  but  when  it  comes 
to  promiscuous  giving,  regardless  of  all 
considerations  because  it  is  expected,  or 
even  because  it  is  pleasant,  rights  of 
property  and  priority  of  demand  should 
give  us  pause.  There  are  people  who 
leave  debts  unpaid  because  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  forego  making  presents 
and  there  are  many  more  who  overlook 
all  sorts  of  helpfulness  of  those  who  need 
that  they  may  do  what  is  expected  in 
"remembering"  some  one  who  has  remem- 
bered, or  probably  will  remember,  them. 

If  a  Christmas  clearing-house  could  be 
established,  it  would  greatly  simplify  the 
observance  of  a  pleasant  custom,  and  the 
saving  would  perceptibly  relieve  the 
stringency  of  the  money  market.  A 
scrap-book,  in  which  the  exchanged  cer- 
tificates could  be  pasted  would  afford  a 
pleasant  permanent  record  of  expressed 
friendliness,  with  no  expense  for  insur- 
ance, loss  by  breakage  or  gentlemanly 
burglars.  Housekeeping  would  be  sim- 
plified   in    the    matter   of   dusting,    and 
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tables,  walls  ;iii(l  drawers  would  be  great- 
ly relieved. 

There  is  another  side  to  this.  It  is 
beautiful  to  sec  whal  ;i  kindly  bouI,  with 
skill  and  taste  and  a  very  little  money, 
c;iii  do.  It  is  a  fine  pari  of  education 
for  children  to  cultivate  in  this  manner 
imagination  and  the  power  <>1'  accom- 
plishment through  handicraft,  to 
nothing  of  the  joy  of  giving  pleasure  to 
others. 

The  long  and  Bhorl  of  it  is  that  giving 
affords  a  fine  school  for  discretion,  in- 
cluding independence,  justice  and  good 
taste.  The  difference  between  use  and 
abuse  is  very  great,  and  happy  is  the 
man  who  can  look  back  on  ;i  Christmas 
past  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  and 
self-respect. 

We  hear  of  ;i  new  order  of  honorable 
purpose,  dissenters  from  the  established 
ways.  Banded  against  useless  giving, 
they  call  themselves  "Spugs."  They  ap- 
ply the  hopeful  watch-word  of  modern 
reformers,— dissatisfaction  with  existing 
conditions,  to  the  abuse  to  which  society 
is  a1  leasl  subject.  The  membership  is 
reported  large  and  the  discontented  rally 
to  the  standard. 

Let  us  hope  they  will  be  merciful  at 

first,    and    that    their    measures    may    l>e 

constructive  as  well  ;is  destructive.    The 

1 ' "  1 1  >  1 1 ;  i  >  i  s  should  he  placed  on  the  "use- 
less"' rather  than  the  "giving."  Greal  is 
'he  need  of  encouraging  useful  giving. 
It  is  a  more  difficull  act.  hut  it  is  worth 
the  difference  of  applied  effort. 

C.  A.  M. 


Threads  of  Gold. 

No  night  su  wit. I  but  brings  the  constant  bub 

With  love  ;incl  power  untold ; 
No  time  su  dark  bul  through  its  woof  then   ru 
d  tbr<  ads  of  gold. 

'    anch. 


fLOttv 

Fresno  has  an  Emerson  Guild  which, 
in  addition  to  holding  aloft  a  noble 
name,  is  concerned  in  the  social  im 
of  the  young  Unitarians.  On  November 
12th  they  held  a  pleasant  meeting,  where 
games  and  dancing  were  enjoyed  with 
refreshments  afterward. 

on  the  Sunday  evenings  of  Novem- 
ber Rev.  A.  II.  Sargenl  of  Eureka  of- 
fered a  series  d|'  five  sermons  on  "Honesl 
Men  in  Public  Service.'-  lie  firsl  dealt 
with  the  cardinal  virtue  -honesty.  Cor- 
iolanus  was  taken  as  its  exponent  and 
his  story  was  attractingly  told. 

Rev.  a  !'.  Shroul  of  San  X 
folded  the  Unitarians  of  Santa  Cruz  a 
pleasanl  and  profitable  evening  on  No- 
vember 1 1th.  when  at  Hackley  Hall  he 
offered  a  review  of  Robert  Herick's  "A 
Life  for  a  Life."  a  hook  written  with  a 
greal  purpose. 

On  November  10th  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin  addressed  the  Ebell  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  on  "The  spirit  of  Education." 
The  Rev.  Dana  Bartletl  followed  with  an 
address  on  "Gowning  the  city  in  Green." 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  held  a 
"Ladies'  Night"  on  November  12th, 
which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  who  look  for  his  theme  "The 
Natural  Unrest." 

The  vesper  organ  recitals  given  at  the 
Berkeley  Church  on  each  Friday  after- 
noon at  5:10  o'clock  are  meeting  with 
encouraging  attendance.  At  every  ves- 
per recital  the  church  is  nearly  tilled  by 
students,  professors  and  many  others 
who  find  possible  at  that  time  of  day  a 
half-hour  of  rest  and  meditation. 

Rev.  William  Channing  Brown,  of 
Boston,  Field  Secretary  for  the  New 
England  states,  has  been  doing  good 
work  in  Montana.  As  a  result  of  his 
missionary  work  Rev.  II.  II.  Schumacher 

has  accepted   a   call   to   Helena,  and    Rev. 

R.  II.  Vartiamen  has  been  appointed 
state  missionary  to  the  Finnish  people 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
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Rev.  A.  II.  Sargent,  of  Eureka,  on 
Nov.  16th  preached  on  "An  Honest 
Anarchist,"  mentioning  two  fine  ex- 
amples,— the  Prophet  Jeremiah  and 
Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Unitarians  are  planning  a  universal 
congress  of  religions  in  Tokio,  Japan,  in 
the  spring  of  1915.  Leading  Japanese 
are  said  to  have  expressed  approval  of 
the  plan,  which  contemplates  similar 
congresses  in  Europe,  India,  Ceylon  and 
Shanghai,  to  be  followed  by  a  final  con- 
gress in  San  Francisco.  The  suggestion 
was  made  to  Japan  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land, who  is  traveling  in  the  Far  East, 
representing  particularly  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  The  object  of  the 
congress  is  to  break  down  existing  bar- 
riers which  divide  religions,  nations  and 
races.  The  idea,  according  to  a  Tokio 
dispatch,  has  been  welcomed  in  Japan 
as  a  step  toward  bringing  about  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  de- 
voted his  morning  service  on  November 
2d  to  a  review  of  the  recent  and  remark- 
able book  of  Professor  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  on  "Social  Environment  and 
Moral  Progress,"  commending  it  strong- 
ly, and  declaring  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
in  the  least  cares  about  such  problems. 
Professor  Wallace  is  severe  in  his  ar- 
raignment of  modern  society,  with  its 
faulty  administration  of  justice,  its  man- 
agement of  poor-houses,  its  insanitary 
dwellings,  its  alcoholism,  its  prostitution, 
its  divorces,  its  wars  and  its  increasing 
armaments.  He  finds  an  absence  of  mor- 
ality as  a  guiding  principle  among  the 
governing  classes,  and  seems  to  feel  that 
"labor  seems  to  offer  the  only  hope  of 
moral  advance."  Mr.  Powers  said  in 
conclusion:  "The  abolition  of  poverty, 
of  intemperance,  of  disease,  of  ignor- 
ance, of  superstition,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  justice,  of  equality,  of  oppor- 
tunity for  us  all — that  is  the  ideal  of 
the  educators  of  to-day.  Is  there,  I  ask, 
anything  higher  or  liner  for  us  all  to  set 
our  hands  and  hearts  to  accomplish?" 


On  November  3d  Dr.  George  Stedman 
Sumner  of  the  economics  department  of 
Pomona  College  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Outlook  Club  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Pomona  on  "The  New  China." 
Dr.  Sumner  recently  passed  a  year  in 
the  Orient  studying  conditions  there. 

The  assembled  Episcopalians  and  as- 
sembled Unitarians  sent  fraternal  greet- 
ings lo  assembled  Congregationalists  last 
week.  A  college  president,  trying  to 
"resolute"  down  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  these  greetings,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly rebuked.  The  rebuke  represents 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  denominationalism  has 
served  a  purpose.  But  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  or  not  that  purpose  is 
dying.  Education  is  standardizing  in- 
telligence. As  people  think  alike,  they 
will  act  more  and  more  alike  for  the 
common  good.  They  will  Avorship  a  com- 
mon God.  A  common  fatherhood  means 
a  common  brotherhood.  And  that  spells 
democracy,  which,  in  turn,  means  a 
growing  good  will  among  men,  and  that 
will  bring  peace  on  earth.  AVe  are  living 
in  a  great  time.  Only  war  can  stop  the 
great  democratic  spirit  of  fraternity  that 
is  coming  into  the  earth — California  Out- 
look. 

On  November  2d  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton 
of  Fresno  preached  on  "Our  Bible — 
and  Other  Bibles."  In  closing  he  said: 
"We  arrive  at  two  inevitable  conclusions: 
First.  alL  religions  and  sacred  books 
spring  from  the  same  source  through  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  There  is  but 
one  kind  of  inspiration  in  them  all.  If 
our  Bible  is  divinely  inspired,  so  are 
they  all.  Neil  her  can  God  lie  claimed 
exclusively  by  Jews  and  Christians,  for 
'He  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth':  and 
as  Peter  taught,  'Among  all  races,  he 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  acceptable  to  Him.'  Hence  it  is 
our  privilege  to  gather  Truth  from  any 
and  every  source,  every  Bible  thai  man- 
kind has  produced.  We  ought  to  recog- 
nise the  truth  and  beauty  of  every  Bible, 
for  this  will  bring  us  to  greater  liberty 
of  thought,  greater  expanse  of  soul,  and 
into  richer  realms  of  religious  experi- 
ence." 
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The  San  Jose  friends  of  Colonel  Philo 
Hersey,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
six  months'  sojourn  in  Europe,  welcomed 
him  home  in  a  cordially  royal  manner  at 
a  reception  held  in  the  parlors,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  H  was  a  well-de- 
served tribute  of  regard.  II*'  spoke  in- 
terestingly of  his  travels. 

In  Los  Angeles  at  Thanksgiving  four 
societies  united  in  a  service  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Rev.  C.  Elwood  Nash  of 
the  Universalisl  Church  delivered  the 
sermon,  speaking  on  "World  Thanksgiv- 
ing." The  other  churches  participating 
were  the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship  and  the 
Hope-Streel  .Jewish  Congregation. 

As  an  interesting  prelude  te  a  sermon 
on  "The  .Wed  of  a  .More  Scientific  Inter- 
pretation of  Religion,"  Rev.  T1k.ih.-is 
Clayton  of  Fresno,  on  November  30th, 
spoke  of  the  remarkable  work  being  done 
by  the  Museum  of  History,  Science  and 
Art  of  Los  Angeles,  in  excavating  the 
petroleum  pits  located  on  the  La  Brea 
ranch  in  thai  city,  where  has  been  un- 
covered the  mosl  wonderful  deposit  of 
bones  of  extinct  and  prehistoric  animals 
and  birds  the  world  up  to  now  has  seen. 

Also  a  tree  which  is  believed  tO  be  111'' 
oldest    preserved    tree    ill    the   world.       .Mr. 

Clayton  showed  ;i  sample  of  the  wood  of 

this  tree.  alSO  "lie  of  tile  holies.  ;illd  ll.'IVe 
till'    present     reSUltS    of    the    e\c;i  V;|  t  !o|  l    ;is 

told  to  him  by  the  director  of  the 
museum.  The  latest  find  was  the  15- 
foot  tusk  of  an  extinct  elephant. 

At  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Unitarians, 
Swedenborgians,  Universalists  and  .lews 
united  in  a  Thanksgiving  service.  Rabbi 
Wise  delivered  the  sermon.     1  |r  said  that 

the  liberal  church,  represented  at  the 
aervices,  recognized  the  dangers  of  re- 
ligion in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous, 
lint  recognized  the  power  and  influence 

of   the   true   religious  spirit,   the  spirit 

which  actuated  the  early  fathers  who  laid 

the  foundation  of  this  country  surround- 
ed by  perils,  inclement  weather  and  the 
hostile  men.  Rabbi  AVise  pointed  out 
that  the  real  foundation  of  the  Republic 
rested  in  the  "fear  of  God,  not  the  fear 

of  harm  and  revolution  ami  punish- 
ment, but  the  recognition  of  tin-  domin- 
ance of  God  ui  the  affairs  of  men." 


The  Unity  Club  of  the  Redlands 
Church  seems  to  discuss  noted  books  in 
a  very  thorough  and  interesting  manner. 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  is  being  re- 
viewed. On  November  16th  a  member 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Function  of  the 
Church."  At  the  following  meeting  a 
young  woman  read  a  paper  on  "Allison 
Parr."  a  character  study,  a  discussion 
following  on  "Children  of  the  Rich — 
Preston  a  Type."  Other  related  topics 
form  BUbjects  of  discussion  that  touch 
on  vital  life  issues,  so  that  whatever  is 
helpful  in  the  book  will  be  broughl   out. 

The  keeping  open  every  day  of  the 
Protestanl     churches     in     Los    Angeles 

seems    to    he     favored    by    the    ministers 

generally.  Mr.  Hodgin  writes:  "We 
have  an  open  church  all  the  time  and  we 
have  many  hooks  and  other  literature  at 
the  disposal  of  any  who  may  wish  to 
use  them.  I  believe  that  a  church  build- 
ing should  be  used  in  every  way  that 
makes  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity and  as  far  as  possible  1  believe 
a  church  should  be  a  church  home."     All 

Catholic  churches  are  open  each  day  of 
the  year,  many  opening  shortly  after  fire 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remaining 
open  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
A  prominent  priest  said  yesterday  that 
many  who  were  not  Catholics  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  open  doors  of  Catholic 
churches  and  often  stopped  to  talk  to  the 
priests  on  religious  subjects. 

The  Stockton  papers  show  a  tine  spirit 

of  hospitality  to  the  young  minister  of 
the  I 'nit aria n  ( 'hurch.     The  huh  /»  ml,  >it 

of  December  1st  published  quite  a  full 
report  of  Rev.  Arthur  B.   Ileebs'  sermon 

on  "The  Sources  of  Our  Knowledge  of 

the    Life  of  .leslis."   in   which   he  set    forth 

the  superior  reliability  of  the  gospel  <>t' 
Mark. 

The    Oakland    Church    has    a    club    of 

young  people  who  have  developed  a  g I 

deal   of  dramatic   talent.      <  hi    l> mber 

ll'th  at  Starr  King  Hall,  they  will  offer 
three  complete  short  plays:  "The  Dryad," 
written  by  Adam  shirk,  a  local  author; 
"Barbara,"  by  Thomas  Grant,  and  the 
well-known  "Clerical  Error,"  by  Henry 
Arthur  .lone-. 
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For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco held  its  Thanksgiving  service  all 
by  itself,  and  though  the  only  notice 
was  from  the  pulpit  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day, a  pretty  good  congregation  listened 
to  a  good  sermon,  which  was  a  thanks- 
giving utterance  and  something  more, 
since  Mr.  Dutton  urged  his  hearers  to 
feel  a  healthy  dissatisfaction  for  many 
conditions  that  they  could  not,  and  ought 
not  to,  feel  thankful  for. 

The  Liberal  League  of  Fresno  an- 
nounces some  fine  programs  in  the  near 
future.  The  latter  part  of  December 
Chester  H.  Rowell  will  speak  upon  the 
Mexican  situation,  whatever  it  happens 
to  be  at  that  time.  In  January  Francis 
J.  Heney  will  speak  upon  the  "Panama 
Canal,  and  Its  Influence  Upon  the  In- 
dustries of  California."  In  February, 
William  E.  Smythe  of  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  will  speak  upon  "Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  New  Freedom." 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  announces 
five  illustrated  evening  sermons  on  Pa- 
cific Coast  civilization.  In  his  circular 
he  says:  "The  Minister  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Oakland  believes  pro- 
foundly in  the  service  of  worship,  but  he 
believes  just  as  earnestly  in  the  service 
of  instruction.  We  are  benefited  by  the 
emotional  uplift  in  song  and  prayer  and 
sermon.  We  are  also  benefited  by  all 
that  enlarges  our  knowledge — especially 
of  heroic  deeds  and  days.  The  building 
of  Pacific  Coast  civilization  in  a  period 
not  much  exceeding  a  half  century  in  an 
achievement  at  once  romantic,  heroic, 
intensely  human  and  therefore  of  fasci- 
nating interest.  To  tell  this  story,  and  by 
telling  it,  to  aid  in  inspiring  men  and 
women  of  to-day  to  complete  worthily 
the  work  of  the  fathers  is  our  object  in 
these  lectures."  The  dates  and  themes 
are  as  follows:  December  7th,  "Winning 
the  Pacific  Northwest  —  Seattle,  the 
Wonderful";  December  14th.  "Where 
Rolls  the  Oregon — Portland  at  the  Gate 
of  Empire";  December  21st,  "The  Land 
of  Sunshine  —  Old  Missions  and  New- 
Cities";  December  28th,  "San  Francisco 
and  the  Exposition  of  1915" ;  January 
1th,  "My  City— Oakland :  Opportunity 
That  is  Destinv." 


Rev.  Francis  Watry,  of  Santa  Ana, 
defends  himself  from  having  resigned  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  town  paper, 
the  Register:  "Some  years  ago  Mark 
Twain  was  in  London  for  a  short  time. 
One  day  a  report  went  out  that  he  was 
dead.  He  immediately  sent  a  message 
to  his  loved  ones  at  home,  saying:  "The 
report  of  my  death  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated." The  report  of  my  resigning  tin- 
pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  this 
city,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Register,  is  likewise  greatly  exaggerated. 
At  least  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
If  anyone  has  done  any  resigning  for  me 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  guilty. 
I  am  conducting  a  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ice for  the  Unitarian  church  at  Long- 
Beach  and  expect  to  do  so  till  they  find  a 
new  minister,  and  that  seems  to  be  about 
all.  It  will  soon  be  ten  years  since  I  be- 
gan my  ministry  here,  and  so  far  I  have 
not  had  even  a  slight  attack  of  the  resig- 
nation itch  and  am  not  afflicted  with  it 


My  Conscience. 

Sometimes  my  Conscience  says,  says  lie, 

"Don't   you  know   inc.'" 

And  I,  says  I,  skeered  through  and  through, 

"Of  course  I  do. 

You  air  a  nice  chap  ever'  way, 

I'm  here  to  say! 

You  make  me  cry — you  make  me  pray, 

And  all  them  good  things  thataway — 

That  is,  at  night.    Where  do  you  stay 

Durin'  the  day?" 

And  then  my  Conscience  says,  onc't  more, 

"You  know  me — shore"?' 

•'Oh,  yes,"  says  I,  a-tremblin'  faint. 

"You're  jes'  a  saint ! 

Your  ways  is  all  so  holy-right, 

1    love  you  better  ever'  night 

You  come  around — 'tel  plum  daylight, 

When  you  air  out  o'  sight!" 

And  then  my  Conscience  sori  o1  grits 

His   teeth,   and   spits 

On   his  two  hands  and   grabs,  of  course, 

Some  old   remorse. 

And   beats  me  with   the   big  butt-end 

<  )'   that   thing — 'tel   my  Clo'stest    friend 

'Ud  hardly  know   me.      ••.Now,"   says   he. 

•'lie   keerful   as  you'd   orto  be 

And  alius  think  o'  me!" 

— James  Whitcomb  "Riley  in  tin  Century. 
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3n  iHcmoriam 


John  Alexander  Cruzan. 
When  .Mi-.  Cruzan  died  at  his  home 
near  Santa  Rosa  <>n  tin-  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 11th,  a  faithful  Bervant  of  <;<><! 
passed  to  his  reward,  and  one  who  for 
the  pasl  ten  years  and  more  has  been  an 
energetic  ami  effective  worker  in  our 
churehes  on  this  coast.  He  was  born  in 
southern  Indiana  in  1841,  hut  spent  the 
mosl  of  his  life  l<>  young  manhood  in 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Iowa.  While 
i. nt  ;i  lad  he  se1  out  to  learn  tin-  printer's 
trade,    in    which    he    became    an    expert: 

;ill(l     ;it      tile     Jill.'     of     sixteen      he     took     lip 

newspaper  work.     lie  gave  this  up  in 

1861  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  served 
i'mi  three  and  a  halt  years  in  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  return  he  became  seri- 
ously Interested  in  religion,  and  deter- 
mined lo  become  a  minister:  and  to  this 
end  he  studied  at    Beloit  College,  and   at 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1871.     After 

this  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  served 

in     the     ministry     of     Congregational 

churches. 

After    serving    several    years    at    St. 

Charles.    III.,  and   at    Sioux  Falls,   S.  D.. 

I ame  to  the  Pacific  <  loasl  in  1*77  as 

minister  of  the  Firsl  Congregational 
Church  at  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he 
served  with  conspicuous  success  for  five 
\  ears,  until  the  failure  of  his  voice  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  another  climate.  Here 
he  came  into  association  with  Rev.  'I'.  L. 

Eliot,    and    th's    fact,    as    he    afterwards 

confessed,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
bringing  about  his  later  change  of  views 
ami  church  relations,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  however,  whither  he  had  none 
in  search  of  heller  health,  he  found  him- 
self in  an  atmosphere  allowing  him  so 
much  freedom  that    for  some  time  he  felt 

ai  p.ace  where  he  was.  id'  was  minister 
of  the  Fori  St.  ( Jhurch  I  now  the  <  Jentral 
l  'n'on  ( Ihurch  i  at  Honolulu  for  six 
\  ears,  and  of  the  Union  <  Ihurch  at  Hilo 
for  four  years  in  the  [glands  he  occu- 
pied a  position  of  great  influence,  ami 
was    a    member    of    the    •'Committee    of 

Thirteen"  to  draft  the  m-w  ( Constitution 
which  King  Kalakana  signed.  After  re- 
turning to  California  he  served  the 
Third   Congregational    Church    in    San 


Francisco  for  three  years  and  the  Con- 
gregational  Church  at  Santa  Cruz  for 
three  years,  and  was  editor  of  our  Con- 
gregational contemporary,  Tin  Pacific, 
fin-  one  year. 

Mr.  Cruzan  had  always  helonged  to  the 
liberal  wing  of  his  denomination,  hut  in 
1898  lie  began  seriously  to  study  the 
teachings  of  Unitarianism.  Becoming 
convinced  that  they  were  true,  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  with  l; 1  con- 
science remain  where  he  was,  and  in 
1892  In-  accordingly  sought  Unitarian 
fellowship.  For  one  who  had  occupied 
an  honorable  position  in  his  denomina- 
tion, it  was  a  costly  step  and  a  hrave  one 

to  lake,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  to  go 
out  not  knowing  whither  he  went:  and 
the  price  he  was  required  to  pay  was  a 
heavy  one  both  financially  and  socially. 
For  he  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  ten 
years'  service  in  very  modest  posts,  with 
salaries  hut  a  fraction  of  what  he  had 
formerly  received,  and  worked  solely  in 
places  offering  serious  problems  and 
hard  ones  to  solve,  and  often  in  most 
discouraging  circumstances.  lint  Mr. 
Cruzan  was  a  good  soldier  who  knew  how- 
to  endure  hardships  without  complaint  : 
and  suffer  as  he  might,  socially,  ma- 
terially, or  physically,  he  habitually  wore 
the  mien  of  courage,  faith,  and  cheer 
which,  resolutely  carried  out.  served  to 
redeem  more  than  one  desperate  situa- 
tion with  which   he  had  to  deal. 

In  the  Unitarian  ministry.  Mi-.  Cru- 
zan served  churches  at  Greal  Falls. 
Mont..  1903-4;  at  Santa  Rosa  for  a  W-w 
months  in  1904;  at  Spokane,  1904-6,  and 
a1  San  -love.  1906-8.  |,,  the  autumn  of 
1908  he  was  appointed  Field  Agenl  for 
the  Pacific  States,  ami  served  in  this 
capacity  until  the  finances  of  the  Asso- 
ciation caused  the  office  to  he  abandoned 

in  the  spring  of  191 1.  His  task  as  Field 
Agent  was  the  extremely  difficult  one  of 
QUrsing  hack  to  health  churches  that 
were  apparently  aboul  to  die.  or  to  bring 
to  hie  those  apparently  already  dead; 
ami  the  m ssities  of  the  situation  re- 
quired him  to  accomplish  his  tasks  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  A  settled  minis- 
ter may  build  up  a  church  patiently,  one 

by   one;   hilt    a    Field    Agent    is  expected   lo 

gel  results  quickly  in  order  to  justify  his 
special  office.  Mr.  ( 'ruzaii  was  equal  to  hia 

task.      He  was  rich  in  experience  of  how 
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to  go  to  work,  he  was  resourceful,  he  was 
"a  good  mixer,"  he  was  an  efficient  or- 
ganizer, he  was  a  strong  and  thoughtful 
preacher,  and  he  thoroughly  believed  in 
his  cause  and  devoted  hmself  to  it  with 
tireless  energy.  His  first  field  was  at 
Eureka,  where  he  took  a  starved  and 
discouraged  church,  just  ready  to  dis- 
band, and  within  a  few  months  left  it 
ready  to  call  a  permanent  minister  and 
to  erect  a  place  of  worship.  He  next  un- 
dertook a  similar  work  at  Everett,  where 
by  energetic  methods  and  vigorous 
preaching  he  gathered  in  three  months 
a  congregation  of  excellent  size,  and 
turned  it  over  to  a  permanent  minister. 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  his  work  that  the 
church  has  not  maintained  itself  at  the 
point  where  he  left  it;  but  it  is  instead 
a  compliment  to  his  powers  that  where 
other  excellent  men  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  headway,  he  should  in 
so  short  a  time  have  gotten  such  ample 
results.  In  the  autumn  of  1909  Mr.  Cru- 
zan  went  to  Fresno,  a  field  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  difficult,  as  well  as  more 
important,  than  either  of  the  others  he 
had  saved.  He  went  uninvited,  and  in  a 
sense  without  encouragement,  except 
through  instructions  from  above  to  rally 
and  organize  our  scattered  forces,  and 
bring  them  to  the  point  of  erecting  a 
building  and  calling  a  permanent  minis- 
ter. His  commission  was  executed  within 
eight  months,  when  he  turned  a  well  or- 
ganized congregation  over  to  a  new  min- 
ister, with  plans  for  building  already 
far  advanced.  The  remainder  of  his 
field  service  was  spent  in  briefer  periods 
of  earnest  work  at  Boise,  at  Alameda, 
and  in  the  Richmond  District  of  San 
Francisco,  where  he  hoped  to  rebuild  a 
second  church ;  but  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired before  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
plish permanent  results.  After  a  few 
months  of  inactivitv  Mr.  Cruzan  went  at 
the  end  of  1911  to  'his  last  field  of  labor, 
at  Salem,  Oregon — another  run-down, 
scattered,  and  somewhat  discouraged 
church.  Here  he  labored  for  seven 
months,  practically  a  sick  man  all  of  the 
time,  obliged  to  go  to  bed  a  part  of  every 
day,  and  on  some  occasions  to  preach 
sitting,  because  too  weak  to  stand.  Here 
again  it  was  the  familiar  story  of  earnest 
and  able  work,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of 


it;  and  the  familiar  result  of  a  church 
reorganized,  strengthened,  and  increased 
in  numbers.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep 
and  universal  regret  when  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  return  after  the  summer 
vacation  of  last  year.  From  this  time 
on  he  passed  into  steady  decline  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  of  mental  power,  until 
his  release. 

Mr.  Cruzan  was  a  scholar  by  nature, 
and  a  man  of  wide  and  deep  reading,  the 
results  of  which  were  apparent  in  the 
wide  range  and  the  depth  of  his  preach- 
ing, which  was  richly  illustrated  from 
his  knowledge  of  literature,  history,  and 
science.  At  the  same  time  his  preaching 
was,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word, 
popular;  and  he  had  uncommon  success 
in  interesting  his  hearers  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
Without  being  in  the  least  overbearing, 
he  was  a  natural  leader  of  men.  as  his 
various  successful  missions  showed. 
Wherever  he  served,  he  gave  himself  to 
his  work  with  untiring  and  unselfish  de- 
votion, little  seeking  credit  or  praise  for 
himself,  and  satisfied  if  he  could  but  ad- 
vance the  cause  for  which  he  worked. 

Mr.  Cruzan  was  married  in  1876  to 
Miss  Angela  Ide,  who  survives  him,  as 
do  also  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ficken- 
scher  of  Oakland,  well  known  in  musical 
circles,  and  two  sons,  Harold  Ide  Cruzan 
of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  and  Donald  J. 
Cruzan  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Be  Comforted. 

Be  comforted;    it  is  established  sure. 

Light  shall  arise  from  light,  day  follow  day. 

Season  meet  season,  with  all  lovely  signs 

And  portents  of  the  year.     These  shall  not  fail ; 

From     their     appointed     dance    no     star     shall 

swerve, 
Nor  mar  one  accent   of  one  whirling  strophe 
Of  that  unfathomed  chorus  that   they  sing 
Within  the  porch  and  laughing  honse  of  Life,  .  .  . 
For  you  the  stilly  moon   imagineth 
Her  loiterings  and  her  soft  vicissitudes; 
For  you  the  Pleiades  are  seven,  and  one 
Wanders  invisible  because  of  you;    .   .   . 
As  far  as  being  goes  out  past  the  stars 
Into  unthinkable  distance,  and  as  far 
As  being  inward  goes  untliinkably. 
Traveling  the  atom  to  its  fleeting  core. 
Through  world  in  world,  heaven  beneath  wheel- 
ing heaven, 
Firmament  under  firmament  without  end. 
To-day  there  is  rejoicing,  and  the  folk, 
Though  ignorant,  call  us  bl<<ssod   in  their  hearts. 
Yea,  lie  who  is  the  Life  of  all  this  life  .  .  . 
Calleth  us  blessed  in  His  heart  of  hearts. 

— William  Vwughh  Moody. 
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James  William  Towner. 

.Indue  -hunt's  William  Towner,  a  resi- 
dent of  Santa  Ana  for  thirty-one  years. 
and  <»ne  of  the  founders  of  our  church 
there,  died  a1  his  home  on  the  18th  of 
November.  For  the  past  thirty  years  he 
gave  1 1 1 1 i«-li  of  his  time,  with  character- 
istic patience  and  perseverance,  to  the 
compiling  of  "A  Genealogy  of  the 
Towner  Family,"  a  oeal  volume  of  269 
pages.  In  it  the  descent  of  the  Towner 
family  is  traced  back  to  Richard  Towner, 
who  came  from  Sussex  County.  England, 
to  Guilford,  Connecticut,  before  1685. 
The  sketch  pf  his  own  life  is  as  follows: 
"James  William  Towner  was  bora  in 
VY'illsburo.  Kssex  County.  New  York. 
Au-iist  18,  1823.  .Married.  .May  23, 
1850,  Cinderella  A.  Sweat,  of  Avon. 
Ohio,  who  was  born  in  Avon.  March  i. 
1829,  and  died  at  Santa  Ana.  California. 
May  1!».  1894.  He  was  early  inclined  to 
study  and  hooks,  hut  had  only  the  meager 
facilities  of  the  common  school  with  a 
single  term  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  in 
Melone,  New  York,  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  Beginning  the  next  winter,  he 
taught  school  winters  and  worked  sum- 
mers for  wages,  at  farming,  or  sailing  on 
Lake  Erie.  He  went  from  St.  Law- 
rence County.  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1844,  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  having  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  taught  a  county 

school  of  forty  scholars  four  months  at 
nine  dollars  a  month,  so  scarce  was 
money  and  low  were  wages  in  those  days. 

For  the  next  four  years  his  reading  was 
mainly  theological,  and  in  1S4!>  he  en- 
tered the  I'niversalisl  ministry,  settling 
at  Westfield,  Medina  County.  Ohio,  and 
from  there  itinerating  in  the  northern 
pari  of  the  Stale.  He  look  the  anti- 
slavery  side  of  the  issues  then  forming 
on  that  subject,  which  caused  division  in 
his  church,  and   ihis.   with   failing  lungs, 

led  him  to  discontinue  stated  public 
speaking.  In  December,  1854,  he  went 
westward.  Dearly  to  the  frontier  of  set- 
tlemenl  in  Payette  County,  Iowa,  and 
engaged  there  in  the  lumber  business. 
building,  with  others,  a  steam  sawmill. 
Al.ont   that  lime  he  began  to  read  law 

I'm-  business  and  political  information, 
hut  which  resulted  in  his  admission  to 
the  bar  of    Iowa    in   June.    1859,   and  his 


entering  into  practice  of  the  profession 
at  West  Union  in  that  county.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  among 
the  first  who  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  went  into  camp  at  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
in  August,  1861,  where  the  Ninth  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry  was  organizing,  and 
was  chosen  captain  of  Company  F  id' 
that  regiment.  He  went  to  the  Held  with 
his  regiment  in  September  following  and 

served  in   Missouri  and  Arkansas  till  the 

battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  5-7,  1862.  In 

that  sanguinary  conflict  he  was  badly 
wounded,  losing  his  left  eye.  While  re- 
covering he  was  absent  on  leave  till  July, 
then  rejoined  the  regiment  at  Helena. 
Arkansas,  and  was  in  the  action  at  Chick- 
asaw  Bayou,  Mississippi.   December  30, 

1862,  and  Arkansas  Lost.  Arkansas,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1863.  Becoming  disabled  for 
field  service,  he  was  discharged  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  at  Young's  Point,  Louis- 
iana, and  returned  home.  On  leaving 
Company  F  Dear  Vicksburg,  all  its  mem- 
bers who  were  present,  fifty-six  in  num- 
ber, signed  and  presented  to  him  a  let- 
ter saying: 

"'Learning  with  regrel  that  yon  are 
aboul  t<>  leave  us.  we,  your  old  company, 
who  have  shared  with  you  the  hardships 
of  the  march  and  the  dangers  of  the 
battlefield,  would  tender  you  our  warm- 
est regards,  and  assure  you  that  you  will 
hold  a  place  in  our  hearts  around  which 
will  cluster  the  brightesl  memories.  You 
have,  captain,  our  prayers  and  best 
wishes." 

•'This  is  still  held,  after  forty-seven 
years,  by  the  writer,  as  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  life's  mementoes.      In  October, 

1863,  he  was  commissioned  captain  of 
the  Invalid  Corps  by  President  Lincoln 

afterwards  named  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps  .  in  which  he  Berved  with  Com- 
pany lb  Second  Regiment,  doing  garri- 
son and  post  duty  lill  Julj  .  1866. 

"Iii  November  of  that  year  he  went 
to    Cleveland,    Ohio,    ami    resumed    there 

the  practii f  the  law.  serving  one  term 

as  judge  of  the  city  criminal  court.      In 

1  ^7 1  he  went  to  New  York,  and  being  en- 
gaged in  important  patent  ami  other 
cases,  spent  the  next  eight  years  in  that 
state  and  Connecticut,  chiefly  in  his  pro- 
fession, ami  iii  September,  1s^l\  moved 

to    Santa    Ana.    California,    then    in    Los 
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Angeles  County,  in  which  county  he  pur- 
sued his  profession  till  1889,  when,  the 
new  county  of  Orange  having  been 
formed  out  of  Los  Angeles  County,  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  for  Orange  County,  and  held 
that  office  till  January,  1897." 


Contributed 

Christmas  in  Germany. 

By  Kail  G.  Kendtorff,  Stanford  University. 

The  most  important  festival  of  the 
year  and  the  one  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
the  German  people  is  Christmas.  Why 
is  it  that  wherever  Germans  have  gone 
the  people  with  whom  they  lived  should 
have  imitated  the  German  way  of  cele- 
brating Christmas?  Why  is  it  that  this 
festival  more  than  any  other  of  the  year 
should  have  been  stamped  with  the  char- 
acter and  the  soulmark  of  the  German 
people  ?  We  can  best  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  studying  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  festival. 

Christmas  as  a  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  Christ  dates  back  only  to  the 
fourth  century,  and  it  was  the  Emperor 
Julian  who  first  fixed  the  25th  of  De- 
cember as  the  birthday  of  Christ.  Just 
why  the  25th  day  of  December  was 
chosen  is  not  apparent.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  gospels  to  indicate  on  which  day 
of  the  year  Christ  was  born. 

Long  before  Christianity  existed,  how- 
ever, the  25th  day  of  December  was 
celebrated  by  different  peoples,  under 
different  names,  and  with  different  cus- 
toms. The  reasons  for  celebrating  this 
day.  however,  were  the  same  everywhere  : 
the  winter  solstice  was  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  the  year,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  renewed  life  and  activities  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  the  victory  of 
light  over  darkness.  The  Romans  called 
it  dies  natalis  invicti  (the  birthday  of 
the  unconquered  and  unconquerable 
sun).  But  if  the  Romans,  living  in  sun- 
ny Italy,  rejoiced  in  this  return  of  the 
light-  and  heat-giving  sun,  this  day  must 
have  meant  infinitely  more  to  the  Ger- 
mans who  lived  in  the  far  north,  under 
a  gloomy  sky,  in  the  depth  of  impene- 
trable forests,  in  a  latitude  correspond- 
ing, in  our  own  hemisphere,  to  Hudson 
Bay.     If  we  try  to  imagine  the  condi- 


tions under  which  these  primitive  Ger- 
mans lived,  what  sufferings  they  en- 
dured from  the  bitter  cold  of  winter, 
how  depressing  the  short  days  were  com- 
prising a  few  hours  of  daylight  only,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  procure  food  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with 
snow,  then  we  may  be  able  to  understand 
that  the  day  which  marked  the  farthest 
limit  of  the  sun's  journey  away  from 
them,  and  the  beginning  of  its  home- 
ward journey,  must  have  been  looked 
upon  by  them  as  the  most  important,  the 
most  sacred  day  of  the  year.  Just  how 
this  day  was  celebrated  we  do  not  know. 
It  was  probably  in  the  main  a  feast 
of  eating  and  drinking,  as  of  necessity 
it  had  to  be  celebrated  indoors.  They 
probably  had  music  and  singing. 

Many  of  the  Christmas  customs  and 
usages  recorded  in  historic  times  plainly 
point  to  pagan  origins.  So  the  belief 
that  at  this  time  and  the  twelve  days 
following  Christmas  (i.  e.  from  Decem- 
ber 25th  to  January  6th)  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  are  abroad,  and  a  number  of 
superstitions  connected  with  this  belief, 
seem  to  point  to  the  old  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses  who,  it  was  thought,  were 
particularly  active  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  period  of  strife  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  spirits,  and,  of 
course,  both  the  good  and  evil  spirits 
must  be  propitiated. 

When  the  Christian  missionaries  came 
to  Germany  and  saw  these  customs  and 
superstitions  firmly  fixed  in  the  nation, 
they  found  it  easier  to  adopt  them  and 
fill  them  with  a  Christian  meaning  and 
spirit,  than  to  attempt  to  wipe  them 
out.  And  so  we  find  that  many  of  those 
pagan  customs  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  religious  observance  of  Christmas. 
The  obscure  origin  of  these  customs  grad- 
ually faded  away  from  the  memory  of 
the  people  and  the  religious  significance 
of  the  day  began  to  predominate. 

I  will  quote  a  few  facts  from  the  his- 
tory of  Christmas  in  England  thai  bear 
on  this.  In  Britain  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber was  a  festival  long  before  the  con- 
version of  Christianity,  for  the  Vener- 
able Bede  writes  thai  "the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  the  Angli  began  the  year  on  the 
251  h  of  December  when  we  now  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  the  Lord:  and  the 
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very  night  which  is  now  so  holy  to  as 
they  called  in  their  tongue  "modranecht/' 

i.  e.  the  mother's  night,  by  reason,  we 
suspect,  of  iIh-  ceremonies  which  in  that 
night-king  vigil  they  performed."  With 
his  usual  reticence  aboul  matters  pagan 
or  not  orthodox,  Bede  refrains  from  re- 
cording who  "the  mothers"  were  and 
what  the  ceremonies  meant.  In  1044  the 
English  Puritans  forbade  any  merriment 
or  religious  ceremonies  on  Christmas  by 
act  of  Parliament,  on  the  ground  thai 
Christmas  was  a  heathen  festival,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  kept  as  a  fast  Charles 
U  revived  the  festival.  bu1  the  Scots 
adhered  to  the  Puritan  view. 

In  spite  of  the  religious  significance 
of  Christmas  and  the  emphasis  which 
the  church  has  placed  upon  it.  we  find 
thai  in  the  southern  countries  of  Kurope, 
the  cradle  and  home  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Christmas  lias  never  played  the 
role  in  the  national  and  home  life  of  the 
people  that  it  has  in  the  countries  of 
northern  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  as  we  know 
it  today,  with  its  lighted  tree,  its  pres- 
ents, its  feasting,  its  songs,  its  general 

merry-making,  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment in  those  same  northern  countries, 
especially  in  Germany.  Prom  there  it 
has  gradually  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles  all  through  Europe  and  across 
tie'  ocean,  so  that  now  we  find  it  firmly 

established    ('Veil    ill    the    remotest    cornel's 

of  the  earth.  Wherever  the  men  of  Teu- 
tonic blood  have  traveled  they  have  taken 
Christmas,  with  all  that  that  word  im- 
plies, with  them. 

Anyone    who    has  made  a   thorough 

study  of  any  of  the  avenues  through 
which  the  si.nl  life  of  a  race  finds  its  out- 
let knows  thai  certain  traits  and  instincts 
will  remain  in  a  race  through  inheri- 
tance,    through    countless    generations, 

eveD  Long  after  the  real  need  of  that  trait 

or  peculiarity  may  have  disappeared. 
In  the  speech  of  the  people  the  philol- 
ogisl  traces,  through  certain  forms,  old 

idioms  or  modes  of  thoughl  long  since 
outgrown;  in  certain  involuntary  mus- 
cular actions  of  human  beings,  the  biolo- 
gist  recognizes  a  Bhadowy  reflection  of 

an  important  instinct,  which  once  safe- 
guarded the  life  of  primitive  man.  [fl 
it    not     probable,    then,    that    something 


inherited  from  the  remote  ancestors  who 
dwelt  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany 
should  live  today  in  the  intense,  almost 
passionate  love  expressed  in  this  great 
holiday  of  the  Germans?  In  modern 
Germany  the  dwellings  are  warm,  roomy 
and  comfortable;  even  in  the  most  hum- 
hie  cottages  modern  lamps  and  electricity 
have  driven  away  the  horrors  of  those 
dreary  nights  which  must  have  been  a 
torment  to  our  forefathers.  The  north- 
ern climate,  severe  ;is  it  is.  has  losl  its 
horror.  And  yet.  when  the  days  begin 
to  become  longer,  there  remains  ingrain- 
ed in  the  soul  of  the  nation  that  feeling 
of  joy  which  was  natural  to  their  prim- 
itive forefathers  and  they  greet  in  the 
Christmas-tree  the  symbol  of  this  joy. 

The  Christmas  customs  observed  to- 
day are  mostly  of  modern  origin.  Thus 
the  custom  of  having  a  Christmas  ire 
with  lighted  candles. — much  as  we  should 
like  t,.  associate  it  with  ancient  thought 
and  life. — can  be  traced  back  no  further 
than    the    seventeenth    century    and    the 

general  acceptance  of  this  custom,  not 

only  in  Germany,  but  in  other  countries 
in  Europe  and  also  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, has  only  come  about  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  And  it  tits  into  my  theory. 
that  this  custom  of  a  green  tree  with 
its  lighted  candles  should  have  originat- 
ed with  the  <  iermaiis.  It  is  the  truest 
expression  for  the  innate  longing  after 
a  return  of  life  and  light.  The  green 
tree  is  the  symbol  of  life  in  nature,  which 
may  slumber  bul  never  dies,  and  the  can- 
dles are  the  symbol  of  light  triumphing 
over  darkness.  Among  the  Germans  that 
accept  this  symbolism  it  becomes  more 
and  more  the  custom  not  to  hang  upon 
the  tree  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  things, 

such  as  paper  ornaments  and  candies. 
They  (.refer  the  tree  in  its  natural  beau- 
ty and  they  ornament  it  merely  with 
candles  i  and.  in  Germany  these  are  al- 
ways wax  candles  which  emit  a  delicate 
odor),  and  with  such  ornaments  as  will 
relied    the  lighl    of  the  candles,   i.  e 

balls  of  various  colors.  All  other  things 
are  barred.   A  tree  trimmed  in  this  way 

can  be  made  a  harmonious  whole,  an 
artistic    production,    ami    you    can    well 

imagine  thai  children  who  are  brought 

up  to  see  such  a  tree  year  after  year  will 
have  a  growing  affect  ion  for  it.     In  the 
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memory  of  the  child  the  Christmas-tree 
will  be  associated  with  some  of  the  hap- 
piest, holiest  memories  which  it  can  re- 
call. 

Christmas  is  often  spoken  of  in  Ger- 
man   as    Weihnachtsabcnd     (Christmas 
Eve),   and  the  tree,  in  large  parts  of 
the  country,  is  kindled  on  the  evening 
of   December   24th.      The   ancient   Ger- 
mans counted  the  day  from  sundown  to 
sundown,  and  for  them  the  day  did  not 
begin,  as  it  does  with  us,  at  midnight. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  celebrations 
which  the  ancient  Germans  held  begun 
in  the  evening,  i.  e.  as  we  should  say,  on 
the  evening  before  the  holiday.     There- 
fore in  Germany,  at  least  in  the  Protes- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  Christmas  is 
celebrated   on  what   we   call   Christmas 
Eve.     The  ancient  way  of  counting  time 
is  thus  still  adhered  to,  although  prob- 
ably very  few  people  are  aware  of  this. 
The  preparations  made  for  Christmas 
occupy  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  before 
the  holidays.     Aside  from  all  kinds  of 
handiwork  made  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  presents  for  relatives  and  friends 
there  is  baking  to  be  done  and  the  house 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.     The  cakes 
and  cookies  are  of  a  lasting  quality  and 
are  therefore  baked  weeks  in  advance, 
and    during  the    period    of   baking   the 
house  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  delight- 
ful odors  that  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
children  and  of  the  grown-up  people  as 
well,  for  they  bring  back  to  them  pleas- 
ant memories  of  childhood.     Every  part 
of  Germany,  yes,  almost  every  town  and 
district,   has   its    own    peculiar  kind   of 
cake  or  cookies,  and  the  recipes  for  these 
are  handed  down  as  precious  heirlooms 
from  generation  to  generation.     During 
the  last  weeks  an  air  of  secrecy  pervades 
the  household,  and  a  feeling  of  joyous 
expectancy  fills   the   children,   which   is 
greatly    increased    by    the    exhibits    of 
Christmas  wares  and  toys  in  all  of  the 
larger  stores,  very  much  as  we  find   it 
in  this  country.    But  in  Germany  there 
is.  besides  this,  the  Christmas  market.  <h  r 
Weihnachtsmarkt.    On  the  market-place 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  many  booths 
have  been  erected  and  here  all  kinds  of 
toys,  and  candies,  and  Christmas  cakes, 
and    cookies,    and    ornaments    for    the 
Christmas  trees  are  sold.    Here,  too,  the 


Christmas  trees  and  greens  can  be 
bought.  This  Christmas  market  forms 
the  gathering  place  for  the  youths  of  the 
town.  They  are  allowed  all  the  freedom 
that  is  possible  and,  as  many  of  the  toys 
that  are  sold  are  of  the  noisy  type,  and 
as  many  of  the  people  in  the  booths 
shout  their  wares,  there  is  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  sounds  which  mingle  with  the 
happy  laughter  of  the  children  and  of 
the  adults  who  feel  themselves  children 
again.  It  is  an  atmosphere  of  joyous- 
ness  impossible  to  reproduce  in  any  store 
building,  no  matter  how  large.  The  snow 
on  the  ground  and  the  bite  of  the  win- 
ter air,  which  sets  the  blood  to  tingling, 
add  a  wonderful  freshness  and  zest  to 
this  Christmas  shopping. 

The  younger  children  look  forward  to 
the  visit  of  Christkindchen,  who  is  the 
bringer  of  all  that  is  good.  For  Clirisl- 
Icmdchen  takes  the  place  of  Santa  Clans, 
although  it  is  very  different  in  charac- 
ter. The  children  believe  that  at  Christ- 
mas Christ  comes  to  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  child  to  bless  young  and  old. 
Unseen  by  the  children,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  the  Christ-child  brings  the 
Christmas-tree  and  the  presents  for  the 
German  children  much  as  Santa  Clans 
does  for  our  American  children.  But 
the  German  children  do  not  hang  up 
their  stockings,  as  American  children  do, 
or  place  their  shoes  at  the  door,  as  the 
children  of  France  and  Holland  do. 
They  find  their  gifts  under  the  lighted 
Christmas-tree. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  German 
Christmas  without  speaking  of  the 
Christmas  songs  and  carols.  They  are 
innumerable  and  many  of  them  very 
beautiful.  The  singing  of  some  of  them 
always  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
Christmas  celebration  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  it  is  in  these  songs  with  their  sweet 
music  that  the  religious  element  of  the 
occasion  is  expressed.  For  Christmas  is 
not  only  the  day  for  merry-making  and 
of  good  cheer,  it  is  the  day  when  the 
deep  and  childlike  religions  feeling  of 
the  Germans  finds  its  truest  and  fullest 
expression. 


Be  displeased  at  what  thou  art.  if  thou 
desirest  to  attain  to  what  thou  art  not. — 
St.  A  ugustine. 
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Accepting  the  Universe. 

By  A.  .1.  Wells. 
I. 
In  a  series  of  shorl  articles,  and  in  a 
simple  way.  we  arc  with  sonic  hesitation, 
to  try  to  set  the  high  lights  of  evolution 
as  a  guide  to  faith  in  human  progress 
and  in  the  purpose  of  the  universe.  We 
are  not  now  concerned  with  pessimism  as 
such,  nor  wiili  reasoned  and  philosophic 
doubt,  hut  simply  with  the  perplexities 
of  plain  people  who  see  no  clue  to  the 
tangles  of  life,  and  lose  their  faith  in  a 

divmc   superintendeney    of    the    world. 

They  see  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  the 
world,  and  fall  into  despondency,  not 
seeing  the  trend  of  things,  nor  the 
fathomless  meaning  of  human  life.  This 
is  the  kind  of  doubt  that  hurts.  It  cuts 
at  the  fool  of  all  faith,  destroys  the  basis 
of    achievemenl    and    leaves    us    without 

hope.    It  is  accessary  to  keep  hope  alive, 

for  without  it  we  go  down  in  the  very 
volume  and  quality  of  our  being. 

We  are  to  insist,  first  of  all.  upon  the 
f.ict  of  Evolution.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  science  it  is  ;i  reality.  11  has  not  yr\ 
shaken  itself  ['n'c  from  argument  about 
details,  but  it  has  already  effected  tre- 
mendous changes  in  the  tendencies  of 
human  thoughl  among  scholars,  and  is 
seen  to  he  not  so  much  a  new  discovery, 
but  only  "the  last  in  a  Long  chain  of 
sequences."  We  wanl  to  recall  what 
many  do  not  see  with  any  clearness,  that 
the  modern  world  really  begins  with 
modern  science.  What  John  Stuart  Mill 
called  in  his  day  "a  greal  change  in  the 
opinion  and  modes  of  thinking,"  is  much 
more  evident  now.  and  what  John  Fiske 
said  of  tic  men  of  the  present  day,  .-is 

being   separated    from    the     men     whose 

education  ended  in  L830,  "by  a  gulf  im- 
measurably wider  than  ever  before  di- 
vided one  progressive  generation  of  men 
from  their  predecessors,"  is  more  true 
now  than  w  hen  he  wrote  it.  The  presi- 
dent of  <  iherlin  ( 'ollege  has  tl ourage 

ay  thai  "natural  science  has  con- 
tributed to  both  morals  and  religion  the 
uplifting,  hope-inspiring  sense  of  ;i 
uorhl  greatly  enlarged,  Bingularly  uni- 
fied, inevitably  evolving,  and  always 
law-abiding,"  and  that  man  is  "the  goal 
of  the  whole  physical  universe." 

It    is    beyond    question    that    science 


shows  the  world  of  to-day  in  a  great  era 
of  an  eternal  process,  in  which  we  can 
see  the  trend  of  the  ages  and  the  direc- 
tion of  great  cosmic  purposes.  Science 
has  taught  us  to  look  out  upon  the  uni- 
verse with  other  eyes,  to  discern  its  Ways, 
and  the  methods  of  the  Tower  which 
creates  and  sustains  it.  It  has  enlarged 
OUT   conception    of   I  lod    and   of   his   will. 

while  confirming  our  religious  precon- 
ceptions of  God  as  Spirit  and  as  in  all 
and  over  all.  Nature  is  not  the  unthink- 
ing mother  of  thinking  human  beings. 
It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  will 
and  intelligence  in  man  and  neither  will 
nor  intelligence  in  the  universe  of  which 
man  is  the  child,  and  science  is  helping 
ns  to  see  that  we  are  "neither  made  nor 
unmade  by  any  being  of  whom  we  are 
not  a  part.'*  a  thought  once  too  audacious 
to  believe.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we 
belong  not  to  a  fallen,  but  to  a  rising 
race. 

II. 

.Man  is  the  great  outcome  of  the  cosmic 
process,  as  was  the  aim.  apparently,  of 
the  whole  mysterious  and  wonderful 
order  of  evolving  life  for  ages.  In  that 
order  one  thing  comes  from  another. 
takes  finer  and  higher  forms,  and  passes 
slowly  upward  toward  organisms  more 
and  more  highly  infused  with  mind.  The 
vertebras    is    expanded    to    form    a    skull. 

the  nerves  are  gathered  into  a  greal  gan- 
glion to  form  a  brain,  and  an  endlessly 
creative  life  moves  potently  toward 
fuller  expression  of  itself,  until  at  Length 
a  brain  has  grown  tine  enough  and  large 
enough  for  life  to  blaze  out  into  con- 
sciousness. That  was  the  evolution  id' 
man.  Life  broke  through  what  scientists 
call  "the  determinism  of  matter"  and  be- 
came \'n'i'.    It  ceased  to  be  ant atic  as 

in  the  lower  animals,  where  life  to-day  is 
un progressive,  moving  in  circles  tread- 
ing over  the  same  -round.  In  man  life  is 
self-directing:  it  is  free,  it  goes  forward. 
Mind  has  found  a  throne  and  is  master. 
What  we  call  \'vrf  will  is  but  the  mas- 
tery, actual  or  potential,  of  mind  over 
matter,  ami  largely  of  mind  owr  circum- 
stances. It  means  a  capacity  for  Belf- 
direction  with  which  even  the  creative 

life  itself  will  not  interfere.  This  makes 
man  a  factor  in  the  destiny  id'  the  world 
he    inhabits.      He   can   shape   things,    for 
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good  or  ill — can  make  or  mar.  This  is  a 
power  which  on  this  planet,  so  far  as 
we  know,  belongs  to  man  alone.  He  is 
the  constant  miracle  in  a  world  of  law, 
and  can  be  lawless  if  he  will,  or  advance, 
if  he  will,  the  cause  of  order. 

This  is  the  one  great  episode  of  ages 
of  traveling  and  advancing  life,  and  in 
presence  of  this  great  fact  we  cannot  be 
despondent  about  man's  fntnre.  For  if 
man  is  in  a  real  sense  independent,  in  a 
sense  equally  real  it  is  true  that 

"Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free," 
and  he  builds  in  the  end  always  wiser 
than  he  planned,  being  under  what  Berg- 
son  calls  "the  initial  impulsion" — the 
pressure  of  the  divine  life  that  is  in  him. 
If  you  do  not  admit  this  then  the  moral 
history  of  the  world  cannot  be  explained. 
You  cannot  account  for  the  persistence 
of  good  in  the  race.  Man  began  as  a  low 
type.  He  lived  as  a  beast;  was  naked, 
without  fire,  without  shelter,  without 
tools  or  weapons.  He  had  only  empty 
hands  and  a  brain  untaught.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  filled  the  world 
with  tools  and  books,  schools,  libraries 
and  cities,  and  made  the  earth  green  and 
golden  with  harvests,  and  all  from  noth- 
ing. This  power  we  may  accord  him. 
But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  steady 
growth  of  righteousness,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  civilization  which  this 
primitive  animal  has  builded  ?  If  the 
life  in  him  is  only  chemico-physical — a 
play  of  forces  or  of  atoms  and  electrons, 
how  shall  we  explain  the  steady  growth 
of  ethics  and  the  existence  of  morals 
more  and  more  marked  by  ideal  and 
spiritual  principles?  Moral  goodness, 
Dr.  Dole  well  says,  is  "always  man,  plus 
that  which  made  man."  Not  man  alone, 
but  God  and  man  together,  inseparable. 
Now.  shall  we  look  at  our  evils — a  by- 
product— or  at  our  good,  the  one  output 
which  alone  justifies  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  of  life?  Shall  we  see  defeats, 
or  our  victories;  our  meanness,  or  our 
greatness  ? 

Life,  the  novelist,  IT.  G.  Wells,  recently 
said,  is  a  spectacle  abundantly  shot 
through  with  pain.  But  it  is  not  with 
pain  only  that  the  world  is  shot — it  is 
shot  with  promise.  Small  as  our  vanity 
and  our  casuality  make  us,  there  has 
been  a  day  of  still  smaller  things.     It  is 


the  long  ascent  of  the  past  that  gives  the 
lie  to  our  despair. 

III. 

It  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  our 
past,  what  we  are  here  for;  it  is  to  de- 
velop the  life  that  broke  through  the 
meshes  of  matter  into  consciousness. 
There  a  person  began,  and  the  very  high- 
est reach  of  Nature  is  personality.  We 
are  free.  What  for?  To  subdue  the 
earth,  to  plant  and  sow,  to  build  houses 
and  cities,  to  install  machinery  of  many 
kinds,  and  accelerate  material  progress? 
In  the  midst  of  bewildering  activities  we 
drop  our  tools,  lay  by  our  plans,  and 
move  on.  We  pass  to  a  higher  stage  of 
life.    It  must  be  so,  else 

"Earth   is   darkness   at   the  core 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is." 

The  great  promise  of  ages  of  unfold- 
ing life  comes  to  naught  and  the 
universe  is  a  house  of  cobs.  Evolution 
cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  finality.  It 
shows  the  direction  of  the  life-force,  but 
not  its  end.  There  is  no  end,  no  final- 
goal.  The  doom  of  growth  hangs  over 
us,  and  it  is  ours  to  make  that  growth 
blessed,  happy,  satisfying.  What  the 
life  force  thinks  of  personality  is  shown 
in  making  man  the  aim — the  goal  of 
ages  of  climbing  life ;  it  is  shown  in  mak- 
ing moral  goodness  the  most  triumphant 
form  of  life,  and  in  making  reverence 
for  personality  the  basic  principle  in  the 
development  of  the  race. 

If  we  are  to  escape  the  despondency 
which  comes  from  looking  at  the  dark 
side  of  life  we  must  set  the  race  in  the 
light  of  its  own  past  history  and  must 
sec  in  all  that  history  "slowly  wrought 
out  dominance  of  mind" — the  mind  of 
God,  the  mind  of  man.  This  is  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  evolution,  and  it  uives  a 
"meaning  to  human  effort,"  is  a  "mes- 
sage of  hope  in  the  world,  of  suffering 
lessened  and  strife  assuaged  by  the  in- 
creasing rational  control  of  things  by 
the  collective  wisdom  of  humanity.'* 

"The  soul  and  Cod  stand  sure." 
Browning  says,  and  if  we  can  see  this 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  habits  of  the 
mind,  we  will  he  going  the  way  the 
universe  does.  We  will  be  able  to  say 
with  the  old  Roman  stoic,  "0,  Universe, 
I  wish  whatever  thou  wishest,"  and  that 
is  peace  amid  endless  agitation. 
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The   Unitarian   Club. 

( >n  the  evening  of  November  17th  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  California  held  a 
pleasanl  and  profitable  meeting  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  The  subject  discussed 
,-it  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  was  "The 
Panama  Canal."  The  first  speaker  was 
Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  presented 
an  admirable  analysis  of  the  differences 
thai  have  arisen  in  the  construction  of 
eei-tain  clauses  of  our  treaty  with  Greal 
Britain,  as  affecting  the   fixing  of  the 

Pills.  lie  expressed  his  personal  opin- 
ion as  being  in  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  of  Greal  Britain.  He 
presented  an  interesting  tabulation  of 
probable  receipts  under  differenl  rates, 
demonstrating  to  his  satisfaction  that  ;t 
lower  schedule  than  that  adopted  would 
yield  a   larger  nel    return. 

Congressman  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
who  submitted  the  minority  report  on 
the  matter  of  rates,  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress,  ably  defended  the  action 

of  that  body.  He  felt  that  America  had 
been  fair,  and  thai  England  had  no  just 
>-aiis.'  for  remonstrance  at  the  treaty  in- 
terpretation insisted  upon  by  the  United 

States.      He    intimated    that    he   was    not 

opposed  to  arbitration,  but  frankly  ad- 
mitted thai  he  would  prefer  1<>  leave  it 

to  the    English  authorities  alone  than   to 

refer  it  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 

The  lasl  speaker  was  Mr.  George  W. 
Dickie,  the  veteran  shipbuilder,  who  dis- 
cussed  the  Panama  ('anal  from  the  ship- 
pers' standpoint,  and  in  reference  to  the 
effect    of  the  greal    work,   prophesying 

greal  changes  ami  an  immense  increase 
of  our  shipping.  His  principal  criticism 
of  the  terms  fixed  upon  by  the  commis- 
sion was  in  regard  to  fixing  the  tolls  on 

net  t age  capacity.    Modern  methods 

of  construction  and  of  determining  ton- 
nage would  enable  shippers  to  gain  a 
decided  advantage  under  the  present 
terms  of  the  schedule.     He  believed  that 

at   least  one  hundred  new  ships  would  he 

required  to  handle  the  business  that  will 
come  with  the  opening  of  the  canal. 


North   Pacific  Conference. 

The  North  Pacific  Conference  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
assembling  on  November  11th  and  clos- 
ing on  the  14th.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance of  the  ministers  of  the  section 
and  of  devoted  and  interested  laymen 
and  Laywomen.    At  the  business  session 

Tuesday  afternoon  addresses  were  made 
by  Miss  Geraldine  Aitken  and  Mrs.  E.  X. 
Loomis  of  Portland.  At  the  evening 
session  the  principal  address  was  by  Rev. 
Fred  Alban  Weil  of  Bellingham. 

Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  min- 
isters' meeting,  led  by  Rev.  W.  <;.  Eliot, 

of  Portland.  In  1  he  afternoon  there  were 
reports  from  churches  ami  addresses  by 
Frank  <!.  Scott,  of  Portland,  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Bancroft,  of  Eugene.  In  the  even- 
ing, Rev.  Richard  W.  Borst,  of  Eugene, 
and  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  of  Keed  Col- 
lege, delivered  addresses  on  "Liberal 
Religion  and  Social  Responsibility." 

Thursday  morning  there  was  a  min- 
isters' meeting,  and  Thursday  afternoon 
a  session  of  the  Woman's  Alliance. 
Thursday  evening,  after  the  banquet, 
there  was  an  address  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot, 
of  Portland,  and  conference  sermon, 
"The  Larger  Hope  of  Our  Liberal 
Faith."  by  Rev.  Richard  F.  Fisher,  of 
Salem. 

Dr.  Eliot,  who  has  large  experience, 
said  of  the  session  as  a  whole:    '"This  has 

keen    one    of    tile    most    successful    of    our 

gatherings." 

Next  year's  convention  either  will  he 
held  al  Seattle  or  Salem. 


American    Unitarian    Association 
Annual  Election. 
The    Dominating    committee    of    the 

American      Association      has     organized 

with  Richard  Webb,  96  Exchange  street. 

Portland,    Me.,   as  chairman,   and  dames 

Kingman,  52  Summer  Street,  Boston,  as 
secretary.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  as  follows:     Emerson  EL 

Aldington,    New     Orleans;    Rev.    Harold 

<;.  Arnold,  54  Kenneth  Street.  W.  Rox- 

luiry.    Ma.ss.  :    Mr-.    Morgan    Brooks.    I'r- 

bana,  111.:  Mrs.  Roberl  H.  Davis.  Ww 
York:      Rev.      Arthur     Maxson     Smith. 
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Berkeley,    Cal.,    and.  Geo.    B.    Stratton, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolve  creat- 
ine the  committee  the  secretary  is  ready 
to  receive  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
"suggestions  and  recommendations  of 
names  to  be  put  in  nomination"  for  the 
following  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next 
election,  viz. :  President,  a  vice-presi- 
dent from  each  of  the  eight  following 
districts.  Northern  New  England,  South- 
ern New  England.  Middle  States,  South- 
ern States.  Central  West,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  Pacific  Coast  and  Dominion 
of  Canada;  secretary,  assistant  secre- 
tary; treasurer;  six  other  directors,  four 
of  whom  must  be  from  New  England, 
one  from  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  one  from  the  Western  States 
and  Pacific  Coast ;  and  four  members  of 
the  nominating  committees,  two  of 
whom  must  be  from  New  England,  one 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  one  from  the 
Western  States. 

The  resolve  as  it  now  stands  (after 
the  amendment  passed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1911  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  intention  .of  the  meeting  which  orig- 
inally enacted  it)  contains  no  provision 
requiring  the  committee  to  put  any 
names  other  than  those  of  its  own  choice 
on  the  preliminary  ballot  to  be  cast  by 
mail,  hiit  the  committee  will  put  on  the 
preliminary  ballot  as  a  candidate  for 
any  office  "the  name  of  any  person  in 
whose  behalf  has  been  filed  before  April 
1,  1913,  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  at 
least  fifty  Unitarians  of  adult  age,  pro- 
vided no  more  than  five  of  such  signers 
shall  be  connected  with  the  same  church 
or  parish."  this  requirement  being  the 
same  as  is  provided  by  the  resolve  for 
getting  names  on  the  final  ballot  to  be 
cast  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  same 
nomination  paper  with  its  signature  may 
be  used  for  putting  names  on  both  the 
preliminary  ballot  and  the  final  ballot, 
if  the  double  purpose  is  specified  in  Hie 
paper. 

"Suggestions  and  recommendations" 
to  lie  of  service  to  the  committee  should 
be  sent  m  at  the  earliest  moment  and 
preferably  not  later  than  January  1st. 
The  resolve  requires  the  committee  to 
issne  the  preliminary  ballots  "on  the 
first  day  of  April  or  as  soon  as  prac- 


ticable thereafter,"  and  the  ballot  must 
lie  returned  before  May  1st.  It  is  there- 
fore obviously  impracticable  for  the 
committee  to  wait  until  April  1st  before 
approaching  anyone  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  his  name,  especially  as  the  candi- 
dates must  be  taken  from  widely  separ- 
ated localities. 


Rejoicing  in  Los  Angeles. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  of- 
ficial duty  coincided  with  personal  desire 
in  the  matter  of  attending  at  Los  Ange- 
les on  November  5th  the  celebration  of 
the  introduction  of  the  water  from  the 
Owens  River  aqueduct.  It  Avas  indeed  a 
great  event,  marking  the  completion  of 
an  undertaking  of  heroic  proportions  and 
of  great  significance  to  the  wonderful 
city  to  the  south.  Los  Angeles  recog- 
nized ten  years  ago  that  her  prospective 
growth  would  soon  exhaust  all  available 
supplies  of  water  and  that  a  large  quan- 
tity must  be  sought  at  once.  The  thought 
of  bringing  it  240  miles  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Sierras  first  occurred  to 
Mr.  Eaton,  then  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 
who  called  in  Mr.  William  Mulholland. 
an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  city, 
to  verify   the   engineering   possibility. 

It  was  found  feasible  and  caught  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  community,  with  a  result  that 
eight  years  ago  work  was  commenced.  It 
was  entrusted  to  a  small  commission, 
with  Mr.  Mulholland  as  chief  engineer. 
He  estimated  the  cost  at  $24,500,000  and 
promised  it  completed  by  the  beginning 
of  1911.  It  was  a  tremendous  piece  of 
work",  involving  forty-seven  miles  of 
tunnels,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
concrete  canals,  much  of  it  across  the 
deserts,  and  miles  of  steel  pipe  passing 
over  steep  mountains  and  under  a  lake — 
from  seven  to  11  feet  in  diameter.  The 
WOrk    has   been    steadily    prosecuted    and 

was  completed  for  less  money,  in  less 
time,  and  in  better  form  than  promised. 
The  original  plans  called  for  an  open 
canal  across  the  desert.  One  million  dol- 
lars was  saved  on  the  mountain  division 
and  used  in  making  the  desert  viaduct  of 
closed  concrete. 

The   water   had   been   brought   to   the 
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end  of  the  tunnel  ending  at  a  high  bank 
to  the  north  of  San  Fernando  Valle}T.  A 
closed  gate  held  it  back  from  a  concrete 
canal  from  which  it  was  to  flow  into  a 
portion  of  the  valley  that  had  been 
dammed  to  form  a  great  reservoir,  from 
which  it  would  flow  to  Los  Angeles,  fif- 
teen miles  away. 

A  large  platform  facing  an  amphi- 
theater below  the  gate  was  the  scene  of 
the  ceremonies.  The  part  of  it  reserved 
for  parking  automobiles  comprised  many 
acres  and  it  was  solidly  covered.  The 
late  occupants  of  these  thousands  of  ma- 
chines were  massed  in  front  of  the  stand 
and  all  along  the  open  aqueduct  waiting 
for  the  flow. 

There  was  good  music  from  a  large 
band,  bright  short  speeches  from  prom- 
inent citizens,  a  heaven-soaring  song 
from  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  straight-forward 
simple  talk  from  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
"Bill"  Mulholland  and  from  his  capable 
assistant,  Mr.  Lippincott,  the  presenta- 
tion to  each  of  a  generous  loving  cup, 
and  then  at  the  raising  of  a  flag  as  a 
signal  the  gate  was  raised  and  soon  the 
excited  thousands  caught  sight  of  a  con- 
duit-wide line  of  water,  at  first  a  few 
inches  high  and  yellow  from  the  dirt,  but 
rapidly  gaining  height,  momentum  and 
clearness,  till  it  formed  a  fine  stream 
clear  ;is  crystal,  filling  the  conduit  and 
rushing  on  to  its  destination.  Such 
cheering  and  shouting  and  singing,  with 
sharp  bark  of  cannon  at  frequent  inter- 
vals! It  was  tremendously  exciting. 
Los  Angeles,  which  a  few  days  before 
had  found  herself  with  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  supply  ahead,  was  provided 
with  a  supply  live  times  as  much  as  she 

needs. 

.Mr.  Lippincott,  in  his  address,  ex- 
pressed tlie  conviction  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlie  Owens  River  Supply  would 
treble   the   resources,   the   wealth   and   the 

population  of  Los  Angeles,  The  value  of 
irrigation  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  a  woman  in  the  San  Fer- 
Oando  Valley,  whose  seventeen  acres  of 
lemons  escaped  Hie  frost  of  last  winter, 
realized  $50,000  from  her  crop. 

A  private  citizen  of  the  valley  invited 
the  large  company  of  participants  and 
visiting  guests  to  a  luncheon  at  his  beau- 


tiful home.  A  very  spacious  house  and 
its  veranda  were  crowded  with  happy 
guests  and  refreshments  were  followed 
by  much  speaking,  in  which  good  feeling 
and  congratulatory  sentiments  flowed 
freely  and  long. 

A  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Alexander  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening,  was  perfect  in  its 
appointments,  and  the  same  vein  of  hap- 
piness and  pride  was  pleasantly  main- 
tained. Mr.  Mulholland  bore  his  honors 
with  modesty,  and  gave  interesting  rem- 
iniscences of  his  beginnings.  There  were 
further  presentations  and  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  next  day  began  with  a  street  pa- 
rade of  military,  the  municipal  depart- 
ment, and  representatives  of  the  indus- 
tries. A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
manufacturers  were  represented  and  in 
every  way  the  parade  was  creditable  and 
impressive. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  series 
of  dedications  at  the  tract  owned  by 
the  State  formerly  devoted  to  fairs  and 
horse-racing,  now  generously  loaned  to 
the  city  and  being  converted  into  a  fine 
park  and  playground.  The  State  has 
completed  a  building  for  a  permanent 
exhibit.  Mr.  Lee  Gates  made  a  fervidly 
oratorical  dedication  speech,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  new  water  supply  re- 
moved the  limit  and  there  appeared  no 
bounds  to  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  dedicating  dignitaries  then  took 
up  the  line  of  march,  halting  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  park-like  tract  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  monument  three  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  costing  $500,000  to 
celebrate  the  bringing  in  of  Owens  River. 
Senator  Works,  representing  the  Presi- 
dent, made  the  dedicatory  speech,  which 
was  good, — doubly  so  that  it  was  brief. 

Then  we  went  due  west  to  the  Armory 
being  erected  by  the  State.  Here  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge 

of  .Masons.  The  hist  station  of  the  peri- 
patetic officials  was  due  east,  across  the 
expanse  of  green,  to  the  Museum  and 
Ait  Galley  just  completed  by  the  County 

of   Los  Angeles,   where  Mr.   Fredericks 

made  the  dedicatory  address;  after 
which  visitors  were  admitted  to  tin-  build- 
ing, which  contains  much  of  interest. 
Tin'  collection  of  pointings  was  surpris- 
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ingly  fine.  There  was  a  good  beginning 
of  historical  relies,  and  a  quite  unusual 
exhibit  of  natural  history,  conspicuously 
many  mounted  skeletons  from  the  fa- 
mous asphalt  bed,  where  all  manner  of 
beasts  and  fowl  were  trapped  and  held 
in  days  far  remote  when  mastodons 
were  plentiful. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  held  in 
the  museum,  but  when  evening  came  the 
representative  of  San  Francisco  was 
speeding  homeward,  very  well  satisfied 
with  what  two  davs  had  given. 


Our  Work  To-day. 

(From    a    recent    address    by    Rev.    Samuel    A. 
Eliot,  D.  D.) 

In  our  associated  life  we  are  delivered 
into  the  currents  of  a  great  tradition, 
into  the  grasp  of  a  movement  we  did  not 
initiate,  but  which  we  have  inherited, 
and  which  presses  forward  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  to  chill  or  obstruct 
it.  Bound  thus  together,  under  the  law 
of  liberty,  in  a  free  and  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, we  are  called  to  become  one  of  the 
agencies  through  which  the  Divine  Good- 
will does  its  work  in  the  world.  On  us 
an  Almighty  Purpose  counts  to  interpret 
its  oracles,  to  carry  its  succors,  to  set  at 
liberty  those  who  are  in  the  prisons  of 
dogmatism  and  materialism,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  those  who  are  bound  in 
narrow  horizons  and  limited  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  way  to  mankind  is  through  men. 
The  divine  purposes  are  reached  not  by 
the  mechanical  working  of  God's  laws, 
but  by  the  co-operative  energies  of  His 
children.  The  work  of  God  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  channel 
through  which  the  truth  we  cherish  and 
the  more  abundant  life  we  would  impart 
must  flow  is  primarily  the  channel  of 
personality.  The  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  this  cause  depend  upon  the 
men  and  women,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
who  give  it  their  sincere  and  co-operative 
allegiance. 

A  minister  of  religion  can  sometimes 
be  helped  by  the  counsels  of  experience, 
but  the  final  success  or  failure  of  his  en- 
deavor is  dependent  on  his  own  gifts  of 


mind  and  heart  and  his  response  to  the 
challenge  of  his  opportunity.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  testify 
that  I  know  of  no  company  of  men  more 
earnest  and  persuasive  than  the  little 
band  of  ministers  who  serve  our  mis- 
sionary cause.  They  are  not,  all  of 
them,  men  of  conspicuous  intellectual 
gifts.  They  carry  no  flaming  banners, 
and  they  do  not  march  to  the  blare  of 
trumpets.  They  win  their  way  by 
purity  of  purpose  and  life,  by  broad- 
mindedness,  loyalty  to  truth,  and  self- 
forgetting  service  of  the  community.  It 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  influ- 
ence of  these  men  and  the  organizations 
they  administer  in  favor  of  clear  and 
reverent  thinking  and  of  generous  pub- 
lic spirit.  Our  fellowship  is  not  indeed 
without  ministers  who  try  to  find  short 
cuts  to  success  or  who  spend  their  time 
looking  for  substitutes  for  real  religious 
vitality.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  our 
ministers  are  committed  to  the  ways  of 
modest,  self-reliant  Christian  service. 
They  seek  no  factitious  aids  to  success, 
but  rely  upon  the  persuasiveness  of  right 
living,  honest  speech  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion. They  labor  and  endure  in  the 
strength  of  the  conviction  that  the  aims 
to  which  their  lives  are  consecrated  are 
of  the  most  supreme  importance  in  the 
world. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  this  perplexed  generation  more 
fervently  needs  than  such  personalities 
—  ministers  who  are  at  home  in  their 
environment,  sensitive  to  the  thought  of 
their  own  generation  to  the  need  of  their 
own  community ;  prophets  who  can  in- 
terpret the  signs  of  the  times;  men 
trained  not  in  some  cloister  or  some 
corner  of  the  world's  affairs  where  they 
grow  incapable  of  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive view,  but  so  instructed  that 
they  understand  the  dimensions,  the 
complexity,  the  delicate  adjustments  of 
the  modern  world,  and  are  prepared  to 
apply  themselves  to  its  redemption. 
Never  in  human  history  was  there  such 
;i  cry  from  the  heart  of  the  world  for 
the  moralization  of  industry,  for  the  up- 
building of  higher  ideals  of  family  life 
and  social  intercourse,  and  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  spiritual  truth  into  the 
language  of  the  present  :  and  never  was 
it  so  (dear  that  the  answer  to  such  a  call 
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is  in  the  principles  of  a  rational  Chris- 
tian faith  and  their  application  in  prac- 
tical experience. 

Now  this  cause  is  not  committed  to  its 
ministers  alone.  Usually,  when  people 
speak  of  "the  Church.*-  I  find  that  they 
mean  the  clergy.  There  are  still  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow-Christians  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  an  ordained  priesthood 
or  ministry  is  the  sole  channel  through 
which  the  truth  can  reach  mankind. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
of  errors.  The  notion  that  the  people  in 
the  churches  can  do  their  duty  by  proxy 
and  by  transferring  the  common  duties 
to  one  consecrated  class  is  deplorable. 
The  unending  straggle  for  social  better- 
ment and  civic  purity  and  spiritual 
idealism  is  a  battle  which  cannot  be 
transferred  to  any  specially  designated 
class.  It  will  not  do  for  free  Protestants 
to  turn  to  their  ministers  and  say  to 
them,  "Tell  us  what  we  shall  think  or 
do."  It  will  not  do  for  the  people  to 
hold  all  the  power  and  then  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  someone  else.  The  peo- 
ple must  assume  the  burden  of  their  pre- 
rogative, and  think  and  act  with  the  en- 
ergy and  earnestness  and  persistence 
their  charge  requires.  If  the  laymen 
and  the  laywomen  of  our  churches  do 
not  regard  the  work  of  the  churches  as 
their  own,  then  is  the  task  of  our  whole 
fellowship  neglected  and  our  warfare 
unaccomplished.  In  the  face  of  the 
duties  that  lie  before  us.  and  amid  the 
perilous  problems  that  beset  and  some- 
times imbitter  our  modern  life,  the  great 
hope  of  order  and  progress  and  justice 
lies  in  the  activity  not  merely  of  min- 
isters, but  of  the  people  of  the  faithful 
congregations.  The  work  which  we  are 
set  to  do  must  be  a  work  not  partial,  but 
universal;  not  delegated,  but  personal. 
It  must  be  the  work  of  all,  not  the  work 
of  some.  Success  iii  these  difficult  con- 
1  ests  will  rest  not  on  the  toil  and  cour- 
age of  the  lew.  but  on  the  ordered  ranks 
and  patient  courage  and  generous  ardor 
of  every  soldier  in  the  army. 

Many  people  in  these  days  do  not 
Man!  to  hear  of  their  duties  to  Cod  or 
man.  They  absorb  themselves  in  petty 
tasks  or  light  amusements  just  to  escape 
from  any  contact  with  the  serious  tads 
of  life.     They  skim  over  the  surface  of 


experience,  but  avoid  its  deeps.  If 
tragedy  or  pain  or  grief  cross  their  path, 
instead  of  facing  it,  they  hide  or  run 
away.  They  give,  perhaps,  a  superficial 
allegiance  to  some  respectable  church, 
they  sometimes  go  through  the  forms  of 
public  worship,  but  of  the  deeper  ex- 
periences and  delights  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  content  of  thorough  think- 
ing and  proved  convictions,  and  of  the 
joy  of  helpfulness,  they  know  nothing. 
It  is  not  criticism  or  misrepresentation 
or  opposition  that  chills  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  burdened  with  executive 
responsibility,  but  the  half-heartedness 
of  so  many  of  the  nominal  adherents  of 
our  cause,  the  careless  neutrality,  the  in- 
dolent inattention  of  so  many  Unitari- 
ans. 

Now  you  are  well  aware  that  I  am  no 
pessimist.  Temperamentally,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  my  fellow-workers 
are  better  and  wiser  than,  perhaps,  they 
really  are.  I  believe  that  the  heart  of 
this  generation  is  sound.  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  advancing,  not  a  decaying 
civilization.  The  prevailing  note  in  in- 
dustry, in  politics,  in  education,  in  reli- 
gion, is,  as  it  reaches  my  ears,  the  note 
of  resolute  hope,  of  moral  idealism.  In 
spite  of  the  apathy  or  restless  discontent 
of  the  many  and  the  selfish  excesses  of 
the  few.  I  am  sure  that  the  main  cur- 
rents of  the  age  are  toward  an  enlarging 
sense  of  social  obligation  and  a  keener 
spiritual  insight.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  there  were  so  many  evidences 
of  practical  and  constructive  goodwill, 
so  many  challenges  to  Christian  gener- 
osity, so  many  organizations  for  Chris- 
tian work,  so  many  opportunities  for  en- 
lightened public  spirit.  Never  were 
there  greater  resources  at  the  command 
of  the  sincere  reformer,  civic  or  reli- 
gious. Never  was  the  mechanism  of  life 
so  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  prompt  and 
effective  application  of  all  this  power. 
The  trouble  is  not  primarily  with  the 
times  or  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  or 
with  our  absorption  in  material  affairs. 
If  our  cause  still  fails  to  command  wide- 
spread and  enthusiastic  devotion,  the 
trouble,  for  the  most  part,  is  with  our- 
selves. It  is  in  our  own  timidity,  our 
superficiality,  our  small  use  of  our  op- 
portunities of  service,  our  meagre  ac- 
ceptance of  a  great  trust. 
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We  Unitarians  have  hardly  yet  begun 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  our  obliga- 
tions. We  are  not  facing  the  reality  of  the 
conditions  that  confront  us.  We  are  re- 
sponding only  half-heartedly  to  the 
challenge  of  the  opportunities  we  have 
ourselves  created.  We  are  still  too  much 
absorbed  in  comparatively  small  issues, 
and  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  length 
and  breadth  and  height  of  the  work  we 
are  called  upon  to  do. 

What  we  need,  above  all  else,  is  the 
spiritual  power  which  will  drive  us  out 
of  our  sterile  individualism,  our  small 
use  of  great  things,  into  collective  effi- 
ciency. We  need  to  be  led  out  of  the 
shallows  of  religious  experience  into  the 
mystery  and  romance  of  the  spiritual 
deeps.  I  am  much  more  concerned  that 
we  should  develop  spiritual  ardor  and 
prophetic  foresight  than  that  we  should 
gain  great  endowments  and  splendid 
ecpupment.  We  are  a  people  who  have 
voluntarily  dispensed  with  mediating 
priests  and  elaborate  forms  in  order 
that  we  may  deal  at  first  hand  with  our 
Creator.  Our  orders  have  been  given  us 
direct.  They  are  plain  and  explicit. 
We  are  to  free  ourselves  from  our  super- 
ficiality, from  our  incoherence,  from  our 
indifference.  We  are  to  forget  our  petty 
grievances  and  our  provincial  preju- 
dices. We  are  to  take  up  our  special 
tasks  with  greater  seriousness,  with  alert 
attention,  with  co-operative  loyalty.  We 
are  to  have  so  large  a  sense  of  our  duty 
that  we  shall  discover  the  divine  sanc- 
tions and  supports  behind  each  little 
effort  for  the  advancement  of  justice, 
peace  and  goodwill.  We  are  to  nourish 
the  springs  of  life  by  contact  with  the 
eternal  sources  of  power  and  then  to  ap- 
ply that  power  in  the  service  of  our  own 
day  and  generation.  We  are  to  learn 
how  to  abound  in  friendship,  in  mutual 
consideration,  in  generous  self-forgetful- 
ness.  We  are  to  work  out  in  practical 
serviceableness  what  God  works  in  its  to 
will  and  to  do. 

Into  such  unity  and  efficiency  and 
vitality  may  God  lead  us  all ! 


The  Most  Hopeful  Sign. 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  8.  Dutton. 
(From  sermon  of  November  2d.) 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  to-day's  life 
is  the  growing  consciousness  that  we  are 
actually  in  a  new  world,  one  in  which 
we  have  undergone  a  radical  change  in 
oar  viewpoint — economic,  social,  moral, 
religions. 

And  it  is  not  only  a  new  world  of 
thought  which  is  opening  up  to  us,  but 
a  new  world  of  action.  There  is  a  new 
test  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
the  solutions  which  we  are  seeking  to 
life's  problems  are  radical,  almost  revo- 
lutionary. 

Our  institutions  must  adopt  new 
methods,  seek  new  goals.  With  the  mar- 
velous advances  of  the  last  century  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  in 
the  discovery  and  application  of  natural 
laws  and  forces,  in  the  understanding  of 
the  powers  and  needs  of  the  individual 
life,  and  in  the  organizing  of  political,  in- 
dustrial and  social  relationships,  have 
come  new  ideas  and  ideals  of  truly  rev- 
olutionary import. 

And  the  truly  hopeful  sign  is  that 
these  ideas  and  ideals  are  reacting  on 
every  instrument  of  human  activity,  per- 
sonal and  institutional. 

For  the  last  ten  years  our  nation  has 
been  under  conviction  of  sin.  Our  busi- 
ness methods  and  the  principles  of  our 
religion  and  of  our  democracy  have  al- 
ways been  at  strife,  but  now  our  sin  has 
matured  and  brought  forth  wholesale 
death.  God  has  halted  our  nation  in  its 
headlong  ride  on  the  road  to  covetous- 
ness — and  we  are  turning. 

The  stirring  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
men  has  brought  a  new  shame  and  anger 
for  oppression  and  meanness;  a  new  love 
and  pity  for  the  young  and  frail,  whose 
slender  shoulders  hear  our  common 
weight;  a  new  faith  in  human  brother- 
hood; a  new  hope  of  a  better  day. 

This  new  world  is  a  world  with  human 
values.  And  that  men  and  women  are 
realizing  that  this  is  so  is  the  most  im- 
pressive fact  and  hopeful  sign  in  to- 
day's life." 


And  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of  the 
childlike,  of  those  who  are  easy  to 
please,  who  love  and  who  give  pleasure. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Don't  waste  yourself  in  rejection,  nor 
bark  against  the  had.  bul  chant  the 
beauty  of  the  good. — Emerson, 
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jfrom  the  Churchrs 

Eureka. — Another  step  was  taken  to- 
wards final  completion  of  the  church 
building  in  October.  The  ladies  secured 
by  subscription  sufficient  funds  to  finish 
the  dining  hall,  which  has  been  in  use  in 
an  unfinished  condition  for  about  three 
years.  The  coldness  of  this  part  of  the 
building  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
holding  of  church  suppers  and  other  en- 
tertainments in  the  rainy  season.  The 
building  is  now  ready  for  use  at  any  and 
all  seasons. 

The  Chautaqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle,  which  is  being  conducted  by 
the  minister,  meets  weekly  in  the  church 
study.  It  is  filling  a  need  of  the  church 
and  community  and  is  much  appreciated. 

A  religious  service  is  conducted 
weekly  at  the  county  jail;  and  a  library 
to  which  the  Unitarian  Church  has  con- 
tributed nearly  eighty  volumes  is  being 
used  to  good  advantage  there. 

After  having  a  morning  service  and 
popular  lectures  in  the  evening  for  three 
months,  the  church  voted  to  return  to 
the  old  system  the  first  Sunday  in  No- 
vember. Beginning  with  November  2d, 
the  Sunday-school  is  again  the  only 
morning  service  and  the  regular  preach- 
ing set-vice  is  held  in  the  evening. 


Los  Angeles. — The  last  week  or  two 
has  been  full  of  interest  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  which  planned  and  successfully 
carried  out  a  scheme  of  Thanksgiving 
dinners  for  some  little  folks  who  would 
not  have  such  a  treat  without  help.  Each 
of  the  older  classes  chose  a  committee 
and   the  work   \v;is  so  well  planned  that 

it    burdened    no   < Each    clas>    came 

forward  in  torn,  placed  its  gifts  on  the 
platform  and  gave  an  appropriate  quo- 
tation. The  tiny  tots  gave  candy  and 
sugar.  One  bag  burst,  but  some  bag  of 
sugar  is  sure  to  do  that.  The  boys  gave 
the  vegetables,  the  girls  the  turkey,  and 
one  young  man  the  cake ! 

Alliance  work  is  in  full  swing.  There 
has  been  sewing  at  the  Orphans'  Home, 
an  address  by  Francis  Heney  of  San 
Francisco,  on  '"City  Government,"  and 
for  another  meeting  "An  Hour  with 
.Maeterlinck.*' 

The  young  people  are  so  jubilant  over 
success  of  their  week  for  the   Biennial 


Bazaar  that  they  are  planning  a  good 
bit  of  Christmas  work  for  helpless  and 
friendless  children. 

Social  Service  Class  gets  many  people 
up  an  hour  earlier  Sunday  morning,  so 
they  may  be  in  time  for  the  deeply  in- 
teresting discussions.  Late  topics  :  "Art 
as  an  Aid  to  Civic  Betterment."  "Civil 
Service  and  the  Purification  of  Politics.** 
The  speaker  thought  civil  service  put  the 
man  of  merit  in  political  office,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  "spoils  system."  It 
may  be  an  improvement  over  the  latter. 
but  your  correspondent's  experience  has 
shown  that  the  usual  examination  se- 
cures a  good  "paper  man,"  that  is  a  man 
for  routine;  but  that  the  man  of  initia- 
tive, the  really  able,  forceful  man.  is  at 
his  worst  in  an  examination,  and  so  the 
government  secures  second  or  third-rate- 
men,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
government  is  second  or  third  rate. 
There  is  a  better  way  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  president  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  spoke  on  "The  Organi- 
zation and  Purpose  of  the  Labor 
Unions."  These  unions  have  been  the 
great  agency  in  improving  conditions  for 
working  people.  They  put  women  on  an 
equality  in  wages,  but  since  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  women  has  come  into 
effect,  there  is  necessarily  discrimination 
against  women.  The  speaker  said  :  "No 
employer  ever  raises  wages  or  reduces 
hours  of  labor  of  his  own  volition."  This 
is  only  too  generally  true,  but  there  are 
even  now  a  few  employers  who  are 
square  with  their  employees,  and  more 
and  more  are  those  who  hire  trying  to 
find  the  right  way.  the  brotherly  way. 
to  meet  those  who  are  hired.  "The  <  ios- 
pel  of  Self-Hell)."  so  the  speaker  said, 
consisted  of  seven  things  essential  to  life 
and  health:  sun-energy,  air,  water,  food, 
clothing,  exercise  and  rest,  (hie  must 
keep  in  right  relations  with  these  essen- 
tials if  he  woidd  have  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

Thanksgiving  Day  union  service  was 
held  in  the  Unitarian  church  by  the 
Universalist,  the  Los  Angeles  Fellow- 
ship, and  the  Hope  Street  •  Jewish  con- 
gregations. 

Sermons  such  as  we  are  having  now  in 
Mr.  Eodgins'  three-year  course,  the  pres- 
ent division  being  "The  Faith  of  the 
Founders."    are    a    liberal    education    in 
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themselves.  One  visitor  said  that  "not 
more  than  three  or  four  men  in  a  hun- 
dred years  were  equal  to  so  uniting-  the 
past  and  present."  Each  time  there  is 
the  trenchant  statement  of  the  vital 
points  in  the  problem,  stated  always  with 
perfect  fairness  to  the  other  side ;  then 
the  steps  of  growth  and  the  few  words 
of  prophesy  for  the  "things  that  shall 
be." 

Take  these  few  words,  for  example, 
from  "Arms  and  Athanasius :  Unity  or 
Trinity."  "Protestantism  eliminated  the 
worship  of  the  virgin,  the  saints,  the  use 
of  images,  and  much  of  the  materialistic 
machinery  of  the  middle  ages.  It  kept 
the  Christ  and  enlarged  and  enriched 
the  Christ-idea  ;  it  kept  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  enlarged  its  powers  and  possibilities; 
it  also  kept  the  Satan  and  greatly  in- 
creased his  powers  and  enlarged  his  field 
of  action.  For  a  time  Protestantism 
.seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  giving  the 
devil  the  best  of  everything,  but  has 
been  rapidly  curtailing  his  power  and 
catting  down  his  domain  in  recent  times. 

"1  now  see,  moving  through,  all  the 
more  vital  churches,  unitarian  and 
trinitarian  alike,  a  faith  that  is  vastly 
superior  and  more  inclusive  than  either. 
— that  includes  within  itself  the  salient 
features  of  both.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  the  divineness  of  life,  the  recognition 
that  God  not  only  reveals  himself  and  is 
accessible  through  Christ,  through  the 
book,  through  the  saints,  through  a  cer- 
tain mystical,  holy  spirit,  but  God  re- 
veals himself  and  is  accessible  through 
every  phase  of  life  if  we  but  bring  to  it 
the  upward-looking  and  upward-seekincr 
faith." 

In  "Augustine  the  Theologian  :  Chasm 
between  God  and  Man,"  are  these 
thoughts:  "With  the  possible  exception 
of  John  Calvin,  there  is  no  single  charac- 
ter in  our  year's  list  that  liberal  Chris- 
tians will  find  it  so  difficult  to  forgive 
and  do  justice  to  as  that  of  Augustine. 
(These  two  evolved  the  doctrines  of 
human  depravity  and  predestination.) 
This  was  all  the  result  of  logic,  unbend- 
ing logic.  Start  with  the  premise  that 
God  is  infinite  and  man  is  finite  and  then 
think  in  absolute  terms,  assuming  thai 
tin  data  is  all  in,  and  it  will  land  you  in 
total  depravity  and  predestination,  and 


there  is  no  escape.  Shouldn't  we  try  to 
think  in  logical  terms,  then?  Oh,  yes: 
but  let  us  be  logical  enough  to  know  that 
the  data  is  not  all  in,  never  can  be  all 
in,  that  there  is  something  more  and 
always  will  be  something  more  that  is 
coming  in  an  endless,  stream,  and  that 
something  more  is  the  very  substance  of 
life  on  which  we  live.  Iron-clad  logic 
shuts  off  that  stream,  assumes  that  the 
data  is  all  in,  and  we  simply  wall  our- 
selves into  an  air-tight  cell  and  die  of 
asphyxiation.  Unyielding  logic  leaves 
no  place  for  faith,  and  we  live  by  faith. 
not  by  logic.  .  .  .  There  was  underlying 
the  old  theology  certain  fundamental 
truths  which  still  remain  truths,  in  other 
forms,  to-day." 

The  Eighth  Biennial  Bazaar  of  the 
Young  People's  Religious  Union  was 
held  in  Boston  early  in  November,  and 
the  national  officers  send  their  hearty 
appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  to  the 
different  organizations,  clubs,  unions, 
Sunday-schools,  and  individuals  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  who  helped. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  table  cleared  over 
$100,  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole. 
The  National  Union  hoped  to  clear 
$3000,  every  cent  of  which  is  needed  for 
its  rapidly  extending  work,  and  might 
have  done  so  had  not  a  big  suffrage  fair 
the  same  days  divided  the  attendance. 
But  the  young  people  were  much  inter- 
ested, were  well  represented,  got  ac- 
quainted, and  next  time  hope  to  do  bet- 
ter. "Our  things  were  distinctive  and 
the  prices  appealed  to  people.  In  fact 
everything  was  much  admired  and  every- 
one was  so  pleased  to  have  the  Pacific 
Coast  represented." 

('ontril)utions  were  received  from  Ala- 
meda, Eureka,  Hemet,  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Ana,  California,  and  Bellingham. 
Seattle,  and  Spokane.  Washington — not 
a  large  proportion  of  thirty-three  par- 
ishes, but  next  time  we  shall  hope  for  a 
really  creditable  number  of  donors.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  sonic  places  have 
been  omitted  from  the  above  list,  if  so, 
it  is  quite  unintentional  and  due  credit 
will  be  given  on  notice  to  the  Director. 

No  organization  or  individual  need 
feel  that  it  is  too  late  to  contribute  to 
the  splendid  work  our  Unitarian  young 
people    are    doing.      Money    is    greatly 
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needed.     If  more  information  is  desired, 
kindly  write  to  your  Director. 

Yours  for  Truth,  Worship,  Service, 
Emma  R.  Ross,. 
Pat.  Coast  Director,  Nafl  Y.  P.  E.  U. 


Salem,  Ore. — On  behalf  of  the  church 
at  Salem,  the  new  pastor,  Richard  F. 
Fischer,  who  came  here  August  1st.  re- 
ports slow  but  steady  improvement.  At- 
tendance a1  services  are  improving,  with 
average  attendance  of  about  forty.  We 
have  added  an  evening  service  as  an  ex- 
periment, hoping  to  attract  more  men 
to  the  church. 

The  work  of  our  Alliance  is  taking  on 
new  life  and  character.  The  Post-Office 
.Mission  work  is  being  energetically  de- 
veloped and  is  already  showing  forth 
good  results.  The  Snnday-sehool  also  is 
improving.  Our  next  move  will  be  a 
Young  People's  Society  and  a  .Men's 
Club. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work  Mr. 
Fischer  has  visited  several  adjacent 
towns,  with  a  view  of  establishing  mis- 
sion services.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  work  that  the  Post-Office  Mission 
work  counts.  A  spirit  of  hopefulness  is 
manifesting  among  our  people,  and  with 
tact  and  patience  the  Salem  Church,  let 
us  all  hope,  will  soon  again  take  her 
proper  place  among  our  churches. 


Sax  Diego.  —  The  fall  season  has 
opened  up  with  a  great  deal  of  promise. 
The  growth  of  the  church,  which  was  so 
noticeable  last  spring,  continues,  now 
thai  the  summer  season  has  passed  away. 
And  it  is  a  growth  not  only  in  numbers. 
but  also  in  interest.  Mr.  Bard  has  just 
completed  a  series  of  five  sermons  on 
topics  suggested  by  Winston  Churchill's 
novel,  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  and  the 
interest,  as  shown  by  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregations and  by  the  amount  of  discus- 
sion that  has  been  evoked,  proves  that 
the  sermons,  as  well  as  the  book,  were 
timely.  In  response  to  a  general  desire. 
Mr.  Bard  repeated  the  fourth  sermon  of 
the  series,  which  had  as  its  topic,  "The 
Arraignment  of  the  Church.  Is  the 
<  Ihurch  Christian  .'" 

Last  spring  the  church  inaugurated  a 
series  of  vesper  recitals  to  be  given  every 
second  Sunday    at  4    o'clock.     It    was 


gratifying  to  find  that  artists  of  high 
rank  could  be  secured  for  these  occa- 
sions, and  even  more  gratifying  to  find 
that  they  were  meeting  a  popular  need 
in  a  highly  acceptable  way.  The  church 
was  filled  to  its  capacity  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  programmes,  usually  musi- 
cal, were  of  a  surprisingly  high  order. 
A  new  series  was  started  in  October,  and 
the  three  numbers  thus  far  given  have 
been  up  to  the  standard  set  last  spring, 
and  have  met  with  the  same  unqualified 
success.  The  first  was  a  programme  of 
song  by  Madame  Edna  Darch:  the  sec- 
ond, a  reading  and  interpretation  by  the 
dramatic  reader,  Mrs.  Lillian  Burkhardt- 
Goldsmith ;  the  third,  a  programme  by 
the  great  harp  soloist.  Valenza.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  recitals  is  met  by  the  col- 
lections. Mr.  Bard,  in  particular,  should 
feel  highly  pleased  by  the  success  of  this 
venture  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
church  more  serviceable  to  the  com- 
munity. 


Santa  Ana. — On  Friday,  November 
28th  the  Woman's  Alliance  held  their 
annual  bazaar  and  served  supper  in  the 
evening.  The  Helping  Hand  Society  had 
a  table  at  the  bazaar,  and  both  societies 
did  remarkably  well  and  netted  a  neat 
little  sum. 

On  Monday.  December  1st.  tin-  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  church  was  held. 
Immediately  preceding  the  meeting  the 
Helping  Hand  Society  served  supper  to 
over  fifty  persons.  All  remained  at  the 
meeting  and  it  was  the  best  attended 
annual  meeting  the  church  has  had  in 
mam-  years. 


Sax  Francisco, — For  the  first  time  in 

many  years  evening  services  have  been 
conducted.  The  congregations  are  not  so 
large  as  in  the  mornings,  but  they  are 

formed  by  different  units.  Those  who 
go  both  morning  and  evening  are  mostly 
those  wlio  i'eel  they  cannot  afford  to  miss 
anything  that  Mr.  Dutton  has  to  say; 
but  the  morning  sen is  are  go  satisfy- 
ing thai  hunger  for  more  can  hardly  ex- 
ist. One's  powers  of  digestion  are  limit- 
ed. Bu1  to  the  extent  that  a  minister 
can  leach  a  second  audience,  his  useful- 
ness is  augmented   and   no  one  can   hear 
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a  preacher  as  Mr.  Button  without 
being  stimulated. 

Great  satisfaction  with  the  vitality 
and  vigor  that  is  being  communicated  to 
the  church  and  its  organizations  is  uni- 
versally expressed.  New  faces  are  .seen 
at  the  services  and  the  attention  paid  to 
the  strong  sermons  that  from  week  to 
week  appeal  to  us  is  very  marked. 

The  Sunday-school  is  growing'  in  num- 
bers and  in  interest.  The  Men's  Club 
held  a  good  meeting  during  the  month, 
and  the  Starr  King  Club  under  Mr.  But- 
ton's leadership  is  adding  to  its  social 
features  a  serious  study  of  civic  affairs. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  has  had  a 
brilliant  month.  On  November  3d  a  very 
excellent  chamber  concert  was  given. 
Mrs.  Rose  V.  Berry  has  continued  her 
Travel  Talks  to  a  well-pleased  class,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson  on  November 
12th  gave  an  instructive  lecture  on  "The 
Fnm\"  with  illustrations  from  Bach  and 
Handel. 

The  November  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  Christian  Work  were  unusually  fine 
ones.  On  November  10th  we  held  a 
"round-the-bay"  box  luncheon.  A  few 
from  Alameda,  a  large  number  from 
Oakland  and  Berkeley,  with  Rev.  N.  A. 
Baker  of  Alameda  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Hand 
of  ( )akland,  sat  down  to  bountifully  laden 
tables  and  were  deftly  served.  It  was 
truly  sociable  and  enjoyable.  After  the 
lunch,  Mr.  Bretherick  gave  a  rare  treat 
to  our  guests  in  giving  a  recital  on  our 
beautiful  organ.  Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  But- 
ton read  a  paper  on  "The  Spirit  of 
Modern  Poetry,"  a  scholarly  paper  and 
full  of  interest  and  charm.  On  Novem: 
ber  10th  Miss  Jean  McEwen  gave  a  short 
but  charming  talk  on  her  trip  to  Scot- 
land. We  are  so  fortunate  in  having 
our  members  give  us  such  personal  bits 
of  their  experiences  in  traveling.  On 
the  evening  of  November  7th  the  enter- 
tainment section  gave  "A  Pageant  of 
Youth  and  Flowers."  It  was  a  most  en- 
joyable affair,  not  as  many  attending  as 
was  hoped  for,  but  enough  to  insure  some 
profit;  and  over  flower-decorated  tables 
ice-cream  and  cake  was  daintily  served 
by  girls  dressed  as  flowers.  All  these 
things  promote  sociability  and  interest. 
There  was  a  sale  of  photographs,  cards. 


handkerchiefs,  spoons  and  fancy  articles 
before  and  after  our  regular  meeting. 
One  of  the  sections,  "The  Penny  a  Day" 
section,  many  of  our  members  joined, 
which  will  all  add  to  the  grand  sum  total. 


Charades. 

'Flic  waves  were  high,  the  raging  wind 

Was   rattling   sail   and   shroud; 
lie  lay  within  his  berth  confined 

And  cried  my  first  aloud. 
The  steward  said,  "Alack,  poor  soul, 

Why  did  you  leave  the  shore? 
If  you  icy  second  will  my  whole 

You'll  ne'er  be  sea-sick  more." 

— F.  L.  H. 

My  first  emits  a  gentle  sound; 
My  second  never  will  be  high 
Though  cost  of  living  touch  the  sky. 

Below  my  whole  my  whole  is  found. 
—M. 


A  lady  was  surprised  to  hear  a  woman 
of  apparent  cultivation  pronounce  the 
word  "mural"  as  though  it  were  spelled 
mooral.  She  slipped  out  and  consulted 
her  dictionary,  remarking  to  a  friend  on 
her  return,  "She  is  wrong.  Mu  is  pro- 
nounced mew,  as  in  cat." 

A  newly  rich  woman  in  Chicago  called 
on  an  acquaintance  who  had  just  returned 
from  an  exhibit  of  prints  at  the  Field 
Institute  much  impressed  with  what  she 
had  seen.  "Have  you  seen  the  Japanese 
prints?"  she  asked  of  her  caller.  "No, 
I  have  not.  Is  he  presentable?  If  he  is 
I  must  have  him  up  to  dinner." 

"Rastns,  what's  an  alibi?"  "Dai's 
proving  dat  yob  was  at  a  prayer-meetin' 
whar  yoh  wasn't,  in  order  to  show  dat 
yoh  wasn't  at  de  erap  game  whar  yoh 
was." — Life, 

/'Jrfilor. — This  stuff  won't  do  for  a 
"filler."  New  Assistant. — It's  good  dope; 
some  of  Solomon's  proverbs.  Editor. — 
Bah!  Nobody  ever  heard  of  him.  Tell 
yon  what  we  can  do.  though.  Head  it 
"Business  Epigrams  of  J.  P.  Morgan," 
and  we'll  run  it  on  the  front  page.— 
Puck. 

A  Tacoman  turned  a  quick  ear 
On  a  tourist  who  said  *'Mt.  Rainier"; 
Said  tin'  man  of  Tacoma, 
"Yon  would  better  go  home  or 
Avoid  saying  sibhuh  Hi  here." 
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It  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  people  who  board  to  know  that 

The  Majestic  Hotel 

1500  SUTTER  STREET,  N.  W.  Corner  of  Gough 

Has  been  leased  by  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  LIBBY,  a  lady  well  known   in 
San  Francisco  as  a  successful  hostess. 
The  Majestic  is  now  being  conducted  as  a 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL 

the  kind  of  a  hotel  that  existed  "before  the  fire,"  and  is  so  well  remembered  as  char- 
acteristic of  "The  City  That  Was"  and  sadly  missed  in  the  reconstruction;  a  hotel 
in  which  the  best  people  lived  in  comfort,  without  ostentation,  at  prices  they  could 
afford. 

The  Majestic  is  beautifully  located  on  the  sunniest  corner  of  two  good  streets  at 
the  summit  of  the  Sutter  Street  hill,  with  splendid  view  of  city  and  bay. 

The  house  is  well  planned,  solidly  built  and  beautifully  furnished.  The  dining- 
room  is  most  attractive  and  the  cooking  and  service  are  faultless.  The  desire  to 
please  is  everywhere  manifest.  The  attention  of  interested  parties  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. *  MRS.  LIBBY,  Lessee. 

MR.  GEORGE,  Manager. 
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Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian    [and 
Other   Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President— W.  P.  Olds,  Portland. 

Second  Vice-President  —  W.  H.  Payson,  San 
Prancisco. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1914 — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Eev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Geo.  H.  Murdock, 
Alameda,  Cal;  Prof.  Karl  G.  Eendtorff, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  To  1915— Eev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Eev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Eev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Eev.   Earl   M.  Wilbur,  Dean   Pacific  Unitarian 

School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFOENIA. 

Alameda Eev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Eev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

Eureka Eev.  Arthur  H.  Sargent. 

Fresno Eev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hanford Eev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Eev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach.  .  .  .Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Los  Angeles Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Rev.  Horace  A.  Hand,  Assistant 
Minister. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

Pomona Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  .  .Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

OREGON. 

Eugene Rev.  Richard  W.  Borst. 

Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Rev.  Richard  F.  Fischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) Rev.  Edward  Spencer. 

Spokane Rev..  John  H.  Dietrich. 


South  Pacific   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North   Pacific  Conference. 

President — Rev.  George  W.  Fuller,  of  Spokane, 
Wash. 

First  Vice-President — R.  W.  Montague,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Second  Vice-President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian    Temperance    Society. 

President — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Ros- 
lindale,   Mass. 

Secretary  —  Rev.  A.  D.  K.  Shurtleff,  Bridge- 
water,   Mass. 

Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American   Unitarian   Association. 

President — Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  John  W.  Day,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Allen  French,  Concord,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The    Alliance    of   Unitarian   Women. 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Recording   Secretary — Mrs.   Caroline   S.    Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 

Oflicers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Vice-President — Minerva  U.  Loomis,  Portland. 
Directors — Mrs.    Charles    E.    Sitton,    Portland; 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;    Dr.  Abby 

Fox   Rooney,   Los   Angeles;     Mrs.   Horatio 

Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY     ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


\Ye  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion : 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging" 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life: 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


Ol)£  Mew  ^ear 


w 


e  stand  at  tt)<t  door  of  tb,e  3tcw  ^ear. 
We  Know  not  wbat  awaits  us.  We 
ma?  find  <tas<t.  comfort  and  jo?:  we 
ma?  be  sorel?  buffeted  and  bruised.  3£ut  would 
we  Know,  now?  yto.  ^Messed  be  uncertainty. 
•fleeing  prepared  for  an?tl)ing  is  tb,e  one  tb,ing 
we  ma?  pra?  for,  and  worK  for,  and  attaining 
tb,anK  <5od  for.  Whatever  comes,  if  used  aright, 
ma?  be  a  blessing.  Wb,at  we  suffer  as  well  as 
wb,at  we  cnjo?.  ma?  Ijelp  us.  ^&oth,  are  good — 
one  spurs,  one  persuades,  olje  blade  is  tem- 
pered b?  b,ard  blows  and  dross-consuming  fire. 
Obe  tree  grows  wl)en  moisture  frees  tb,e  treasures 
of  tbe  soil,  and  Kindl?  sun  smiles  down  invitingl?. 
Cfl'St  is  good  to  be  b,app?.  (hob  would  b,ave  us  so. 
3£ut  to  be  without  pain  at  wl)at  is  wrong  and 
migl)t  be  bettered,  leaves  happiness  unbalanced, 
frivolous  and  danger-laden.  TAnd  patient  we 
must  be,  even  wljen  dissatisfied,  and  never  with- 
out a  great  tjope,  anchored  in  our  trust  tljat  (bob 
is  good  and  tb,at  Hfe  loves  us  all. 

Charles  Z&.  burdock 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 
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Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
carrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 
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Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.    Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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of  a  water  supply,  and  common  fairness 
compels  the  admission  that  the  Demo- 
cratic members,  aided  by  some  zealous 
Republicans,  are  entitled  to  the  credit. 
Eastern  opinion,  as  reflected  in  its  jour- 
nals, seems  strangely  opposed  to  this 
grant  to  our  city.  That  misapprehen- 
sion exists  is  plainly  evident,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  President  Wilson's  ad- 
mirable statement  accompanying  his  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  will  be  helpful  in  dis- 
pelling the  fog.  It  is  no  selfish  act  of 
appropriating  public  property  or  dese- 
crating natural  beauty  which  the  nation 
should  enjoy.  The  denial  to  a  city  need- 
ing water  the  right  to  use  the  surplus, 
now  running  to  waste,  on  the  ground 
that  some  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture are  of  the  opinion  that  an  artificial 
lake  would  be  less  beautiful  than  a  com- 
paratively unused  valley  floor,  would 
seem  to  be  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
selfishness.  One  thing  can  be  relied  up- 
on— San  Francisco  will  do  its  utmost  to 
use  its  great  privilege  in  a  reasonable 
and  considerate  manner,  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  irrigation ists  and  the 
feelings  of  those  who  love  the  Sierras. 

The  legislation  enacted  by  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  was  dis- 
tinctly in  advance  of  that  of  any  session 
on  record.  It  is  characterized  by  frank 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  of  con- 
trol of  interests  that  have  long  showed 
the  need  of  it.  Some  inconvenience, 
possibly  some  injustice,  lias  resulted.  In 
some  ways  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
doing  business  have  been  increased,  hut 
the  purpose  has  been  good  and  in  the 
main  results  will  constitute  gain.  For 
;ill  of  this  we  may  be  thankful. 

Municipal  governmenl  everywhere 
seems  distinctly  to  show  betterment. 
The  control  is  rapidly  failing  from  the 
boss.  ;in,l  being  assumed  by  citizens  of 
character  and  of  public  interest.  Better 
methods  are  beine  followed  and  better 


results  are  being  obtained.  That  Tam- 
many fell  in  1913  will  be  remembered  as 
a  landmark. 

San  Francisco's  contribution  to  mu- 
nicipal advance  may  be  its  demonstra- 
tion that  a  street  railway  may  be  con- 
structed and  operated  successfully  and 
profitably,  and  that  in  taking  over  the 
property  of  a  privately  owned  road  at 
the  expiration  of  its  franchise,  fair  deal- 
ing may  result  in  mutual  satisfaction, 
equitable  settlement,  and  uninterrupted 
service.  It  seems  justifiable  to  assume 
that  in  the  next  year  the  city  will,  on  its 
two  roads,  have  gross  receipts  of  $1,- 
000,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be  profit. 


That  the  past  year  has  been  trying  in 
its  business  experience  is  unquestioned. 
The  reasons  are  not  clearly  or  completely 
apparent.  But  war  has  done  its  part, 
and  the  financial  distrust  incident  to 
change  may  be  either  a  reason  or  an 
excuse.  At  any  rate,  capital  is  more  rab- 
bitly  timid  than  usual  and  business  has 
suffered.  The  merchant  whose  reduced 
sales  converts  the  year's  profits  into  a  loss 
suffers  in  his  pride.  The  manufacturer 
finds  his  indebtedness  piling  up.  and  per- 
haps becomes  bankrupt;  but  the  real 
sufferer  is  the  laborer  who  spends  his  all 
and  has  no  savings  to  draw  on  when  he 
loses  his  job.  The  most  trying  indus- 
trial condition  is  the  apparent  surplus  of 
Labor.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed 
is  always  a  hard  one,  but  as  presented 
to-day  is  increasingly  difficult.  So  far 
as  can  lie  judged,  it  is  pressing  for  solu- 
tion everywhere.  It  certainly  is  unusu- 
ally apparent  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
relief  measures  have  been  necessary  at 
most  centers,  north  and  south. 

The  seasonable  surplus  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  men  discharged  by  those 
forced  to  economize.  Xo  doubt  the  hope 
of  employment  in  construction  work  for 
the   Exposition  has  drawn  many  to  San 
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Francisco.  The  cold  and  the  rain  force 
the  idle  to  more  genial  climate.  The  float- 
ers gravitate  toward  the  larger  centers. 
There  are  more  men  out  of  employment 
and  in  dire  need  of  help  in  this  city  to- 
day than  ever  before,  and  they  constitute 
a  very  difficult  problem,  especially  as 
they  are  pretty  thoroughly  imbued  with 
insistent  ideas  of  their  rights  as  voiced 
by  violent  agitators  on  every  side. 

A  few  days  ago  representatives  of  the 
unemployed  appeared  before  the  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors and  claimed  that  20,000  unem- 
ployed were  in  absolute  need.  The  city 
has  little  power  to  help,  but  wished  to 
do  its  utmost.  Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  to  register  all  applicants  will- 
ing to  work,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  Relief  Home  was  authorized  to  tem- 
porarily maintain  those  in  need.  In  two 
days  4,500  registered  and  most  of  them 
were  fed,  and  about  500  were  sheltered 
at  night.  On  the  third  day  1,000  were 
given  a  half  day's  work  on  city  work, 
receiving  $1.50  each.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory provision  is  work  and  that  is  not 
easy  to  command.  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
managing  the  situation  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions for  some  substantial  public 
improvement — a  boulevard  or  beach  es- 
planade— and  to  employ  as  far  as  pos- 
sible those  in  need,  enabling  them  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  doing  away  al- 
together with  free  food  or  lodging. 


That  there  are  times  of  stress  and  dan- 
ger in  the  social  readjustment  that  is  in 
some  way  to  come  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  do  his  part  to  restrain  violence  and  to 
go  a  step  further  and  to  do  his  best  in 
promoting  good-will  and  in  discouraging 
felass  division  and  animosity.  No  one 
can  survey  world  conditions  and  mark 
the  strides  that  are  being  made  without 


being  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
the  progress  justifies  faith  in  final  justice 
through  gradual  and  feasible  modifica- 
tion based  on  consent  accorded  from  in- 
ward conviction  or  from  considerations 
of  expediency.  It  would  seem  that  all 
true  friends  of  progress  should  not  im- 
peril this  great  promise  by  counseling 
outbreaks  and  violence  that  will  surely 
bring  great  sorrow  aird  suffering,  and 
surely  postpone  the  day  of  greater  jus- 
tice, better  understanding  and  increased 
consideration  that  we  are  living  into. 


New  Year's  resolutions  are  subject  to 
early  frost,  but  the  danger  is  small  if 
before  planting  they  are  closely  pruned. 
so  that  the  roots  are  not  overburdened 
with  superfluous  foliage.  It  is  wise  to 
sacrifice  all  desire  for  show,  and  to  wait 
for  leaves  till  they  are  put  forth  in  the 
process  of  new  growth.  Neither  should 
a  tree  be  coaxed  to  bear  fruit  too  soon. 
It  is  better  to  throw  all  energy  into  the 
stock.  When  it  is  sturdy,  blossoms  and 
fruit  will  follow  normally  and  with  the 
vigor  that  is  expression  of  life.  Keep 
the  ground  loose  and  friable,  remember- 
ing that  when  it  becomes  hard  no  mois- 
ture reaches  the  hungry  roots.  Seek 
proper  exposure  to  the  sun  and  protect 
for  a  time  from  strong  wind,  but  do  not 
coddle  with  undue  protection  nor  force 
with  artificial  methods.  Under  glass 
treatment  is  a  mistake.  Tropical  prod- 
nets  should  be  left  for  the  tropics.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  plant  been  use  previous 
efforts  have  been  abortive.  If  you  have 
not  learned  anything  by  experience,  what 

has  been  the  use  of  it  .' 


Among  other  things,  every  good  Uni- 
tarian should  consider  what  kind  of  a 
good  Unitarian  he  proposes  to  be  during 
the  year  to  come.  To  be  a  credit  to  his 
kind  he  should  be  first  a  man,  and  realize 
that  whatever  accidents  or  incidents  have 
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resulted  in  his  being  a  member  of  the 
fellowship  are  probably  less  of  personal 
credit  and  more  of  happy  good  fortune. 
If  he  is  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
name,  let  him,  if  he  stays,  keep  it  to 
himself.    If  he  feels  that  he  is  cramped 
by  it,  and  needs  more  room,  let  him  go 
in  peace,  but  if  he  feels  that  he  may  help 
to  give  it  breadth  and  honor,  let  him  stay 
and  do  his  part  in  adding  to  its  glory. 
Any  man  who  is  more  interested  in  de- 
nominational growth  than  he  is  in  up- 
building the  Kingdom  of  God  by  uplift- 
ing his  fellow  man  does  not  belong  in  our 
denomination ;  neither  does  the  man  who 
gives  first  place  to  his  individual  achieve- 
ment and  does  not  help  or  care  for  the 
colors  he  is  supposed  to  follow.    Denom- 
inational loyalty  does  not  demand  nar- 
row or  blind  devotion,  and  is  false  if  it 
leads   to    prejudice    and   condemnation. 
We  should  be  first  charitable  and  then 
sympathetic,    making   the   most   of   the 
good  in  all,  "judging  as  we  would  be 
judged."    There  is  little  in  a  name  and  if 
at  any  time  more  is  to  be  gained  than 
lost  by  giving  it  up,  let  it  be  dropped 
without  regret,  but  while  it  is  kept,  while 
any  name  is  kept,  the  best  that  any  who 
bear  it  can  do  is  to  fill  it  full  of  the  high- 
est conceptions  of  life,  the  strongest  de- 
votion to  the  right,  the  greatest  service 
to  man,  the  firmest  trust  in  God. 

C.  A.  M. 


Here  is  a  recent  news  item :  "At  a  lec- 
ture given  by  Clarence  C.  Eaton,  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  at  Shrine  Auditorium 
in  Los  Angeles,  there  were  present  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7.000  people  to  listen  to 
his  talk  on  Christian  Science." 

Whatever  we  may  happen  to  think  of 
Christian  Science  as  a  system  of  thought, 
this  much  is  certain — its  devotees  know 
how  to  bring  it  before  the  people.  No 
better  method  could  be  devised  than  the 
one  the\  have  adopted.  If  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  her  disciples   had    followed,  let  us 


say  the  Unitarian  method,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Christian  Science  would  have 
been  buried  with  its  founder,  and  a  few 
isolated  individuals  might  perhaps  even 
now  be  waiting  for  its  resurrection,  as 
some  few  are  waiting  for  her  personal 
return. 

We,  too,  might  have  lecturers  in  the 
field,  as  well  equipped,  to  say  the  least, 
as  any  that  ever  tried  to  enlighten  an 
audience.  They  would  have  a  subject  as 
interesting  as  any  that  was  ever  dis- 
cussed. The  people  at  large  seem  eager 
for  information.  "A  secular  journal  in 
England  received  in  the  course  of  three 
months  9,000  communications  from 
people  asking  for  light  on  religious  ques- 
tions." Evidently  religious  questions  are 
a  source  of  perennial  interest.  And 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  our  own 
day,  when  the  old  foundations  are  crum- 
bling under  the  feet  of  those  who  are  set 
for  their  defense. 

And  then,  most  of  us  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  have  a  message  for 
these  trying  times,  a  message  that  is  in 
harmony  with  the  unfolding  experience 
of  the  race.  We  could  show  the  world 
that  while  religions  are  passing  away. 
Keligion  remains ;  that  we  are  facing  to- 
ward the  light  and  not  toward  darkness, 
and  that  the  golden  age  is  not  behind  us 
but  before  us.  Light,  life,  trust,  hope, 
courage,  cheer — all  these,  and  more,  have 
come  to  those  of  us  who  have  accident- 
ally stumbled  upon  this  Unitarian  point 
of  view,  or,  as  some  call  it,  this  attitude 
of  mind. 

But  many  there  are  who  declare  that 
people  generally  cannot  grasp  our 
thought;  that  it  is  beyond  them,  and 
that  it  is  no  use  trying.  But  can  people 
grasp  Christian  Science  thought?  For 
example,  the  lecturer  named  above  ex- 
horted his  hearers  on  that  occasion  to 
strive  and  press  forward  "until  bound- 
less tlioughi  walks  enraptured,  and  con- 
ception wnconfined  is  winged  t<>  reach  //" 
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divine  glory."  Of  course,  for  lucid  sim- 
plicity and  simple  lucidity  this  utter- 
ance will  perhaps  take  its  place  among 
the  classics  and  there  abide  until  our 
language  is  no  more.  And  yet  I  am 
vain  enough  to  fancy  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  would  be  able  to  match  it 
if  opportunity  were  given.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  people  can  grasp  a 
good  deal  more  than  some  of  us  are  apt 
to  believe,  and  what  they  lack  in  under- 
standing they  can  easily  make  up  by  im- 
agining, to  which  fact  Christian  Science 
itself  is  a  standing  testimony. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
that  while  we  have  teachers  and  preach- 
ers as  able  as  any  anywhere,  workmen 
that  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  "the  most 
beautiful  faith  in  the  world — the  most 
virile  and  inspiring  and  productive  gos- 
pel that  the  race  has  ever  known,"  our 
way  of  doing  things  is  such  that  the 
people  at  large  know  very  little  about 
us.  "This  one  thing  I  do,"  say  the 
Christian  Science  lecturers,  and  they 
dwell  on  Christian  Science  first,  last  and 
all  the  time.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of 
any  one  of  them  ever  talking  on  any 
other  subject.  If  one  of  us  were  to  do 
likewise  we  would  proclaim  him  by  ris- 
ing vote  a  nuisance  who  had  somehow 
gotten  into  the  wrong  enclosure.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  all  that  the  people 
know  about  us  is  what  our  friends,  the 
enemy,  tell  them — that  we  have  no  God, 
no  Christ,  no  Bible,  and,  of  course,  no 
devil.  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by 
dreaming  what  five  or  six  of  our  ablast 
men  could  do  in  the  lecture  field,  backed 
by  ample  financial  and  moral  support 
and  free  from  the  fear  of  the  bugaboo 
of  being  called  sectarians.  They  could 
render  their  day  and  generation  a  splen- 
did service — something  worth  while. 

F.  W. 


In  these  Christmas-New  Year  days 
may  we  find  the  blessed  Christ-child  born 
afresh  in  our  own  consciousness — that 
God  is  indeed  our  Father  and  we  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Most  High — and 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind — ■ 
comforted,  strengthened,  cheered  and 
sweetened,  inspired  and  guided  according 
(illumined  and  quickened,  corrected  and 
to  our  several  needs)  and  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life  and  love. — N.  E.  B. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

New  Year's  Morning. 

The  shies  are  grief's  own  mantle;   silently 
Come  fluttering  down   from  out  each  hidden 

fold, 
Slow,     wandering     flakes     upon    the     frozen 
mold 

Of  a  bleak  world.     The  pale  sun  strives  to  free 

His  beams  from  wintry  languor.  Hill  and  lea 
And  every  snow-hid  farmstead,  lane  and  wold, 
Low  lie  they  in  the  morning,  white  and  cold, 

Cold  as  the  hearts  that  beat  in  thee  and  me. 

Draw  near,  beloved!      'Neath  the  winter  snows 
Of  kind  forgetfulness,  the  crushing  woes 

Of   our   dead  year  must   lie.      The  first    day 

beams 
A  faint  yet  hopeful  joy  on  fields  and  streams. 
So  let  us  hope.     For  soon  the  crocus  springs, 
And    from    her    couch    the    world    breaks    forth 
and  sings! 

— Richard  Warner  Borst. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

Comfort  for  the  Rank  and  File. 

The  quiet  flocks  browse  all  the  summer  long 
With    thought    of    nothing   save    to    rear   their 

young ; 
Nor  when  beside  the  stream,  a  huddled  throng. 
They  wait  for  shearing,  are  their  hearts  made 

glad 
With  knowng  that  by  them  the  world  is  clad. 

The  cotton  plant, — for  cotton  takes  no  thought, 
But  winging  its  small  seeds, — fulfills  its  part 
As  a  true  plant — the  while  in  mill  and  mart 
The  whirr  of  wheels,  and   ships  with  sails  un- 
furled, 
Tell  how  it  feeds  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

What  if  our  lives,  strive  as  we  will,  are  spent 
In  doing  what  we  must,  not  what  we  meant? 
Near  duty,  over  mocking  far  intent? 
We,  too,  unknowing,  may  some  end  fulfill, 
Larger  than  aught  which  we  had  wit  to  will. 
—Henrietta  R.  Eliot 
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The  Berkeley  church  had  a  fine  Christ- 
mas service,  the  sermon  by  the  minister, 
Kev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith.  In  the 
evening-  he  gave  a  Christmas  reading  to 
the  Channing  Club. 

The  Great  Falls,  Montana,  church 
seems  to  be  full  of  life  and  interest.  A 
contemporary  club  has  a  pioneer  section. 
The  Senior  Sunday-school  class  held  an 
informal  party  on  December  13th,  and 
fine  Christmas  exercises  were  held.  Rev. 
Mr.  Sellefors  preaching  on  "The  Christ 
Figure." 


The  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Unitarian  Church,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Maile,  resigned,  as  a  member  of  the 
county  probation  committee.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Maile  resigned  because  he  found 
his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  Managing  the  juvenile 
hall  and  detention  home  is  part  of  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  on  the 
evening  of  December  21st  spoke  on  "The 
Old  Franciscan  Missions  and  the  New 
Cities  of  Southern  California."  He 
warmly  praised  California  and  spoke  in- 
terestingly of  the  missions.  In  showing 
a  picture  of  Junipero  Serra,  he  recalled 
the  saying  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  as 
she  stood  before  a  painting  of  the  good 
father  in  Santa  Barbara,  "Noble,  dear 
old  face.  All  1  ask  is  that  I  may  lie 
permitted  to  meet  you  in  another  world." 

New  York  City  is  getting  too  big  to 
grasp.  With  a  population  of  five  mil- 
lion (second  city  in  the  world),  its  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  39  per  cent  is 
equivalent  to  the  combined  population 
of  Boston,  Kansas  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  a  birth  every  four  min- 
utes, a  death  every  seven  minutes,  and  a 
marriage  every  eleven  minutes.  Its  cur- 
rent expenses  and  fixed  charges  are 
$174,000,000.  Thirty  million  dollars  is 
annually  expended  on  educational  work. 
There  are  eight  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren attending  public  school. 


The  Pacific,  our  Congregational  ex- 
change, in  appreciation  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit  expressed  by  the  late 
Francis  Cutting,  printed  very  liberal 
extracts  from  Dr.  Wilbur's  memorial  in 
our  last  issue. 

The  Pomona  Church  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  a  parish 
dinner  on  December  9th.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  year,  the  treasurer's  report 
showed  all  obligations  met.  The  church 
voted  to  assume  increased  obligations  for 
the  next  year. 

The  Dramatic  Society  of  the  <  Oak- 
land Unitarian  Church  presented  three 
sketches  at  Starr  King  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  17th,  "The  Dryad."  "A 
Clerical  Error,"  and  "Barbara."' 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Unitarian  Church  held  its  annual 
sale  on  Saturday,  December  13th.  Many 
of  the  articles  appealed  to  providers  for 
Christmas,  and  the  patronage  was  gOod. 

The  eighteenth  annual  jinks  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  was  held  on 
December  10th.  The  yearly  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  has  become  an 
interesting  feature.  After  all  pretense 
of  business  had  been  disposed,  fun.  fast 
and  furious,  with  bright  music  and  pres- 
tidigitation wholly  mystifying  tilled  the 
evening. 

The  Santa  Barbara  church  has  se- 
cured a  soloist  of  rare  ability  and  wide 
experience  in  the  person  of  Mi's.  Helen 
Manchee  Harnett,  who  previous  to  her 
engagement  was  soprano  soloisl  at  the 
Bnglewood  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago. 

It  is  announced  that  Rev.  Thomas 
Clayton  will  retire  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  Fresno  church  with  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  intending  to  devote 
himself  to  business.  He  will  for  the 
present  and  until  the  churches  are  better 
established  continue  to  care  for  the  move- 
ments at  Banford  and  Visalia.  During 
the  four  years  of  his  ministry  the  Fres- 
no church  has  made  great  progress,  and 
Mr.  Clayton  has  won  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  community  both  as  preacher 
and  citizen. 
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In  a  sermon  at  Los  Angeles  on  Decem- 
ber 14th,  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  spoke 
appreciatingly  of  the  service  rendered 
to  civilization  by  the  monasteries  that 
for  four  hundred  years  fostered  almost 
everything  that  we  most  prize  to-day. 
lie  said  :  "The  monastery  was  the  center 
of  a  certain  stern  spirit  of  democracy. 
Each  felt  himself  to  be  servant  of  all. 
Each  had  that  service  assigned  him  that 
he  was  best  fitted  to  perform,  the  heads 
of  the  institution  taking  upon  themselves 
the  most  exacting  round  of  duties  of  all. 
The  most  menial  tasks  were  dignified 
and  lifted  to  an  equality  with  all  the 
others.  Of  course,  we  want  no  more  of 
the  monastic  life,  but  if  there  could  be 
inculcated  into  our  schools  and  into  our 
lives  to-day  something  of  that  spirit  of 
self -discipline,  that  reverence  for  labor, 
that  consecration  to  service  and  (that 
feeling  that  through  the  manifold  duties 
of  the  day  one  was  finding  God,  which 
did  exist  in  the  best  monasteries  in  their 
best  period,  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  new  civilization." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  lately 
preached  on  "The  Function  of  Prayer  in 
Life.-'  His  sermons  abound  in  quotable 
passages.  In  this  instance  he  said: 
"What  if  there  should  be  a  law  of  prayer 
amid  the  mysteries  of  the  universe .' 
Even  if  you  are  convinced  that  no  prayer 
of  yours  can  quiet  the  storm  or  augment 
your  fortune  or  check  the  dreaded  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  which  is  taking 
your  loved  one  from  your  sight,  are 
there  are  no  storms  within  your  own  soul 
which  prayer  can  quell?  Are  there  no 
spiritual  treasures — peace  and  faith  and 
hope  and  reconciliation  and  pardon — 
more  precious  than  all  earthly  treasures, 
that  prayer  and  communion  with  the  in- 
visible can  give  you?  Admitting  fully 
the  inflexibility  of  natural  law,  it  is  a 
very  inadequate  reason  for  ceasing  to 
pray  and  is  really  based  upon  a  low  con- 
ception of  what  religion  really  is." 

A  few  days  ago  a  new  Church  Hall  at 
Yatton  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  explained,  in  a 
broad  and  tolerant  speech,  that  the  use 
of  the  hall  was  open  to  members  of  other 
denominations.  "There  are  some  who 
would,  perhaps,  not  think  it  a  wise  thing 
for  me  to  say,  but  I  believe  it  a  right 


thing;  the  more  we  can  find  a  common 
basis  of  agreement  with  our  brother 
Christians  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
worshipping  in  our  church,  so  much  the 
better  for  us,  and  so  much  the  better  for 
them.  Therefore  I  welcome  anything 
that  gives  opportunities  for  finding 
points  of  contact  which  may  cement 
friendships,  enabling  us  to  better  under- 
stand each  other,  and  realize  that  there 
is  much  we  could  do  to  help  each  other, 
and  very  much  we  could  each  learn  of 
the  other." 


"When  Dean  Stanley  came  to  Ameri- 
ca," said  Phillips  Brooks,  "I  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  meet  him  on  the  ship.  He  said, 
'Where  is  Mount  Auburn?'  I  answered: 
'How  strange  that  on  arriving  the  first 
thing  yon  ask  about  is  a  cemetery!'  'But 
Charming  is  buried  there,  and  I  want  to 
go  at  once  to  the  grave  of  Channing.'  So 
we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  it." 


"No  sun  is  in  the  sky, 
While  night  comes  on. 
The  stars  and  moon  come  out, 
And  then  another  day, 
The  sun  comes  out  again." 

So  runs  the  first  poem  ever  written  by 
Robert  Lonis  Stevenson.  He  was  only 
four  years  old  when  he  composed  it.  It 
is  contained  in  the  book  of  records  of  the 
childhood  of  the  famous  author  which  his 
mother  gave  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbonrne.  the 
wife  of  Stevenson's  step-son,  for  whom 
Stevenson  wrote  "Treasure  Island." 


Resolve. 

Build  mi  resolve,  and  not  upon  regret, 

The  structure  of  t lit-  future.     Do  not  grope 
Among  the  shadows  of  old  sins,  but  let 

Thine  own   soul's  light   shine  on   the  path  of 
hope 
And  dissipate  the  darkness.     Waste  no  tears 
Upon  the  blotted  record  of  lost  years, 

lint  turn  the  leaf  and  smile,  oh,  smile  to  see 
The  fair  white  pages  that  remain  for  thee. 

Prate  not  of  thy  repentance.     But  believe 

That  spark  divine  dwells  in  thee.    Let  it  grow. 
That   which   the  up-reaching  spirit   can  achieve 

The  grand  and  all-creative  forces  know. 
They  will  assist  and  strengthen  as  the  light 
Lifts  up  the  acorn  to  the  oak  tree's  height. 
Thou   hast  but  to  resolve,  and   lo!    God's 

whole 
Great   universe  shall   fortify  thy  soul. 

— Kiln    Win  <  l<  r   WUCOX. 
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events. 

Installation  of   Rev.   Caleb   S.   S. 
Dutton. 

On  Sunday,  December  14th,  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco 
formally  installed  Kev.  Caleb  Samuel  S. 
Dutton  as  its  minister.  The  ceremony 
departed  somewhat  from  the  general  cus- 
tom, though  it  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  earlier  churches  of  New  England. 
The  Unitarian  Church  is  essentially  con- 
gregational in  its  form  of  government, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  a  new  minister  be 
installed  in  his  office  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  congregation.  The  trustees  of 
the  First  Church  recognized  in  Dr. 
Horace  Davis  the  pre-eminent  represen- 
tative of  the  congregation.  His  associa- 
tion outdates  that  of  any  member,  and 
his  membership  has  been  continuous 
from  practically  its  organization.  For 
sixty  years  he  has  been  its  steady  and 
faithful  supporter  and  for  the  most  of 
the  time  has  rendered  services  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the 
service  was  very  marked.  The  picture 
presented  as  the  sturdy  veteran,  a  splen- 
did type  of  age  at  its  noblest,  faced  man- 
ly and  vigorous  youth  modestly,  but 
courageously  facing  great  responsibili- 
ties and  arduous  labor,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

Responding  to  earnest  editorial  solici- 
tation. Dr.  Davis  permits  the  publication 
of  his  part  at  this  historical  event.  He 
said : 

"This  churcb  has  called  you  to  be  its 
minister,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  pulpit  in  the  name  of 
the  people.  They  do  this  as  a  congrega- 
tional body,  by  virtue  of  the  tradition 
handed  down  through  many  generations 
from  that  body  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  joined  themselves  into  a 
Christian  church  under  John  Robinson 
in  1602.  Those  men  had  no  authority 
from  bishop  or  council.  Their  act  was 
consecrated  by  the  sincere  resolve  of  the 
people  to  serve  God  after  the  bidding  of 
their  own  consciences. 

"Our  service  to-day  receives  the  same 
sand  ion.  our  desire  to  serve  the  living 
God  and  we  ask  you  to  be  our  minister. 


It  is  a  voluntary  relation  on  both  sides, 
and  its  permanence  and  usefulness  will 
depend  on  our  mutual  confidence  and 
fidelity. 

"This  church  has  an  honorable  record 
of  influence  and  service.  Founded  in 
the  infancy  of  the  city  and  State,  she 
was  for  many  years  a  lonely  outpost  of 
our  Liberal  Faith,  and  as  in  later  times 
other  Unitarian  churches  have  gradually 
grown  up  around  her,  her  age  and  ex- 
perience have  given  her  strength,  and 
to-day  she  bears  the  dignity  of  Mother 
of  the  Pacific  Churches.  Those  pioneers 
who  laid  the  foundations  have  passed 
away,  but  their  children  and  grand- 
children nurtured  in  the  faith  give  her 
to-day  permanence  and  stability. 

"She  is  proud  of  the  traditions  which 
have  gathered  around  her  in  her  life  of 
sixty  years.  As  we  older  men  muse  over 
our  experiences,  three  separate  fields  of 
action  pass  before  us  as  engaging  suc- 
cessively our  best  powers.  Early  in  our 
history  we  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
civil  war,  that  long,  trying  struggle 
tested  to  the  utmost  the  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  of  minister  and  people. 
When  that  great  crisis  was  over  we  were 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  a  rap- 
idly growing  State.  Xext  to  the  church, 
the  school  and  the  university  pressed 
hard  upon  us,  calling  out  the  best  powers 
of  layman  and  minister.  The  last  su- 
preme test  of  our  devotion  to  public 
service  came  with  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  1906,  when  all  we  could  do.  pastor  and 
people,  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
the  general  need. 

"These  memories,  so  sacred  to  us.  and 
many  another  page  of  our  history 
equally  precious  to  us.  if  less  conspic- 
uous, we  hand  over  to  your  keeping;  to 
us  they  are  a  challenge  and  an  inspira- 
tion, and  in  the  true  spirit  of  congrega- 
tional harmony  we  pledge  you  our 
united  support  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
these  traditions. 

"You  will  be  our  pastor.  Where  it  is 
heartfelt,  this  is  the  most  intimate  and 
tender  relation  in  the  world.  Our  doors 
will  be  open  to  you.  You  will  share  in 
our  joys  and  we  shall  come  to  you  for 
comfort  in  our  sorrows.  Many  a  heart 
will  be  laid  bare  for  you  to  solve  its 
doubts,  its  perplexities.  Your  heart  will 
be    wrung   with    sympathy    for   others' 
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troubles,  and  your  sympathies  will  be 
drawn  on  for  comfort  and  consolation; 
but  it  is  your  calling — you  must  bear  it. 
Your  Master  was  'a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief.'  On  the  other 
hand,  little  children  will  cluster  about 
you,  reminding  you  of  home  and  all  that 
you  hold  dear,  opening  to  you  afresh 
the  springs  of  life.  Never  lose  your 
touch  with  the  young,  Mr.  Dutton,  it 
will  keep  you  young  as  long  as  you  live. 

"You  will  be  our  leader  in  organizing 
the  parish  for  public  work.  Fortunate- 
ly you  inherit  strong  auxiliary  societies, 
well  knit  together  and  experienced  in 
their  duties.  But  there  is  a  latent  power 
in  the  church,  especially  among  the  men, 
which  has  never  been  brought  out.  Find 
a  place  for  every  man  and  woman  where 
they  can  get  outside  of  themselves  and 
do  something  for  the  common  good, — 
something,  no  matter  how  small,  either 
for  the  church,  for  charity,  or  for  the 
public  welfare.  It  will  lift  them  out  of 
selfishness;  it  will  interest  them  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  it  will  increase 
their  self-respect. 

"You  will  be  our  preacher.  I  cannot 
instruct  you  in  preaching,  where  you 
are  an  expert  and  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence. But  I  can  tell  you  some  things  of 
the  other  side,  the  side  of  the  pews. 
Usually  the  charge  to  the  minister  is 
given  by  one  of  his  fellows,  but  under 
our  system  of  congregational  action,  we 
may  well  consider  the  other  side,  the  side 
of  the  people,  for  it  is  a  mutual  relation. 
The  minister  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
pulpit,  but  as  we  in  the  pews  do  all  the 
listening,  and  moreover  as  your  people 
are  the  material  you  work  on,  a  word 
from  the  pews  would  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"The  practical  object  of  your  ministry 
will  be  to  make  better  men  and  women 
of  us.  Tell  us  without  fear  or  favor 
what  will  make  us  better  Christians.  We 
shall  listen  to  you  with  respect  and  give 
your  words  serious  consideration,  as  the 
advice  of  one  whose  life  is  set  apart  for 
religious  purposes.  We  shall  sometimes 
differ  from  you,  for  we  are  thinking 
men, — some  of  us  with  long  and  varied 
experience. 

"And  here  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
ness   come    together.      Sunday    is    the 


Lord's  Day ;  the  other  six  are  given  up 
to  the  world.  Sunday  you  dominate  our 
thought  and  feeling;  the  other  six  our 
secular  affairs  are  supreme.  This  dual 
system  of  life  with  our  religion  and  our 
daily  affairs  isolated  in  separate  com- 
partments was  in  accord  with  medieval 
religion,  but  the  world  is  coming  to  a 
conviction  that  Christian  ethics  was 
meant  for  everyday  life  and  how  to 
reconcile  the  two  is  one  business  of  the 
church  to-day.  From  my  standpoint 
your  task  is  to  fill  the  lives  of  these  men 
and  women  before  you  with  the  Christ 
spirit. 

"To  do  this  you  must  become  our 
prophet.  Give  us  the  divine  message  fresh 
from  your  own  heart — the  word  of  the 
living  God — the  Living  God  at  work  now 
and  everywhere,  in  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  nature,  in  the  redemption  of 
human  society.  Give  us  the  inspiration 
of  the  indwelling  God,  who  quickens 
every  human  heart  and  prepares  it  for 
his  service.  Make  us  feel  that  God  is  in 
us  and  is  working  with  us,  and  that 
right  here  in  San  Francisco  Ave  may  be 
his  friends  and  co-workers. 

"Above  all  things,  give  us  a  spiritual 
uplift  which  shall  bring  out  in  every 
man  and  woman  the  God-life,  the  divine 
light  that  lighteth  every  soul  that  comes 
into  the  world.  Preach  to  us  this  pos- 
itive faith  from  the  fullness  of  your  own 
heart.  If  you  want  to  touch  our  hearts 
preach  straight  from  your  own. 

'What  more  can  I  say?  You  have  our 
faith,  our  hope,  our  love.  Through  you 
may  the  wisdom  of  God  guide  us  to 
deeper  spiritual  experiences  and  greater 
usefulness,  and  may  his  blessing  rest 
upon  you  and  on  the  church." 

Mr.  Dutton  replied  with  feeling  and  in 
a  spirit  of  high  consecration.  His  re- 
sponse was  direct  and  unequivocal,  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  charge  that 
he  had  listened  to  with  reverent  atten- 
tion. 

The  rest  of  the  service  was  as  usual. 
Mr.  Dutton  preaching  a  shorl  sermon, 
clearly  setting  forth  his  estimate  of  what 
was  demanded  of  both  church  and 
preacher  in  these  days  of  opportunity 
and  responsibility. 
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Contributed 

"Ministers'  Week"  at  the  Califor- 
nia Agricultural  College. 

By  Rev.   Xchemiah  A.  Baker. 

A  traveler  on  most  any  train  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  week  beginning  De- 
cember 1st  must  have  noticed  an  un- 
usual number  of  clerical  gentlemen.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Davis  it  was  evident  that 
there  their  paths  converged.  An  invita- 
tion from  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture had  been  sent  to  the  ministers  of  all 
the  churches  in  California  and  they  were 
responding.  They  began  to  arrive  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  did  not  cease  until 
almost  500  had  registered  before  Friday. 
the  closing  day. 

No  such  company  of  men  ever  gath- 
ered in  any  institution  of  this  kind  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
State.  Two  States  did  attempt  some- 
thing similar  but  their  success  was  not 
the  kind  to  give  inspiration  to  this. 

A  zealous  young  minister  in  the  par- 
sonage of  a  rural  church  in  this  State 
(it  might  have  been  most  anywhere), 
looked  out  one  day  at  the  white  church 
beside  his  home.  '  Bolted  and  locked,  as 
it  was.  and  used  but  a  few  hours  on  one 
day  in  seven,  it  made  him  think  of  the 
agents  of  less  wholesome  purpose  whose 
doors  were  always  open  for  the  people  of 
the  village.  And  because  he  felt  that 
something  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
social  conditions  in  rural  communities, 
lie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
State  University.  That  letter  also  went 
to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  lonely  minister  was  visited 
and  his  problem  was  recognized. 

As  early  as  May  7th  President  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler  sent  a  letter  "To  the 
Clergy  of  California,"  in  which  the  plan 
for  ;i  "Ministers'  Week"  at  the  Farm 
School  ;ii  Davis  was  announced.  Its 
purpose  was  "to  acquaint  clergymen 
with  the  agricultural  problems  and  prac- 
tices of  their  lime,  so  that  they  may  lie 
intelligently  informed  on  the  business 
of  their  people."  And  the  belief  was  "that 
thereby  members  of  the  clergy  may  be- 

co more  efficient    in  their  respective 

(ields  and  so  bring  a  better  and  broader 
rural  life  to  rural  California." 


As  the  time  for  the  assembly  drew 
near,  the  whole  faculty  caught  the  spirit 
of  its  purpose  and  professors  of  depart- 
ments in  Berkeley  and  at  the  farm  united 
in  forming  a  program  of  lectures  that 
offered  much  that  was  the  essence  of 
their  courses.  Newcomers  in  the  faculty. 
State  officers  and  the  student-body  with- 
out exception  gave  invaluable  aid  in  the 
administration  of  management  which 
for  a  time  assumed  emergency  propor- 
tions. The  four  main  railroads  of  the 
State  with  commendable  spirit  gener- 
ously gave  free  transportation  to  any 
minister  who  desired  to  attend.  The 
unprecedented  attendance  of  the  min- 
isters was  in  part  the  result  of  this 
favor,  but  true  interest  in  the  rural  con- 
ditions in  this  State  was  not  lacking. 
Rural  ministers  were  present  in  full 
force.  At  one  round  table  meeting,  out 
of  350  present,  only  thirty-five  were  min- 
isters of  churches  in  towns  having  more 
than  8.000  inhabitants.  And  of  the  350 
only  fifty  were  reared  in  the  city.  City 
men  and  rural  men  alike  felt  that  their 
problems  were  much  the  same.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  distinctly  agricultural  State, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  city  inevitably 
depends  upon  the  moral  and  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  m  <  versa. 

In  their  opening  addresses  Dean  Hunt 
and  Dean  Van  Norman  brought  a  charge 
which  was  a  keynote  for  every  person 
present:  "Make  your  church  a  center  of 
rural  activities." 

After  the  lectures  began,  interest  cen- 
tered conspicuously  in  things  material. 
Values  of  land  were  discussed  on  the 
way  from  a  talk  on  "Soil  Formation"  to 
another  on  "Methods  of  Irrigation." 
The  series  of  lectures  on  "Poultry  Rais- 
ing" were  so  popular  that  some  of  the 
lectures  were  repeated  and  well  attended, 
though  they  came  at  the  same  time  as  the 
opening  of  the  dining  room  for  the  first 
serving,  an  event  which  always  excited 
a  demonstration.  The  standard  of  this 
branch  of  the  college  and  the  success  of 
the  poultry  farm  as  well,  was  duly  at- 
tested by  the  presence  of  eggs  fresh  from 
the  yards  on  two  mornings. 

Once  each  day  after  the  noon  meal  a 
mass  meeting  was  held,  and  from  inform- 
ing themselves  in  husbandry  the  minis- 
ters  were  invited  to  consider  the  equally 
ureal  responsibility  of  moral  husbandry 
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resting  upon  them.  The  words  of  the 
deans,  though  never  spoken  again,  con- 
tinued to  sound  the  key-note,  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  call.  Theological  questions 
were  in  the  background, — one  man  in- 
evitably thought  as  another  in  listening 
to  an  expert  in  geology  or  economics. 
Though  it  was  hard  for  some  to  keep 
from  asking  the  irrepressible  question, 
"What  church  do  you  represent?"  the 
common  feeling  was  that  no  other  than 
an  undenominational  State  college  and 
no  purpose  other  than  moral  and  indus- 
trial service  could  bring  such  a  wide 
denominational  representation.  Only  in 
the  committee  for  resolutions  was  any 
recognition  of  denominations  made,  and 
then  only  in  order  that  all  might  be 
represented.  Our  own  denomination 
was  represented  by  the  ministers  from 
our  churches  in  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 
Oakland  and  Alameda.. 

No  one  had  any  occasion  to  feel  that 
one  denomination  was  more  at  home  than 
any  other.  The  minister  who  wrote  the 
letter  that  brought  the  response  from  the 
college  faculty  was  honored  with  a  place 
on  the  program  and  his  denomination 
appointed  him  on  the  resolution  com- 
mittee, but  he  served  with  the  same 
spirit  of  community  uplift  which  first 
prompted  him  to  write  his  letter. 

When  the  men  began  to  return  to  their 
charges  they  expressed  a  common  wish 
that  a  similar  meeting  might  be  called 
again  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  success  of  this  meeting  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  first  in  the  minds  newly 
touched  by  an  appeal  for  service,  and 
next  in  the  widening  realization  that 
what  communities  need  to  have  done, 
God  wills  shall  be,  and  those  who  elect 
to  serve  Him  are  first  of  all  to  be  the 
leaders  in  fulfilling  His  will. 


Appreciation. 

To  the  sea  shells  spiral  round 
'Tis  your  heart  that  brings  the  sound 
The  soft  sea  murmurs  that  you  hear 
Within  are  captured  from  your  ear. 

You  do  poets  and  their  song 

A  grievous  wrong, 

If  your  own  soul  does  not  bring 

To  their  high  imagining 

As  much  beauty  as  they  sing. 

—Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


Accepting  the  Universe. 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 

Evolution  in  general  is  defined  as  "the 
effect  of  a  purpose  slowly  working  itself 
out  under  limiting  conditions  which  it 
successively  brings  under  control."  In 
man  it  means  a  process  of  self-creation 
which  is  continuous  and  natural.  But 
in  neither  case  is  it  a  process  without 
mind.  There  is  a  spiritual  element  in 
the  very  constitution  of  things,  and  evo- 
lution— growth,  development,  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  mind,  or  the  life  force 
gradually  gains  the  mastery  over  that 
which  is  non-spiritual.  In  the  whole 
process  there  is  an  in-dwelling  Intelli- 
gence which  is  the  abiding  strength  of 
human  life  and  a  guarantee  of  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  whole  vast  move- 
ment. In  our  work  of  self-creation  there 
is  shown  the  mystery  of  life  within  life, 
of  mind  co-operating  with  mind  organic- 
ally, the  animating  spirit  of  the  universe 
in  the  heart  of  man. 
I. 

This  process  of  self-creation  we  are  to 
try  to  outline,  showing  it  nakedly  and 
simply.  Over  against  it  stands  the  out- 
grown conception  of  an  external  Creator 
who  fashioned  and  shaped  man  as  a  pot- 
ter does  the  clay — some  of  it  "to  vessels 
of  honor,  some  to  dishonor."  This  is  now 
an  impossible  conception. 

(1)  Man  makes  himself  by  the  grapple 
of  consciousness  with  the  external  world, 
in  the  struggle  to  win  bread,  position  or 
power. 

(2)  He  makes  himself  by  his  acts  of 
will — his  volitions. 

That  which  made  him  unicpte,  as  in  a 
special  sense  the  term  and  end  of  the 
great  cosmic  process,  was  his  will,  his 
freedom  to  direct  himself.  This  is  cen- 
tral to-day — the  key  to  success.  Man  is 
free.  He  is  a  Person,  and  personality 
can  only  come  from  self-direction — act- 
ively as  the  result  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose. The  will  shapes  the  life.  Not 
wholly  so.  Our  freedom  has  its  limita- 
tions. But  for  the  purposes  of  life  we 
are  free.  There  is  what  Lord  Kelvin 
called  the  daily  demonstrated  miracle  of 
our  free  will.  No  one  disputes  Tenny- 
son's statement : 

"This  main  miracle  that  Thou  art  thou, 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world." 
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This  gives  us  mastery  over  circum- 
stances as  a  rule,  and  makes  us  what 
Professor  James  called  us,  "factors  in  the 
destinjT  of  the  world." 

(3)  As  free  Ave  are  the  cause  of  evil 
in  the  world.  It  is  born  of  our  choosing. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  origin  of 
evil.  Why  it  is  an  element  of  our  moral 
freedom  is  an  enigma,  but  the  fact  is 
clear:  we  cannot  choose  to  be  "good" 
without  the  power  to  choose  to  be  "bad." 
We  are  free  to  choose  good  or  evil.  Evil 
is  not  an  illusion.  Much  of  it  is  avoid- 
able. It  exists  only  so  far  as  we  will  it 
to  exist.  It  is  not  in  the  cosmos;  we 
cannot  indict  the  universe  for  the  mass 
of  evil  and  suffering  in  the  human  world. 

Nor  can  we  see  how  it  is  to  be  wholly 
eliminated.  Can  wisdom  be  created? 
Can  moral  power?  The  one  comes  from 
toil  and  study,  and  from  the  experiences 
of  life ;  the  other  comes  from  right 
choices.  Each  generation  must  learn  to 
desire  and  choose  the  good. 

(I)  Now  we  react  against  evil.  It  is  a 
disturbing  force  in  the  individual.  We 
are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied to  be  self-indulgent.  Evil  is  that 
which  hurts.  It  breaks  with  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  It  corrupts  per- 
sonality, debases  our  possibilities  of 
good.  It  tends  to  degeneracy,  and  we 
are  conscious  of  an  inward  protest. 

(5)  Pain  and  suffering  follow  evil. 
They  come  in  its  train.  We  see  it  on 
every  hand — the  harvest  that  springs 
from  selfishness,  from  greed,  from  sen- 
suality, from  strife  for  position  and 
I  lower.  As  individuals  we  react  from 
our  own  wrongdoing.  We  learn  self- 
control:  we  learn  respect  for  others 
whose  personality  is  injured  by  our  evil 
acts.  Conflict  with  evil  is  Nature's  way 
of  teaching  us  virtue. 

"No  ill,  mi  good.     Such  counter  terms,  my  son, 
Are  bonier  races  holding  each  its  own 
By  endli'ss  war." 

Life  is  the  unrolling  of  the  conflict;  it 
is  Nature's  way  of  making  US  strong  to 
choose  the  good.  Without  pain,  without 
the  suffering  which  springs  from  evil 
doing,  we  would  degenerate — drop  out  of 
position  in  the  upward  march,  sinking 
down,  content  to  live  at  ease  in  sensuous 
life,  eating  and  drinking,  slipping  grad- 
ually back  toward  brute  life. 

(6)  In   another  sense  we  react  from 


suffering.  We  see  it  around  us,  and 
sympathy  is  developed.  Sympathy  is  fel- 
low feeling.  It  is  compassion,  which 
means  "to  suffer  with."  It  is  not  a  qual- 
ity we  have  at  first.  We  have  the  capa- 
city, but  the  fact  of  sympathy  has  to  be 
developed.  It  is  not  laid  upon  us  as  a 
duty,  but  we  grow  with  it  as  a  result  of 
the  pathetic  contrasts  of  life.  It  is  the 
evolution  of  the  very  highest  moral  sen- 
timent. The  law  and  the  method  run 
very  deep.  I  do  not  know  the  wealth 
of  my  own  nature  until  your  suffering 
splashes  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  in  all  civilized  life 
that  a  great  feature  is  the  effort  to  help 
others,  to  relieve  pain,  to  assuage  suffer- 
ing, to  suppress  organized  forms  of  evil, 
to  find  out  and  modify  or  destroy  the 
sources  of  suffering. 

We  see  the  individual  reacting  from 
his  own  wrongdoing,  and  society  lifting 
itself  from  its  own  imperfections,  and 
because  of  them,  spurred  by  various 
forms  of  evil  into  higher  conceptions  of 
life  and  duty,  and  into  practical  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Life-force  to  make  a  better 
world.  The  impulse  is  not  always  sym- 
pathetic :  it  is  sometimes  born  of  indig- 
nation. Much  evil  is  anti-social.  It  hurts 
not  individuals  only,  but  society.  It  en- 
dangers the  social  organism  and  re- 
sentment is  self -protection.  If  we  were 
incapable  of  moral  indignation,  society 
would  fall  to  pieces. 

II. 
It  is  along  such  lines  as  these  that  we 
get  a  clear  view  of  what  we  may  call  the 
structural  educational  process  that  goes 
on  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  a  world 
that  is  in  an  endless  process  of  perfect- 
ing itself.  We  are  made  chiefly  by  the 
conflicts  of  life:  by  the  deep  un- 
conscious self-adjustments  and  self-ad- 
vancing movements  of  life  in  the  social 
organism.  "What  life  does  with  us,"  one 
said  recently,  "is  not  to  present  to  us 
clearly  and  sharply  a  world  or  truth,  but 
a  world  of  reality,  deeply  working  on  us 
and  intimately  experienced  by  us." 

Now,  if  this  is  the  close  and  vital  re- 
lation of  God  to  the  race,  is  the  world 
likely  to  lie  overrun  with  evil  .'  Will  that 
which  has  held  a  rising  way  through  a 
long  and  troubled  history  yet  revert  to 
chaos,  overwhelmed  by  a  tide  of  greed 
and  sensuality  .' 
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This  is  a  moral  universe;  it  is  alive; 
it  is  animated  by  the  same  Life-force 
which  lifted  man  into  consciousness,  and 
the  process  by  which  moral  character  is 
developed  is  the  utilization  of  what  pro- 
motes life,  an  escape  from  what  antag- 
onizes it,  so  that  the  very  movement 
which  we  call  evolution  has  in  it  the 
roots  of  religion. 

"The  biggest  business  in  the  world  is 
the  making  of  a  man."  Emerson  said  it 
a  little  differently:  "The  greatest  enter- 
prise in  the  world  for  splendor,  for  ex- 
tent, is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man,"  and 
if  we  can  see  that  evil  and  suffering, 
strife  and  toil  and  conflict  are  forces 
used  to  shape  morals,  and  that  character 
is  the  road  to  permanent  happiness,  to 
enduring  and  inexhaustible  satisfaction, 
we  will  not  complain  of  the  hardships  of 
the  way.  It  is  a  long,  slow,  painful  pro- 
cess of  education — of  unfolding  power  in 
man.  Sorrow,  misfortune  and  anguish 
are  the  rough  instruments  used  to  set  the 
human  spirit  free  in  its  matrix  of  mat- 
ter, and  we  may  assure  ourselves,  if  we 
will,  cf  an  Infinite  Intelligence  behind 
the  vast  movement,  and  of  abiding  good 
will.  Our  well-being  only  is  sought — our 
development.  Our  co-operation  with  that 
Intelligence  moves  along  simple  lines: 
Right  choice,  sympathetic  action.  We 
must  respect  ourselves,  and  be  too  great 
to  stop.  That  will  heal  a  great  open 
sore  of  the  world.  We  must  respect 
others.  This  involves  reverence  for  per- 
sonality. A  great  scholar  has  called  this 
"the  guiding  principle  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race."  Much  of  the  world's 
trouble  and  much  of  its  social  immorality 
comes  from  the  selfishness  which  treats 
others  without  respect,  and  as  things 
which  can  be  used — exploited  for  gratifi- 
cation of  desire  or  for  service  or  profit. 
We  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  ills 
of  the  social  organization,  and  we  can 
cure  them,  slowly,  painfully,  but  stead- 
ily, as  they  come  up  in  successive  genera- 
tions. 

"Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge  Thou  hast 
lent, 
But  Lord,  the  wil1 — there  lies  our  bitter  need; 
Oive  us  to  build  above  the  deep  irt^nt 
Th«  deed,  the  deed." 


"Signs  of  the  Times." 

By  Richard  T.  Tischer. 

We  can  render  ourselves  no  better  serv- 
ice, nor  can  we  refresh  our  souls  more 
thoroughly,  than  to  keep  in  sympathetic 
and  positive  touch  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  best  and  simplest  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  study  the  many  hope- 
ful signs,  to  read  the  many  promising 
portents  of  a  brighter  and  richer  mor- 
row. 

One  of  the  signs  of  promise  to  us  is 
and  should  be  the  recent  Congress  of 
Liberal  Religionists  and  of  Progressive 
Liberals  at  Paris,  France,  at  which  many 
nations,  races  and  religions  met  in  inter- 
national  conference. 

Several  questions  spontaneously  arise 
within  the  questioning  mind.  Who  are 
these  delegates?  Whom  do  they  repre- 
sent ?  What  brings  them  together  ? 
What  is  the  hope  and  purpose  of  these 
meetings?  What  direct  value  are  they 
to  us,  what  direct  interest  and  share 
have  we  in  this  world  movement  ?  What 
is  the  real  significance  of  these  "por- 
tents," of  these  "signs  of  the  times"  ? 

It  was  during  the  Columbia  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893  that  the  World 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  held.  The 
effect  and  result  of  those  sessions  upon 
Christianity  and  upon  our  nation  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  special  men- 
tion at  my  hands.  Suffice  to  say  that 
Oriental  teachers  have  come  among  us 
in  greater  numbers  and  we  have  learned 
one  more  precious  lesson  of  the  divine 
unity  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  univer- 
sality of  All  Truth. 

Out  of  the  World  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions of  1893  has  come  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Religious  Liberals. 
which  was  organized  at  Boston  in  1900 
and  which  has  since  held  several  im- 
portant sessions  in  1901  at  London,  in 
1903  at  Amsterdam,  in  1905  at  Geneva, 
in  1910  at  Berlin,  in  1913  at  Paris,  to 
meet  in  1915  at  San  Francisco. 

Who  are  these  delegates?  The  very 
salt  of  the  earth  !  The  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  religious  world;  men  of  letters; 
men  and  women  most  prominently  iden- 
tified with  progressive  advance ;  men 
and  women  in  earnest  search  after 
truth ;  men  and  women  devoted  to  the 
promotion   of  the   holiest   hopes,   of  the 
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best  and  highest  interest  of  and  in  life. 
These  delegates  were  not  microscopic  dif- 
ferentialists  of  old-time  theology, but  they 
are  telescopic  prophets  of  the  larger  hope 
of  the  higher  spiritual  life.  Men  and 
women  looking  out  upon  life,  divine 
promise  and  possibility  with  the  tele- 
scope of  seeing  faith,  with  the  vision  of 
illumined  reason,  seeking  after  a  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life — not  any  man-made  law 
of  binding  authority,  not  the  authority 
of  any  man-made  infallibility ;  but 
searching  after  nature's  divine  and  im- 
mutable law  which  governs  all  life. 

What  are  these  delegates?  Not  pes- 
simistic fatalists  !  Not  morbid  calamity 
howlers!  They  are  optimistic  voices  and 
prophets  of  the  better  day  coming.  They 
are  constructive  builders  —  master  ma- 
sons, if  you  please:  workmen  approved. 
who  are  carrying  forward  the  task  re- 
maining, carrying  toward  completion  the 
great  work  undone. 

What  are  these  delegates?  They  are 
"God's  chosen."  They  are  the  very 
"elect."  They  are  the  "chosen'  to  do 
and  to  fulfill"  the  will  of  the  Father, 
obeying  the  divine  command,  "Forward." 

What  brings  these  builders  and  work- 
ers together?  One  holy  motive  —  one 
holy  desire  and  passion — one  holy  pur- 
pose—  one  thirsting  after  the  higher 
spiritual  realities  of  life  —  one  all-con- 
suming passion  after  truth — one  divine 
liberty  which  is  of  and  by  the  knowledge 
yearning  after  that  higher  freedom  and 
and  application  of  truth  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  life,  which  is  by  and 
through  the  higher  spiritual  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  God  and  Man. 

What  is  the  purpose  and  object  of 
these  international  conferences?  To 
bring  together,  to  unite  in  sympathetic 
fellowship,  to  organize  these  units  of 
light,  to  bring  into  concerted  action  these 
living  voices  of  truth. 

What  direct  interest  and  share  have 
we  as  Unitarians  in  this  world-forward 
movement?  Is  it  not  largely  our  move- 
ment? Is  il  not  largely  the  result  of 
our  effort?  It  is  really  one  of  our  most 
effective1  missionary  efforts.  Instead  of 
sending  missionaries  to  so-called  heathen 
lands,  we  bring  together  the  best  repre- 


sentatives of  foreign  lands  to  bring  their 
gifts  and  offerings  and  lay  them  with 
arms  upon  the  altar  of  world-worship, 
which  is  "world-service." 

It  is  thus  that  we  bring  together  the 
ripest  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  thus 
that  we  collect  the  salt  of  the  earth  to 
bear  testimony  unto  the  divine  spirit  of 
eternal  progress. 

What  is  the  vital  significance  of  these 
portents,  of  these  signs  of  the  times .' 
We  behold  in  this  coming  together  of 
the  thinkers  of  the  world  a  new  awak- 
ening, the  dawn  of  a  new  morn.  We 
behold  in  these  great  gatherings  a  com- 
ing together,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  of  men  and  of  women  who  have 
outgrown  the  shadows  of  the  valleys 
and  who  are  together  ascending  the 
Mount  of  Spiritual  Realization.  We 
witness  here  a  real  "forward  movement" 
which  moves  forward  toward  light  and 
freedom.  We  behold  in  these  great 
gatherings  a  real  fulfilling  of  the  higher 
hopes  and  visions  of  human  brotherhood. 
It  means  that  men  are  coming  together 
upon  higher  ground  of  collective  inter- 
ests. It  means  that  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  more  fully  the  mutuality  of 
common,  human  and  social  interests.  It 
means  that  the  purely  individualistic 
impulse  is  broadening,  that  we  are  en- 
tering more  fully  upon  the  higher  spir- 
itual recognition  of  true  kinship. 

Are  we  not  beginning  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  "divine  mutualism."  which 
reveals  the  path  to  highest  attainment? 
This  new  Christian  spirit  of  mutualism 
must  become  the  basis  of  that  higher  co- 
operation of  fraternal  sympathy  which  is 
the  sweetest  fragrance  of  our  collective 
lives  and  which  make  the  collective  social 
welfare  of  "our  common  humanity"  the 
goal  of  his  high  calling. 

It  means  that  the  day-star  of  human 
brotherhood  is  dawning  upon  our  hori- 
zon; Unit  the  Christ  spirit  of  love  is 
breathing  its  healing  balm  of  peace  and 
goodwill  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
deep.  So  let  us  keep  watch  and  vigil 
and  in  these  hopeful  siyns  of  the  times 
find  inspiration  and  encouragement  for 
our  work. 
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"The  High  Cost  of  Making  a 
Man." 

By   William   Day  Simonds. 

I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made:  Won- 
derful are  Thy  Works:  And  that  my  soul  know- 
eth  right  well'.— Psalms  139:14. 

I  have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  nam- 
ing this  sermon.  It  has  been  a  hard  job 
to  christen  this  child  of  my  brain.  I 
want  to  draw  my  lesson  from  the  sub- 
human and  the  superhuman  world,  and 
so  I  first  named  this  sermon.  But  that  is 
too  scholastic,  smells  of  the  library,  and 
the  student  lamp,  and  all  that.  I  want 
to  treat  of  "The  Vast  Procession  of  Life 
and  its  probable  significance,"  but  that 
sounds  too  mystical,  too  much  like  some 
Hindoo  oracle,  and  so  I  have  at  last  con- 
cluded that  the  exact  subject  I  wish  to 
write  about — to  put  it  into  the  simplest 
and  plainest  English — is  just  this,  "The 
High  Cost  of  Making  a  Man." 

So  this  is  my  subject. 

The  text  is  worthy  our  most  serious 
thought.  Just  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
this  ancient  writer  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  and  that  wonderful  139th  Psalm, 
we  cannot  know.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  this  twentieth  century,  we  are  just 
discovering  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully we  are  made,  and  how  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  related  to  all  that  is  out- 
side ourselves. 

We  now  know  that  it  takes  the  entire 
universe,  at  least  the  entire  solar  system, 
to  make  a  man,  and  to  keep  him  alive 
after  he  is  made. 

And  what  a  long  time  it  was  before 
the  universe  was  able  to  make  a  man. 
What  mighty  struggles  to  produce  him, 
what  labor  to  perfect  him.  Not  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  not  sexual  selection,  not 
merely  environment,  but  the  desire  with- 
in each  order  of  life  to  move  onward  and 
upward  explains  man.  The  divine  unrest 
of  living.  The  unrest  that  troubles  the 
statesman  and  the  priest,  nothing  but 
that  hunger  for  something  better  which 
is  the  prime  cause  of  progress  in  all  ages. 
If  it  required  a  long  time  to  make  man 
it  has  also  taken  some  two  hundred 
thousand-  years,  more  or  less,  to  make 
the  twentieth-century  man. 

And  now  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Why 
should  nature  struggle  so  hard  to  make 


a  man  ?  And  why  should  nature  and  the 
numberless  generations  of  the  past  strug- 
gle so  hard  to  produce  the  modern  man  .' 
What  lies  beyond  the  present  to  justify 
and  give  meaning  to  the  "gestation  of  the 
ages.5' 

Is  there  a  superhuman  world  which 
explains  the  sub-human  and  the  human 
worlds?  So  it  is  reasonable  to  believe. 
Man  appears  to  stand  at  the  summit  of 
the  physical,  with  boundless  vistas  of 
mental  and  spiritual  worlds  to  be.  Man 
is  the  climax  of  the  physical,  the  final 
form  of  animal  life.  We  can  think  of  a 
better  race  of  human  beings,  and  we 
welcome  the  latest  born  of  the  sciences. 
eugenics.  But  we  cannot  think  of  a 
higher  race.  Man  is  the  final  form.  But 
what  more?  He  stands  in  the  portal  of 
the  mental  and  the  spiritual,  and  he 
stands  there  alone.  No  animal  can  enter 
that  portal. 

The  animal  is  a  physical  being  with 
some  gleams  of  intelligence  :  man  is  mind 
clothed  in  the  physical.  The  mind  is  the 
significant  thing  about  him. 

He  builds  not  for  his  body,  but  his 
mind.  Civilization  is  the  answer  to  man's 
mind  and  its  needs,  not  at  all  to  his 
body.  Religion  is  an  expression  of  his 
spiritual  nature.  It  has  not  even  its 
roots  in  the  physical.  Man  is  not  simply 
a  higher  animal.  He  is  an  undeveloped 
God. 

And  so  this  being  of  mind  and  spirit 
dares  to  believe  that  he  can  get  along 
without  the  physical,  as  we  know  it.  This 
undeveloped  God  affirms  that  the  death 
of  his  body  is  only  the  end  of  his  physical 
structure,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
freer,  fuller,  diviner  life. 

And  so  man  stands  between  two  worlds, 
the  world  of  physical  existence  and  the 
world  of  spiritual  being.  And  as  he 
looks  below  himself,  he  exclaims,  "What 
a  history."  As  he  looks  above,  he  ex- 
claims, "What  a  destiny."  To  the  treas- 
ures of  memory  he  adds  the  richer  treas- 
ures of  hope.  Not  on  account  of  a  feeble 
desire  to  live  after  death,  but  because 
reason  demands  a  reasonable  universe, 
and  conscience  demands  a  jusl  one.  Thus 
we  face  death  and  the  future  without  a 
fear  because  ours  is  the  "upward  path." 
— has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  he. 

It   follows,   therefore,   that   no   human 
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being  is  or  can  be  a  failure.  We  cost  too 
much.  There  is  too  much  good  world 
stuff  in  us.  It  took  too  many  ages  to 
mold  our  plastic  mind  and  heart.  Never 
think  meanly  of  yourself  or  your  race. 
For  you  the  sun  shines,  the  world  grows 
warm  and  green  and  fruitful  for  you. 
The  oceans  lift  their  vapors  and  the 
winds  carry  the  moistures  to  every  val- 
ley, to  feed  your  flocks,  and  send  your 
rivers  singing  to  the  sea. 

For  you  the  whole  sub-human  world 
groaned  in  birth  agony  that  after  ages 
of  toilsome  ascent  you  might  appear. 
For  you  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  race 
have  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  died.  0 
Twentieth  Century  Man,  free,  self-gov- 
erning, intelligent,  blessed  with  art, 
music,  poetry,  science,  law,  letters  and 
religion, — that  these  might  be  yours, 
Moses  fought  with  Pharaoh,  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  wandered  for  a  life-time  in  the 
wilderness,  and  died  within  sight  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

David  fought,  reigned,  sinned,  suffered 
and  sang  for  you.  Socrates  drank  the 
hemlock,  and  Jesus  died  on  the  Cross  for 
you.  For  you,  the  Pilgrims  crossed  the 
seas,  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  the  men 
of  '61,  and  all  the  brave  and  good,  artists, 
poets,  preachers,  painters,  singers,  states- 
men, pioneers,  inventors,  workers  of  all 
the  past,  labored  to  produce  the  twen- 
tieth Century  Man,  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives. 

Never,  therefore,  think  of  yourself 
meanly,  or  of  the  future  cheaply;  never 
say,  "at  the  end  of  all — six  feet  of  earth'' 
— rather  claim  your  immortal  heritage. 
Affirm  :  "I  am  an  animal,  indeed,  but  I  am 
more  than  an  animal.  I  am  a  man,  phy- 
sical, and  must  die,  but  I  am  more  than 
man ;  I  am  a  spiritual  being,  and  as  such 
the  future  is  mine,  mine  and  God's." 


"When  Duty  Is  a  Joy." 

Joy  is  a  duty — so  with  golden  lore 

The  Hebrew  rabbis  taught  in  daya  of  yore  .  .  . 

But  one  bright   peak  still  rises  far  above, 

Ami    there    the    Master    stands,    whose    name    is 

Love, 
Saying  to  those  whom  weary  tasks  employ: 
'"Life  is  di\inc.  when  duty  is  a  joy." 

— "Henry  Van  Dyke. 


&tktttn 

Christianity  in  Freedom. 

By  Eev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(From  Bulletin  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father, 

Portland,  Ore.) 

I  once  heard  a  man  say  that  he  held 
no  truth  as  a  final  truth ;  that  he  held 
nothing  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
change  to-morrow ;  that  his  mind  was 
open. 

Very  well.  But  isn't  that  putting  it 
pretty  strongly? 

The  open  mind, — yes,  but  not  so  open 
that  it  is  empty. 

The  mind  that  really  knows  nothing- 
will  never  know  anything  more. 

Practically  speaking,  it  is  silly  to  hold 
that  2  -}-  2  =4,  tentatively ;  or  to  love 
your  mother,  provisionally. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  open- 
mindedness.  It  is  a  good  antidote  to 
bigotry.  In  its  place,  it  is  wholesome. 
But  I  am  insurgent  against  regarding 
this  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  posi- 
tive knowledge,  positive  beliefs,  positive 
loyalties,  positive  affections,  positive  du- 
ties, and  a  positive  gospel. 

It  is  a  little  as  it  is  with  eating.  I 
stand  willing  to  change  diet  if  necessary, 
to  try  the  fifty-eighth  variety  of  pickle 
if  I  think  best  and  to  take  an  emetic  in 
an  emergency;  but  it  would  be  uncom- 
monly foolish  for  me  to  suppose  that 
such  willingness  on  my  part  could  ever 
really  take  the  place  of  honest  tissue- 
building,  life-giving,  victuals. 

As  of  the  individual  so  of  the  church. 
A  church  with  nothing  but  an  open  mind 
would  be  no  church  at  all.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheap  and  damaging  fallacies  regard- 
ing Unitarian  Churches  that  "the  open 
mind"  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  their  mes- 
sage ;  that  they  are  negative ;  that  they 
have  no  foundation  or  structure  of  faith 
or  vital  gospel.  Doubtless  some  of  us 
are  partly  to  blame  for  such  misrepre- 
sentations. But  they  are  none  the  Less 
misrepresentations. 

The  Unitarian  churches  have  a  con- 
structive word  and  work.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  preaching  and  practicing 
of  Christianity  in  freedom  and  sincerity. 
This  is  a  sweeping  statement.  I  will 
try  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  in  the 
sermons  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
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Three  Great  Ideals. 

By  the  Eev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton. 
(From  sermon  of  December  7th.) 

"Know  thyself,"  "Control  thyself," 
"Deny  thyself." 

These  three  maxims,  each  of  only  two 
words,  present  together  a  complete  chart 
of  personal  conduct;  first,  intelligence; 
then  morality ;  then  service. 

All  three  are  legitimate,  all  three  are 
necessary.  The  subtle  danger  of  our 
rushing  time  is  that  we  should  dislocate 
their  divine  tri-unity  and  emphasize  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

Socrates  launched  into  history  the 
great  Greek  thought  of  self-knowledge, 
as  the  torch  on  the  path  of  life. 

"Control  thyself"  is  the  splendid  mot- 
to of  ethical  chivalry.  "Even  in  thy 
pleasure  master  thyself,"  says  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  highest  classical  embodi- 
ment of  this  virtue  and  maxim. 

There  is  fatal  mischief  on  foot  in  the 
land  where  the  first  maxim  is  adopted 
without  the  second,  for  culture  without 
character  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than 
are  a  serpent's  bright  eyes.  No  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  can  make  good  the  lack 
of  conscience,  for  this  separation  virtu- 
ally dehumanizes  society. 

To  obey  the  higher  law  because  we  will 
to  obey  is  freedom.  To  obey  because  we 
do  not  think  anything  about  it  is  a  very 
ignoble  sort  of  bondage. 

But  the  first  grip  of  this  tremendous 
ethical  maxim  of  self-control  is  on  a  field 
where  there  is  no  question  at  all,  upon 
the  field  of  foolish  or  evil  habit,  where 
concession  to  indulgence  deepens  into 
folly  and  where  folly  darkens  into  in- 
iquity. 

This  is  the  shame  and  curse  of  alcohol- 
ism, that  it  filches  from  a  man  his  own 
mastery  and  leaves  him  a  mere  hulk  of 
impulse,  a  hulk  for  passion  to  play  upon 
and  toss  about  as  it  pleases.  And  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  forms 
of  vice — social  license,  the  gambling 
craze,  any  craze,  the  dancing  craze,  the 
dressing  craze,  the  bridge  craze ;  any- 
thing that  turns  that  most  beautiful 
thing — the  joy  of  life — into  a  mere  de- 
graded thing — the  life  of  joy. 

"Deny  thyself."  Do  we  not  feel,  with- 
out argument,  that  somehow  our  third 


maxim,  that  of  Jesus,  affords  the  one 
diviner  touch  more?  Does  it  not  crown 
the  others,  add  to  them  the  spiritual  fin- 
ish, the  supreme  beauty? 

So  we  reach  our  ideal,  a  grand  chivalry 
of  the  entire  unified  manhood  and 
womanhood,  bent  upon  the  three  ends  of 
intellectual  culture,  of  ethical  honor,  of 
loving  passion  and  power  to  help,  but 
all  in  one,  always  in  one.  This,  and 
nothing  less  or  else  than  this,  must  be 
the  unit  of  a  safe  and  sane  societv. 


Baptism. 

By  Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin. 

Baptism  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
mystical  sacrament  through  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  enters  human  life,  cleansing 
it  of  its  weight  of  inherited  and  accu- 
mulated sin  and  making  one  in  reality 
a  child  of  God.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  experiences  of  life  that  suggest 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  We  look 
out  into  the  physical  world  and  see  how 
water  is  the  universal  solvent ;  it  is  used 
everywhere  to  cleanse  and  purify  and  to 
carry  off  the  waste  products  of  nature. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  man  should  have 
associated  this  cleansing  and  purifying 
power  of  water  in  the  natural  world 
with  the  cleansing  and  purifying  power 
of  religion  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world  ? 

What  is  needed  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  sacramental  idea  of  baptism.  In- 
stead of  thinking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
a  particular  and  exclusive  expression 
of  divine  power  that  comes  only  under 
certain  conditions  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions, let  us  think  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  entire  spirit  of  life  that  manifests 
itself  continuously  and  that  will  enter 
our  lives  and  course  through  them,  re- 
newing them  whenever  we  by  right  act 
and  attitude  and  thought  and  feeling 
make  ourselves  receptive  to  it  and  give 
it  an  opportunity.  Let  us  make  all  our 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
acts  and  attitudes  sacramental  in  char- 
acter, make  them  holy  by  treating  them 
as  something  divine  and  worthy  of 
highest  consideration. 

The  search  for  a  sacramental  religion 
has  been  similar  to  the  search  for  the 
fountain  of  youth.     It  was  thought  that 
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the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  sort  of  secret 
fountain  whose  waters  would  flow  only 
in  response  to  some  secret  and  mystical 
formula.  All  of  these  sacramental  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  attempts  to  find 
the  formula  that  would  set  that  myste- 
rious fountain  to  flowing-  through  our 
being  with  regenerative  power. 

We  arc  discovering  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  universal  spirit  of  life  and 
is  free  to  all.  All  life  is  holy:  all  life 
is  eternal ;  all  life  is  the  immortal  life ; 
all  normal  life  processes  are  regenera- 
tive. Every  act  and  attitude  and  feel- 
ing and  impulse  that  enhances  life,  that 
contributes  to  the  more  abundant  life, 
enriching  and  deepening  it.  is  a  sacra- 
mental act.  is  of  the  spirit  and  should 
be  regarded  as  such. 


Religion  Becoming  a  Thing  of 

Deed  and  Life. 
It  is  our  experience  that  never  in  the 
country's  history  has  there  been  so  clear 
a  conception  of  what  the  world  to  come 
is.  and  unswerving  conviction  of  its  ex- 
istence as  there  is  to-day.  It  is  true  that 
the  idea  of  religion  is  undergoing  a  radi- 
cal transformation;  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
theory  only;  it  is  transcending  the 
creeds  of  old:  it  is  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual attitude:  it  is  not  mere  cere- 
mony. It  is  becoming  a  thing  of  deed 
and  life.  The  religion  of  America  is 
undergoing  resurrection,  and  not  to  fol- 
low it  as  it  rises  is  but  to  stoop  down  and 
look  into  the  empty  tomb. — New  Church 
Messenger. 

"The  heaven  for  which  modern  Chris- 
tians  hope" — well  says  the  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury— "is  no  everlasting  stagnation,  no 
submersion  in  the  Absolute,  nor  is  it  a 
hymning,  harping  ennui.  It  is  more 
knowledge,  more  holiness,  more  love;  a 
continuous  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Willi  such  a  faith  and  hope  the 
world  is  not  a  grinding  meaningless  dis- 
sonance  wearing  itself  out  into  the  ever- 
Lasting  silence  of  death.  It  is  a  growing 
harmony,  an  ever-developing  upward 
ascension." 

"We  can  only  have  the  highest  hap- 
piness   by    having    wide    thoughts    and 

much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world." 
—<!<nr<j<   Eliot  i  Romola.) 


New  England. 
New  England's  greatest  glory  is  her 
manhood.  Her  manufactures  accumu- 
lated great  material  wealth  that  has  done 
its  full  share  in  developing  the  West,  but 
the  New  England  conscience  has  been 
its  really  great  industry.  The  demand 
for  her  output  in  that  line  is  exhaustless. 
Just  as  a  mountain  stream,  leaping 
wildly  through  granite  gorges,  develops 
power  that  moves  our  mills  and  lights 
our  streets,  so  New  England  has  gen- 
erated influence  that  has  furnished  the 
power  to  move  and  enlighten  the  nation 
— educationally,  politically,  socially  and 
spiritually.  The  greatest  power  in  the 
world  is  influence.  Subtle,  incompre- 
hensible in  some  of  its  aspects,  it  is 
nevertheless  more  real  than  real  estate. 

New  England  soil  was  poor,  with 
gravel  in  the  gardens,  boulders  in  the 
pasture,  and  granite  in  the  hills;  but 
men  were  men,  and  character  is  a  noble 
product  for  export.  New  England  formed 
the  nursery  of  the  Union,  nurturing  ideas 
and  ideals  that  stocked  the  States  that 
followed.  Her  sons  largely  settled  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  pushed 
over  the  Rockies,  possessed  Oregon  and 
California  and  planted  the  seeds  of  em- 
pire in  the  islands  of  Hawaii. 

New  England  has  not  monopolized 
idealism,  but  she  has  exemplified  it,  and 
she  represents  it.  The  best  honor  and 
service  her  children  can  pay  her.  wher- 
ever they  may  be  or  whatever  their 
opportunity,  is  to  lie  steady  and  per- 
sistently  true  to  her  high  ideals. 


Retrospect  and  Forecast. 

Turn  round,  O  Life,  and  know  with  eyes  aghast 
The    breast    that    fed    thee — Death,    disguise- 

less,  stern ; 
Even  new,  within  thy  mouth,  from  tomb  and 
urn. 
The  dust   is  sweet.      All   nurture  that  thou   hast 
Was  once  as  thou,  and  fed  with  lips  made  fast 
On    Death,   whose  sntHess  mouth   it   fed  in  turn. 
Kingdoms  debased,  and  thrones  that  starward 
yearn, 
All  are  but  ghouls  that  batten  on  the  past. 

Monstrous  and  dread,  must  it  fore'er  abide, 

'['his  unescapable  alternity? 

Must    loveliness   find    root    within   decay. 

And  might  devour  its  flaming  hues  alway? 
Sickening,  will  Life  not  turn  eventually, 
Or  ravenous  Death  at  last  lie  satisfied f 

— Clark  Ashton    Smith. 
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The  Drinking  and  Smoking  Habit 
It  is  said  that  in  England  and  in  most 

European  countries  the  use  of  tobacco 
for  smoking  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
Great  Britain  the  amount  of  it  con- 
sumed lias  increased  one-third  in  ten 
years.  In  drinking  the  tendency  is  not 
so  uniform.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  a  very  marked  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  both  brewed  and  dis- 
tilled liquors.  As  against  the  one-third 
increase  in  tobacco  in  ten  years  there  was 
at  the  same  time  a  decrease  of  nearly 
15  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  brewed 
drinks  and  of  nearly  33  per  cent  in  dis- 
tilled liquors.  But  the  United  States  is 
both  smoking-  and  drinking  more.  The 
production  of  beer  was  nearly  twice  what 
it  was  in  Great  Britain  and  50  per  cent 
more  than  in  Germany,  in  which  coun- 
try, however,  the  quantity  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  the  United  States  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes  has  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent. 


Good  Deeds  and  Good  Will. 

[Among  the  wisest  and  most  influential  of 
the  ministers  of  the  past  generation  was  Eev. 
Dr.  Win.  G.  Eliot,  of  St.  Louis.— the  father  of 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
the  grandfather  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.  We  are 
permitted  to  copy  a  bit  of  characteristic  advice 
contained  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  which 
seems  just  as  much  needed  to-day  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  written.] 

I  do  think,  dear  friend,  that  it  would 
be  better  and  wiser  for  you  to  take 
more  active  part  in  church  interests.  No 
doubt  faults  and  defects  exist,  but  throw 
your  best  life  and  heart  into  the  work, 
religious  and  charitable,  and  make  the 
wrong  right  so  far  as  in  you  lies.  For 
your  own  sake  and  your  family's  and  the 
community's  improve  things  instead  of 
complaining  of  them.  Identify  yourself 
with  some  one  or  more  good  works  or 
endeavors,  and  new  life-blood  will  come 
to  your  own  heart.  Too  much  introver- 
sion spoils  the  best  character  and  we 
must  live  out  of  ourselves  to  find  the 
true  bliss  of  living.  Look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  always,  and  if  there  is 
no  bright  side,  make  it  bright  by  the 
rubbing  of  good  deeds  and  the  oil  of 
good  will. 


Sermon  Sentences. 
Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  a  recent 
sermon:  "The  church  is  no  mystic  go- 
between  from  God  to  man.  The  church 
will  be  not  less  but  more  vital  in  the 
future.  In  order  for  the  church  to  con- 
tribute to  every  true  reform  and  move- 
ment, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  church 
to  engage  in  each  of  these,  but  it  must 
strengthen  the  will  of  each  person,  then 
that  person  will  engage  best  in  reform 
and  uplift  movements  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  church  is  to  discover  the  real, 
abiding  values.  Bast  and  present  shall 
reinforce  each  other.  From  the  past  we 
draw  the  strong  warp  thread  and  upon 
it  we  weave  the  woof  of  the  present. 
We  need  neither  iconoclast  nor  devotee. 
What  was  it  the  ideal  man  was  pursu- 
ing when  he  lost  himself  in  the  blind 
alley  of  theology. 


The  liberal  church  can  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  serve  humanity.  It 
can  do  this  by  clarifying  the  mind  of 
man  so  he  can  see  things  as  they  are. 
But  this  alone  is  not  enough.  For  to 
use  the  means  of  sense  alone  there  is  a 
loss  of  enthusiasm.  To  continue  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  there  must  be  a 
second  vision  through  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. 

All  the  assumptions  and  claims  of 
the  church  of  the  past  are  rapidly  fall- 
ing away.  The  church,  however,  has 
survived  the  loss  of  all  these  things 
and  more  people  are  giving  to  it 
through  voluntary  support  and  loyalty 
than  to  any  other  institution  and  at 
any  other  time. 

When  we  consider  how  all  the  other 
institutions  have  multiplied  in  spite  of 
it,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  give  character  to  our  society  are 
loyal  to  the  church,  our  confidence  is 
sustained. 

The  field  of  the  church  is  the  arous- 
ing and  the  quickening  of  the  inner 
life  of  man;  the  restoring  of  the 
second  sight,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  world  to  take  its  place. 

The  main  distinction  between  the  re- 
ligion of  yesterday  and  today  is  the 
centering  of  interest,  In  the  past  it 
Avas  a  consideration  of  ultimates  of  be- 
ginnings and   ends.     Opportunities     of 
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the  present  were  obscured.  Today,  in- 
terest is  centering  upon  the  here  and 
now  and  radiating  toward  the  infinities. 
There  is  danger  in  this  that  we  see 
things  only  in  terms  of  sense  alone  and 
that  we  lose  the  power  of  second  vision. 
We  pride  ourselves  that  our  religion 
takes  hold  of  the  near  end  of  things, 
and  if  we  survive  the  dust  and  smoke 
of  the  ground  we  begin  to  see  the  re- 
lation of  the  things  at  hand  with  the 
abiding  and  eternal  purpose  of  God. 


"What  Ha'  Ye  Done?" 

And  they  came  to  the  gate  within  the  wall, 
where  Peter  holds  the  keys, 

"Stand  up,  stand  up  now,  Tomlinson,  and  an- 
swer loud  and  high, 

The  good  that  ye  did  for  the  sake  of  men  or 
ever  ye  came  to  die — 

The  good  that  ye  did  for  the  sake  of  men  in 
little  earth  so  lone!" 

And  the  naked  soul  of  Tomlinson  grew  white 
as  a  rain-washed  bone. 

"This  I  have  read  in  a  book,"  he  said,  "and 
that  was  told  to  me, 

And  this  I  have  thought  that  another  man 
thought  of  a  prince  in  Muscovy" — 

And  Peter  twirled  the  jangling  keys  in  weari- 
ness and  wrath. 

"Ye  have  read,  ye  have  heard,  ye  have  thought," 
he  said,  "and  the  tale  is  yet  to  run: 

By  worth  of  the  body  that  once  ye  had,  give 
answer — what  ha'  ye  done?" 

— Budyard  Kipling. 


It  is  an  amusing  story  of  the  hour 
which  tells  of  a  recent  delegation  of  In- 
dians at  the  White  House,  addressing 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
eldest  chief  spoke  at  some  length  in  an 
unintelligible  tongue  and  then  everybody 
waited.  The  interpreter  fidgeted  and 
looked  unhappy  and  no  doubt  the  Presi- 
dent was  just  about  to  conclude  that 
the  address  had  been  for  some  reason  not 
repeatable,  when  the  chief,  with  a  severe 
glance  at  the  interpreter,  remarked  in 
excellent  English,  "He  doesn't  get  me !" 


The  London  Christian  Life  is  appro- 
priately lively.  It  prefaces  a  paragraph 
from  an  eminent  American  revivalist 
with  these  words:  A  Yankee  nincom- 
poop of  the  preaching  species,  by  name 
IV  Witt  Talmage,  has  just  perpetrated 
his  autobiography. 


The  Stay-at-Homes. 

The  mountain  peak  at  twelve  a  week 

Is  worth  the  price. 
The  ocean  spray  at  two  per  day 

Is  very  nice. 

The  forest  pool  is  deep  and  cool, 

The  beach  is  fine. 
All  mankind  loves  the  shady  groves 

Of  fir  and  pine. 

But  beds  are  good  and  so  is  food 

At  home,  we  find 
We  lack  some  things  that  travel  brings, 

But  we  don't  mind. 

— Washinqton  Herald. 


Ready. 

1  am  not  eager,  bold, 

Nor  strong — all  that  is  past; 
I  am  ready  not  to  do, 

At  last,  at  last. 

My  half -day's  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part — 

I  give  a  patient  God 
My   patient  heart. 

And  grasp  His  banner  still. 
Though   all  the  blue  be   dim ; 

These   stripes   as  well   as   stars 
Lead  after  Him. 

— Mary  Woolsey  Howland. 


Light. 

Behold!     the  void  is  full  of  light. 
The  beams  pierce  heaven  from  bar  to  bar, 
And  all  the  hollows  of  the  night 
Grow  luminous. 

— Edmund  Gosse. 


Art  of  Arts. 

There!  gather  up  the  fragments  if  you  will, 
And  mouse  among  them,  pore,  compare,  and 
sc-in  ; 
When  of  that  labor  ye  have  had  your  fill, 
Go  learn  the  art  of  arts — to  know  a  man. 
—  U'asson. 


You  cannot  judge  a  man's  faith  in 
God  by  his  credulity  with  men. 

Xo  man  ever  knows  how  much  he 
misses  when  he  loses  a  chance  of  giving 
pleasure. 

The  great  judge  must  look  at  our 
luxuries  when  he  hears  our  talk  of  love 
for  the  needy. 

Our  own  roses  are  never  quite  as  fair 
as  our  neighbor's  cabbages. 

T  had  rather  he  kissed  by  an  enemy 
than  wounded  by  a  friend  who  enjoyed 
the  job. 
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A  Legend  of  Content. 

By  Eichard  Warner  Borst. 

When  all  the  world  lay  lorn  and  dun, 
And  every  tree  was  bare  and  brown, 
A  beggar  wandered  o'er  the  down, — 

Of  human  kind,  the  only  one. 

To  shield  him  from  the  autumn  blast, 
He  drew  his  cloak  about  his  face; 
Full  slow  and  halting  was  his  pace, 

And  long  and  bitter  was  his  fast. 

And  in  his  soul  he  softly  prayed, 
For  now  he  faced  his  own  true  self, 
Stripped  wholly  bare  of  power  and  pelf; 

And  this  is  what  to  God  he  said: 

"0  God,  my  voice  is  strange  to  thee: 
Long,  long  the  time  since  with  a  cry, 
Have  I  besought  thy  power  on  high, 

Yet  God,  I  pray,  but  look  on  me. 

Thou  seest  these  rags  that  hide  my  frame 
But  poorly,  and  thou  knowest  full  well 
How  eagerly  I  sought  to  dwell 

In  palaces  of  power  and  fame; 

How  since  I  thus  so  wildly  yearned, 
I  cast  thy  modest  gifts  aside 
And  at  my  fate  rebellious  cried, 

And  all  thy  signs  of  love  I  spurned. 

But  though  I  fought  against  thy  will, 
Seeking  by  mine  own  power  to  hold 
The  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold 

Of  worldly  adulation,  still 

My  miseries  but  came  the  more, 

And  friends  who  would  have  loved  me  well 
Lost  step  and  then  behind  me  fell, 

Until  upon  this  lonely  shore 

I  find  myself  alone — with  thee. 

And  therefore,  God,  but  look  thou  down 
Upon  this  field  so  lorn  and  brown; 

Forlorner  still,  behold  thou  me! 

Now  for  these  very  rags  I  thank 
Thy  care.     Most  comfortable,  old, 
They  cling  with  many  a  loving  fold, 

The  symbols  of  my  fallen  rank. 

And  in  my  low  estate  I  feel 

That  this,  the  crust  I  break,  is  meet 
For  such  as  I  am — passing  sweet, 

This  water  brook  whereby  I  kneel 

For  thou,  O  God,  art  good  to  me, 
Who  was  so  prideful  in  thy  sight; 
And  now  do  I  behold  aright, 

Since  naught  remains  'twixt  thee  and  me!" 

The  beggar  ceased  his  prayer,  when  lo, 
He  saw  his  raiment  gleaming  white 
And  gold  embroidered,  while  a  light 

As  of  the  summer  sun  aglow, 

Hanging  at  even  in  the  west, 

Fell  on  him,  and  the  bitter  bread 
Became  most  rarely  sweet  instead 

Between  his  lips! — As  if  a  guest 

At  some  great  pageant  then  he  stood, 
And  all  his  soul  was  filled  with  awe; 
For  there,  beyond  the  down,  he  saw 

A  myriad  leaves  deck  out  the  wood, 

While  on  the  down  were  children  playing 
Amid  the  cowslips  in  the  grass, 
As  if  the  Lord  had  brought  to  pass 


That  all  the  world  should  go  a-Maying ! 

And  then  the  suppliant  seemed  to  hear 
The  music  of  the  golden  lyres 
Of  God's  dear  angels,  and  the  wires 

They  beat  upon  rang  faint  but  clear 

In  rhythm  with  a  burden  wise 

And  true:  and  this  the  heavenly  song 
That  filled  his  soul  and  made  him  strong 

With  hope,  and  brimmed  with  joy  his  eyes : 

"Thy  gratitude   hath    turned   thy   lot 

From  hours  of  grief  to  hours  of  gladness. 
For  God  doth  tincture  all  thy  sadness 

With  drops  of  joy  that  perish  not. 

And  every  crumb  that  falls  is  sweet 
With  sweetest  honey  and  with  wine, 
If  but  thou  takest  that  is  thine, 

And  prayest,  "All  things,  O  God,  are  meet!'  ' 

Eugene,  Oregon. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

The  Untidy  Little  Bear. 

By  Annie  Margaret  Pike. 
Ho!  little  brother  bear! 
What  are  you  doing  there? 

''I'm  looking  for  a  pine  chip 
To  comb  my  tangled  hair." 

"When  you  have  combed  your  hair, 
Dear  little  brother  bear, 

Come  'round  and  taste  this  pumpkin, 
This  apple  or  this  pear." 

"I'll  leave  them  near  the  tree 
A  little  way  from  me. 

So  when  you're  nice  and  tidy 
Just  scamper  'round  and  see." 

The  pine  chip  being  found, 
The  bearling  scampered  'round, 
And  carried  off  the  pumpkin 
That  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Said  I,  "But,  brother  bear. 
You  have  not  combed  your  hair, 

And  if  you  do  not  do  it 
You'll  make  the  neighbors  stare." 

He  hid  behind  the  tree, 
And  flung  big  cones  at  me 
That  tousled  little  rascal 
Whose  name  begins  with  B. 


Charade  Answers. 

To  F.  L.  H. 
The  first  the  seasick  soul  called  out 

Was  I.  a  word  so  round  with  pain 
That  steward  quickly  turned  about 

To  do  his  duty,  very  plain. 
His  work,  unloved,  he  did  not  shun;  — 

To  second,  he  would  never  dare. 
He  sailed  the  ocean  not  for  fun. 

Though  liked  it  well,  with  weather  fair. 

To  M. 
The  busy  boo  emits  the  sound, 

And  lo!  your  second  next  appears. 
Below,  your  whole,  need  not  lie  found, 

For  written  plain  invites  the  seers. 
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jfrom  the  Churchy 

Eugene,  Ore. — This  year  has  been  one 
of  real  progress  in  the  Eugene  church. 
From  its  inception,  the  work  has  mani- 
fested a  steady  gain,  and  this  year  has 
been  one  which  has  fulfilled  precedents. 
The  membership  shows  an  increase  of 
over  a  dozen  names,  and  there  are  still 
ethers  on  the  outside  who  will  soon  form- 
ally identify  themselves  with  the  organi- 
zation. The  Y.  P.  R.  IT.  has  now  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-three,  and  the  person- 
if  the  society  is  one  of  much  promise 
I'm-  future  efficient  work  in  the  church's 
support. 

A  notable  example  of  material  and 
tangible  gain  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
new  fireplace  which  has  just  been  in- 
stalled. It  adds  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  building  architecturally,  and 
also  has  an  effect  on  the  interior  in  mak- 
ing it  more  warm  and  friendly  in  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  Borst  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  sermons  on  the  "Essential  Gospel." 
Following  that  series  has  been  a  discus- 
sion of  Bouck  White's  wonderful  book, 
"Thi'  Call  of  the  Carpenter,"  and  the  re- 
cent Sundays  have  been  taken  up  with  a 
series  dealing  with  certain  questions  aris- 
ing from  the  position  taken  in  the  book. 

An  atmosphere  of  eager  and  earnest 
interest  in  the  church  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  it  pervades  the  congregation. 
Xew  faces  appear  in  the  audience,  and 
if  the  old  members  will  adhere  with  their 
usual  loyalty  to  the  cause,  the  incoming 
new  members  will  be  able  to  assist  them 
in  forming  a  strong  and  flourishing  in- 
stitution. 

Los  ANGELES.  —  Our  superintendent 
can  always  he  depended  upon  to  think 
of  a  unique,  simple  but  most  effective 
Christmas  program.  This  year  the  So- 
cial    Service     and     the     Young     People's 

Class  gave  up  their  exercises  to  join 
witli  the  Sunday-school  for  the  Christ- 
inas celebration.  The  older  girls  gave 
their  own  version  of  various  Christmas 

customs,  Others  recited  Bible  passages 
Or    chapters,    and    the    tiny    tots    helped 

nobly.     The  Bible  Christmas  story  was 

read  by  a  class  of  ten-year-old  boys. 
These  boys  also  acted  as  ushers,  helping 


people  from  automobiles,  escorting  them 
to  the  Sunday-school  room  and  finding 
them  seats  and  books.  The  story  of  how 
the  pennies,  given  at  Easter,  grew  was 
told.  This  money  and  the  day's  con- 
tribution amounted  to  a  goodly  sum  to 
buy  milk  for  sick  babies.  Then  a  tiny 
Santa  Clans  led  the  singing,  marching 
band  to  the  yard,  where  each  child  was 
given  a  candy  treat  from  a  growing  tree, 
which  is  to  be  planted  and  serve  as  a 
Christmas  tree  year  after  year.  This 
does  away  with  the  ruthless  taking  of 
the  life  of  a  beautiful  tree  which  has 
been  years  growing  strong  and  brave. 

The  Young  People's  Class  had  a  lunch- 
eon after  church  and  then  spent  the 
afternoon  in  packing  fifty  boxes  and 
baskets  for  individual  families,  so  care- 
fully selected  that  the  right  thing  was 
supplied  for  each  member.  Tuesday 
evening  the  class  helped  in  a  neighbor- 
hood entertainment  at  the  Maternity 
Cottage,  the  audience  being  mostly  Rus- 
sians. During  the  month  there  was  also 
given  at  the  church  an  evening  of  "Ye 
Old-Time  Melodies,"  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

Alliance  meetings  are,  as  usual,  de- 
lightful. The  business  meeting  was  held 
in  connection  with  a  "zoological  lunch- 
eon." At  each  plate  was  an  animal 
cracker  and  its  history  or  peculiarities 
had  to  be  written  in  rhyme.  If  any  par- 
ish is  needing  a  poet,  it  need  only  call 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Alliance.  One  lady 
solved  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  was 
that  her  cracker  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon  and  stayed  there.  Mrs.  Watry  of 
Santa  Ana  served  her  delicious  Fontano, 
a  substitute  for  coffee,  which  all  the 
Coast  Alliances  should  know  about.  The 
calendar  plan,  which  the  Alliance  adopt- 
ed a  year  ago  instead  of  the  usual  bazaar, 
has  proved  a  most  gratifying  financial 
success.  Dr.  Rooney  reported  her  visit 
as  Pacific  Coast  Director  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  Alliances. 

Live  topics  still  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Social  Service  Class.  "The  Work 
of  the  Moving-Picture  Censorship  Com- 
mission." "The  High  Cost  of  Living." 
and  "The  Scientific  Basis  of  Discrimin- 
ation in  the  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders" (two  Sundays)  are  some  of 
these.    Dr.  Ferneld,  professor  of  exper- 
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imental  psychology  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  is  giving  her  life  to  this  inves- 
tigation. The  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  know  how  to  bend  the  twig  so  the 
tree  will  be  inclined  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

History  in  the  making  proves  most 
interesting  as  presented  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hodgin  in  his  present  series  of  topics, 
and  some  of.ns  are  having  the  tendency 
to  absorb  inaccurate  information  decid- 
edly readjusted. 

In  "Christianity  and  the  Barbarians," 
the  central  idea  was  developed  from  the 
struggles  of  the  Spanish  fathers  in  their 
.•aily  work  in  California.  In  spite  of 
the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  padres, 
with  all  the  power  of  pope,  soldiery  and 
the  civil  power  of  Spain  behind  them, 
the  Indians  when  left  to  themselves,  in 
later  times,  showed  no  slightest  gain  in 
the  power  of  self-direction.  "While  we 
may  truly  believe  that  in  the  ultimate 
economy  of  things  every  wTell-meant  ef- 
fort like  this  has  its  place  and  is  well 
worth  while,  so  far  as  the  external  re- 
sult upon  the  poor  Indian  was  con- 
cerned, his  last  state  was  worse  than  the 
first.  This  movement  was  ultra-Catholic, 
that  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  ultra- 
Protestant,  and  yet  the  result  was  that 
when  this  country  came  completely  into 
the  possession  of  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, the  natives  formed  no  appreciable 
part  whatever  of  that  life.  The  Indians 
are  a  completely  extraneous  element  of 
the  stream  of  our  common  life,  which  is 
carried  along." 

In  Rome  there  was  weakening  from 
within  and  expansion  from  without, 
which  meant  the  ultimate  over-running 
of  the  empire  by  a.  foreign  people.  These 
conquerors  were  themselves  conquered 
by  the  Roman  spirit  or  genius.  The 
kings  of  Europe  are  to-day  under  the 
dominion  of  that  spirit.  Mediaeval 
Christianity  consisted  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian framework  of  faith,  into  which  all 
the  local  barbaric  practices  and  super- 
stitions had  fitted  themsevles. 

The  barbarian  who  became  a  Christian 
felt  that  he  had  become  a  part  of  the 
eternity  of  things.  Pomp  and  assur- 
ance opened  the  way  to  the  barbaric  na- 
ture, but  there  followed  after  the  nom- 


inal external  conversion  the  band  of 
workers  who  drilled  and  organized  and 
taught  and  showed  the  way  by  example 
and  precept,  and  it  was  this  consecrated 
work  that  built  what  was  permanent  and 
made  Christianity  a  real  transforming 
power  in  the  world.  "We  are  always 
forced  back  to  that  one  realization  that 
it  is  what  goes  into  the  daily  life  and 
thought  and  feeling  that  is  the  determin- 
ing thing." 

"What  is  the  true  missionary  spirit .' 
Is  it  the  mere  desire  to  force  my  thought 
and  my  feelings  upon  others?  Much  of 
what  passes  for  the  missionary  spirit  is 
just  that.  It  is  simply  the  lust  for 
power,  the  selfish  desire  to  see  others 
brought  into  subjection  to  my  system  or 
mode  of  life.  The  true  missionary  spirit 
is  the  joyous  recognition  that  no  man 
liveth  to  himself  alone ;  that  the  love 
spirit  must  share  every  blessing  with 
one's  fellows,  else  it  will  be  no  blessing. 
Every,  true  life  is  a  missionary  life,  a 
daily  ministry  and  a  daily  service  to  all 
one's  fellows,  the  practicing  of  one's 
gospel  through  the  life  he  leads." 

"Religion  and  Madness :  Christian 
Fanaticism."  The  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject  is.  of  course,  the  Cru- 
sades. If  it  was  a  holy  thing  to  make 
a  peaceful  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  it 
would  be  a  much  more  acceptable  pen- 
ance to  make  a  military  pilgrimage  and 
take  the  holy  sepulchre  away  from  the 
Turks.  For  two  hundred  years  there 
was  this  conflict.  In  these  crusades  peas- 
ant, noble,  priest,  king,  pope,  all  gave 
themselves  in  sacrifice  to  a  common,  un- 
selfish cause.  The  crusading  spirit  be- 
longs to  a  certain  stage  of  human  devel- 
opment. During  that  period  it  calls  out 
certain  strong  qualities  in  human  nature. 
After  that  period  the  same  spirit  no 
longer  builds  up,  but  is  a  hindrance  to 
further  development.  How  "Onward. 
Christian  Soldiers"  stirs  the  blood,  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  noble,  uplifting  sug- 
gestion in  it.  It  is  the  old  mediaeval 
crusading  spirit  pure  and  simple,  the 
desire  to  beat  down  and  override  by 
sheer  weight  of  organized  force.  Not 
until  we  rise  superior  to  this  spirit  and 
respond  to  the  sentiments  that  pervade 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  we  truly 
Christian. 
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"Saint  Bernard:  Onr  Debt  to  the 
Monasteries."  Saint  Bernard  wished  to 
establish  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Chris- 
tion  Church  the  tireless  industry  and 
devotion  consecrated  and  directed  with- 
out reserve  to  the  cause  of  the  church, 
and  he  came  nearer  to  inspiring  and 
establishing  this  very  thing-  than  any- 
one has  been  able  to  do  before  or  since. 
Bernard  was  the  power  behind  the 
popes  The  whole  monastic  conception 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  age.  It 
is  the  thought  of  a  group  of  men  or  of  a 
group  of  women  trying  to  live  holy  lives 
by  getting  away  from  the  temptations 
and  by  stepping  out  of  all  the  normal 
channels  of  activity.  That  is  not  virtue. 
The  only  kind  of  spiritual  power  of  real 
value  results  from  plunging  into  life's 
activities  and  accepting  the  great  ad- 
venture of  life,  whatever  it  may  bring. 
Still  there  have  been  monasteries  that 
were  about  as  near  paradise  as  anything 
that  has  been  achieved  on  this  earth ;  and 
there  have  been  monasteries  that  were 
as  near  hell  as  anything  known  to  man. 
There  have  been  periods  and  places  when 
the  monastery  carried  virtually  the  whole 
of  civilization,  and  there  have  been  peri- 
ods and  places  when  the  monastery  was 
the  millstone  around  civilization's  neck. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  see  how  the  transition 
could  have  been  made  from  the  ancient 
to  the  modern  civilization  without  the 
monastery,  as  it  is  to  see  how  European 
civilization  could  have  been  planted  in 
America  without  ships  or  means  of  navi- 
gating the  intervening  waters. 

The  old  monastery  at  its  best,  uniting 
in  itself  so  many  varied  life-activities 
and  interests,  spiritualizing  them  all  by 
making  them  an  expression  of  one's  re- 
ligion, a  part  of  a  religious  serivce,  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  clearest  prophecy  of  what 
the  school  center  is  to  become.  I  believe 
the  school  of  the  future  will  be  the  center 
of  all  our  interests  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  To  the  school  we  shall  so  for 
our  inspiration  and  help.  It  will  com- 
bine playground,  art-studio,  the  theater, 
the  stadium,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
agencies:  and  they  will  be  so  blended 
that  work  and  play  and  re-creation  will 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  other. 
Over  it  nil  will  hi- 1  a  quiet,  disciplin- 


ing reverence  that  will  dignify  and  en- 
noble it  all  and  make  it  truly  worship. 

Palo  Alto. — For  eight  months  the 
Palo  Alto  church  has  been  a  church  with- 
out a  minister,  the  regular  minister,  Mr. 
Reecl,  having  taken  a  long  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  sake  of  traveling  in  Europe. 
But  what  might  have  been  a  rather  try- 
ing time  was  turned  into  a  period  of 
progress  and  success.  The  Sunday  ser- 
vices have  gone  on  as  usual,  and  there 
was  no  falling  off  in  the  attendance. 
Most  of  the  sermons  were  preached  by 
Dr.  Morgan  of  Berkeley  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Leavitt  of  San  Francisco,  while  some 
were  given  by  laymen  of  our  own  con- 
gregation, Professor  Carruth  and  Dr. 
Gray.  A  very  important  feature  of  our 
work,  and  one  that  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  all  classes  of  our  townspeople, 
were  the  lectures  given  every  Sunday 
evening,  which  were  absolutely  free  of 
charge.  For  these  lectures,  we  have  to 
thank  the  professors  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who  have  graciously  given  us  the 
benefit  of  their  studies.  A  list  of  these 
lectures,  a  large  number  of  which  were 
illustrated  by  slides,  will  show  the  wide 
range  of  interesting  topics  covered: 
Professor  Rendtorff,  "Weimar,  the  Town 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller" ;  Professor  Can- 
non, "From  Edinburgh  to  the  Shet- 
lands" ;  Professor  Carruth,  "A  Court 
Without  Lawyers" ;  Professor  Hall,  "The 
Wordsworth  Country" ;  Professor  Flu- 
gel,  "William  Tyndale,  the  Reformer 
and  Martyr" ;  Professor  Sabine,  "F.  W. 
Nietzsche,  the  Philosopher";  Dr.  Morgan, 
"Causes  and  Cures  of  Municipal  Misman- 
agement"; Professor  Krehbiel,  "Martin 
Luther";  Professor  Fairclough,  "His- 
toric Churches  of  Rome";  Professor 
Ishihashi,  "Religious  Thought  of  the 
Japanese":  Professor  Peirce,  "Civiliza- 
tion and  Vegetation";  Professor  Fliigel. 
"English  Christmas  Songs";  Professor 
Elmore,  "The  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius";  Professor  Martin,  "Some  Im- 
pressions of  Brazil" ;  Professor  Bassett. 
"Christmas  Readings";  Professor  Shaw. 
"The  Madonna  in  the  Art  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance." 

When  Mr.  Reed  resumes  his  work  in 
January  he  will  find  his  congregation  in 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  This 
gratifying  stale  we  owe,  above  all.  to  the 
energetic   and   tactful    guidance   of  the 
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president  of  our  board  of  trustees,  Dr. 
Ewald  Fliigel. 

Portland. — The  month  of  November 
has  been  replete  with  especial  interest 
and  effort  in  church  work. 

Mr.  Eliot's  morning-sermon  series  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  completed 
and  are  now  being  succeeded  by  another 
series  on  The  Beatitudes. 

The  evening-  service  is  given  over  to 
the  consideration  of  social  and  commu- 
nity questions  and  problems  by  some  of 
the  prominent  and  leading  citizens  and 
municipal  officials,  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  being  "Commercialized  Amuse- 
ments in  Portland,"  "The  Courts  and  the 
Criminal,"  "The  Minimum  Wage  Prob- 
lem," "Reform  in  Judicial  Procedure," 
and  many  other  questions  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  awakened  and  public-spirited 
men  and  women  of  our  city.  A  friendly 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  chapel 
follows  each  lecture. 

In  the  Sunday-school,  notwithstanding 
the  promoting  of  two  of  the  advanced 
classes  to  the  Young  People's  Fraternity, 
the  attendance  has  so  increased  that  a 
third  primary  assistant  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  officers  required. 

The  Bible  Study  lectures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Women's  Alliance  work 
continues  with  unabated  interest  and  full 
attendance. 

The  annual  Alliance  Bazaar  sale  add- 
ed a  fine  sum  to  the  treasury  and  a  sec- 
ond, finishing  sale,  is  planned  for  the 
Friday  before  Christmas. 

San  Francisco. — The  month  of  De- 
cember has  shown  strong  and  growing 
interest  in  church  activities.  Increasing 
congregations  have  given  close  attention 
to  sermons  that  always  demand  and  re- 
ward it.  The  evening  services  have  been 
fairly  attended,  excepting  on  very  rainy 
nights.  The  Christmas  service  happened 
on  one  of  these  evenings,  and  its  fine 
carol  music  was  repeated  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  28th. 

The  installation  of  Mr.  Dutton  on  the 
morning  of  December  14th  was  very  im- 
pressive in  its  simplicity  and  dignity. 
Mr.  Davis  seemed  to  typify  the  spirit  of 
the  church  to-day  and  all  its  noble  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  Mr.  Dutton  as- 
sumed the  great  trusl  with  the  modesty 


and  confidence  characterizing  the  finest 
type  of  manhood. 

The  Sunday-school  Christmas  Festival 
given  on  the  29th  was  a  delightful  gath- 
ering. The  large  social  rooms  of  the 
church  were  crowded  to  full  capacity 
and  all  heartily  enjoyed  the  clever  adap- 
tation of  the  ever-young  Mother  Goose 
tales  in  the  "Sing-a-Song  of  Sixpence," 
presented  by  the  children  of  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emily  Wade. 
The  Channing  Auxiliary  held  its  usual 
meetings  and  classes  during  the  month, 
sustaining  its  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. The  Christmas  entertainment  on 
December  1st  was  a  brilliant  affair. 

The  Men's  Club  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  F.  O'Neil  on  December  18th,  who 
spoke  interestingly  and  instructively  on 
various  forms  of  engineering  work. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work  was  held  on  Monday,  December 
8th.  Our  second  meeting  coming  so  near 
Christmas,  it  was  voted  to  omit  it.  On 
December  8th  Mrs.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton 
gave  us  a  very  fine  paper  on  "Eugenics" 
and  held  one  of  the  largest  audiences  we 
have  ever  had.  The  interest  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  society  in  the  Sunday-school 
Christmas  Festival  was  asked  for  and  lib- 
erally answered,  and  we  all  rejoice  with 
Mr.  button  in  the  renewed  interest  and 
growth  of  our  Sundav-school. 


Books 

[This   department   conducted   by   Rev.   Arthur 
Maxson  Smith.'] 

The  Romance  op  Evolution. — The  Ethical 
Aspects  of  Evolution.  Both  books  by 
John  G.  Kimball.  Boston:  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  tells  again  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  rise  and  supremacy  of 
modern  science,  but  the  story  is  told  in  the 
language  of  letters  rather  than  in  that  of  his- 
tory or  science.  This  constitutes  its  peculiar 
charm  and  value.  There  are  few  thoughtful 
people  in  these  times  who  doubt  the  entire  sound- 
ness of  the  evolutionary  theory  or  question  the 
correctness  of  scientific  method  as  against  the 
ancient  assumptions  of  a  superstitious  religion. 
But  the  very  fact  that  it  lias  come  to  be  custom 
that  one  should  so  view  the  material  of  science 
and  history,  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
layman  a  lamentable  ignorance  and  unconcern 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  great  historic 
struggle  whereby  Science  came  at  last  to  her 
own.  The  author  tells  the  story  with  a  wealth 
of  illustrations  ami  allegories,  with  a  charm 
and    pungency    of    style,    and    with    a    detailed 
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knowledge  of  the  inner,  human  elements  of  the 
struggle,  that  make  the  book  as  fascinating  as 
any  romance  of  fiction, — indeed,  more  so,  for 
here  the  romance  is  entirely  real.  Incidentally, 
the  book  is  of  great  value  to  anyone  whose  re- 
ligious views  still  cast  doubt  on  the  theory  of 
evolution.  It  will  bring  such  an  one  ,-to  his 
senses,'*  create  in  him  a  modern  spirit  that  will, 
eventually,  make  possible  a  far  deeper  and  more 
useful  religious  view  of  life  and  reality. 

The  second  volume  is  a  valuable  sequel  to  the 
first.  With  no  less  charm  and  force  of  diction,  it 
traces  the  ethical  aspect  of  evolution  as  devel- 
oped in  animal  life,  war,  politics,  progress,  Chris- 
tianity, and  finally  points  the  way  to  Immortal 
Youth  just  in  and  by  the  process  of  endless 
growth.  The  world  grows  younger,  century  by 
century,  not  older!  The  unity  of  the  book  is 
impaired  by  the  addition  of  six  sermons  not 
closely  related  to  the  subject,  but  the  reading 
of  which  will  easily  put  one  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  the  author's  spirit  and  convince  one 
that  the  more  truly  scientific  one  is  the  more 
profoundly  religious  he  may  lie.  The  author 
was  not  only  a  writer  and  lecturer  of  note,  but 
was  for  many  years  a  minister.  The  six  ser- 
mons, in  the  second  volume,  should  be  read  be- 
fore the  books  proper. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Theologian.  By  Stephen 
K.  Szymanowski.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Company.     $2  net. 

The  book  sketches  the  mental  and  religious 
development  of  one  Reverend  William  Stuart, 
D.  D.,  who  lived  on  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
and  as  an  Anglican  rector  upheld  the  sacred 
traditions  ami  creeds  and  external  authority  of 
Ins  mother  church  until  Tolstoy  and  modern 
science  shook  him  out  of  his  dogmatic  slumber; 
then  he  resigned,  moved  to  the  Heights  (West 
Adams),  and  lived  happy  ever  after!  He  trav- 
els all  the  way  from  smug  orthodoxy,  repre- 
sented by  his  affirmation,  "I  am  a  priest  forever 
after  the  order  of  Melehizedek.  I  believe,  O 
Lord!  I  believe  firmly,  sincerely  and  uncon- 
ditionally in  all  that  our  mother  church  teaches. 
Away,  away  with  all  reasonings!  Perish  secular 
philosophyj  perish  all  modernism!"  etc.,  through 
the  transitional  stage,  "O  Lord,  have  mercy 
OB  me.  1  must  think,  I  must  reason,"  to  the 
final  happy  ending,  "I  am  no  longer  a  rector  of 
an  Anglican  parish.  ...  I  am  no  longer  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melehizedek.  Oh, 
■  leal,    '.'ear,    lnnv    amazing    it    now   sounds   to   me, 

this  order  o/    Melehizedek.     llow  puerile,  nay, 

how  ludicrous  is  the  desire  of  modern  man  to 
lie  what  old  Melehizedek  was  or  could  have 
been!"  He  concludes  that  the  fundamental 
difficulty  with  orthodoxy  is  that  "we  irrationally 

love  our  Shintoism  and  blindly  follow  the  prac- 
tices of  our  ancestors."  Liberals  do  not  Deed 
the  book,  though  they  will  lie  immensely  enter- 
tained by  it.  ami  will  find  it  a  great  store- 
house of  orthodox  antiquities  ami  historic  doc- 
trinal   Struggles.      To    orthodox    believers    it    will 

prove  a   cause  of   \.rv   uncomfortable 

tremens   spvriti.      Bui    they   would    do   well   to 

read  it.  endure  the  tortures, — then  move  up  to 
the    Eeightfl   w  ith    I  >r.   Stuart. 


Outlines  of  Liberal  Judaism.     By  Claude  G. 

Montefiore.     London:     Macmillan   and  (Jo., 

Ltd. 
The  author  outlines  a  series  of  twenty-three 
lectures  or  lessons  in  religious  education  for 
children,  choosing  as  his  point  of  departure  the 
assumption  that  children  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  miracle,  angel,  supernatural,  or  fairy- 
tales, which  they  will  later  discover  are  not 
literally  true  and  so  be  compelled  to  recon- 
struct a  basis  for  mature  and  sound  religious 
thought  ami  experience.  He  maintains,  against 
this,  that  if  the  church  has  any  truth  worth 
teaching  to  children  it  should  lie  able  to  teach 
this  truth  directly  and  simply,  precisely  as  we 
teach  children  facts  and  truth  in  our  secular 
schools.  We  should  no  more  consent  to  clutter 
the  minds  of  little  children  with  idea-,  state- 
ments of  questionable  facts,  superstitious  im- 
aginings, which  they  must  subsequently  deny 
and  throw  away,  than  we  should  lie  willing  to 
teach  them  in  infancy  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy, 
or  that  the  world  is  flat  or  was  made  in  six 
days,  or  that  two  plus  two  is  five  for  children 
but  four  for  grown  people.  This  principle, 
which  he  urges  against  the  notion,  still  pre- 
vailing, that  children's  religion  must  lie  built 
on  the  myths  and  legends  of  by-gone  ages,  is 
sound  pedagogy.  In  proof  of  it  he  has  written 
a  series  of  lessons  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
interested  and  competent  teacher,  will  prove 
to  be  far  more  comprehensible  to  the  child  than 
the  old-fashioned  scripture  lessons  anil  the  like, 
and  which  go  directly  to  the  meat  of  religious 
education,  giving  the  child  nothing  that  must 
be  discarded  later,  but  only  amplified  and 
strengthened  with  the  child's  growing  mind  and 
experience.  Parents  and  teachers  of  all  sects 
would  profit  greatly  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
book.  The  lessons,  as  they  stand,  might  be 
profitably  adopted  as  a  course  of  study  in  Sun- 
day-schools, though  they  were  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  liberal  Judaism  and  are  intended 
for  Jewish  teachers  and  children  primarily.  The 
chapters  of  the  book  are  grouped  about  the 
general  ideas  of  Theology.  Anthropology,  Ethics 
and  Sociology.  To  have  brought  the  elements 
of  these  great  interests  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  average  child  is  a  very  distincl  con- 
tribution to  contemporary  religious  pi 
literature. 

Modern  Cities.     Pollock  and  Morgan.     Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

When  two  men  have  enjoyed  quite  riicommon 
opportunity  for  study  and  experience  on  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  management  of  cities, 
they  owe  a  debt  to  the  community,  and  when 
they     pay     it     they     should     recei\e     due     credit. 

Professor    Horatio    M.    bollock    and    Professor 

Win.  S.  Morgan  were  for  many  year--  associated 
in  actual  work  in  the  betterment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Albany,  New  Fork,  and 
as   is  generally   the  case,  they   beca greatly 

d    in   the   whole  problem. 

When,  therefore,  the  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  making  a  careful  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation   of    European    cities,    they    went    as 

trained  experts,  aide  to  see  what  wa^  worth  see- 
ing. 
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Several  months  of  1910  were  spent  in  visiting 
and  revisiting  the  principal  citiss  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  of  England,  and  the  ob- 
servations, information  and  conclusions  of  the 
trip  have  been  embodied  in  a  handsome  book 
of  450  pages,  with  sixteen  full-page  illustra- 
tions. Brand  Whitlock,  who  certainly  ought  to 
know,  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkable  book,  than 
which  he  knows  no  other  more  valuable  text- 
book on  the  whole  vital  problem. 

The  European  itinerary  covered  eight  Italian 
cities  from  Genoa  to  Borne;  six  in  Switzerland, 
twelve  in  Germany  and  six  in  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Fiance,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  read  such 
a  story  of  social  progress  and  civic  betterment. 
Most  of  these  cities  they  found  splendidly 
governed.  Rome  was  an  inspiration,  especially 
in  what  is  being  accomplished  in  improved 
housing  conditions,  and  educationally  through 
the  Montessori  system.  The  harbor  develop- 
ments in  the  port  of  Genoa  greatly  impressed 
them,  and  also  the  conservation  of  human  life, 
indicated  by  the  marked  decrease  of  the  death 
rate  through  cleanliness  and  pure  water  sup- 
plies. 

There  is  much  more  than  a  survey  of  con- 
ditions. Such  vital  questions  as  the  social 
evil,  city  planning,  and  religion  and  municipal 
life  are  thoughtfully  considered.  The  book  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  interested  in  good 
citizenship. 

The  Eternal  Presence.     By  Rev.  William  H. 
Fish,  Jr.     American  Unitarian  Association. 
A    memorial    volume    of    sermons    and    ad- 
dresses, edited  by  his  wife,  Helen  C.  Fish, 
with  a  warmly  appreciative  memorial  sketch 
by  Francis  A.  Christie. 
William  Henry  Fish  was  a  fine  character.    To 
have   inspired   such   a   tribute   as   Mr.   Christie's 
is  ample  proof  of  it.     He  was  born  in  Millville, 
Mass.,  in   1844,  his   father  being  a  minister  of 
the  Restorationist  faith,  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Hopedale  community.     In  1S56,  when 
the   experiment    failed,   the    family   removed   to 
Cortland,     New     York.       He     graduated     from 
Harvard  College  in  1865  and  from  the  Divinity 
School     in     1869,     subsequently     spending     six 
months  in  Berlin  in  study. 

In  1871  he  was  ordained  minister  over  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Northampton,  Mass.  The 
following  year  he  was  married  and  in  1873  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  with  his  wife  took 
charge  of  the  Carter  Lane  Mission  in  London, 
and  later  for  two  years  was  pastor  of  Kidder- 
minster. Returning  to  America  he  was  for 
eight  years  minister  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  two  years 
at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  eight  at  Dodham, 
Mas-;.  The  health  of  his  wife  made  a  change 
imperative,  and  for  four  years  they  were  at 
Colorado  Springs.  During  1903  and  1904  he  led 
a  forlorn  hope  at  Salt  Lake,  paying  off  a  heavy 
debt  and  building  a  new  church.  His  closing 
days  of  activity  Avere  in  the  congenial  sur- 
roundings of  Meadville,  where  he  was  warmly 
loved.  He  relinquished  his  charge  at  the  end 
of  1907,  went  to  Germany  for  treatment  of  a 
heart  malady,  but  found  little  relief,  and  died 
in   Boston.   March   11,    1911. 

His  life  was  marked  by  great  unworldliness. 
He  had  rare  refinement,  ethical  earnestuess, 
and    deep    human    sympathy.      He    was    deeply 


spiritual,  and  his  preaching  was  always  an 
'•effort  to  evoke  in  others  the  spiritual  vision 
of  the  presence  of  God."  His  life  was  that  of 
serene  devotion,  undying  faith,  and  quiet  be- 
nignity, the  beautiful  expression  of  religious 
consciousness. 

The  sermons  and  addresses,  selected  by  his 
wife,  are  on  a  high  level,  concerned  with  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  "Spiritual  Vision,"  "Living 
in  God,"  "Ideals,"  "The  Life  Eternal,"  are  a 
few  of  the  topics.  The  only  denominational 
utterances  are  two  fine  addresses  at  Meadville 
on  "Unitarianism"  and  "Philanthropy." 


Sparks 

"I've  tried  all  kinds  of  health  foods, 
but  none  of  them  seems  to  fit  my  ease." 
"What  are  you  troubled  with?"  "An 
appetite." — Boston  Transcript. 

Teacher — Bobby,  is  this  sentence  cor- 
rect :  "She'll  go  whether  she  wants  to 
or  not?"  Bobby — No,  miss.  Teacher — 
Why  not  ?  Bobby — Because  she  won't  go 
if  she  don't  want. 

A  raw  German,  summoned  for  jury 
duty,  desired  to  be  relieved.  "Schudge." 
he  said,  "I  can  nicht  understand  English 
goot."  Looking  over  the  crowded  bar. 
his  eye  filled  with  humor,  the  judge  re- 
plied: "Oh,  you  can  serve!  You  won't 
have  to  understand  good  English.  You 
w7on't  hear  any  here." 

Little  Girl  (timidly) —Please  Mr. 
Storekeeper,  I  want  to  get  some  shoe- 
strings. Storekeeper — How  long  do  you 
want  them?  Little  Girl — I  want  them 
to  keep,  sir,  if  you  please. — Journal  of 
Education. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  spend  the 
summer?"  "Somewhere  where  I  shall 
not  have  to  spend  anything  else." — 
Vogui . 

She  —  So  they  returned  your  manu- 
script. It  is  too  bad.  Ih — Yes;  that's 
what  the  editor  said  about  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  gentleman,  stopped  by  an  old  man 

begging,  replied,  "Don't  you  know,  my 
man,  that  fortune  knocks  once  at  every 
man's  door?"  "Yes."  said  the  old  man. 
"he  knocked  at  my  door  once,  but  I  was 
out,  and  ever  since  then  he  has  sent  his 
daughter."  "His  daughter?  What  do 
you  mean?"     "Why,  Miss  Fortune." 
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It  should  be  a  source  o£  pleasure  to  people  who  hoard  to  know  that 

The  Majestic  Hotel 

1500  SUTTER  STREET,  N.  W.  Corner  of  Gough 

Has  been  leased  by  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  LIBBY,  a  lady  well  known   in 
San  Francisco  as  a  successful  hostess. 
The  Majestic  is  now  being  conducted  as  a 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL 

the  kind  of  a  hotel  that  existed  "before  the  fire,"  and  is  so  well  remembered  as  char- 
acteristic of  "The  City  That  Was"  and  sadly  missed  in  the  reconstruction;  a  hotel 
in  which  the  best  people  lived  in  comfort,  without  ostentation,  at  prices  they  could 
afford. 

The  Majestic  is  beautifully  located  on  the  sunniest  corner  of  two  good  streets  at 
the  summit  of  the  Sutter  Street  hill,  with  splendid  view  of  city  and  bay. 

The  house  is  well  planned,  solidly  built  and  beautifully  furnished.  The  dining- 
room  is  most  attractive  and  the  cooking  and  service  are  faultless.  The  desire  to 
please  is  everywhere  manifest  The  attention  of  interested  parties  is  earnestly  re- 
quested MRS.  LIBBY,  Lessee. 

MR.   GEORGE,   Manager. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,   CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service  in 
the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  different 
departments  of  study.  Additional  opportunities 
for  study  at  the  University  of  California.  For 
further  information,  and  a  Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.        Berkeley,  Cal. 


Twenty  Years 
of  Life 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  FAMOUS  BOSTON 
PULPIT  OF  LOTTON  MATHER,  JOHN 
LATHROP  AND  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

By  THOMAS  VAN  NESS 

Minister  the  Second  Church  of  Boston 

(Founded  in  1649  by  the  Puritans) 

Price  $1.00  Net.     By  Mail  $1.10 

NER1C/N     UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Phone  Kearny  1141 

Geo.  H.  Murdock 
&  Son 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Country  Lands  a  Specialty 
311    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bank  Bond 


A  superior  paper  for 

BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE, 

INSURANCE    POLICIES 

and  all 

BUSINESS    BLANKS 

At  a  low  price. 

See  Water  Mark 

Manufactured  only  for 

BONESTELL    &    CO. 

Paper   Dealers 

118-124  First  Street 


J.  S.  Andrews 

Pres.  and  Sec. 


Edvv.  C.  Boysen 

Vice-Pres.  and  Trea 


Fisher  C&  Co.,  (inc. 

^Exclusive  Tfatters 
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SAN    FRANCISCO. 


STREET 

CAL. 


Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian    [and 
Other   Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President— W.  P.  Olds,  Portland. 

Second  Vice-President  —  W.  H.  Payson,  San 
Francisco. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1914 — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Bev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Geo.  H.  Murdock, 
Alameda,  Cal;  Prof.  Karl  G.  Rendtorff, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  To  1915— Bev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

Eureka Rev.  Arthur  H.  Sargent. 

Fresno Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hanford Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Rev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach.  . .  .Rev.  Francis  Watry. 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Hand,  Assistant 
Minister. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

Pomona Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  .  .Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa Rev.  Z.  W.  Commerford. 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

OREGON. 

Eugene Rev.  Richard  W.  Borst. 

Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot.  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Rev.  Richard  F.  Tischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) Rev.  Edward  G.  Spencer. 

Spokane Rev.  John  H.  Dietrich. 


South  Pacific   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North  Pacific  Conference. 

President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem,  Ore. 

First  Vice-President— Prof.  E.  S.  Start,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — Rev.  Howard  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian    Temperance    Society. 

President — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Ros- 
lindale,   Mass. 

Secretary  —  Rev.  A.  D.  K.  Shurtleff ,  Bridge- 
water,   Mass. 

Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American    Unitarian    Association. 

President— Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents— Rev.  John  W.  Day,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Allen  French,  Concord,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The   Alliance    of    Unitarian   Women. 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Recording   Secretary — Mrs.    Caroline    S.    Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 


Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Minerva  U.  Loomis,  Port- 
land. 

Directors — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sitton,  Portland ; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;  Dr.  Abby 
Fox  Rooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Berkelev. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY     ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion: 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
oi  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 


THE  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER   LIFE 


3esus 

Jzsus,  tlje  amazing  product  of  tlje  Iftebrew 
race  and  of  tt»e  IHebraic  history  and 
tradition,  is  tl)e  supreme  teacher  of 
religion,  wljose  teachings,  imperfectly  trans- 
mitted by  tfye  groups  of  simple  people  to  wl)om 
l)e  spoke  in  tl)e  language  and  tl)e  atmosphere 
of  an  obscure  province,  anb  soon  corrupted 
in  tl>e  great  (Breek  and  Ionian  world,  Ijave, 
nevertheless,  proved  to  be  tlje  undying  root 
of  all  tlje  best  in  ljuman  history  since  fye 
lived.  3^or  tl)ts  personality.  tl)e  love  and 
reverence  of  mankind  are  always  ascending 
and  always  glowing  witl)  greater  warmtl)  and 
brilliancy,  as  tl)e  clouds  wl)tcl)  gathered  out 
of  paganism  round  l)is  doctrines  are  gradually 
dispelled. 

dearies  W.  TEliot 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

UNTARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
carrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpo.se  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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(^tutorials. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian     The  idea  of  individual  salvation  is 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Unitarian  rather    scornfully    treated     ill     our     day, 

Conference  and   ft  m&n  wh()  jg  interested  jn  hjs  Qwn 

Business  address:    .     .     .     376  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.  ,    .       ,  , 

Editorial  address:      .     .     68  Fremont  St.,  S.  F.       SOnl  IS  thought  to  be  engaged  in  a  Very 
One  dollar  per  year      Single  copies,  10c.     smaU  busmess-    Social  salvation  is  all  the 

salvation  there  is. 

„,     ,       "~7T    _,,.,  But  granting  that  to  be  true,  we  ought 

Charles   A.   Murdock,   Editor.  ,     ,        .,  ,. 

Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  As-  t0  be  a11  the  more  care^!  to  go  about  Our 

sistant  Editors.  business  of  social  salvation  in  the  right 

J.  D.  O.  Powers,  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  John  H.  way<     Bunyan  has  an  allegory  of  Law 

Dietrich,    E.    M.    S.    Hodgin,    Howard    B.  /        .                 i 

Bard,  Associate  Editors.  and  Gospel  trying  to  cleanse  the  human 

Earl   M.   Wilbur,   Arthur   Maxson   Smith,   Wil-  heart   of  sill,   but  going  about  it  at  first 

Ham   Day    Simonds,    Clarence   Beed,   Caleb  11  ,.,„„„„      T  n„r  „+„„+.„  •         -+i    i-    i 

S.  S.  Dutton,  Publication  Committee.  a11  Wr011^     Law  starts  in  With  his  broom, 

Entered    as    second-class    mail    matter   at    the  but  accomplishes  nothing  except  to  raise 

Post-office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  a  fearful  dust.     It  is  not  until  the  sweet 

damsel  Gospel  has  come  with  her  water- 
ing-pot and  sprinkled  this  dusty  corrup- 
ContentJf.  tion  of  the  natural  man  that  Law  can  use 
Editorial—  nis  Droom  to  any  advantage. 

T        '  ,  n       .  __         This  old  allegory  was  good  when  there 

Law  and  Gospel 85  . 

Questions  of  Method 86     was  such  a  thing  as  individual  salvation, 

Shirking  the  Difficult 88     ar>d  it  is  just  as  good  now,  if  we  wish  to 

Discrimination  in  Judgment    ...        88      apply   it   to   the   dusty   thoroughfares   of 
The  Growth  of  Justice       ....        881      ^e  social  order 
Notes 90         We    know    very    well    how    wrong- 
headedly  we  have  gone  about  social  sal- 
.  vation  in  the  past.    Law  always  came  in 

Unitarian  Club 93     first,   and  quite   often  he  came  in   last 

Annual   Meeting,   Salem      ....        94      &l        and  there  ^  nQ  ^  f 

Mary  K.  Bowen 94  ,,      m,  .  * 

at  all.     1  here  were  no  gentle  persuasions, 

Contributed—  no  inspirations,  no  leadings  toward  the 

Accepting  the  Universe.    Eev.  A.  J.  better  way.     The  only  way  that  society 

Wells 95     knew  for  cleansing  itself  from  sin  was  to 

The   Soap   Boxer.     Richard  Warner  kill  off  the  sinners.     And  so  it  marked 

a  "?T°rSt     \  1    tt  "*    •      w '     '    I  97     the    cross-roads    with    gibbets,  and    the 

A  Union  or  the  Unitarian   women  of  ,  „    ,                    . 

Northern  California 98  Pn™lPal  gate  of  the  City  With  the  spiked 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Unita-  heads   of   political   offenders.     It  hung 

rianism.    Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  99  boys  for  stealing  jack-knives  and  girls 

Selected 104  for  stealing  ribbons. 

From  the  Churches     108  For  some  time  now  society  has  been 

Sparks ill  trying  to  save  itself  in  better  ways  And 
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much  good  has  been  accomplished.  With 
faith  in  the  natural  goodness  of  the  hu- 
man heart  we  have  striven  to  make  room 
for  the  growth  of  virtue.  We  have 
taken  away  hindrances  and  prepared  in- 
citements. We  have  tried  to  plant  the 
garden  of  the  heart  so  full  of  good  seed 
that  no  evil  thing  could  grow  therein. 

In  general,  we  are  trying  to  make  all 
the  conditions  of  human  life  more 
wholesome  and  hopeful.  And  we  real- 
ize that  we  have,  each  of  us,  a  share  of 
responsibility  for  crimes  that  have  arisen 
from  ignorance  and  degradation  that 
we  have  not  tried  to  alleviate. 

This  gospel  has  power  of  salvation,  if 
n  is  not  left  to  do  its  work  alone.  But 
gospel  without  law  may  become  as  per- 
nicious as  law  was  without  gospel.  Just 
now  we  seem  to  be  forgetting  that  law 
has  still  a  very  important  duty  to  per- 
form. From  too  much  severity  we  have 
swung  over  to  too  much  sentimentality. 

Professor  Stratton  of  the  University 
of  California,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  made  a  much-needed 
criticism  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
shifting  all  blame  from  the  individual 
and  laying  it  on  the  shoulders  of  so- 
ciety. The  officers  who  rushed  the  great 
Titanic  to  its  fate  are  not  to  blame, 
neither  are  the  owners  who  furnished 
,i  swimming  pool  and  a  Venetian  cafe 
instead  of  lifeboats  enough.  It  is  the 
public  that  is  to  blame.  It  is  we  our- 
selves who  demanded  these  things.  The 
yellow  newspapers  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  lies  that  they  print,  nor  the  stage 
for  the  indecencies  that  it  enacts.  It  is 
but  supplying  our  demand.  The  lords 
of  high  finance,  who.  during  the  last 
generation,  have  done  so  much  to  spoil 
the  good  name  of  business,  were  not  to 
blame.  They  did  Only  what  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time  required.  And  surely 
i he  strike  rioters  who  destroy  property 
and    lives   are   not   to  blame.     They   are 


only  symptoms  of  the  dangerous  indus- 
trial disease  from  which  society  is  suf- 
fering. 

If  this  were  true  there  would,  of 
course,  be  nothing  for  the  law  to  do. 
You  cannot  arrest  society  and  drag  it 
into  court  and  shut  it  up  in  prison. 
What,  is  everybody's  crime  is  nobody's 
crime,  and  so  nobody  gets  any  correc- 
tion. 

But  these  excuses  for  the  individual 
are  not  true.  They  are  as  false  and  de- 
moralizing as  they  can  be.  The  real 
truth  is  that  individuals,  careless  of 
duty,  intent  only  on  selfish  gains,  have 
set  themselves  to  create  and  then  to  sup- 
ply a  demand  for  sensations  and  in- 
decencies and  foolish  luxuries  and  in- 
ordinate profits.  If  society  is  demand- 
ing these  things  now,  it  is  because  so- 
ciety has  been  taught  to  demand  them. 
Let  us  have  all  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  gospel  that  we  can.  Let  us  give 
abundantly  our  sympathy  and  help.  Let 
us  remove  incitements  to  crime  and 
hindrances  to  virtue.  But  while  we  so 
gladly  send  abroad  "the  gospel's  joyful 
sound,"  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  stern 
voice  of  the  law  is  not  prevented  from 
sounding  its  solemn  warning  in  every 
individual  soul,  and  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law  is  not  prevented  from  dealing 
justly  with  every  responsible  offender. 
B.  A.  G. 


The  January  number  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  comes  to  us  laden  with  rich 
spiritual  fruit,  rich  in  suggestions, 
breathing  forth  a  spirit  of  noble  devo- 
tion and  consecration. 

Every  month  we  enjoy  a  soil  (^\'  "Con- 
ference of  the  Brethren."  Through  ex- 
change of  thoughts  and  ideals  we  refresh 
each  other  in  the  faith.  We  come  to- 
e-ether to  confer  that  we  may  assist  each 
other  in  our  work,  be  it  church  building, 
be    it    home    building,    or    be    it    society 
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building.  The  purpose  of  life  is  life. 
The  purpose  of  religion,  however  men 
may  differ  in  their  definition  and  esti- 
mate of  the  same,  is  ever  the  highest 
spiritual  life — the  life  abundant. 

Religion  is  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
scious expression  of  the  deepest  spiritual 
impulse  of  life,  and  thus  becomes  the 
highest  joy,  the  crowning  blessing,  the 
holiest  and  most  sacred  experience  in 
man's  life. 

Religion,  as  we  understand  it,  com- 
bines the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith, 
the  truth  and  facts  of  science,  and  the 
beauty  of  art  in  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  interests  and  holiest  hopes  of 
life. 

Religion  deals  with  the  deepest  sancti- 
ties and  divinest  realties  of  truth. 

Religion  is  a  process  and  principle  of 
spiritual  regeneration  making  toward 
righteousness. 

It  is  the  great  dynamic  in  human  and 
in  social  life  seeking  to  bring  forth  the 
hidden  treasures,  the  divine  image  and 
Godlikeness  of  the  human  spirit. 

Thus  religion  becomes  "The  Light 
upon  the  Path"  leading  from  the  lower 
toward  the  higher,  leading  out  of  shadow 
and  bondage  unto  the  light  of  freedom. 
Religion  is  a  matter  of  "Inner  Realty" 
not  of  "Outer  Conformity." 

Religion  is  the  fulness  of  joy  of  the 
indwelling  and  renewing  spirit  which 
giveth  life — not  mechanical  repetition 
of,  or  conformity  to  the  letter — which 
destroyeth  life. 

What  is  the  Church?  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  Church  to  this  spiritual 
life? 

What  is  its  logical  position  in  society, 
its  mission  and  purpose? 

There  is  one  question  which  deserves 
serious  thought  at  the  hands  of  liberal 
religionists,  especially  in  these  days  of 
changing  ideals  and  standards. 

How  to  make  our  churches  more  suc- 


cessful in  the  fulfilling  of  their  mission. 
How  to  influence  "the  efficiency"  of  our 
own  churches  in  proclaiming  our  blessed 
gospel  of  human  brotherhood,  of  human 
helpfulness  ? 

How  to  bring  that  gospel  of  promise 
and  of  life  to  the  masses  who  need  it 
most? 

How  to  popularize  and  vitalize  and 
simplify  it  so  that  the  humblest  shall 
comprehend  the  same? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  devotion,  or 
consecration,  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  national  interpretation.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  transcending  vision, 
or  of  courage,  or  motive,  or  of  purpose. 
But  may  it  not  be  a  question  of 
"method?" 

It  is  the  modern  and  scientific  method 
which,  counts  and  wins  in  business,  in 
industry,  in  education. 

It  is  the  only  method  which  will  win 
in  the  Church  and  in  Church  work. 

Let  us  carefully  read  and  study  the 
article  by  F.  W.,  dealing  with  the  scien- 
tific methods  in  the  propaganda  of 
Christian  Science,  which  has  proven  a 
great  success  in  the  building  up  of  that 
movement. 

Let  us  learn  this  one  lesson  and 
greater  success  shall  crown  our  efforts. 

R.  T. 


In  a  discussion  on  education  one 
friend  contended  that  whatever  a  pupil 
excelled  in  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
full.  He  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
waste  time  on  that  which  did  not  interest 
him,  or  in  which  he  had  no  natural  apti- 
tude. A  father  who  had  been  guiding 
the  studies  of  his  young  son  replied : 
"On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  things  that  are  difficult  that  pre- 
sent the  greatest  opportunity.  Is  not  the 
end  of  education  to  fit  us  for  life  ?  And 
are  we  not  all  constantly  called  upon  to 
deal  with  things  that  are  hard?     If  we 
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follow  only  the  easy  way,  and  neglect 
the  difficult,  will  we  have  the  balanced 
power  that  life  demands?"  He  seemed 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  to  suggest  strongly 
the  value  of  the  difficult. 


Discrimination  is  a  duty,  and  to  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  good  in  those 
who  sometimes  try  us  and  even  compel 
condemnation  is  simply  judging  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  judged.  Organized 
labor  often  provokes  us  by  senseless  and 
arbitrary  unjust  methods.  A  late  juris- 
dictional difference  as  to  who  should 
fasten  the  staff  on  the  exposition  build- 
ings— carpenters,  who  could  do  it  to  ad- 
vantage, at  $5  per  day,  or  plasterers, 
whose  only  superiority  seemed  to  be  in 
their  wage  of  $7  per  day — caused  a 
walk-out  and  the  cessation  of  most  build- 
ing in  the  city.  The  bricklayers  fol- 
lowed, and  it  threatened  to  involve  in- 
ternational organizations  and  cause 
widespread  warfare.  Hundreds  have 
been  added  to  the  army  of  unemployed, 
and  considerable  suffering  resulted.  An 
agreement  to  arbitrate  has  finally  been 
reached  and  peace  is  hoped  for. 

This  is  to  be  hoped  an  exception. 
There  are  others,  but  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  doubt  a  credit  balance.  Labor  has 
a  standing  and  receives  a  share  of  earn- 
ings that  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  concerted  action  and  a  will i ill- 
ness to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good  wben  occasion  demanded. 

A  recent  compilation  of  death  and 
disability  benefits  paid  out  by  interna- 
tional unions  since  1867  show  the  im- 
pressive sum  of  $91,887,906.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  figur&s,  but  impossible 
to  estimate  the  alleviating  power  of  such 
a  distribution  to  the  bereft  families  of 
these  loval  toilers. 


It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  rich  are 
wholly  selfish  when  the  record  for  1913 
slums  over  $300,000,000  in  gifts  on  the 


part  of  generous  Americans.  Of  this 
amount  $170,000,000  went  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  $95,000,000  for  vari- 
ous forms  of  religious  work.  Not  a  little 
was  given  for  the  benefit  and  reward  of 
employees.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a 
more  equitable  division  of  earnings 
would  have  left  less  for  charity,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  justice  is  steadily  gaining, 
and  while  it  is  approaching  the  absolute 
we  may  rejoice  at  the  sympathy,  the  good 
feeling  and  the  wish  to  be  truly  helpful 
actuating  so  many  that  have  the  power 
to  bless. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  forms 
of  extending  justice  and  sharing  prop- 
erty is  the  plan  put  in  operation  by  the 
Ford  Automobile  Company,  by  which 
their  employees  receive  a  generous  share 
of  the  profits  realized  in  the  business. 
It  is  plain  that  the  conspicuous  pros- 
perity of  the  company  is  primarily  due 
to  a  higher  type  of  management.  The 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  labor  is  probably 
no  greater  than  that  performed  for  some 
company  that  barely  escapes  falling  into 
the  sheriff's  hands,  but  the  brain  power 
that  controls  the  business  is  superior  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  commands 
great  success. 

Commonly  the  successful  man  not 
only  takes  all  the  credit  for  whatever 
may  result,  but  takes  without  scruple 
whatever  remains  after  paying  the  low- 
est scale  of  wages  possible  to  command. 
He  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
cost  of  material  and  the  cost  of  labor. 
Both  are  subject  to  supply  and  demand, 
and  it  is  not  business  to  pay  more  than 
minimum  cost  for  anything  bought. 

Rut  there  is  a  growing  conception 
that  the  human  element  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  Some  are  being  forced  to  con- 
sider the  humanities,  some  are  realizing: 
that  whatever  principles  a  man  has  hold 
good  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  on 
everv   dav    of   the    week.     If   a   manu- 
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facturer  really  believes  that  he  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  man  he  em- 
ploys, he  must  use  him  on  Monday  as  he 
would  like  to  be  used  on  Sunday. 

The  Ford  management  chose  to  allow 
their  employees  to  share  the  increased 
profits  made  possible  by  superior  man- 
agement. Why  should  they  not?  The 
effect  will  without  doubt  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  labor  with  good-will 
behind  it,  but  the  gain  of  greatest  value 
will  be  in  content,  confidence,  kindliness 
and  happiness. 


Such  consideration  and  fair  dealing 
illustrate  the  superiority  'of  spirit  to 
form.  If  men  want  to  be  just,  and  even 
generous,  they  are  not  withheld  by  any 
prevailing  system.  Practice  in  the  long 
run  pretty  accurately  registers  the  spirit 
that  really  controls,  in  spite  of  custom 
and  precedent.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
wholly  governed  by  competition,  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  reality  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be.  In  some  form  it  is  needed. 
It  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  how  it  is 
used,  that  threatens  public  interest,  and 
every  instance  in  which  general  welfare 
is  promoted  by  some  humane,  sensible, 
kindly  way  of  doing  things  that  make 
for  peace  and  happiness  is  encouraging 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  good  becoming  better  until  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  shall  embrace  the 
earth. 


Almost  everything  has  its  place,  and 
fighting  is  at  times  in  order.  Probably 
in  some  respects  it  is  always  in  order. 
There  are  certainly  things  we  constantly 
struggle  against,  and  others  we  may 
never  expect  to  win  unless  we  constantly 
fight  for. 

But  there  sometime  seems  danger  that 
constant  appeal  to  indulge  in  fighting 
propensities  and  the  duty  of  fighting 
will   result    in   an   indiscriminate   habit 


that  may  endanger  heads  that  deserve 
no  knocks,  and  rob  the  zealous  of  the 
serenity  long  counted  the  hallowed  pre- 
rogative of  the  saints. 

Here,  again,  comes  the  crucial  test — 
when  to  fight  and  when  to  wait;  when 
to  upbraid  and  when  to  be  patient? 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  enjoy  noth- 
ing but  fighting.  There  are  others  who 
seem  to  have  no  fight  in  them.  Unhappy 
is  the  man  who,  by  constitution  or  by 
habit,  is  in  either  class.  To  fight  when 
one  need  not,  is  folly.  Not  to  fight  when 
one  ought  to  do  it,  is  shame. 

C.  A.  M. 


[For  The  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

For  You. 

By  Sadie  C.  McCann. 

The  Nebula  spread  out  his  spirals  wide, 

And  dreamed  a  wondrous  dream,  so  wrought 

It  into  forms  apulse  with  molten  tide 
In  orbits  circling  vast  in  cosmic  thought 
For  you. 

Time  cooled  the  ardor  of  these  fervent  spheres; 
Some  slackened  into  pace  sedate,  and  mute 
They  parted  from  their  youth  with  hosts  of 
tears, 
But  lo,  a  harvest  sprang  of  flowers  and  fruit 
For  you. 

And  actors  came  into  this  dream  so  strange, 

With  simple  parts  at  first,  but  as  they  grew 
In  wisdom,  they  too  had  power  to  change 
The  shifting  scenes  that  stretched  'neath  skies 
of  blue 

For  you. 

The  Nebula — its  dream  still  incomplete, 
Is  going  on;    each  act  a  grander  one 

Towards  a  climax  trends  with  hope  replete — 
A  goal  unique,  divine,  yet  to  be  won 
For  you. 


We  must  escape  from  the  limitations 
which  gall  our  freedom  by  outgrowing 
them,  by  rising  above  them.  The  life 
more  abundant  is  the  only  remedy  for 
what  we  call  evil. — Charles  G.  Ames. 


Let  love  be  a  hoard  and  hive  for 
others,  not  ourselves,  and  we  shall  be 
spendthrifts  in  no  sense,  but  economists 
in  all,  and  keep  poverty  at  a  sublimer 
distance  than  if  we  had  the  exchequer 
of  a  king. — Cyrus  Augustus  Barton. 
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The  Fresno  church  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  January  15th.  Reports 
from  the  various  departments  were 
heard.  The  church  membership  was 
shown  to  be  100. 

The  retiring  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas 
Clayton,  received  words  of  appreciation 
for  his  services  to  the  church  and  his 
work  was  referred  to  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation. A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered the  Women's  Alliance  for  their 
activities. 

Rev.  Marshall  Dawson  is  preaching  at 
Tacoma  with  the  commendable  purpose 
of  reuniting  the  Ethical  and  the  Unitar- 
ian Societies  of  that  delightful  city.  He 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  encourage- 
ment. On  Jan.  18th  he  spoke  on  "Zoro- 
aster and  the  Religion  of  Action." 

"Effective  goodness  is  .the  chief  in- 
sistence of  this  prophet  of  ancient  Per- 
sia. His  religion  is  par  excellence  the 
religion  of  action.  To  some  virile  minds 
today  the  word  "good"  has  lost  its  best 
flavor,  because  they  have  known  people 
who  were  so  good  that  they  were  good 
for  nothing.  "Good,  but  stupid,"  is  a 
phrase  in  common  use  today.  Our  pres- 
ent-day consciousness  demands  produc- 
tive goodness.  In  this  respect  it  is  a 
sympathetic  echo  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Zoroaster,  when  he  prayed :  "Do  thou 
send  us,  O  Ahura-Mazda,  men  who  are 
righteous,  and  both  lovers  and  producers 
of  the  right  as  well." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  cele- 
brated his  sixth  anniversary  as  minister 
of  the  church  on  January  4.  After  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  the  period 
of  pleasant  memories,  beautiful  friend- 
ships and  strenuous  work,  and  thanking 
his  people  for  their  splendid  loyalty,  he 
spoke  on  three  great  religous  changes. 
In  its  thought  side  the  church  had  moved 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  preceding 
twenty-five  years.  A  second  significant 
movement  is  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
education,  and  especially  scientific  re- 
ligious education.  The  third  great 
change  is  in  the  scientific  interpretation 
of  religion,  and  the  study  of  how  we  may 
help  it  to  grow  into  something  that  is  a 
help  to  the  development  of  the  soul,  the 
object  being  threefold:     To  purify  re- 


ligion, to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  liberty, 
and  then  to  unite  them  in  a  perfect 
blending  of  thought,  action  and  fellow- 
ship. 

In  the  Oakland  Tribune  of  January 
11th  Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  con- 
tributes a  "Short  Sermon  for  Busy 
Readers,"  in  which,  after  referring  to 
the  bounty  of  America,  he  makes  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
"What  a  civilization  we  might  and  ought 
to  build  in  this  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey !  What  just  laws ;  what  a 
sublime  social  order;  what  a  wide,  true 
education;  what  a  free,  noble  religion; 
what  a  clean,  beautiful  home  life :  what 
strength  and  sturdiness  of  character.  We 
think  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  ed- 
ucation in  this  land.  We  are  not  doing 
half  enough.  We  imagine  ourselves  de- 
voted disciples  of  art,  of  music,  of  liter- 
ature ;  yet  these  ideals  all  languish  be- 
cause wre  are  too  wrapped  in  the  ma- 
terial to  know  how  much  we  are  missing. 
We  think  wre  do  much  for  religion,  for 
the  church,  and  the  less  we  do  the  more 
we  groan ;  when  the  truth  is  we  give  to 
religion  only  the  fragments  of  our 
strength.  We  must  put  material  things 
in  the  order  and  place  God  assigned. 
First  the  material,  then  that  which  is 
spiritual.  The  hour  has  come  to  seek 
the  higher  good." 

At  the  close  of  the  service  on  January 
25th,  the  members  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Church  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  a  plan 
for  an  addition  to  the  church  building 
as  recommended  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. 

On  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Sun- 
day-school and  to  provide  for  the  social 
life  of  the  church,  the  need  of  more  ade- 
quate equipment  was  felt  to  he  impera- 
tive. 

The  plan  called  for  an  addition  to  the 
church  on  Cowper  street  to  provide  the 
additional  needed  rooms.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed  to  equip  the  lot  on  Channing  ave- 
nue so  as  to  have  an  outdoor  Sunday- 
school  during  the  .summer  months.  An 
outdoor  stage  will  be  constructed,  and 
part  of  the  vacant  lot  will  be  covered 
with  gravel,  where  the  Sunday-school 
will  meet.  It  is  planned  to  relate  reli- 
gion  more  closely  to  the  lives  of  boys 
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and  girls  by  new  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  Sunday-school. 

The  meeting  unanimously  approved 
the  plan  and  voted  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  the  necessary  funds. 
The  proposed  improvements  will  cost 
about  $3,000. 

Professor  Kent,  an  American  scholar 
of  acknowledged  authority,  in  a  recent 
book  on  "The  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Jesus,"  says:  "Jesus  is  the  Savior  of 
men  because  he  was  the  intrepid  pioneer, 
the  dauntless  explorer  in  the  boundless 
world  of  religious  truth  and  experience, 
the  successful  discoverer  of  God,  the 
elder  brother,  who,  as  the  teacher  of  his 
fellow-men,  is  able  to  show  them  the  true 
goal  and  value  of  life  and  the  art  of 
living.  Fellowship  with  God,  disciple- 
ship  with  Jesus,  and  brotherhood  with 
man — this  is  a  trinity  which  Christianity 
presents  to  the  world  to-day  as  the  su- 
preme object  of  faith  and  endeavor." 


Rather  too  often  we  find  Unitarian 
speakers  complaining  of  their  exclusion 
from  the  "National  Council  of  Evangel- 
ical Free  Churches"  and  from  its  local 
branches.  Pray  let  them  remember  what 
Emerson  wrote  in  his  Diary,  long  ago,  in 
August,  1839:  "This  old  complaint  of 
the  Unitarians — that  the  Calvinists  deny 
them  fellowship  and  access  to  the  com- 
munion-table — is  a  plain  confession  that 
they  themselves  have  no  vision,  and  their 
religion  is  nought.  For  whoso  has  a 
vision  never  begs  allowance ;  he  com- 
mands men  and  awes  them.  Fox  and 
Penn  never  complain  of  'not  being  ad- 
mitted' ;  they  complain  only  that  few 
come  to  them  to  ask  for  admittance." — 
London  Inquirer. 


From  within  or  from  behind,  a  light 
shines  through  us  upon  things  and  makes 
us  aware  that  we  are  nothing,  but  the 
light  is  all. — Emerson. 


The  Indian  Messenger  of  January  1st 
reports  the  proceedings  of  the  All-India 
Theistic  Conference,  held  in  Calcutta 
beginning  December  25th.  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland  was  elected  president  of  the 
Conference  and  delivered  a  presidential 
address  on  human  brotherhood,  which 
was  published  in  full. 


Unitarian  Club. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  January 
19th,  the  Unitarian  Club  of  California 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
at  which  the  matter  of  taxation,  and 
especially  the  new  income  tax,  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  first  speaker  was  Prof.  Carl  C. 
Plehn,  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  is  considered  an  authority  on  the 
general  subject.  He  spoke  entertaining- 
ly and  instructively  of  the  significance 
of  taxation,  convincing  the  doubtful  of 
what  it  implies  to  pay  taxes.  Savages 
pay  no  taxes,  there  being  neither  reason 
nor  excuse  for  calling  for  anything 
when  nothing  is  given.  As  civilization 
advances  and  we  receive  more  and  more, 
we  are  naturally  required  to  pay  more 
and  more  for  it.  There  should  be  no 
prejudice  against  taxation  as  such,  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  made  equit- 
able, bearing  equally  upon  all,  it  should 
be  borne  uncomplainingly. 

The  second  speaker  was  the  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Scott,  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Collector,  who  lucidly  expounded  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law.  He  frankly 
admitted  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
many  of  its  provisions,  and  made  clear 
that  his  official  position  was  anything 
but  a  sinecure.  The  questions  he  was 
daily  called  upon  to  answer  were  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  re- 
ferred to  Washington  for  answer.  The 
stopping  of  income  at  its  source  was  at- 
tended with  much  labor,  and  the  whole 
machinery  might  be  modified  in  the  light 
of  experience,  but  all  that  could  be  done 
at  present  was  to  enforce  the  law  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  as  interpreted 
by  the  department.  It  was  in  principle 
a  just  method  of  taxation,  and  it  would 
be  reasonably  construed. 

Offering  to  answer  any  question  that 
he  was  able  to  answer,  he  was  put  to  the 
test  for  some  time,  and  showed  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
points  already  settled.  Sometimes  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  the 
amount  that  he  did  know,  and  the  wide 
range  of  questions  that  can  be  raised 
were  both  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
hearers. 
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Mr.  Gavin  McNab,  expected  to  con- 
clude the  discussion,  being  unable  to  be 
present,  Supervisor  Chas.  A.  Murdock 
was  offered  as  a  gap-filler,  and  spoke  of 
taxation  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
called  upon  to  represent  the  taxpayer  in 
both  the  collection  and  expenditure  of 
taxes.  The  community  constantly  de- 
mands more  service,  but  does  not  relish 
an  increased  tax-rate.  In  some  way  the 
increasing  wants  must  be  paid  for,  and 
the  problem  is  to  secure  the  cost  without 
crippling  industry.  Speculation  should 
be  discouraged.  The  income  basis  was 
just,  and  the  community  that  creates 
value  should  in  some  way  share  the  gain. 


Mary  K.  Bowen. 


Annual  Meeting,  Salem,  Ore. 

Broadening  of  the  activities  of  the 
church  was  forecasted  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Along  with  reports  of  im- 
provement in  church  finances  and  in- 
creasing attendance  came  general  en- 
dorsement of  the  plans  of  Rev.  Richard 
F.  Tischer  for  expansion  of  the  work  to 
include  an  open  forum  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  civic  center. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  dinner 
served  by  women  of  the  church.  Daniel 
Webster  presided  as  moderator  and  the 
attendance  gave  general  encouragement. 

Reports  of  the  year's  work  were  made 
by  the  officers.  Until  last  August  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor,  and  con- 
sidering this  fact,  they  were  of  a  most 
optimistic  character.  The  report  of  the 
marked  increase  in  receipts  since  the 
coming  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tischer,  with  a  long 
standing  debt  incurred  for  street  paving 
practically  paid  off  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Church  Alliance. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  talk  by 
Mr.  Tischer,  whose  report  took  the  form 
of  outlook,  rather  than  retrospect.  He 
touched  upon  the  need  of  expanding  the 
work  in  new  lines,  particularly  in  the 
formation  of  a  men's  club  and  the  initia- 
tion of  an  open  forum  that  will  work 
toward  the  development  of  a  social  cen- 
ter and  consideration  of  live  topics  of 
city  and  social  needs. 


For  many  years  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted families  attending  the  Frst  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  San  Francisco  was 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Bowen,  who  died 
shortly  after  her  graduation  at  Vassar. 
A  few  years  after  the  father,  a  highly 
respected  business  man,  much  interested 
in  various  organizations  for  human  help- 
fulness, especially  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, passed  to  his  final  rest,  and  Mrs. 
Bowen  took  up  her  lonely  life  with  un- 
complaining serenity. 

She  was  not  in  vigorous  health  and 
took  no  active  part  in  church  affairs,  but 
was  quite  constant  in  attendance  and 
never  lost  her  interest  in  it.  During 
the  past  month  she  faded  away — the 
last  of  an  interesting  family. 

Her  will,  filed  for  probate  on  January 
28th,  was  a  model  of  well  considered 
effort  to  do  the  most  good.  It  distribut- 
ed $100,000  between  sixteen  institutions 
and   thirty-six   individuals. 

The  largest  bequest  is  $10,000  to  Vas- 
sar College  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 
Trust  bequests  of  $6,000  each  are  left 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Ida  L. 
Carson.  At  the  death  of  the  legatees 
these  funds  will  go  to  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Following  are  some  of  the  bequests  to 
charitable  and  other  organizations:  As- 
sociated Charities,  $5,000:  San  Francis- 
co Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  $5,000:  Chan- 
ning  Auxiliary,  First  Unitarian  Church, 
$300;  Society  of  Christian  Women, 
First  Unitarian  Church,  $300;  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  $2,000; 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Cali- 
fornia, $500 ;  Nurses'  Settlement, 
$1,000;  Pioneer  Free  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation, $500;  San  Francisco  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  $1,000;  Golden  Gate 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  $1,500; 
California  Anti-Slavery  Society,  $1,000; 
California  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  $500;  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm,  Lyt- 
ton  Springs,  Cal.,  $1.000 ;  Books  for  the 
Browning  Society,  $500. 
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ContrtbuteD 

Accepting  the  Universe. 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 
We  want  now  to  buttress  what  we  said 
last  month  about  self -creation.  The 
aim  is  to  make  clear  the  great  natural 
processes  in  an  evolving  world  for  those 
unable  to  read  with  profit  books  on  evo- 
lution. Lamarck  said  long  before  Dar- 
win's day,  "Things  make  themselves." 
Mr.  Chester  Kingsley  tersely  said :  "God 
makes  things  make  themselves,"  and  this 
we  want  to  show.  Under  some  myste- 
rious impulsion,  the  race  is  slowly  lift- 
ed up,  made  to  work  out  larger  plans 
than  it  knows,  and  climb  half  unwilling- 
ly to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  life. 


Evolution  does  not  explain  the  nature 
of  this  impulsion,  but  does  always  imply 
the  presence  of  some  Power  or  Force  in 
nature  and  in  human  nature  moving 
toward  certain  ends.  Bergson  speaks 
of  an  "initial  impulsion,"  but  we  are 
always  aware  of  some  infinite  and  eter- 
nal energy  in  the  world  about  us,  and 
from  no  standpoint  which  the  mind  can 
take  do  we  get  such  an  impression  of 
moral  stress  and  strain  as  in  the  study  of 
evolution.  Some  mind  is  in  nature. 
Some  physical  force  is  behind  and  in 
human  life,  pushing  it  to  higher  stages 
of  development,  Science  is  beginning  to 
think  that  matter  itself  is  but  a  form  of 
energy ;  that  this  energy  at  bottom  is 
one  with  life,  and  that  the  door  is  thus 
open  to  say  with  Aristotle,  but  with  new 
meaning,  that  this  same  energy  is  one 
with  spirit. 

If  so,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  say 
with  Paul  in  reference  to  all  our  modern 
problems,  "Work  out  your  Salvation. 
*  #  *  for  jj.  ]s  q0(j  ^hat  worketh  in 
you  to  will  and  to  do,"  and  to  say  it  with 
at  least  the  implied  backing  of  science. 
At  any  rate  we  are  warranted  by  the 
Avhole  wondrous  story  of  evolution  in 
recognizing  some  abiding,  spiritual,  es- 
capeless  Power  which  vitally  affects  our 
lives  and  impels  us  from  within,  though 
we  may  not  know  the  nature  of  that 
Power. 

We  can  get  rid  of  our  fears  of  the 
future  of  the  race  if  we  can  see,  as  one 


puts  it,  that  "our  little  human  will  is 
belted  to  the  great  driving  wheel  of  the 
Universe,"  and  that  we  can  co-operate 
with  that  energy  and  take  hold  of  per- 
plexing questions,  moral,  social,  indus- 
trial problems,  with  the  certainty  of  aid- 
ing and  even  hastening  their  solution. 
For  this  is  clear,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
scheme  of  things  to  allow  us  to  sit  back 
and  let  nature  have  her  way.  Nature 
only  moves  toward  ideals  through  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  not  a  cosmic  process 
now,  but  an  ethical  one,  and  so  far  from 
having  no  right  to  meddle,  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  great  movement.  Long 
before  man  appeared  there  was  co-oper- 
ation for  the  mutual  good  as  well  as  a 
common  struggle  to  exist,  and  ever  since 
man  has  been  on  the  planet  he  has 
sought  to  improve  the  conditions  he 
found  around  him.  He  has  made  a  finer 
rose,  a  better  apple;  a  more  nourishing 
potato,  better  cereals  than  he  found, 
and  he  begins  to  see  that  instead  of  ask- 
ing Heaven  to  make  a  better  world,  he 
is  to  buckle  down  to  the  task  himself. 
As  he  has  made  better  orchards,  so  he 
can  make  a  better  social  organism;  as 
he  has  improved  a  vine  or  a  fruit,  so  he 
can  cultivate  higher  virtues  and  make 
better  neighborhoods.  "The  Power,  not 
ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness," was  Matthew  Arnold's  interpre- 
tation of  history,  but  that  Power  never 
compelled  anyone  to  be  righteous.  It  is 
there  to  guarantee  the  success  of  our 
striving.  We  are  justified  in  our  efforts 
at  social  betterment.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
says,  "because  we  are  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  things,"  and  a  part  that  knows 
at  least  what  it  wants.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  that  the  great  mysterious 
Power  not  ourselves  will  work  its  will 
upon  us  and  in  and  through  us  at  last 
at  any  cost  to  us.  Nature,  George  Mere- 
dith once  said,  "goes  on  her  way  unfold- 
ing, improving,  always  pushing  us 
higher,"  and  while  we  "move  on"  re- 
luctantly, and  delay  the  great  steady 
movement  we  will  pay  the  price  with 
tears  and  pain.  We  can  not  only  make 
the  world  better  than  it  is,  but  in  doing 
so  we  make  ourselves. 
II. 
Let  us  put  it  a  little  more  concretely. 
Just  now  we  are  awakening  to  a  deeper 
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sense  of   responsibility   for  the  evils  of 
the  world.     There  is  a  new  spirit  of  re- 
sentment   against    gross    forms    of    evil, 
whether   sensual    or   commercial,   a   new 
spirit  of  hope  that  many  wrongs  can  be 
corrected.     Where   does   it  come   from.' 
Why  all  this  concern  about  the  develop- 
ment of  righteousness  in  society  .'     What 
does  it  mean — this  concern   about  evils. 
this  anxiety  to  keep  down  lowering  lusts 
and    menacing    passions,    this    struggle, 
generation  after  generation,  for  higher 
moral  standards  and  to  develop  in  place 
of  self-indulgence,  the   impulses  of  hu- 
man  helpfulness,  tenderness,  loyalty  to 
right,  to  purity  and  good?     Is  it  not  at 
bottom  a   recognition  of  Purpose  in  the 
Universe,  and  a  confession  that  the  great 
interests  of  society  are  not  only  bound 
up  with  a  higher  moral  life,  but  engage 
this  great  life  force.    We  may  not  think 
of  ourselves  as  religious,     but  we  know 
that  we  cannot  safely  build  evil  into  the 
structure    of    society,    and    we    have    a 
deepening    conviction    that    misery    and 
vice  are  not  parts  of  the  natural  order, 
but  that  they  are  here  because  we  create 
them  or  suffer  them  to  exist.     This  con- 
viction  is  not  born  simply  of  religious 
teaching;  it  is  born  of  the  very  process 
by  which   we  create  ourselves,  and  it   is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  beginning  to 
see    many    forms    of    evil    as    economic 
waste.      They    cost    too    much.     Others 
waste  human   life,  and   we  cannot  bear 
that.     The  great  organ  melodies  of  poe- 
try to  which  we  all  respond,  are  psalms 
of    hope,    as    where    Tennyson    sings,    "0 
yet    we  trust  that  somehow  good  will  be 
the    final    goal    of   all."    A    psalm    which 
blossomed   out   of  the   grave   of  young 
Ilallam  Hood's  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  was 
suggested  by  the  hard  fate  of  a  suicide — 
a   young  uirl's  "Mad   from   life's  history 
glued  to  death's  mystery."  and  the  poel 
uses  it    to  move  our  human   sympathies. 
••Take    her    up    tenderly,    lift     her    with 
care;"  and  the  suggestion,  that  "All  that 
remains  of  her  now.  is  pure  womanly," 
batters  down  all  creeds  thai  ban  the  sin- 
ful, and  preaches  pity  and  charity  as 
no    pulpit    ever    did,    while    begetting    a 
deeper     detestation     of     libertinism     as 
damnable  and  selfish  than  were  possible 
without  the  dreadful  fact   that   as  life  is 
organized,    one    can    take    advantage    of 


another  weakness,  can  corrupt  another's 
will  and  injure  another's  soul. 

But  now,  if  there  is  no  purpose  in  the 
Universe,  and  no  Guiding  Spirit  at  the 
heart  of  life,  why  are  we  depressed  over 
another's    failure,  and    troubled    by    a 
vague  sense  of  responsibility?     Why  do 
we  feel  bitterly  toward  certain  forms  of 
evil     and     organize     crusades     against 
White   Slavers  and  kindred  evil  doers, 
if  life  has  no  push  onwards?     The  fact 
is  that  we  all  see  evil  in  this  gross  form 
as  an  offense  against  society,  a  note  out 
of  harmony  with  the  Eternal  order.   We 
know   that  certain   evils   unchecked   are 
pointing  the  wTay  to  chaos  and  to  race 
extinction,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  not  going  that  way. 
III. 
It  does  not  matter  that  all  reforms  are 
in    part   self-defensive.      We    do    indeed 
protect   ourselves  by   curbing  evil.     No 
man  can  be  vicious  unto  himself.     Vice 
is  "catching."     But  it  is  a  higher  truth 
that   no  man  can  be  virtuous  to  himself. 
Morals  can  only  exist  between  two,  and 
our  concern  for  a  higher  moral  life   in 
society   is  a  tacit  acknowledgment   that 
the  individual  is  only  one  part  of  a  lar- 
ger  organism.      Evolution    shows   indif- 
ference   in    the    great    creative    process 
toward  the  individual,  but  greal  concern 
for  the  type.     Man  is  not  a  unit  separate 
from   all   the   other  units,  but  one  of  a 
great   organic   whole,   in    which   his  own 
well    being  is  bound   up.   and   for  whose 
good  he  must  work,  if  he  would  secure 
his  own.     Tf  we  would  keep  another   in 
the  gutter,   we  must  stay   in   the   gutter 
with     him.    Booker     Washington     has 
said,  and  we  will  have  to  recognize  this 
principle    in    its    application    to    many 
forms   of   evil,   ami    to    the   great    "I"''1 
sore  of  poverty  and  want,  if  we  are  qo1 
to  be  dragged  down  with  the  suffering 
masses.     But  we  are  not  to  be  distressed 
unduly    because    evils    are    here.;    many 
forms   of   evil    will   be   eliminated    when 
we  choose  to  put  them  away.     The  hope- 
ful   fact   that   we   can    is  not   to  be  lost 
sight  of.  nor  questioned.     That  way  the 
Universe  is  trending.     Nor  are  we  to  be 
troubled   because  we   are   weak:   because 
there  is  lack  of  moral  life  and  enemy: 
because  there  is  want  of  moral  cognition 
of  a  higher  order  in  the  bulk  of  the  hu- 
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man  race.     We  are  only  partly  civilized 
as  yet ;  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of 
our  ethical   career.     The   dial  will  not 
turn  back  on  the  world's  face ;   a  steady 
moral  impulsion  will  go  with  the  evolv- 
ing   world.      Evolution   fastens  our  at- 
tention  upon   that   Life  is  at   once   the 
great  mystery  and  the  absorbing  inter- 
est.    In   man  it   has  become  something 
more  than   a   struggle  for  existence ;   it 
is  becoming  more  life,  higher  life,   life 
lifted  up,  enobled,  clarified.    This  is  the 
message  and  religion  of  evolution — life 
— life.     More  life,  and  fuller  and  more 
satisfying.     Morality  lies  simply  in  the 
quality   of   the   life,   and   must  advance 
with  it.     The  Universal  Moral  Purpose 
must  find  a  response  in  us;  a  noble  as- 
piration must  move  us.     We  get  out  of 
the  fog  by  going  above  it;  we  escape  de- 
pression  and  pessimistic  doubts  by  lov- 
ing goodness;  and  goodness  becomes  har- 
mony and  rest,  for  it  sees  that  "God  is 
equal  t<>  the  whole  of  life."     We  need 
only  to  be  patient  and  active. 

Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong; 
There's  a  burden  to  bear, 
There's  a  grief  to  share, 

There's  a  heart  that  breaks  'neath  a  load  of 
care — 

But  fare  ye  forth  with  a  song. 

Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong; 
There's  a  battle  to  fight. 
There's  a  wrong  to  right, 

There's    a    God    who    blesses    the    good    with 
might — 

S<>   fare  ye  forth  with  a  song. 


Soul  Changes  Not 


Why  mourn  we  for  the  golden  prime 
When    our    young    souls   were    kingly, 
and  true? 

The  soul   is  greater  than  all  time, 
It  changes  not,  but  yet  is  ever  new. 


strong 


But  that  the  soul  is  noble,  we 

Could  never  know  what  nobleness  had  been ; 
Be  what  ye  dream,  and  earth  shall  see 

A   greater   greatness   than   she  e'er   hath 
seen.  .  .  . 

God  bless  the  Present;    it  is  all; 

It  has  been  Future,  and  it  shall  be  Past ; 
Awake  and  live;    thy  strength  recall, 

And  in  one  trinity  unite  them  fast. 

— James  Btissell  Lowell. 


The  Soap  Boxer. 

By  Richard  Warner  Borst. 
He  stands  beneath  the  arc  light  glare, 
A  sea  of  faces  all  around. 
"The  scum  of  earth,"  you  say,  "are  there, 
And  those  in  whom  no  worth  is  found.' 
God  pity  you  for  such  a  thought, — 
For  such  as  these  the  Master  taught! 

Scarce  more  than  youth  the  speaker  seems 
Flaxen  his  hair;    his  eyes  deep  blue, 

Flashing  with  keen  and  subtle  gleams, 
Like  Damasc  daggars,  cold  and  true. 

His  frame  is  gaunt,  his  hands  are  thin, 

His  voice  soars  high  above  the  din. 

And  in  that  voice  there  seems  to  be 
The  portent  and  the  warning  cry 

That  lies  in  all  true  prophecy. — 
The  heedless  host  but  hastens  by 

Lest  right  and  truth  should  enter  in, 

And  save  the  people  from  their  sin. 

The   haughty  blue-coat  pauses,   hears; 

The  eager  crowd,  with  faces  pale, 
Take  up  the  speaker's  words  with  cheers: 

Small  care  have  they  for  bonds  or  jail, — 
To  them,  the  law  is  armed  wrong, 
And  freedom,  bondage  all  day  long. 

I  think  I  see  old  Socrates, 

Before  Lysander  lift  his  head : 
"I  am  the  gad-fly!    To  the  lees 

I  drink;    and,  though  it  smite  me  dead, 
My  spirit  in  the  souls  of  men 
Will  sting  my  state  to  life  again!" 

And  there  is  Jesus  on  the  cross; 

His  voice  is  faint,  his  eyes  are  dim; 
All  earthly  fame  he  counts  but  loss, 
And  pierced  is  he  in  every  limb; 
But  still  he  prays;    his  love  is  true: 
"Forgive!    They  know  not  what  they  do!" 

I  think  I  see  St.  Stephen  stand. 
Calling  a  faithful  race  to  arms, 

To  wrest  the  conquered  Holy  Land 

From  Saracen  yoke.     And  quickly  warms 

The  eager  blood  along  my  veins, 

To  think  of  men  in  present  chains. 

For  harken  ye!    This  very  night, 

Beneath  a  thousand  wrongs  and  pains 

The  millions  writhe  in  sorrow's  blight, 
That  two  or  three  may  count  their  gains. 

The  Cod  of  Jesus,  Socrates, 

Cries  out  upon  such  ills  as  these. 

The  dungeon   is  (he  prohpet's  home. 

He  reckons  on  it  as  a  part 
Of  that  wild  life,  who,  what   may  come, 

Speaks  out  the  truth  within  his  heart. 
So  lead  him  off  to  reeking  cell, — 
For  thus  he  saves  a  world  from  Hell! 


Show  your  own  colors,  sound  your 
own  note:  it  is  precisely  for  this  that 
you  are  here.  To  be  yourself,  to  be 
sincere,  give  out  your  own  authentic 
self. — Charles  Wagner. 
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A  Union  of  the  Unitarian  Women 

of  Northern  California. 
Editor  Pacific  Unitarian: 

Dear  Sir:    Permit  me  to  call  atten- 
tion through  your  columns  to  a  recent 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarian 
Women  of  Northern  California  toward 
the   forming-  of   an   Associate  Alliance, 
that  is,  a  union  of  Alliances ;  this  form 
of  union  is  provided  for  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  National  Alliance  (which  body,  by 
the  way,  has  recently  changed  its  name 
to  the  Alliance),  and  a  number  of  such 
Associate  Alliances  exist  in  various  parts 
of   the   United    States;   such    are   New 
England  Associate  Alliance,  New  York 
League,     Chicago     Associate     Alliance, 
New    Jersey    Associate    Alliance,    etc., 
twelve  in  all.     This  movement  was  in- 
augurated early  in  1913  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
B.  Brady,  the  capable  manager  of  the 
Unitarian   Headquarters   in   San  Fran- 
cisco; and  at  the  annual  conference  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  Churches,  held  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  in  May  last,  the  women  pres- 
ent held  a  meeting  at  which  this  Associ- 
ate Alliance  project  was  favorably  con- 
sidered, indeed  adopted  as  the  sense  of 
the  meeting;  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
decision,    a    "Round-the-Bay    Meeting," 
of  Unitarian  women,  such  as  we  have 
held  here  in  our  Bay  neighborhood  from 
time  to  time  for  some  years  past,  was 
held  in   our  Unitarian   church   in   San 
Francisco,  on  November  10th  last,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work,  which  society,  it  happens,  is  the 
largest  Alliance  in  the  whole  National 
body.    At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  hour, 
we  were  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond,  the  president  of  the  society,  and 
Mrs.  Brady  offered  the  following:    "Re- 
solved,  That  we,  the  women  of  the  Alli- 
ances of  Northern  California,  unite  to 
form  an  Associate  Alliance."    This  reso- 
lution, seconded  by  Mrs.  William  Bar- 
rett of  San  Francisco,  being  unanimous- 
ly  adopted,   Mrs.   Drummond  then   ap- 
pointed the  following  ladies  as  a   com- 
mittee on  organization:     Mrs.  Jessie  B. 
Brady  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Leavitt  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Eschbacher     of     Oakland.     Mrs.     Fred 
Maurer  of  Alameda,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Maxon  Smith  of  Berkeley.     The  presi- 


dent also  suggested  that  Mrs.  Caleb  S. 
S.  Dutton  of  San  Francisco  be  requested 
to  act  as  an  advisory  member  of  the  com- 
mittee,    Mrs.     Dutton     having    in     her 
Brooklyn  experience,  become  acquainted 
with   the    workings    of   the   New   York 
League,    an   Associate   Alliance    of   the 
Unitarian  women  in  and  around  New 
York  City.    This  committee,  it  is  hoped, 
will  perfect  its  plans  of  organization  in 
time  for  our  next  Round-the-Bay  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  in  the  coming 
spring.    The  object  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion is,  I  learn,  to  strengthen  the  work 
of     the       women     in     our     individual 
churches,  while  at  the  same  time  empha- 
sizing our  denominational  life — an  em- 
phasis  which  many   of  us  have  sorely 
missed  ever  since  the  breaking  up  of  our 
Women's   Unitarian   Conference  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  ten  years  ago.    Permit  me 
to  say,  just  here,  as  the  former  president 
of  that  body,  that  more  than  once,  in 
these  last  ten  years,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Board,  in  writing  to  me, 
have  deplored  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  get  in  touch  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
women,   and  that  the  latter  seemed  to 
lack  the  denominational  spirit.     It  has 
been  suggested  that  our  Associate  Alli- 
ance hold  two  meetings  a  year,  at  one  of 
which  we  have  heart-to-heart  talks  on 
the  practical  side  of  our  church  work, 
our    housekeeping    and    money-raising, 
and  all  our  little  struggles  and  difficul- 
ties; while  at  the  other  we  consider  all 
that   the   great   word   Unitarian   stands 
for — its   missionary  work,   the   splendid 
work  of  our  National  bodies  (both  men 
and  women),  and  the  crying  need  in  the 
world  to-day  of  what  we  represent. 

In  thus  naming  our  organization,  a 
Northern  California  body,  there  certain- 
ly has  been  no  desire  to  exclude  any  Alli- 
ances elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast : 
but,  for  practical  "getting  together."  it 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  limit  the 
field  to  all  north  of  Monterey  Bay  and 
the  Tehachapi;  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  or- 
ganization— an  actual  personal  meeting, 
the  taking  hold  of  hands  in  mutual  ser- 
vice. I,  for  one,  earnestly  hope  that  a 
similar  organization  will  be  formed  in 
the  Northwest,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  one  in   Southern  California.     Here 
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in  the  North,  if  we  can  bind  in  one  body, 
Eureka,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento,  Stock- 
ton, the  bay  cities,  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, and  Monterey  Bay,  we  shall  have  an 
organization  amply  large  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  its  founder. 

It  should  be  further  noted,  just  here, 
that  this  uniting  of  Alliances  does  not 
in  any  way  disturb  our  relation  to  the 
National  body;  we  still  remain  in  direct 
relation  to,  and  subordinate  to,  that 
body,  like  children  of  one  mother ;  but 
we  are  making  our  sisterly  bond  stron- 
ger by  this  union,  while  still  declaring 
our  love  for  and  allegiance  to  our 
mother.  Personally,  as  having  been  for 
so  long  an  active  member  of  our  Confer- 
ence, I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  new 
project.  We  have  had  our  Round-the- 
Bay  meetings  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  have  been  most  enjoyable — the  clasp 
of  hands  in  cordial  greeting,  the  lun- 
cheon hour,  the  papers  and  talks  of  the 
afternoon ;  but  we  have  never  been  or- 
ganized; if  now  we  can  combine  these 
meetings  with  some  simple  form  of  or- 
ganization, they  will  be  ideal,  I  think. 
Mrs.  Brady  stands  ready  to  give  all 
necessary  information  on  the  subject, 
and  may  be  addressed  at  the  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  376  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Trusting  that  through  your  fine  Pa- 
cific Unitarian,  Mr.  Editor,  this  good 
news  may  reach  all  the  women  interest- 
ed, I  remain, 

Truly  yours, 
Elizabeth  B.  Easton, 

San  Francisco,  January  18,  1914. 


I  push  on 
All   the   faster   perchance   that   I   yet   feel   the 

pain 
Of  my  last  fall,  albeit  I  may  stumble  again. 
God  means  every  man  to  be  happy,  be  sure. 
He    sends   us   no   sorrows   that   have   not   some 

cure. 
Our  duty  down  here  is  to  do,  not  to  know. 
Live  as  though  life  were  earnest,  and  life  will 

be  so. 
Let  each  moment,  like  Time's  last  ambassador, 

come: 
It  will  wait  to  deliver  its  message ;    and  some 
Sort  of  answer  it  merits.     It  is  not  the  deed 
A  man  does,  but  the  way  that  he  does  it,  should 

plead 
For  the  man's  compensation  in   doing  it. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Unitarianism. 

By  Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 

I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  pre- 
sent a  historical  interpretation  of  Uni- 
tarianism, regarded  as  a  progressive 
movement  in  Christianity,  leading  to 
complete  intellectual  freedom  in  religion, 
unlimited  by  either  dogma,  tradition,  or 
polity. 

"When  the  Unitarian  controversy  was 
going  on  in  New  England,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  at  many  other 
times  before  and  since,  the  chief  apology 
by  which  Unitarians  sought  to  commend 
their  movement  was  the  contention  that 
it  was  simply  the  restoration  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
had  tracts  to  show  "The  Apostle  Peter 
a  Unitarian,"  and  "The  Apostle  Paul  a 
Unitarian,"  and  that  it  was  Unitarians 
rather  than  their  opponents  that  held 
"The  Faith  Once  Delivered  to  the 
Saints."  Priestley  had  published  an  ex- 
tensive work  in  England  in  which  he 
treated  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  in  a 
"History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  A  din  Ballou  in  America 
had  done  the  same,  while  many  converts 
to  Unitarian  views  were  made  by  the 
simple  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  yet  it  is  only  in  a  certain  negative 
and  qualified  sense  that  this  contention 
was  true.  To  be  sure,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  not  taught  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fully  developed  form  of  most  of  the 
other  doctrines  that  distinguish  ortho- 
dox theology  from  that  of  Unitarians; 
moreover,  it  may  properly  be  said  that 
Unitarianism  at  almost  any  period  of  its 
history  that  you  may  choose  has  been 
doctrinally  nearer  to  primitive  Christ- 
ianity than  has  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
period.  Yet,  so  far  as  either  a  general 
world-view  or  a  specific  system  of  doc- 
trine is  concerned,  the  Unitarian  of  mod- 
ern church  history  would  find  himself 
as  little  at  home  in  a  Christian  congre- 
gation of  the  first  century  as  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  would  find  themselves  at 
home  in  any  of  the  churches  of  modern 
times.     The     spirit     may     abide     little 
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changed ;  but  formulas  and  forms  cannot 
be  kept  primitive,  nor  successfully  re- 
stored when  once  left  behind. 

Unitarianism,  then,  however  much  it 
may  discard  that  orthodoxy  imposed  up- 
on the  religion  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  is 
no  mere  return  to  the  original  religion 
of  Jesus.  It  is  in  itself  a  development 
out  of  that  religion,  even  as  orthodoxy 
is.  only  in  a  different  direction ;  and  its 
differentiation,  instead  of  dating  from 
the  Arianism  of  the  fourth  century,  with 
which  it  has  sometimes  felt  a  sense  of 
kinship,  as  being,  at  all  events,  not  Atha- 
nasian,  and  whose  name  it  has  often  had 
to  bear — its  differentiation  from  the 
dominant  theology  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
There  is  no  historical  thread  ending  in 
the  Unitarianism  of  to-day  that  can  be 
traced  back  further  than  this.  The  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  then,  is 
the  starting-point  in  time,  and  Italy  is 
the  starting-point  in  space,  for  our 
movement. 

ORIGIN   OF   UNITARIANISM. 

II  was  for  long  something  of  a  mys- 
tery where  that  Antitrinitarianism  orig- 
inated which  under  various  names  sprang 
up  at  widely  scattered  places  in  Europe, 
and  without  any  apparent  connection.  It 
was  more  than  half  believed  to  be  a  case 
of  spontaneous  generation  in  each  sep- 
arate instance.  But  it  was  as  though 
some  enemy  in  the  night  had  sown  tares 
far  and  wide  in  the  fair  young  field  of 
Protestantism,  and  great  was  the  alarm 
lest  the  success  of  the  whole  Reformation 
should  be  imperiled.  The  researches  of 
Professor  B.onet-Maury  of  Paris  have 
cleared  up  the  mystery;  for  he  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  sources  of  not  only 
English  Unitarianism,  but  also  that  in 
Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Switzerland, 
alone-  the  Rhine,  and  in  Holland  may  all 
be  traced  in  large  measure  to  Italy.  The 
Renaissance  set  men's  minds  free  in 
Italy;  and  in  religion,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, they  made  the  most  of  their  free- 
dom. Reformation  thought  was  making 
DOtable  progress  south  of  the  Alps;  and 
noi  a  few  of  the  bolder  spirits  were  dis- 
inclined to  stop  in  their  reform  of  doc- 
trine  where  Luther  and  Calvin  stopped. 
They  boldly  questioned  the  doctrines  of 
the '  Trinity,    the   deity   of   Christ,   and 


others  related  to  these.  This  budding 
Unitarianism  must  have  had  a  far  more 
extensive  history  than  has  survived  by 
way  of  records;  but,  for  fear  of  the  all- 
powerful  Roman  Church,  now  doubly 
vigilant  against  heresy,  it  had  to  burrow 
unobserved  and  unheralded.  And  we 
know  to-day  hardly  more  of  it  than  that 
in  1546  there  were  for  some  time  certain 
conferences  for  theological  discussion 
held  at  Vicenza  in  the  province  of  Ven- 
ice, and  frecpiented,  among  many  others, 
by  several  persons  who  afterwards  scat- 
tered the  seed  of  heresy  north  of  the 
Alps;  and  that  in  the  secluded  Val  Tel- 
lina  in  the  Orisons  there  were  consider- 
able communities  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  others  associated  with 
it  had  largely  lost  their  grip  on  the  faith 
of  the  people.  Then  came  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  what  might  unmolested 
have  grown  into  a  powerful  Unitarian 
movement  in  Italy  became  extinct — until 
almost  this  very  year.  Of  our  reformers 
and  prophets,  some  were  put  to  death. 
but  most  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Alps. 
where  by  accident  or  from  necessity  they 
scattered  far  and  wide,  in  search  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  utterance  for 
their  new  and  emancipating  doctrine. 
The  Sozzini  went  first  to  Switzerland 
and  later  to  Poland,  where  we  shall  meet 
them  again :  Biandrata  to  Poland  and 
Transylvania ;  Ochino  and  Contio  to 
England,  and  yet  others  along  down  the 
Rhine  to  Holland:  and  wherever  they 
went  the  seeds  of  our  heresy  were  sc.-it- 
tered,  though  now  presumably  with  lcs> 
boldness  and  greater  caution.  Unitari- 
anism was  thus  not  a  native  growth  in 
England,  nor  in  Poland,  nor  elsewhere 
north  of  the  Alps,  but  in  each  case  an 
Importation  from  Italy;  and  in  its  later 
developed  form  of  Socinianism.  Professor 
McGiffert  has  well  characterized  it  ;i- 
"the  earliest  organized  expression  of  the 
humanistic  spirit  in  religion." 

This  is  not  to  say.  howe;  ;r,  that  there 
were  not  some  stirrings  in  1he  same  di- 
rection that  were  not  of  Italian  origin. 
For  among  the  radical  reformers  repre- 
sented in  the  Anabaptist  movement, 
there  were  several  spirits,  scattered  from 
Switzerland  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland. 
and  even  emigrating  over  into  England. 
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who  had  pronounced  Unitarian  tenden- 
cies which  they  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. But  they  ran  to  such  extremes  in 
their  attitude  toward  civil  government 
and  the  institutions  of  society  that  the 
secular  power  was  called  on  to  repress 
them.  Even  their  names  would  not  now 
sound  familiar  to  us ;  but  they  were  im- 
prisoned, or  were  burnt  alive  as  Arians, 
and  their  movement  largely  died  out. 
Except  as  casual  leaveners  of  thought, 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Unitarianism. 

There  was,  indeed,  for  a  time  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  leading  reformers  might 
depart  widely  from  the  theology  as  well 
as  from  the  polity  of  Catholicism.  Be- 
sides Erasmus  and  Zwingli,  whose  lib- 
eral tendencies  are  well  known,  Luther 
found  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  objec- 
tionable ;  Melanchthon  wavered  about  it, 
and  Calvin  disliked  it.  But  eventually 
the  separation  from  Rome  caused  so 
much  danger  to  their  whole  cause,  lest 
the  princes  should  desert  it;  and  this 
danger  was  so  much  aggravated  by  the 
extremes  to  which  the  radical  spirits  had 
gone,  that  the  Reformers  were  forced, 
if  they  were  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the 
Reformation  at  all,  in  sheer  self-defense 
to  take  conservative  ground. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  how  much  of  a 
start  the  Unitarian  movement  had  got 
by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  began  to  take  permanent  root  in 
Poland.  No  precise  answer  can  be 
given,  for  the  movement  had  no  organi- 
zation and  no  continuity  thus  far.  About 
the  most  we  can  say  is  that  by  the  end 
of  the  first  generation  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  there  were  rep- 
resentative spirits  here  and  there  all 
over  western  Europe  who  had  begun  to 
question,  or  even  squarely  to  deny,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  a  less 
degree  also  to  call  in  question  at  least 
certain  related  doctrines  as  to  the  nature 
of  Christ  and  the  Atonement.  It  was 
necessary,  if  the  movement  were  to  de- 
velop, that  it  should  find  conditions  of 
freedom  of  thought,  and  of  liberty  to 
organize  and  carry  on  a  propaganda. 
These  conditions  were  first  afforded  in 
Poland.  But  before  I  go  on  to  speak  of 
the  movement  there,  I  must  pause  to 
speak  of  one  more  reformer,  who  hardly 


less  than  those  I  have  mentioned  stands 
apart  from  the  main  current  of  the 
stream  we  are  following.  Servetus, 
though  he  left  scarcely  a  disciple,  found- 
ed no  school  of  thought,  and  left  no 
permanent  trace  upon  the  development 
of  our  history,  yet  by  his  conspicuous 
and  tragic  death  brought  Antitrinitarian 
thought  into  greater  prominence  than 
ever  before ;  while  his  writings,  now 
more  eagerly  sought  than  ever,  and 
widely  circulated  in  secret  throughout 
Europe,  gave  religious  thought  no  little 
stimulus  in  our  direction.  He  bursts  into 
our  sky  like  a  meteor  from  another 
sphere,  flashes  brilliantly  once  or  twice, 
and  then  goes  out  in  darkness,  leaving 
his  ashes  behind,  but  no  permanent  light 
or  warmth — no  formative  influence  on 
our  thought. 

Michael  Servetus,  born  in  Spain  in 
1511,  born  of  course  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  educated  for  the  law,  was  led  by  his 
reading  of  the  Bible  to  espouse  the 
Reformation  doctrines.  Impatient  with 
the  timid  conservatism  of  the  reformers, 
he  speedily  moved  beyond  them,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  published  a  little  book 
on  the  "Errors  of  the  Trinity,"  which 
he  followed  the  next  year  by  a  second 
work  on  the  same  subject.  In  these 
works  he  taught  that  God  is  but  one; 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the.  spread  of  Chris- 
tian faith;  that  Jesus,  1  hough  miracu- 
lously born,  is  strictly  human  in  his  na- 
ture, but  divine  in  his  character ;  and 
that  justification  by  faith,  and  predes- 
tination, are  objectionable  doctrines. 
These  works  were  widely  circulated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  for  some  time 
caused  a  wavering  of  doctrine.  In  fact, 
so  much  had  confidence  in  it  become 
weakened,  that  the  Trinity  is  on  the  de- 
fensive in  all  the  early  Protestant  creeds. 
But  Servetus  went  too  fast  and  too  far ; 
sale  of  his  books  was  forbidden,  he  was 
threatened  with  imprisonment,  and  for 
twenty  years  following  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  live  in  another  land  and  un- 
der another  name — even  in  another  voca- 
tion, that  of  medicine.  But  through  all 
this  period  he  could  not  let  theology 
alone;  and  finally  in  1553  ventured  again 
to  publish  his  "Restoration  of  Christi- 
anity,"   an     expansion    of    his    previous 
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works.  He  seems  to  have  aimed  this 
especially  at  Calvin,  and  to  have  been 
rather  offensive  in  urging  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  latter.  The  result  was 
that  when  he  rashly  put  himself  within 
the  reach  of  Calvin's  arm,  he  was  seized, 
tried  for  the  propagation  of  heresy,  and 
burnt  at  the  stake.  The  much  that  was 
of  great  dramatic  and  human  interest  in 
his  twenty-two  years  of  active  life  must 
be  passed  by  for  lack  of  space,  while  I 
content  myself  with  inquiring  simply  in- 
to his  contribution  to  the  history  of  Uni- 
tarianism.  The  inquiry  may  be  brief 
enough.  Servetus  was  not  a  Unitarian 
in  any  usual  sense  of  the  word,  nor  a 
Socinian,  nor  an  Arian.  For  though  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
held  at  his  time,  he  proclaimed  his  ad- 
herence to  "the  true  Trinity,"  as  he 
called  it,  which  satisfies  us  little  better 
now,  and  seems  to  have  satisfied  no  one 
then,  since  it  remained  practically  pe- 
culiar to  him.  He  called  Christ  God 
and  worshipped  him.  And  in  many 
points  of  his  whole  theological  system 
seems  to  us  most  fanciful  and  extrava- 
gant. His  chief  contribution  to  Unita- 
rian thought  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  in  the  Reformation  age  boldly, 
publicly  and  systematically  to  attack  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  his  calling 
this  into  question  led  many  another  to 
do  the  same,  and  to  examine  it  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  and  of  reason.  Mel- 
lowing up  the  soil,  he  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  far  more  fruitful  work  of 
Socinus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  sharpness  and  rudeness  of  his  at- 
tack provoked  a  reaction  among  the  lead- 
ing reformers,  and  made  them  place  se- 
vere  restrictions  upon  thought  that  might 
otherwise  have  grown  gradually  and 
healthily  free. 

UNITARIANISM  IN  POLAND. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
it  is  possible  to  trace  Unitarianism  as 
an  organized  movement,  with  Poland  as 
its  center.  In  tbe  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Poland  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe:  and,  never 
very  firmly  under  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  was  singularly  hos- 
pitable to  free  reliirimis  thought.  The 
Reformation  early  l>ecame  established 
here    side    by    side    with    the     Roman 


Church,  many  sought  asylum  here  from 
their  persecutions  in  the  West,  and 
among  these  came  Antitrinitarians 
as  early  as  1546.  Hither  came  the  elder 
Socinus,  escaping  the  Inquisition  at 
Vicenza,  and  Biandrata,  sympathizing 
with  Servetus,  and  leaving  Geneva  for 
fear  of  Calvin.  The  reformed  church 
was  as  yet  undivided,  and  in  its  synods 
Antitrinitarian  views  were  openly  ad- 
vocated by  those  that  held  them,  and  in 
its  pulpits  they  were  here  and  there 
openly  preached.  Antitrinitarians  in- 
creased in  numbers,  were  always  aggres- 
sive, and  sometimes  in  the  majority.  But 
in  1562  the  Trinitarians,  finding  them- 
selves in  the  majority,  under  Calvin's 
advice,  excluded  their  opponents,  who 
in  1565  formed  their  own  independent 
church,  synods,  and  schools — the  first 
organized  Unitarian  church  in  history, 
"The  Minor  Reformed  Church  of  Po- 
land." Thus  in  less  than  twenty  years 
from  its  beginning  in  Poland,  Antitrini- 
tarianism  had  spread  until  it  was  fully 
organized,  numerous,  and  powerful ; 
largely  representing  the  aristocratic 
class,  and  including  some  of  royalty. 
These  Unitarians  bore  various  names,  de- 
rived from  their  leaders  or  their  chief 
towns,  and  though  agreeing  as  to  the 
Trinity,  held  a  wide  diversity  of  opin- 
ion upon  other  topics. 

Thus  affairs  went  on  for  half  a  gen- 
eration, until  the  leader  arrived  who 
gave  them  their  system  of  organized 
thought,  and  so  identified  their  move- 
ment with  himself  that  it  inevitably  came 
to  bear  his  name,  and  to  be  known  hence- 
forth as  Socinianism.  It  was  in  1579 
that  there  came  to  Poland  Faustus  So- 
cinus. Born  of  a  noble  and  distinguish- 
ed family  in  Siena,  educated  for  the  law, 
and  appointed  to  honorable  office  at  the 
court  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  he  became 
in  middle  life  interested  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  resigned  his  office,  and 
betook  himself  to  Protestant  Switzerland, 
and  after  a  few  years  to  Poland,  where, 
though  meeting  a  cool  reception  at  first, 
he  became  in  less  than  ten  years  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Polish  Unitarians, 
and  brought  unity  into  their  movement. 
Henceforward  for  half  a  century  Uni- 
tarianism had  a  distinguished  career  in 
Poland,  and  Socinian  thought,  spreading 
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thence,  became  more  or  less  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  educated  Europe.  But 
meanwhile  persecution  arose.  The  Jes- 
uits began  to  intrigue  for  control  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  Unitarians,  as 
the  weakest  of  the  four  Protestant 
churches,  their  first  point  of  attack.  The 
progress  of  repression  went  on  slowly, 
but  steadily,  for  some  sixty  years,  until 
finally,  in  1660,  all  "Arians,"  as  they 
were  called  by  the  law,  were  banished  the 
realm  on  pain  of  death.  Socinianism  in 
Poland  became  permanently  extinct. 
Some  of  its  adherents  joined  their  breth- 
ren of  like  faith  in  Transylvania  and 
handed  their  faith  down;  the  rest  emi- 
grated to  various  parts  of  what  is  now 
Germany,  and  to  Holland,  where  in  a 
generation  or  two,  scattered  as  they  were, 
they  lost  their  identity. 

But,  thanks  to  the  printing-press,  what 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  organic  movement 
still  continued  as  a  system  of  thought. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  theological  works 
of  the  "Polish  Brethren,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  published  in  ten  stately  folio 
volumes  at  Amsterdam  by  the  Socinians 
in  exile  there,  and  were  widely  circu- 
lated throughout  the  Protestant  world, 
but  Socinianism  was  most  effectively 
spread  by  the  catechism  that  Socinus  had 
planned,  which  was  published  soon  after 
his  death,  and  was  known,  from  the 
place  of  its  publication,  as  the  Racovian 
Catechism.  I  have  traced  eleven  edi- 
tions of  it,  in  five  languages,  covering 
a  period  of  well  over  two  centuries.  It 
must  therefore  have  had  a  very  wide 
circulation,  and  it  certainly  called  forth 
a  flood  of  controversial  literature  which 
by  its  large  volume  bears  witness  to  the 
deep  influence  of  Socinus's  system  of 
doctrine.  It  was  circulated  in  England, 
and  still  had  perceptible  influence  upon 
Unitarianism  there  down  to  a  couple 
of  generations  ago. 

Although  the  Racovian  Catechism  was 
never  formally  adopted  by  any  body  of 
Unitarians,  yet  it  comes  nearer  than  any 
other  document  to  being  an  authorita- 
tive expression  of  Unitarian  doctrine — 
as  it  was,  say,  down  to  1835.  What  were 
its  teachings?  In  briefest  outline  they 
were  these :  In  a  broad,  free,  and  open- 
minded  spirit,  it  presents  religion  as  an 
intellectual  system  of  truths  taught  in 


the  Scriptures  rather  than  as  a  personal 
relation  of  man  to  God  or  to  Christ. 
Christianity  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Bible,  which  is  authoritative,  though  to 
be  interpreted  by  reason.  Its  truth  is 
proved  by  the  divinity  of  its  founder,  a 
true  man,  divinely  born  and  endowed, 
Working  miracles,  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  Though  he  did  not  pre-exist,  yet 
he  is  divine  and  deserves  worship.  He 
became  God  by  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. God  exists  in  one  person  only ;  but 
Antitrinitarianism  is  only  a  subordin- 
ate and  even  minor  part  in  the  whole 
system  of  doctrine,  and  receives  only 
brief  treatment.  Man  is  by  nature  free, 
and  not  subject  to  "original  sin."  He 
is  saved  through  imitation  of  Christ, 
whose  work  of  atonement  consisted  in 
reconciling  man  to  God,  not  the  reverse. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  conduct.  Future 
punishment  is  not  eternal;  but  only 
believers  are  immortal — the  incorrigible 
are  annihilated.  There  is  no  personal 
devil.  The  sacraments  are  emphasized, 
and  baptism  is  by  immersion.  War  is 
unlawful,  and  Christians  should  not  bear 
arms  or  hold  civil  office,  and  should  give 
only  passive  obedience  to  government. 
This  brief  sketch  should  be  enough  to 
show  that  Socinianism  was,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
remarkable  adavnce  toward  a  clear  con- 
sistent, and  rational  interpretation  of 
Christianity.  If  some  of  its  positions 
seem  to  us  peculiar,  yet  it  opened  the 
way  for  self-correction  by  its  funda- 
mental principle  of  rational  interpreta- 
tion. 

It  would  be  natural  for  us  next  to 
cross  the  Carpathians  from  Poland  into 
Transylvania,  and  trace  the  Unitarian 
movement  which,  beginning  there  about 
1565,  has  continued  its  course  of  troubled 
but  unbroken  history  to  the  present  time, 
making  by  more  than  two  centuries  the 
oldest  Unitarian  Church  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  heroic  and  fascinating  story, 
which  Dr.  Gannett  has  lately  retold  to 
us  with  wonderful  charm  in  speaking 
of  the  life  of  Francis  David,  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Unitarian  prophet  and  martyr. 
But  just  as  in  tracing  the  course  of  a 
great  river  we  sometimes  come  to  a  chan- 
nel which  leads  off  from  the  main  stream, 
and  although  still  running  in  the  same 
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general  direction,  yet  has  henceforth  lit- 
tle or  no  connection  with  the  broad 
channel,  so  here,  Transylvanian  Unita- 
rianism  has  from  the  suppression  of  the 
movement  in  Poland  down  almost  to  the 
present  day  pursued  an  independent 
course,  not  influencing,  and  uninflu- 
enced by,  the  course  of  thought  and  de- 
velopment in  western  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. Indeed,  our  brethren  there  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  their  iso- 
lation for  160  years,  until  their  existence 
was  rediscovered  by  English  Unitarians 
in  1821.  They  have  thus  had  no  appre- 
ciable influence  on  main  currents  of  Uni- 
tarian thought  and  development ;  and 
after  paying  my  profound  respects  to 
them  I  shall  pass  on  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  Unitarianism  in  England. 


feelectco 

Time  and  History. 

In  the  last  sermon  of  the  old  year  Rev. 
Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton  used  a  vers'-  effective 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  history  to 
time.     He  said: 

"Some  historians  use  an  ingenious  de- 
vice for  illustrating  modern  historical 
perspective. 

"Let  us  imagine,  they  say,  the  history 
of  mankind  crowded  into  twelve  hours, 
and  that  we  are  living  at  noon  of  the 
long  human  day. 

"Let  us,  in  the  interest  of  moderation 
and  convenient  reckoning,  they  say,  as- 
sume that  man  has  been  upright  and  en- 
gaged in  seeking  out  inventions  for  only 
210,000  years. 

"For  over  eleven  and  a  half  hours 
nothing  was  recorded.  Not  until  twenty 
minutes  before  twelve  do  the  earliest  ves- 
tiges of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civ- 
izilation  begin  to  appear. 

"The  Greek  literature,  philosophy  and 
science,  of  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  speak  as  'ancient.'  are  not 
seven  minutes  old.  At  one  minute  be- 
Eore  twelve  Lord  Bacon  wrote  his  'Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,1  and  not  a  half 
a  minute  has  elapsed  since  man  first  be- 
gan  to  make  the  steam  engine  do  his 
work  for  him. 

"There  is  nothing  delusive  about  this 
reduced  scale  of  things. 

"Two  reflections  are  obvious: 

"In  the  first  place,  those  whom  we  call 


the  ancients  are  really  our  contempor- 
aries.   They  belong  to  our  own  age. 

"In  the  second  place,  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  man's  progress  was  at  first 
shockingly  slow,  well  nigh  imperceptible 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  but  that 
it  tends  to  increase  in  rapidity  with  an 
ever  accelerating  tempo. 

"This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
impressive  message  that  history  has  to 
give  us,  and  the  most  vital  in  the  light 
that  it  casts  on  the  conduct  of  life. 

"We  need  a  manly  faith  in  our  des- 
tiny, the  faith  that  God  has  a  place  and 
a  purpose  for  us,  even  us,  the  people  of 
to-day,  as  He  had  for  the  ancients. 

"Let  us  have  faith  in  God's  democ- 
racy; whatever  the  past  opportunity 
was,  this  is  surely  ours !  In  the  faith  of 
Him  of  Nazareth  we  shall  take  large 
views  in  space  and  in  time — large  views 
of  man  and  his  task." 


Liberal  Orthodoxy  and  Liberal 
Christianity. 

By  Eev.  Francis  Watry. 

(Abstract  from  sermon  on  January  18th.) 

We  are  told  over  and  over  again  that 
the  need  of  a  professedly  liberal  church, 
if  there  ever  was  any,  is  no  longer  felt ; 
that  liberal  thought  is  now  quite  com- 
mon in  nearly  all  churches,  and  that  it 
is  a  useless  increase  in  the  number  of 
churches,  already  too  numerous. 

There  is  no  disposition  here  to  deny 
the  growing  liberalism  in  the  churches. 
We  love  to  see  it.  Nor  do  Ave  think 
lightly  of  the  splendid  work  the  churches 
are  doing.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
any  church,  nor  with  any  man. 

But  the  things  for  which  these 
churches  still  stand,  and  for  the  denial 
of  which  we  are  outcast,  are  being  defi- 
nitely given  up  by  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  people — the  fall 
of  man.  original  sin,  total  depravity,  the 
infallible  Bible,  the  tri-personality  of 
God,  salvation  by  grace  alone,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  an  endless,  hopeless 
hell,  etc.  These  people  see  things  from 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view  which 
makes  the  old  doctrines  appear  like 
playthings  for  grown-up  children.  It  is 
true  these  things  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  not  spoken  of  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  but  so  long  as  they 
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are  there  these  people  must  positively 
decline  to  enter. 

They  refuse  to  unite  with  those 
churches  because  they  believe  it  insin- 
cere and  dishonest,  and  destructive  of 
character  to  even  apparently  profess  one 
thing  and  to  believe  another.  Many 
would  persuade  us  that  one  can  put  his 
own  meaning  into  these  things  and  thus 
make  them  ring  true.  But  where,  ex- 
cept in  a  church,  would  such  a  thing  be 
tolerated  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  in  every  community 
a  crying  need  for  a  church  in  which 
there  is  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  a  real  spiritual  democracy — 
a  church  that  believes  in  the  people  in- 
stead of  asking  the  people  to  bow  to  its 
imaginary  authority. 

And  then  is  not  a  divided  church 
Christianity's  shame?  But  so  long  as 
either  doctrine,  or  ritual,  or  polity  is 
made  a  test  of  membership,  divisions 
will  increase  and  multiply.  Jesus  said: 
"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  an- 
other." Whenever  that  test  is  being  ap- 
plied there  will  be  room  to  spare  in  many 
church  buildings,  at  least  for  a  while; 
but  a  better  day  is  at  hand.  That  will 
be  real  liberal  Christianity. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  need  of  as 
well  as  the  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
liberal  church  is  just  beginning.  It  has 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
any  other  church.  Its  chief  aim  is  to 
minister  to  the  unchurched — that  is,  to 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  church,  but 
who  find  the  atmosphere  of  the  older  in- 
stitutions somewhat  oppressive. 


[For  The  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

A  Charade. 

My  first  upon  my  second  lay 

Prone  from  a  throw  by  eager  boy. 

Within  reposed  the  toothsome  prey, 
Secured  to  furnish  winter  joy. 

My  second  many  never  use, 

While  many  could  not  do  without; 

It  may  befriend,  it  may  abuse. 

We  love,  we  praise,  we  fear,  we  flout. 

My  whole's  a  creature,  patient,  strong, 
Who  serves  mankind  with  kindly  power. 

His  labor  in  the  furrows  long 

Makes  earth  rejoice  in  fruit  and  flower. 


"The  Seekers." 

By  Eev.  Edward  Gray  Spencer. 
(Abstract  of  sermon  of  January  18th.) 

Men  are  divided  in  their  attitude 
toward  nature  and  human  life  into  two 
conflicting  schools,  whose  members  differ 
in  this,  that,  whereas,  those  have  eyes 
only  in  their  heads,  these  others  have  eyes 
also  in  their  souls.  The  former  are  the 
realists  whose  noses  are  always  to  the 
ground ;  the  latter  are  the  idealists  whose 
heads,  it  is  alleged,  are  ever  in  the  clouds. 
Both  report  what  they  see,  but  that  they 
would  see  differently  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  view  of  their  dissimilar  organs 
of  vision,  and  the  respective  inclination 
of  their  spines.  The  idealist,  maintaining 
the  perpendicular,  has  command  of  a 
wider  perspective  than  the  realist  going 
on  all  fours.  His  earth  touches  heaven  at 
his  horizon,  and  though  their  meeting 
point  is  ever  far  beyond  him,  his  earth 
and  his  heaven  never  part.  The  image  of 
that  conjunction  permanently  focused 
upon  the  retina  of  his  inner  eye  of  soul, 
determines  the  mode  and  result  of  his 
seeing,  and  makes  him  doubt  the  reality 
of  any  appearance  in  which  no  effect  of 
that  conjunction  is  discerned. 

The  idealist  is  an  eye  to  whatever  social 
organism  he  inhabits.  He  is  a  restless 
eye  that  will  not  fix  his  gaze  on  the 
ground,  but  will  be  ever  staring  at  the 
mountain  peaks  and  stars.  Men  and 
women  of  this  type  will  not  stay  where 
they  are  put.  They  are  seekers  by  native 
bent  and  disposition,  and  as  they  seek 
that  which  is  not,  but  is  ever  yet-to-be, 
they  never  abandon  the  search.  Set  them 
in  a  world  all-compact  of  physical  and 
moral  ugliness,  and  they  will  solace  their 
offended  eyes  and  hearts  with  dreams  of 
beauty;  lead  them  through  the  winding 
mazes  of  treachery  and  deceit,  and  they 
will  strain  to  grasp  the  skirts  of  fleeing 
truth ;  environ  them  with  the  evil  works 
and  ways  of  evil  men,  and  they  will 
divine  the  choked  and  polluted  springs 
of  good. 

"Make  their  social  environment  good, 
they  will  strive  to  better  it;  better  it  for 
their  comfort,  and  they  will  study  how 
it  may  be  improved.  The  realities  of  life 
with  which  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind 
are  preoccupied  with  somewhat  of  +he 
assumption  of  finality  represent  to  them 
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so  many  futile  attempts  to  embody  in 
conduct  and  character,  and  in  social  aim 
and  habit,  an  ideal  which  is  real,  and 
which  is  regnant  within  the  very  life 
which  sets  itself  to  the  fruitless  task  of 
denial. 

The  real  is  not  static;  devotion  to  the 
real  is  not  labor  to  retain  what  has  always 
been,  and  always  must  be  what  it  is.  The 
real  is  dynamic,  organic,  evolutionary. 
It  is  the  progressive  embodiment  of  the 
ideal,  and  it  neither  stands  still  nor  re- 
cedes. From  generation  to  generation 
there  is  progress,  sometimes  an  almost 
imperceptible  advance ;  and  the  hope,  the 
dream,  the  vision  which  have  survived 
the  doubt  and  darkness  of  the  past  are 
not  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
doubt  and  darkness  of  the  present.  Ever 
the  quest  goes  forward,  and  though  the 
world  mock  at  the  search  and  the  seek- 
ers, the  search  will  not  fail,  nor  the  seek- 
ers falter,  for  the  social  motive  to  the 
quest  is  compelling,  and  it  is  a  motive 
that  waxes  stronger  with  the  need.  Give 
us  men  and  women  who  hope  and  dream 
and  seek,  as  well  as  men  and  women  who 
root  and  rake  and  revel  in  the  slums,  and 
there  is  no  deluge  of  dirt  that  can  quench 
the  fire  of  hope  within  us,  or  drown  our 
vision  of  the  chaste  and  sweet  and  strong 
and  steadfast  human  life  that  is  to  be. 
We  are  saved  by  hope.  Hope  is  the  form 
in  which  we  lay  hold  upon  the  good 
which  is  not  yet  risen  above  the  horizon 
of  our  vision.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
thing  stirring  and  felt  within  us  in  ad- 
vance of  its  taking  shape  and  substance 
to  the  eye;  and  our  hoping  is  a  having 
with  power,  though  not  with  use. 

As  the  ultimate  form  of  our  ideal  is 
social,  so  the  hope  that  bears  toward  it 
is  an  efficient  social  power.  Whatever  is 
uplifting  to  men  is  equally  uplifting  to 
those  relations  in  which  they  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other. 

The  Staff 

T  have  a  staff  to  prop  my  way 

As  I  plod  onward  through  the  day; 

And  if  by  stony  paths  I  fare 

I  lean  on  it — the  Staff  of  Prayer. 

If  so  he  I  must  toil  and  scale 
The  heights  that  frown  above  the  Tale, 
It  aids  my  lagging  footsteps  there; 
It  buoys  my  heart — the  Staff  of  Prayer. 
— Clinton  Scollard  in  Churchman. 


The    Masculinization   of   the 
Church. 

By  George  E.  Gebauer,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Etymologically  "Masculinization"  is  a 
monstrous  barbarism;  nevertheless  it 
properly  describes  an  earnest  attempt  in 
our  day  to  fuse  the  vigorous  male  ele- 
ment into  an  essentially  soft  and  fem- 
inine church  life.  Indeed,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  describe  the  church  at 
large,  as  she  is,  as  a  "female  institute  for 
the  teaching  of  ancient  theology  and 
womanly  ethics."  But  the  old  church 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  reform  on  short 
notice,  and  has  launched  forth  the  "Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wayward  "brethren" 
and  the  "salvation"  of  the  church.  Mr. 
James  G.  Cannon,  the  chairman  of  this 
movement,  I  find  quoted  as  describing 
the  same  as  an  attempt  to  "masculinize" 
the  churches  and  church  work,  so  as  to 
appeal  to  and  draw  back  into  the  church 
American  men  and  boys;  and  attempt 
to  readjust  religious  methods  to  fit 
changed  modern  conditions,  and  to  give 
Christian  men  not  merely  an  attitude 
toward  religion  as  heretofore,  but  to 
make  them  also  Christians  in  action. 

Such  an  attempt  certainly  is  worth 
while.  But  how  far  it  will  succeed  will 
not  so  much  depend  upon  the  scheme  of 
this  movement  as  upon  the  spirit  which 
actually  quickens  it.  To  me  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  this  movement  is  from  its  very 
inception  divided  in  its  spirit.  There  is 
the  essentially  evangelistic  note  in  the 
fore,  which  is  supposed  to  adjust  itself 
to  modern  conditions,  and  there  are  these 
modern  conditions  of  mind,  which  are 
essentially  opposed  to  this  spirit  of  evan- 
gelization. There  is  the  spirit  of  prac- 
tical religion,  which  is  supposed  to  ap- 
peal to  our  practical  age,  and  there  is 
harnessed  with  it  the  old  "theory  of  sal- 
vation." Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle 
this  theory ;  it  has  had  its  long  day  and 
by  no  means  has  ceased  to  be  of  help- 
fulness toward  a  better  life  to  many. 

All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  this  theory 
will  hardly  appeal  to  the  men  it  is  in- 
tended to  reach.  In  our  city  here  only 
j^esterday  the  first  shot  in  the  great  cam- 
paign has  been  fired  and  though  a  lib- 
eral may  be  ever  so  sympathetic,  he  must 
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feel  that  he  can  have  no  part  in  such 
a  campaign.  We  have  apparently 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  revival 
meeting  "for  men  only."  The  subject 
for  the  opening  sermon  was  "Six  Essen- 
tials of  Soul  Winning,"  and  the  preacher, 
quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Sharp,  the 
Boston  preacher  said,  "I  would  rather 
have  one  young  man  come  to  my  grave 
and  affirm,  'the  man  who  sleeps  there 
arrested  me  in  the  course  of  sin  and  led 
me  to  Christ,'  than  to  have  the  most  mag- 
nificent obelisk  that  ever  marked  the 
place  of  mortal  remains."  This  is  all 
very  beautiful  and  true  in  its  way ;  only 
a  fool  would  care  more  for  a  piece  of 
cold,  dead  marble  on  his  grave  than  for 
the  warm,  living  monument  of  noble 
manhood  bending  over  it  in  gratitude. 
But  the  presentation  of  the  matter  is 
essentially  evangelistic  and  the  appeal  to 
the  Christly  life  of  "female  persuasion." 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  attempt 
to  reach  men  will  have  some  fruitage ; 
but  I  am  also  convinced  that  it  will  not 
permanently  increase  the  number  of 
these  churches.  There  will  be  new  ad- 
ditions to  the  membership,  we  shall  hear 
in  due  time  of  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  among  men  young  and  old,  but 
it  will  in  the  end  simmer  down  again  to 
what  it  has  been,  and  after  a  while  the 
church  will  likely  march  on  the  quiet 
ways  of  old. 

Indeed,  there  is  altogether  too  much 
conscious  effort  in  this  "enterprise  re- 
ligieuse,"  too  much  machinery.  We  hear 
its  creaky  efforts  of  pumping  up  an 
ardor  which  will  carry  with  it  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  laggard.  Society  on  the 
whole  it  will  seem  to  me  is  rather  over- 
prepared  for  the  great  things  which  are 
to  happen.  Self-consciousness  meets  us 
at  every  turn.  The  "leit  motif"  of  the 
movement  has  been  sounded  for  months 
in  our  land,  and  the  churches  are  ex- 
pected to  get  ready  for  an  unheard  of 
wave  of  enthusiasm.  But  such  enthu- 
siasm, made  to  order,  is  somewhat  like 
tickling  oneself  in  order  to  be  happy. 
Here  in  our  city  at  least  the  clergy  is 
not  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the 
undertaking.  Perhaps  not  a  few  are 
feeling  somewhat  like  the  fellow  who  in 
a  game  of  cards  is  playing  his  last  trump 
and  has  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that 
his  opponent  holds  a  higher  card.    Per- 


haps there,  too,  is  the  dim,  unacknowl- 
edged feeling,  that  after  all  religion  it- 
self must  become  progressive,  manly,  be- 
fore it  ever  will  appeal  to  the  mass  of 
progressive,  manly  men.  Not  a  few  of 
our  orthodox  friends  have  lost  grip  on 
their  own  gospel ;  they  have  not  the  moral 
nerve  to  preach  the  old  doctrines  need- 
ful for  an  effective  revival  campaign. 
They  are  apt  to  preach  their  message 
apologetically  in  a  sort  of  shamefaced 
way,  so  that  it  actually  loses  much  if  not 
all  of  its  compelling  force.  Their  re- 
liance is  on  tradition  and  habit  and 
mental  conservatism,  and  being  them- 
selves without  initiative  they  prefer  pot- 
tering along  the  best  way  they  may. 
They  are  not  so  much  rejoiced  by  the 
enterprise  as  disturbed  by  it. 

But  criticising  this  honest  effort  to 
improve  conditions  in  our  protestant 
churches  is  after  all  no  gracious  task. 
It  does  not  do  away  with  the  problem 
which  not  only  faces  orthodoxy,  but  in 
no  small  degree,  too,  the  liberal  church. 
After  everything  has  been  said,  the  prob- 
lem reduces  itself  essentially  to  this :  to 
present  a  gospel  which  will  permanently 
appeal  to  earnest  men  and  make  men  re- 
ligiously earnest.  If  we  want  men  in 
the  churches,  we  must  preach  a  manly 
gospel,  or,  better,  a  thoroughly  human 
gospel,  a  gospel  which  will  throw  more 
light  upon  the  problems  of  men  as  well 
as  of  women,  a  gospel  which  will  not 
only  command  the  respect  of  men,  but 
their  love  and  loyalty.  Nothing  else  will 
do  it.  The  liberal  churches  as  regards 
masculine  interest  and  attendance  ap- 
pear somewhat  better  off  than  orthodoxy. 
We  have  at  least  less  of  the  type  of  men 
who  put  their  religion  "in  their  wife's 
name"  and  only  appear  at  special  occa- 
sions and  under  protest  in  the  sanctuary. 
Most  of  our  men  come  because  they  want 
to  come,  and  not  in  order  to  please  their 
religious  "halves."  Nevertheless,  we  fail 
more  grievously  than  the  older  churches, 
as  intellectually  we  have  the  gospel 
which  should  appeal  to  the  manly  mind. 
We  have  the  progressive  gospel.  We 
have  discarded  all  that  is  unrational  and 
offensive  to  the  moral  practical  mind  of 
men. 

And  yet  we  are  not  reaching  the 
men  Ave  ought  to  reach.  Why  is  it?  This 
is  a  thing  which  should  much  more  in- 
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terest  us  than  the  success  or  failure  of 
orthodoxy.  Perhaps  we  after  all  may 
learn  something-  from  our  orthodox 
churches,  who  at  least  make  an  attempt 
at  solving  the  problem.  They  seem  to 
challenge  us  to  go  and  do  better,  instead 
of  criticising  their  methods.  If  we  fail 
to  attract  men  in  our  churches,  may  it 
not  be  that  our  own  gospel  is  often  over- 
refined,  essentially  philosophical  and 
spiritually  and  morally  of  "neuter"  gen- 
der? We  have  gotten  pretty  well  away 
from  the  barren  preaching  of  the  higher 
criticism,  but  we  tenaciously  stick  to  a 
no  less  barren  intellectualism.  Our 
preachers  in  their  eagerness  for  the  mes- 
sage of  truth,  of  philosophy,  forget  the 
larger  and  deeper  message  of  life  and 
religion.  They  see  the  truth  of  reforma- 
tion of  society,  but  do  not  realize  enough 
perhaps  the  truth  of  regeneration  for 
the  individual. 


Sanctuary  Smiles. 

An  Eastern  minister  writes  in  a  pleas- 
antly reminiscent  manner  of  smile-pro- 
voking episodes  in  his  professional  life. 

Supplying  one  Sunday  morning  in  a 
strange  pulpit,  imagine  the  writer's  feel- 
ings when  the  choir  rose  just  before  the 
sermon  and  sang,  "I  will  now  lay  me 
down  in  peace  and  sleep."  The  senti- 
ment may  have  been  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances,  but  certainly  not  more 
so  than  the  selection  sung  by  another 
choir  on  a  different  occasion. 

An  extended  anniversary  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close  with  a  great  service  in 
the  largest  church  in  the  city.  Four 
speakers  were  on  the  programme.  The 
service  began  at  7  :30,  and  at  9  o'clock 
only  two  of  the  speakers  had  had  their 
innings.  Two  more  remained,  and  they 
were  men  of  note  with  great  themes.  To 
vary  the  programme  the  chairman  an- 
nounced a  musical  number,  and  the  choir 
rose  and  sang.  "Still,  still  with  Thee,  till 
purple  morning  breaketh."  For  pointed 
suggestion  this  was  equaled  only  by  the 
Leader  of  a  church  conference,  who,  at 
the  close  of  a  rather  involved  and  mysti- 
fying discussion,  announced  the  hymn. 
"Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom." 


jfrom  ttie  Cljurctjea 

Eugene,  Oregon. — This  month  has 
been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  all 
branches  of  the  church.  The  congrega- 
tions have  been  extraordinarily  good  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  rainfall  and  consider- 
able illness  among  the  church  people. 
The  Young  Peoples'  Religious  Union  has 
successfully  given  an  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church.  A  feature  of 
this  entertainment  was  the  genuine 
Humpty  Dumpty  show.  Mr.  Roy  An- 
drews and  his  two  helpers,  Betty  and 
Paul  Schafer,  are  to  be  particularly  con- 
gratulated in  the  work  they  did  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  Humpty 
Dumpty.  The  Sunday-school  has  added 
a  new  class  in  Social  Problems  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eric  Allen.  The 
Women's  Alliance  gave  a  silver  tea,  Jan. 
23d,  which  was  very  well  attended,  and 
much  enjoyed.  The  young  people  have 
been  very  successful  in  giving  a  number 
of  "social  hours"  at  the  church  on  occa- 
sional Sunday  afternoons.  At  such 
times  light  refreshments  are  served,  and 
an  interesting  talk  is  given  by  one  of  the 
society  or  by  an  invited  guest.  Mr.  Borst, 
Sunday  mornings,  has  been  dealing  with 
the  philosophical  teachings  of  Bergson, 
Euken,  and  Josiah  Royce.  A  discussion 
early  in  the  month  dealt  with  Winston 
Churchill's  new  novel,  "The  Inside  of 
the  Cup." 

Eureka. — The  holidays  were  marked  by 
three  important  events.  December  19th 
twelve  young  people  of  the  Church  pre- 
sented a  drama,  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
Christmas,"  to  an  audience  of  over  two 
hundred.  This  drama  was  written  for 
the  purpose  by  the  minister  of  the 
church  who  also  trained  the  actors,  with 
generous  assistance  from  a  few  members 
who  had  special  knowledge  of  such  mat- 
ters. 

December  22,  a  delightful  children's 
Christmas  festival  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Ward,  the  organist  of  the 
church.  This  festival  was  a  good  time 
for  young  and  old  together,  and  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  the  children  under  Mrs. 
Ward's  direction  won  high  praise  in  the 
report  made  in  the  local  papers. 
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January  3rd,  the  young  people  had  a 
social  evening,  during  which  plans  were 
made  for  organizing  a  dramatic  club. 

A  new  piano  has  been  purchased  and 
the  Sunday  School  is  helping  with  regu- 
lar monthly  payments. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  held  a  bazaar 
November  20th,  at  which  a  good  sum  of 
money  was  realized  and  an  affair  highly 
creditable  to  the  church  closed  with  a 
supper  and  an  evening  of  social  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  new  year  opened  with  good  at- 
tendance and  interest  in  Sunday  School 
and  evening  preaching  service. 

Los  Angeles. — Four  successive  rainy 
Sundays  is  surely  a  record  which  the 
memory  of  any  Native  Son  or  Forty- 
niner  can  not  duplicate  in  California. 
Still,  the  classes  in  the  Sunday-school  met 
with  a  surprisingly  good  attendance,  con- 
sidering that  some  children  were  on 
"islands,"  and  others  had  no  car  service. 
One  Sunday  the  Social  Service  Class  met 
with  the  school  for  an  hour  with  the 
stereopticon.  Pictures  were  shown  giv- 
ing hints  of  how  different  cities  of 
Europe  have  improved  or  beautified  their 
streets  and  buildings.  Often  these  views 
were  contrasted  with  local  scenes,  show- 
ing what  our  city  had  failed  to  do.  On 
the  last  rainy  Sunday  singing  under  the 
lead  of  a  chorister,  a  new  officer,  discus- 
sion of  the  real  meaning  of  the  responses 
in  the  opening  service,  and  two  stories 
illustrating  "Faithfulness"  took  the  place 
of  the  usual  lessons. 

The  young  people  are  still  active.  Their 
Christmas  giving  helped  eighty-five  peo- 
ple, and  twenty-five  of  the  young  people 
gave  a  party  to  about  two  hundred  Rus- 
sians, both  of  these  at  the  small  cost  of 
fifty  dollars. 

The  annual  meeting  and  supper  was 
unusually  interesting,  owing  partly  to 
these  young  people,  who  surprised  their 
elders  by  turning  out  in  good  numbers 
and  with  decided  enthusiasm. 

One  Alliance  meeting  was  helped  by 
the  story  of  a  visit  by  a  member  of  the 
Branch  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Another 
meeting  was  a  "travelogue"  to  Italy.  So 
pleased  was  the  Alliance  with  the  "Cal- 
endar plan"  of  raising  funds  that  it  will 


use  the  same  method  for  the  coming  year. 
Since  our  Social  Service  Class  has 
made  such  a  success  of  its  discussion  of 
the  live  problems  of  the  day,  other  or- 
ganizations— a  Congregational  Church,  a 
"Spiritual  Science"  group — "all  have  got 
the  seed."  Continuing  her  talk  on  de- 
fective children,  Dr.  Grace  Ferneld  said 
there  were  three  classes :  First,  the  im- 
becile and  feeble-minded,  those  without 
initiative,  who  should  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions where  their  thinking  could  be 
done  for  them.  They  can  do  any  amount 
of  routine  work,  and  such  institutions 
could  be  practically  self-supporting.  Sec- 
ond, is  the  super-normal.  A  bright  child 
perverted  will  do  more  harm  to  society 
than  a  defective.  Give  such  a  child  high 
ideals  and  put  him  in  the  way  to  realize 
them,  and  he  will  be  a  power  for  right- 
eousness. In  the  third  class,  the  offend- 
ers are  from  the  normal  conditions.  In 
Chicago  88  per  cent  of  this  last  group  of 
delinquents  were  from  families  where  the 
homes  had  been  broken  up,  usually  by 
drunkenness.  Give  such  a  child  a  good 
home,  but  do  not  expect  to  make  him 
perfect  in  a  day.  There  will  be  lapses, 
but  he  will  gradually  grow  away  from  the 
ill-doing-  by  the  force  of  right  thinking. 
An  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  said 
there  are  in  Los  Angeles  County  about 
2,350  young  people  on  probation,  and  of 
this  number  from  800  to  850  are  girls. 
In  one  county !    Appalling,  is  it  not  ? 

Portland,  Ore. — The  morning  ser- 
vice on  January  11th,  concluded  the  se- 
ries of  impressive  sermons  on  the  Beati- 
tudes, and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Eliot 
called  our  attention  to  a  picture  before 
us,  "Francis  David  Before  His  Judges," 
a  recent  valued  gift  to  the  church.  Fol- 
lowing a  brief  history  of  the  noble  Hun- 
garian martyr  to  Unitarian  independ- 
ence of  thought,  Mr.  Eliot  carried  us 
with  him  in  an  illuminating  account  of 
his  trip  and  attendance  at  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  this  wonderful 
man  at  Budapest,  when  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Congress  of 
Religious  Progress,  three  years  ago. 

As  an  aid  to  the  Sunday  School  work 
there  has  been  inaugurated  a  Conference 
of  Teachers,  Officers,  Parents  and 
Guardians.     The  special  subjects  at  the 
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first  meeting  were :  Teacher  and  Pupil, 
by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Loomis,  and  What  We  Do 
and  Why,  by  Geraldine  Aitkin  of  the 
Primary  Department.  These  addresses 
were  followed  by  an  animated  discus- 
sion, showing  the  deep  seated  interest 
and  joy  we  have  in  this  work  among  the 
young  people  and  little  ones. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  now  numbers 
forty  children  and  three  or  four  assist- 
ant teachers. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  13,  the 
church  members  and  their  cordially  in- 
vited guests  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  supper  held  in  the  church 
chapel.  We  all  consider  this  an  import- 
ant event,  for  after  the  converse  and 
pleasures  of  the  supper,  the  report  of  the 
officers  is  heard.  More  than  ordinary 
attention  was  given  during  this  event, 
first  to  the  reports  of  all  the  working  de- 
partments and  then  to  the  address  of  our 
pastor,  Mr.  W.  G.  Eliot,  on  the  broad 
field  necessarily  covered  by  his  work  as 
a  minister,  and  finally  to  an  address  of 
our  pastor  emeritus  on  the  significance 
of  our  annual  meeting  as  a  sacrament. 

Salem,  Ore.— The  annual  meeting  of 
our  Society,  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
13th,  was  the  closing  of  the  first  year  of 
Mr.  Tischer's  work  here,  or  rather  his 
half  year  as  he  took  charge  of  the  pas- 
torate last  July,  preaching  his  first  ser- 
mon on  August  3d,  and  since  that  time  a 
new  interest  has  been  awakened  and  the 
outlook  for  our  organization  is  much 
brighter  now  than  one  year  ago,  and 
much  of  it  we  feel  is  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  our  pastor,  who,  when  he  came 
to  us  from  a  church  that  had  been  prac- 
tically closed  for  a  year,  its  membership 
somewhat  scattertd,  or  discouraged  over 
the  prospect.  We  feel  that  he  has  done 
much  and  will  do  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  liberal  faith  in  Salem. 

Spokane. — Rev.  John  H.  Dietrich  is 
meeting  with  great  success  in  his  Tuesday 
evening  lectures  on  the  life  of  Jesns.  At 
the  last  one,  in  which  he  considered  "The 
Character  of  the  Sources,"  all  standing- 
room  was  taken,  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees is  considering  the  advisability  of 
renting  a  hall  to  accommodate  the  audi- 
ences at  the  remaining  lectures. 


San  Francisco. — The  New  Year  opens 
with  performance  as  well  as  promise. 
Good  congregations  have  greeted  good 
sermons  in  the  morning  of  each  Sunday. 
The  evening  services  are  not  so  well  at- 
tended, especially  when  rainy,  but  as 
those  who  gather  are  essentially  a  dif- 
ferent congregation  from  the  morning,  it 
means  so  many  more  who  are  reached 
by  Mr.  Dutton's  stimulating  word. 

On  the  first  Sunday  morning  the  New 
Year's  sermon  was  a  fresh  and  strong  ap- 
plication of  the  season's  suggestion.  The 
preaching  has  been  direct,  constructive 
and  practically  helpful.  Denominational 
distinctions  receive  little  attention.  The 
weightier  matters  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  vital  issues  of  life,  engage  the 
best  powers  of  a  well-trained  mind.  A 
strong  man  deeply  in  earnest  gives  us 
his  inmost  convictions.  Such  a  sermon 
as  "The  Finding  of  Wisdom"  leaves  a 
perspective  in  one's  mind  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  Sunday-school  continues  to  grow 
in  numbers  and  to  express  aroused  in- 
terest. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  various 
societies  show  strength  and  vigor.  The 
Channing  Auxiliary  has  offered  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  musical  programmes, 
ranging  from  songs  of  the  Zuni  Indians 
through  Schumann  and  Schubert  to  Cho- 
pin. Lectures  have  treated  of  the  "Rival 
Queens"  and  "Problems  of  the  Virgin 
Queen." 

Mr.  Dutton  addressed  the  Starr  King 
Club  on  January  8th,  speaking  on  "The 
British  City."  A  pleasant  social  hour 
followed. 

On  January  23d  Mi-.  G.  0.  Holberton, 
before  the  Men's  Club,  delivered  a  very 
attractive  illustrated  lecture  on  the  re- 
markable engineering  achievements  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
with  special  reference  to  Pake  Spaulding 
and  the  marvelous  power  plant  on  Bear 
River. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Work  on  January  12th  was  small,  as 
it  was  a  stormy  day.  It  was  very  cosy, 
as  avc  gathered  around  the  fire  and  had 
our  usual  business  meeting  and  our  tea. 
Our  annual  meeting  on  January  2f>th 
was  well  attended,  and  all  were  interested 
and    proud    of    our    fine    reports.      All 
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showed  conscientious  work  and  much  dis- 
tress relieved.  Our  president,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Drummond,  retired  after  serving  ns 
faithfully  and  well  for  the  year.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Mann  was  elected  president,  with  a 
fine  board,  so  our  future  is  in  good  hands. 
The  reports  of  our  Section  Work,  instead 
of  the  yearly  bazaar,  showed  $1,004 
cleared,  just  about  the  amount  we  always 
clear.  It  has  been  a  change  and  many 
feel  that  it  has  led  to  more  sociability 
and  greater  opportunities  for  getting 
acquainted. 


Schoolboy  "Howlers." 

The  University  Correspondent  has 
been  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  collec- 
[tion  of  twelve  amusing  mistakes.  Some 
"of  them  which  are  so  apt  that  they  seem 
"too  good  to  be  true,"  are  here  given  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

The  courage  of  the  Turks  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  a  man  with  more  than 
one  wife  is  more  willing  to  face  death 
than  if    he  had  only  one. 

Milton  was  called  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  because  he  was  blind  and  his 
daughter  did  the  writing  for  him. 

A  problem  is  a  figure  which  you  do 
things  with  which  are  absurd,  and  then 
you  prove  it. 

An  anachronism  is  a  thing  man  puts 
in  writing  in  the  past  before  it  has  taken 
place  in  the  future. 

Ambiguity  means  telling  the  truth 
when  you  don't  mean  to. 

Much  butter  is  imported  from  Den- 
mark, because  Danish  cows  have  greater 
enterprise  and  superior  technical  educa- 
tion to  ours. 

The  imperfect  tense  is  used  in  French 
to  express  a  future  action  in  past  time 
which  does  not  take  place  at  all. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  a  country  is 
ginger,  beer  and  lemonade. 

The  flannelette  peril  means  petticoat 
government. — The  Inquirer,  London. 

A  teacher  in  Xew  Jersey  was  hearing 
her  class  in  natural  history  recite,  and, 
calling  up  a  bright-looking  little  eir], 
asked,  ''What  is  a  ruminating  animal  V 
"One  that  chews  her  cubs,"  was  the  in- 
nocent reply. 


£>park$ 

Garrulous  Stranger  (on  a  train) — My 
wife's  name  was  Wood.  What  was 
yours?  Crusty  Old  Bachelor — I  guess 
mine's  name  was  "wouldn't."  I  didn't 
get  her. —  Washington  Star. 

The  teacher  was  instructing  the  class 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language. 
"John,"  she  said,  "make  a  sentence  using 
the  word  'indisposition.'  "  John,  who 
was  evidently  of  a  pugilistic  turn  of 
mind,  assumed  an  aggressive  pose,  and 
announced,  "When  yous  want  to  fight, 
you  stands  in  dis  position."  —  Youth's 
Companion. 

Arthur  was  passing  a  day  with  his 
aunt.  "I  am  going  to  do  something  to 
please  you  on  your  birthday,"  she  said 
to  the  little  boy,  "but  first  I  want  to  ask 
the  teacher  how  you  behave  at  school." 
"If  you  really  want  to  do  something  to 
please  me,  auntie,"  said  the  boy,  "don't 
ask  the  teacher." — Lippincott's. 

Mark  Twain,  so  the  story  goes,  was 
walking  on  Hannibal  Street  when  he  met 
a  woman  with  her  youthful  family.  "So 
this  is  the  little  girl,  eh?"  Mark  said  to 
.  her  as  she  displayed  her  children.  "And 
this  sturdy  little  urchin  in  the  bib  be- 
longs, I  suppose,  to  the  contrary  sex." 
"Yassah,"  the  woman  replied:  "yassah, 
dat's  a  girl,  too." 

"It  was  just  like  Paris  to  give  the  ap- 
ple to  Venus."  "Wasn't  it?  I  suppose 
Boston  would  have  given  it  to  Minerva." 
—Puck. 

D'Auhcr  —  This  is  the  landscape  I 
wanted  you  to  suggest  a  title  for.  Crittek 
— H'm,  rather  impressionistic.  Why  not 
call  it  "Home"?  D'Auber— Why?  Crit- 
tek— Because  there's  no  place  like  it. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Mr.  Beck  Hall — Good  afternoon,  Miss 
Radcliffe.  Going  for  a  walk?  I  hope  I 
may  accompany  you?  Miss  Radcliffe — 
Yes.  Dr.  Sargent  says  we  must  always 
walk  with  some  object,  and  I  suppose 
you  will  answer  the  purpose. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 
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It  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  people  who  board  to  know  that 

The  Majestic  Hotel 

1500  SUTTER  STREET,  N.  W.  Corner  of  Gough 

Has  been  leased  by  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  LIBBV,  a  lady  well  known   in 
San  Francisco  as  a  successful  hostess. 
The  Majestic  is  now  being  conducted  as  a 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL 

the  kind  of  a  hotel  that  existed  "before  the  fire,"  and  is  so  well  remembered  as  char- 
acteristic of  "The  City  That  Was"  and  sadly  missed  in  the  reconstruction;  a  hotel 
in  which  the  best  people  lived  in  comfort,  without  ostentation,  at  prices  they  could 
afford. 

The  Majestic  is  beautifully  located  on  the  sunniest  corner  of  two  good  streets  at 
the  summit  of  the  Sutter  Street  hill,  with  splendid  view  of  city  and  bay. 

The  house  is  well  planned,  solidly  built  and  beautifully  furnished.  The  dining- 
room  is  most  attractive  and  the  cooking  and  service  are  faultless.  The  desire  to 
nlense  is   everywhere  manifest      The  attention   of  interested  parties  is   earnestly   re- 
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quested. 


MRS.  LIBBY,  Lessee. 
MR.   GEORGE,   Manager. 
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Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian    [and 
Other  Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President— W.  P.  Olds,  Portland. 

Second  Vice-President  —  W.  H.  Payson,  San 
Francisco. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1914 — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Geo.  H.  Murdock, 
Alameda,  Cal;  Prof.  Karl  G.  Bendtorff, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  To  1915— Bev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916— Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Bev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 
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Santa  Ana Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa Rev.  Z.  W.  Commerford. 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Rev.  Charles  Pease. 
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Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 
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geles. 
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dock, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary— Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 
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— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
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Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  John  W.  Day,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Allen  French,  Concord,  Mass. 

Clerk— Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer— Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  Alliance   of   Unitarian  Women. 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 

E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world: 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief : 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion : 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life: 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal— the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All— that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought,— that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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Ol)e  >ttatt  of  life  l£prigl)t 


Z3be  man  of  life  upright. 
_  >^l)ose  guiltless  beart  is  free 
♦from  all  disbonest  deeds. 
Or  tbougbt  of  vanity. 

Z3be  man  wbose  silent  days 
3n  ^armless  joys  are  spent, 

^bom  bopes  cannot  delude 
3tor  sorrow  discontent: 

Obat  man  needs  neither  towers 

ytor  armor  for  defense, 
ytor  secret  vaults  to  fly 
.from  thunder's  violence: 

Ifte  only  can  behold 

^iPitb  unaffrigbted  eyes 

Obe  horrors  of  tbe  deep 
.And  terrors  of  tbe  skies. 

Obus  scorning  all  tbe  cares 
Obat  fate  or  fortune  brings 

3fe  makes  tt>e  beaven  bis  book. 
THis  wisdom  beavenly  tbings; 

(5ood  tbougbts  bis  only  friends, 
^3fis  wealtb  a  well-spent  age. 
Obe  eartb  M*  sober  inn 
-And  quiet  pilgrimage. 

I3l)omas  (Tampion 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

UNTARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
c  irrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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The  warden  of  onr  principal  State 
prison,  in  San  Qnentin,  is  able  to  report 
improved  conditions  that  are  very  grati- 
fying. Corporal  punishment  has  been 
wholly  abandoned,  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  control  and  discipline.  From 
the  moment  a  convict  enters  prison,  the 
end  in  view  is  to  help  him  to  go  out  bet- 
ter fitted  for  life.  He  is  in  the  first  place 
considered  physically,  and  often  is  sent 
to  the  hospital  that  he  may  be  in  good 
health  when  he  is  put  to  work.  He  is 
encouraged  in  the  use  and  development 
of  his  mind.  Several  hundred  are  pur- 
suing correspondence  courses  in  the 
University  of  California.  Kindness  but 
firmness  is  insisted  upon,  and  no  un- 
necessary rules  are  enforced.  Through 
recent  legislation,  the  State's  prisons 
manufacture  a  large  variety  of  clothing, 
furniture,  etc.,  used  in  the  various  State 
institutions,  and  thus  the  work  done  by 
inmates  is  of  value  in  increasing  their 
ability  to  earn  when  the  term  expires. 

The  provisions  for  parolling  prisoners 
has  proved  highly  advantageous.  At  least 
eighty  per  cent  justify  the  clemency,  and 
the  effect  in  restoring  to  responsible  life 
is  very  great. 

More  than  2,000,  mostly  young  men, 
are  inmates  of  San  Qnentin,  and  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  think  they  are  humanely 
treated  and  given  the  fullest  possible 
chance  for  restoration.  The  percentage 
of  reconvictions  is  the  smallest  in  the 
State's  history. 


The  opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  is  now  less  than  a  year  away 
and  the  work  is  so  far  along  that  no 
fears  are  entertained  that  it  will  not  be 
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ready  on  February  20th  as  scheduled. 
The  scene  presented  on  February  23rd 
of  this  year  was  a  pleasing  foretaste  of 
what  Ave  are  to  enjoy  when  all  is  com- 
plete and  the  world  is  our  guest.  Prob- 
ably 30,000  wandered  through  the 
grounds,  wondering,  inspecting,  and  ad- 
miring. The  noble  buildings  are  rapidly 
assuming  form,  the  largest  is  completed 
and  the  eight  main  exhibit  palaces  are 
all  from  50  to  95  per  cent  finished.  Tall 
trees  break  the  landscape,  rooted  on 
filled-in  stretches,  under  water  not  many 
months  ago.  One  marvels  less  at  the 
rapidity  of  change  when  present  opera- 
tions are  watched.  At  the  harbor  shore 
huge  scows  loaded  with  crushed  rock  and 
soil  for  road-making  were  tied  up  within 
reach  of  the  bunkers,  from  which  count- 
less mule  teams  were  hauling  it  to  the 
point  of  destination.  On  a  large  flat 
car  was  mounted  a  derrick  with  swing- 
ing arms  holding  an  orange-peel  bucket 
of  heroic  size.  A  man  controlling  an 
engine  was  unloading  the  scows  and  fill- 
ing the  bunkers.  One  first  saw  the 
bucket  open  its  huge  jaws  and  drop  a 
wagon-load  of  material.  Quickly  it 
swung  to  position  over  the  scow  and 
with  jaws  still  open  was  heavily  and 
skillfully  dropped  to  the  waiting  ma- 
terial. Instantly  its  jaws  swung  to- 
gether, enfolding  a  full  wagon-load,  with- 
out a  second's  loss  of  time,  the  full 
bucket  was  rapidly  raised  to  the  desired 
height,  swung  to  position  over  the 
bunker,  and  from  its  opened  jaws 
dropped  its  bulky  bite.  The  complete 
process  had  occupied  five-eighths  of  a 
minute.  From  the  opened  gates  of  the 
bunker  the  material  flowed  by  gravity 
into  the  wagon-bed,  so  that  in  less  than 
a  minute  the  handling  and  hauling  had 
been  (lone  and  the  mules  were  straining 
against  their  collars. 

This    is    significant    of    change    and 
progress,   of  cheapened  cost   and   greal 


saving  of  time,  but  with  it  came  sugges- 
tions of  responsibility  and  an  admoni- 
tion to  consider  the  effect  of  all  labor- 
saving  machinery  on  the  superseded  men 
set  free.  Efficiency  is  to  be  sought  and 
all  gain  is  subject  of  gratitude,  but  at 
least  consideration  is  due  those  who  suf- 
fer, that  progress  may  have  its  way. 

It  would  seem  that  those  suffer  most 
who  are  least  fitted  to  bear  it.  Unskilled 
labor  always  seems  in  excess  of  demand, 
and  increasingly  so.  There  is  so  little 
resource  in  a  man  whose  only  capital  is 
a  limited  amount  of  physical  strength. 
If  all  he  can  do  is  to  handle  a  shovel  or 
a  pick,  and  he  finds  nothing  to  handle 
it  on,  what  is  he  to  do?  This  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  serious  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, so  painfully  in  evidence  in  the 
winter  of  a  hard  year. 

That  the  whole  subject  earnestly  de- 
mands the  most  thorough  study  is  very 
evident,  and  it  is  beginning  to  get  itJ 
In  the  meantime  the  sympathetic  heart 
and  the  helping  hand  should  do  the  best 
they  can  command. 


The  experiment  of  San  Francisco  in 
caring  for  the  unemployed  has  been  gem 
erally  justified.  Of  the  7,000  who  regis- 
tered as  wanting  work,  probably  eighty 
per  cent  have  been  disposed  of.  The 
unattractive  pay  of  twenty  cents  per 
hour,  distinctly  understood  to  be  an, 
emergency  wage,  given  for  six  hours  a 
day.  continued  for  several  days,  tided 
over  sharp  distress  until  something  belter 
offered,  or  some  job  in  the  country  was 
readied.  Those  who  wanted  to  work 
proved  their  sincerity  and  were  helped 
to  find  it.  Had  the  money  available  heen 
sufficient  to  put  a  larger  number  at  work 
at  once,  better  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed, as  it  seemed  necessary  to  feed  and 
shelter  gratuitously  those  who  could  not 
be  furnished  with  work,  and  this  free 
food    brought    more    and    more    unem- 
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ployed  from  localities  where  nothing  was 
done  for  them.  The  seasonal  stress  is 
nearly  over,  and  conditions  would  be 
nearly  normal  but  for  this  influx. 

About  2,500,  organized  into  an  army, 
asks  blankets,  tents  and  fare  across  the 
Bay,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  going 
to  Washington  to  importune  Congress 
for  radical  legislation  for  National  re- 
lief. The  citizens'  committee  not  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  object,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  law  and  of  moral  obligation, 
refused  to  aid  in  deportation,  but  offered 
to  try  to  raise  more  money  if  the  emerg- 
ency wage  would  be  accepted  for  work. 
This  was  emphatically  declined,  and 
there  the  matter  rests.  Funds  are  ex- 
hausted, free  board  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  developments  are  awaited. 


It  is  surprising,  sometimes,  to  find 
how  great  a  commotion  an  apparently 
trivial  circumstance  can  occasion.  We  al- 
ways have  in  store  the  analogy  of  the 
spark  and  the  powder  house,  but  the 
old  world  wags  on  so  steadily  in  spite 
of  things  that  seem  quite  important  to 
us  that  we  are  not  apt  to  think  of  it  as 
explosive. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  experienced  a 
theological  earthquake,  revealing  the 
fact  that  the  old  fault  which  we  began 
to  consider  cured  was  still  active.  The 
theologic  crust  is  evidently  not  yet 
adjusted,  and  the  late  settling  has 
caused  a  severe  seismic  disturbance. 

In  some  localities,  like  the  corner  of 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  where  the 
'  edifice  resting  on  bed-rock  had  been 
•well  constructed,  there  was  no  damage 
whatever,  but  in  others  the  shock  was 
severe  and  foundations  are  reported  to 
be  badly  cracked. 

Every  earthquake  has  a  central  point 
from  which  it  radiates.  In  this  instance 
it  is  easily  traced  to  the  Hebrew  Temple 
Emanu-El,    at    the    present    occupied, 


through  courtesy  so  kindly  as  to  be  al- 
most called  Christian,  by  the  vigorous 
First  Congregational  Church,  minis- 
tered to  by  a  magnetic  Englishman, 
once  a  Baptist,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked. 
He  is  quite  independent  and  free 
spoken  and  the  right  he  claims  to  say 
what  he  pleases  is  freely  admitted  by 
his  congregation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  had  the  courage 
to  turn  the  light  of  reason  on  present- 
day  judgments  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
invite  some  comparative  estimates. 
Rabbi  Meyer,  the  host  of  the  church 
awaiting  a  new  building,  spoke  of  how 
the  Jew  of  to-day  regards  the  greatest  of 
his  race.  Bradford  Leavitt  later  gave 
his  conception  of  the  place  held  by 
Jesus  in  the  Unitarian  and  other 
churches  still  held  as  unevangelical. 
Dr.  Aked  then  stated  his  own  convic- 
tions, which,  to  the  average  man,  un- 
trained in  fine  theological  distinctions, 
differed  little  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. It  seemed  a  case  of  progres- 
sion with  no  violent  gaps — a  Jewish 
teacher  and  prophet — the  flower  of  his 
race,  the  consummate  type  of  man- 
hood, so  human  that  he  was  divine,  and 
the  Savior  through  reconciling  men  to 
God  but  not  in  reconciling  a  God  that 
needed  no  reconciliation  to  mankind. 
In  saying  what  he  did  believe.  Dr.  Aked 
very  frankly  disavowed  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception — 
and  hence  the  earthquake.  A  rumble 
in  the  region  of  the  Church  Federation, 
of  which  Dr.  Aked  had  just  been  elected 
president,  preceded  the  opening  of  a 
fissure  accompanied  by  a  violent  shake. 
Four  ministers,  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal, drew  up  a  protest  demanding  his 
resignation  as  president. 

Dr.  Aked  expressed  his  entire  will- 
ingness to  resign  and  his  intention  to 
do  so.     But  when  the  federation  met,  by 
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rather  a  decisive  vote  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  he  stays  on.  In  the  mean- 
time the  disturbance  has  affected  the 
press  far  and  near,  and  the  dry  bones 
rattle  wherever  the  faithful  gather.  Bad 
words  like  "infidel"  are  bandied  and 
apparently  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is 
regarded  as  having  been  ruthlessly 
pulled  out  and  thrown  away  by  this 
iconoclastic  Britisher. 

He  stoutly  denies  being  Unitarian, 
and  in  proof  of  it,  preaches  a  sermon  on 
Dr.  Eliot's  position,  which  he  seems  to 
wholly  accept,  but  claims  is  inadequate. 
He  seems  to  think  that  a  man  is  a  Uni- 
tarian by  virtue  of  what  he  does  not 
believe.  When  it  came  to  specification, 
he  does  not  seem  to  allege  anything 
vital.  Dr.  Eliot  made  no  reference  to 
the  atonement,  but  Dr.  Aked's  inter- 
pretation of  it  was  precisely  that  which 
Unitarians  accepted  long  ago,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  Dr.  Eliot  considered  not 
worth  mentioning,  as  an  axiomatic  truth 
accepted  by  all  men. 

Dr.  Aked  preached  on  "Jesus  Christ, 
the  Same  Yesterday,  To-Day  and  For- 
ever," and  while  defending  his  refusal 
to  accept  miraculous  birth,  made  it 
clear  that  it  in  no  way  impaired  his 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  his  Savior. 

It  was.  excepting  in  phraseology  and 
occasional  emphasis,  in  entire  accord 
with  the  position  occupied  by  most  Uni- 
tarians, and  if  such  views  are  finally 
accepted  as  orthodox,  all  men  who 
value  realities,  and  care  little  for  names, 
will  rejoice  that  the  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom have  outgrown  their  swaddling 
clothes  and  stand  on  their  feet;  thai 
they  have  put  aside  irrelevant  discus- 
sions; thai  they  are  not  bound  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  hut  are  set  free  by  the 
spirit  that  giveth  life.  C.  A.  M. 


Fichte  maintained  that  the  self  is  the 
center  of  the  universe.  In  a  sense  this  is 
true,  for  all  of  experience — and  that  in- 
cludes knowledge  of  the  universe — is 
within  one's  own  mind,  no  matter  what 
interactions  there  may  be  between  the 
mind  and  external  things.  These  things 
themselves  exist  and  are  known  only  by 
reason  of  a  mind  that  can  be  aware,  can 
sense  them  and  analyze  them.  There 
would  be  no  universe  for  me,  obviously, 
if  I  myself  were  not,  Kant's  immortal 
dictum,  "No  subject,  no  object,"  opens 
all  reality  to  me,  makes  it  my  own,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  and  also  makes  me 
directly  responsible  for  my  world. 

Now  there  is  both  clanger  and  security 
in  viewing  the  world  in  this  way.  If 
one's  thought  of  this  world  runs  to  an 
inconsiderate  emphasis  of  the  creative 
power  and  importance  of  the  self,  one 
will  soon  strike  counter  currents  of  other 
selves,  perhaps  viewing  the  world  in  the 
same  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
others  might  be  theoretically  viewed 
simply  as  elements  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, on  the  assumption  that  "I"  am  the 
center  and  origin  of  all  that  is  for  me. 
One  must  turn  from  the  absolute  egotism 
of  Fichte  at  least  to  the  extent  of  modi- 
fying the  world  into  an  organism  of 
many  selves,  each,  in  a  true  sense,  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  yet  each,  no 
less  truly,  an  elemental  part  in  a  larger 
organic  whole.  To  disregard  this  spirit- 
ual organism  of  the  many  souls  is  ultim- 
ately to  cast  oneself  into  a  chaos  of  op: 
position  and  disorder  in  which  the  verj 
soul  of  a  man  perishes.  On  the  othei 
hand  there  is  real  security  and  an  im 
movable,  abiding  peace,  for  the  spiril 
that  realizes  the  central  creative  powei 
of  self  but  holds  this,  not  as  an  absolute 
I. ut  as  a  relative,  therefore  a  growing 
and  expanding,  adjusting  and  readjust 
ing  self,  entirely  at  home  in  a  univers< 
of  organized  growth,  conscious  always  o 
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the close  fellowship  and  interdependence 
with  other  souls,  and  viewing  the  whole 
as  the  realm  of  the  Spirit,  the  life  and 
mind  and  processes  of  the  God  who  was 
and  is,  and  is  to  be.  One  may  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  of  good  fellowship  with  a 
world  of  this  order  and  make  his  share 
in  it  sublime,  beautiful,  worthful.  Or  one 
may  run  the  dreadful  risk  of  getting  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  the  whole 
order  of  life  and  being,  by  just  making 
the  wrong  emphasis  a  habit  of  thought 
and  a  rule  of  life.  There  are  not  many 
spirits,  probably,  that  consciously  and 
intentionally  do  this,  for  it  is  finally  de- 
structive of  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  life  with  which  we  are  originally  so 
happily  endowed.  But  it  is  certain  that 
one  may,  by  an  act  of  will,  make  his  uni- 
verse what  he  pleases, — a  closed  system 
of  selfish  motives  and  processes,  or  an 
open,  enlarging,  beautifying,  blessed 
growth ;  one  may  hold  reality  in  dis- 
trust, or  he  may  be  at  home  in  it,  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  peace.    A.  M.  S. 


The  Unitarian  denomination  has  al- 
ways been,  to  a  large  extent,  a  mission- 
ary movement.  This  is  especially  true 
of  onr  part  of  the  field  here  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  This  work  has  been  chiefly 
a  mission  of  intellectual  enlightenment 
to  people  who  need  relief  from  hurtful 
forms  of  religion  or  superstitution.  This 
need  will  long  continue  in  many  places ; 
but  it  is  growing  less  everywhere,  and 
in  some  places  has  almost  disappeared. 

There  is  a  larger  field  of  missionary 
work  along  the  lines  of  moral  teaching 
and  spiritual  inspiration,  which  is  ev- 
erywhere greater  than  the  need  of  in- 
tellectual enlightenment.  This  need 
will  continue  after  the  enthronement  of 
reason  and  logic  in  religion  is  complete. 

The  growth  of  the  Unitarian  work 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  need  which 


it  supplies.  The  suggestion  that  Uni- 
tarianism  has  finished  its  work  arose 
from  cases  of  our  churches  being  de- 
voted to  work  that  will  not  long  be 
necessary. 

The  present  move  of  interest  in  for- 
eign missionary  work  among  our  peo- 
ple is  the  opening  of  our  eyes  to  world- 
wide need  of  intellectual  light.  Here, 
also,  in  the  world-wide  field,  the  need 
of  reason  in  religion  will  be  met  long 
before  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of 
all  nations  have  been  supplied. 

We  have  entered  the  foreign  or  world- 
wide field  in  a  small  way  as  intellectual 
teachers  of  religion.  This  work  alone, 
although  a  great  work,  will  soon  be 
done  in  some  places  so  as  to  revive  the 
old,  false  idea  of  Unitarianism's  having 
finished  its  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of 
moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  needy 
peoples  in  distant  lands  will  not  be 
finished  for  Unitarians  any  sooner  than 
for  all  other  Christian  churches.  The 
most  ignorant  are  as  ready  for  this 
spiritual  help  as  the  most  educated. 
For  this  service  to  people  in  deepest 
need  physically,  morally  and  spiritually 
the  medical  missionary  holds  power 
and  opportunity  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  missionary. 

When  our  splendid  theoretical  appli- 
cation of  religion  to  the  whole  of  life 
becomes  our  practice  in  missionary 
work,  we  shall  send  medical  and  social 
and  industrial  teachers  of  religion,  as 
well  as  scholars.  Then  we  shall  recog- 
nize every  case  of  moral  and  spiritual 
and  physical  need  in  any  community  as 
a  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church.  A.  IT.  S. 
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On  the  first  Sunday  in  February,  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilbur  preached  in  Fresno,  speak- 
ing in  the  morning'  on  "'The  C4reek  and 
the  Christian  Ideals  of  Life."  In  the 
evening-  he  addressed  himself  to  "The 
Riddle  of  the  Sphinx." 

"Turkey  and  the  Turks"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  before  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  Alameda  on  February  4th,  by 
George  S.  Murray.  He  was  for  three 
years  treasurer  of  Roberts'  College  in 
Constantinople,  and  gave  an  interesting 
and  instructive  talk. 

The  men  of  the  Woodland  church  have 
organized  a  club  for  the  discussion  and 
study  of  matters  of  current  interest.  It 
is  proposed  to  meet  twice  a  month  at  the 
Community  Club-house. 

On  the  evening  of  February  18th, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Lipman,  vice-president  of  the 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank, 
addressed  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Ala- 
meda, on  the  new  Currency  Bill,  of  which 
he  hopes  beneficial  results. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent  an- 
nounced his  resignation  of  the  Eureka 
church  on  February  15th.  He  expects 
to  remove  to  North  Bend,  Oregon,  where 
he  feels  that  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  establishing  a  new  church  awaits 
him. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland, 
on  February  8th  spoke  on  "Theaters  and 
Public  Morals."  He  made  it  clear  that, 
according  to  his  viewpoint,  there  could 
be  no  rivalry  between  the  theater  and 
the  church.  They  were  two  distinct 
fields  of  endeavor.  With  all  the  legit- 
imate power  of  the  theater,  it  fails  when 
it  tries  to  preach  or  do  anything  but 
entertain,  and  similarly,  the  church  is  a 
failure  when  the  preacher  makes  it  his 
sole  object  to  entertain  his  congregation. 
Censorship  of  theaters  by  the  police  or 
by  committees  have  not  proved  a  marked 
success,  and  the  best  method  for  right- 
minded  people  to  show  their  disapproval 
of  suggqptive  plays  or  acts  is  for  them 
to  boycott  the  offending  theaters. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  of  Los  Angeles,  ad- 
dressed the  Outlook  Clubof  Pomona  on 
February  1st,  speaking  of  John  Wick- 
lyffe,  who  anticipated  the  Protestant 
reformation  by  200  years  and  was  a  more 
radical  Protestant  than  Luther.  "Wick- 
lyffe's  time  also  witnessed  a  premature 
Socialist  movement  under  John  Ball,  the 
great  labor  agitator.  So  there  is  noth- 
ing absolutely  new  under  the  sun.  All 
has  its  roots  in  the  past." 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Woodbury,  probably 
the  last  surviving  friend  of  Ralph 
W'aldo  Emerson,  now  living  in  Oakland, 
delivered  his  informal  lecture.  "Happy 
Days  in  Concord,"  at  Pomona  on  Feb- 
ruary 10th.  His  acquaintance  with 
Emerson  dates  from  the  time  when,  as 
a  student  at  Williams'  College,  he  se- 
cured the  genial  sage  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture. They  subsequently  became 
friends,  and  reminiscences  of  their  as- 
sociation, including  Thoreau  and  Louisa 
Alcott  as  members  of  the  group,  form 
a  very  interesting  story,  simply  and  ef- 
fectively told. 

Rev.  William  M.   Taylor,   formerly  a 
minister  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  committee  for  the  Pa- 
cific States,  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Fellowship    of   the   Unitarian    Ministry, 
and  is  hereby  commended  to  the  confi- 
dence of  our  ministers  and  churches. 
(Signed)  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 
Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

Commdttet . 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin.  of  Los  An- 
geles, on  February  13th.  preached  the 
first  of  his  second  series  of  sermons  in 
a  three-year  course  begun  in  1913.  "The 
Faith  of  the  Reformers."  the  general 
topic  under  which  he  has  grouped  a 
series  of  sermons,  will  be  given  during 
the  remainder  of  this  month  and  March 
and  April.  He  will  speak  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther: Zwingli ;  John  Calvin;  Francis 
David;  Ignatius  Loyola;  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  John  Milton,  and  George  Fox. 


They  shall   be  acco\interl  poet   kings 
Who  simplv  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 
— Keats. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  is  giving 
a  series  of  addresses  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  is  announced  for  an  address 
on  Japan  at  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia on  March  6th.  It  will  be  a  ladies' 
night. 

The  Men's  Liberal  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  become  an  open  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  every  variety  of 
social  and  economic  problems,  without 
political,  religious  or  other  coloring, 
was  organized  on  February  4th  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Salem,  Oregon, 
which  will  be,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  Club's  pur- 
pose was  outlined  to  be  to  "establish  a 
social  and  civic  center  and  thereby, 
through  inquiry,  study,  discussion  and 
public  lectures,  to  extend  the  horizon 
of  knowledge  and  citizenship."  Nearly 
a  score  signed  the  roll  as  charter  mem- 
bers. 

The  Eureka  Church  is  presumably  not 
greatly  influential  but  it  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  what  it  can.  At  the  meeting, 
Sunday  evening,  February  8th,  it 
adopted  resolutions  asking  suspension 
for  a  year  of  the  naval  programs  of  the 
great  powers.  Satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  urging  that  the 
United  States  co-operate  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  the 
suspension  of  the  naval  programs,  and 
indorsed  the  utterances  of  many  civic 
bodies  asking  for  the  opening  of  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  treaties  of  ar- 
bitration. A  copy  of  the  resolutions 
will  be  sent  to  President  Wilson  and 
Senators  Perkins  and  Works. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry,  on  the  evening  of 
January  25th,  at  Long  Beach,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "Saviors."  His  conclusions 
were  epitomized  in  these  fine  sentences: 
"The  solution  of  life's  problems  lies  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  a  growing  world,  a  world  in  the 
making.  We  need  no  supernatural 
saviors.  What  we  do  need  is  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  nature  (God's  will) 
and  the  laws  of  the  unfolding  life  (God's 
method  of  doing  things),  and  bring  to 
these  a.  glad  and  willing  obedience.  In 
other  words,  lead  the  Christ-life.  Whoso 
helps  us  here  is  one  of  our  saviors." 


Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  in  his  sermon  of 
January  25th  on  "Worship  of  God  and 
Service  of  Man,"  spoke  of  two  recent 
conferences  of  authorities  on  social  re- 
form, in  which  they  urged  first  the  need 
of  careful  and  deliberate  study  and 
pointed  out  the  perils  of  haste,  of  im- 
patient decision,  of  misdirected  zeal. 
They  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  min- 
isters whose  training  has  not  given  them 
a  knowledge  of  industrial  problems  are 
not  always  expert  guides  in  these  del- 
icate matters  and  they  express  the  con- 
viction that  the  ministers  and  the 
churches  may  easily  do  more  harm  than 
good  if  precipitancy  and  enthusiasm 
supplant  sanity  and  science.  In  the 
second  place  we  are  urged  to  make  our 
churches  what  we  may  call  social  com- 
munity centers,  to  study  the  problems 
which  lie  closest  to  our  center.  To  serve 
man  you  must  worship  God,  you  must 
have  a  something  above  and  beyond  you, 
an  ideal,  a  vision,  toward  which  you  are 
struggling.  We  surely  need  better  laws, 
we  pray  for  a  finer  type  and  realization 
of  society  on  earth,  for  a  more  perfect 
adjustment  of  human  relations,  but  back 
of  these  lies  the  moral  insight,  the  purity 
of  life,  the  inclusiveness  of  life,  the 
supremacy  of  justice,  the  will  to  do 
right,  which  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  church 
to  foster. 

In  an  address  in  Shangai  upon  "Lib- 
eral Religion  as  a  World  Movement," 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  said :  "If  all  the 
great  religions  of  mankind  would  sub- 
ordinate their  petty  differences,  rise 
above  their  enmities,  and  join  their  ef- 
forts for  the  one  supreme  end  of  curing 
the  world's  evils  and  lifting  up  the  na- 
tions to  righteousness,  justice,  brother- 
hood, and  peace,  nothing  could  with- 
stand them.  Wars  would  cease,  crime 
would  well-nigh  disappear,  prisons 
would  become  things  mainly  of  the 
past,  the  dark  streams  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  which  now  flow  over  all  lands 
would  for  the  most  part  be  dried  up, 
and  the  earth  would  become  a  very 
real  heaven.  Why  should  not  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  lay  aside  their  an- 
tagonisms and  unite  in  this  supreme 
mission?  It  is  with  the  hope  of  doing 
something  to  effect  this  most  desirable 
consummation  that  the  congresses  have 
been  planned." 
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The  Seattle  Church  held  its  annual 
dinner  and  business  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  February  15th.  More  than 
200  persons  were  present.  Dr.  J.  D.  0. 
PoAvers,  in  his  review  of  the  year's  work, 
said  the  church  had  proved  to  be  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  a  great 
many  having  to  stand  through  the  ser- 
vices every  Sunday  morning. 

"The  Child,  the  Near-Man  and  the 
Man,"  was  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  G.  Spencer  for  his  morn- 
ing sermon  at  the  University  Seattle 
Church  on  January  25th :  "In  the  evo- 
lution of  life,"  he  said,  "there  are  criti- 
cal points  at  which  slowly  converging 
tendencies  focus  to  create  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  new  and 
more  efficient  types.  In  the  case  of  social 
progress  the  point  of  critical  importance 
is  the  recoil  upon  some  long  established 
convention  which  the  practical  reason 
or  the  social  conscience  of  the  time  will 
no  longer  patiently  endure.  The  truth 
is  that  the  race  is  not  yet  human ;  is 
still  in  process  of  evolution  toward 
humanity,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary 
individual  outrunning  the  slowly  ad- 
vancing horde,  and  typing  forth  the 
human  nature  that  is  to  be.  Some  day 
we  shall  be  human — broadly,  deeply, 
sympathetically  human — and  we  shall 
value  humanity  in  all  its  manifestations 
above  all  that  now  we  prize.  The  world 
will  be  transformed  to  us  with  that  con- 
summation, and  Ave  shall  wonder  that  we 
were  so  blind  to  all  the  meaning  and  the 
beauty  we  shall  then  have  eyes  to  see." 

Dr.  Inge,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  at 
Zion  College,  in  a  recent  address  on 
"The  Main  Spiritual  Currents  in  Con- 
temporary Thought,"  spoke  of  Social- 
ism as  having  "invaded  the  pulpits,  for 
reasons  of  which  as  Christians,  they 
could  not  altogether  congratulate 
themselves.  Many  Christian  ministers 
found  in  politics  a  welcome  refuge 
from  preaching  dogmas  in  which  they 
no  longer  actively  believed,  and  which 
bored  their  congregations.  A  man 
must  be  either  a  saint  or  a  humbug  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  its  pure,  unalloyed 
form.  The  majority  of  clergymen  were 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 


Capt.  Edwin  G.  Brown  recalled  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Unitarian  Church  on  the 
evening  of  January  25th  many  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  the  Confederate  Steamer 
"Alabama"  in  1864.  It  was  in  Cher- 
bourgh,  France,  that  the  "Alabama"  was 
overtaken  by  the  United  States  Warship 
"Kearsarge"  and  challenged  to  come  out 
in  neutral  waters  and  fight.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  battle,  the  battle,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  "Alabama"  was  described 
in  detail.  After  the  close  of  the  Avar, 
Captain  BroAAm  met  Captain  Simms  of 
the  "Alabama"  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  came 
to  know  him  intimately.  The  motto  on 
the  steering  Avheel  of  the  Alabama,  "Aid 
thyself  and  God  will  aid  thee."  Avas  said 
to  reflect  the  character  of  Captain 
Simms.  Captain  Simms  Avas  character- 
ized as  a  careful  and  efficient  seaman,  a 
lover  of  flowers,  poetry  and  his  native 
country  and  \Tery  religious;  a  man  with 
the  keenest  sense  of  honor,  who  believed 
in  the  poAver  of  God  and  that  deeds 
spoke  louder  than  Avords. 

Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout,  of  San  Jose,  on 
February  15th  preached  on  "What  Is 
Christianity?  When  Is  One  a  Chris- 
tian?" The  discourse  Avas  quite  fully 
reported  in  the  Mercury,  and  makes 
good  reading.  His  conclusions  are  thus 
summed  up :  "There  is  that  in  Christi- 
anity to  AA'hich  Ave  all  cling  with  pas- 
sionate love  to-day,  and  to  \Arhich  Ave 
are  all  Avilling  to  surrender.  The  great 
contribution  AArhich  Christianity  has 
made  to  the  Avorld,  which  is  original, 
Avhich  is  unique,  which  is  precious  to 
every  loving,  tender,  trusting  heart,  is 
the  ideal  of  the  life,  the  character,  the 
spirit,  the  teaching  of  the  Nazarene. 
His  spiritual  attitude,  his  love,  his  hu- 
man sympathy,  his  tenderness,  his  sac- 
rifice for  the  common  good,  his  Avilling- 
ness  to  help  all  men.  These  are  the 
essentials  in  Christianity,  and  these 
alone,  AArhich  if  accepted  and  liA^ed,  con- 
stitute one  a  Christian.  Religion  is  life, 
and  the  best  religion  is  the  highest  and 
best  life.  Doctrines  as  they  are  now 
held,  together  AAnth  the  useless  forms 
and  ceremonies,  are  destined  to  pass 
away  with  the  increasing  light  and 
knowledge.     While  the  things  to  Avhich 
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l  we  cling  more  and  more,  and  which  bless 
the  world,   and   alone   are   all   that   the 

'  world  needs,  are  simply  the  ascertained 
truth  of  the  universe — of  life — so  far  as 
it  can  be  discovered  and  verified.     The 

•  Christ  idea,  that  luminous,  leading  star 
of  human  hope  and  divine  helpfulness, 

: grows  brighter  and  fairer  and  sweeter 
age  after  age.  This  is  the  hope  of  the 
world,  to  accept  and  follow  which  con- 
stitutes one  a  Christian." 

On  February  8th  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Pow- 
ers, of  Seattle,  preached  on  "Why  I  Be- 
iicame  a  Unitarian  and  Why  I  Remained 
;iOne."  Born  with  a  tendency  to  liberal- 
ism, he  never  heard  of  the  Unitarian 
i  movement  until  he  was  well  along  in 
college.  Seeking  a  home  for  his  spirit, 
;he  found  the  Unitarian  faith  free  and 
unprejudiced.    He  says : 

"I  gave  to  it  my  idealism,  and  I  re- 
main an  idealist  to  this  clay.  Here  was 
an  expression  of  the  depths  of  the  soul 
and  of  human  destiny  that  believed  in 
;conserving  all  the  real  wealth  of  the  past, 
;not  in  worshiping  it  as  the  final  word 
upon  life  and  its  achievements,  and  in 
fusing  it  as  a  stepping  stone  into  a  more 
stately  temple  of  the  soul. 

A  second  fact  which  helped  to  make 
a  Unitarian  out  of  me  was  the  fear  I 
[found  in  all  churches.  Religion  ought 
to  be  sunshine  and  joy.  I  loved  life,  the 
sunshine,  the  joy,  the  brain  God  had 
given  me  to  train,  the  heaven  he  had 
given  me  to  experience,  the  wonderful 
[achievements  he  had  set  before  my 
growing  soul,  and  I  resolved  to  find  a. 
faith  that  would  inspire  me  to  live  life 
to  the  full  and  never  to  fear  anything, 
and  least  of  all  God  and  life  and  death, 
land  I  found  it  in  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  I  found  the  Unitarian 
faith  to  be  that  of  the  open  mind.  Here 
I  could  make  my  spiritual  home  and  be 
incited  to  seek  the  best  in  life  wherever 
1  could  find  it.  I  could  seek  all  that 
Christianity  held  in  solution  out  of  the 
eternal;  I  could  range  the  universe  for 
other  notes  in  the  divine  symphony  of 
life;  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  seek  and 
find  and  use  all  that  w^as  best  and  uni- 
versal in  each  of  the  great  world  re- 
ligions, in  Christian  Science,  in  Mental 


Science,  in  Socialism,  in  Spiritualism, 
in  Theosophy,  in  every  ism  under  the 
heavens;  and  then  I  was  to  keep  my 
soul  wide  open  to  all  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  us,  to  seek  everywhere  for 
an  ever  fuller  life,  to  prove  all  things 
and  then  to  hold  fast  that  which  was 
good." 


Referring  to  the  "heresy  hunt"  started 
after    Bishop    Colenso,    the    Manchester 
Guardian  says:    "In  the  beginning  of  it 
the    bishops,    wishing    to    avoid    rows, 
unanimously  begged   Colenso  to  resign, 
and  he  politely  declined.     Longley  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  time, 
and  he  wrote,  on  behalf  of  the  bishops : 
"  'My  dear  Colenso, — With  regret, 
We  hierarchs  in  conclave  met, 
Beseech  you — most  disturbing  writer — ■ 
To  give  up  your  Colonial  mitre. 
This  course  we  urge  upon  you  strongly, 
Believe  me,  yours  sincerely,  Longley.'  " 

To  which  Colenso  replied : 
"  'My  dear  Archbishop, — To  resign 
This  Zulu  diocese  of  mine, 
And  own  myself  a  heathen  dark, 
Because  I've  doubts  of  Noah's  Ark, 
And  think  it  right  to  tell  all  men  so, 
Is  not  the  course  for  yours,  Colenso.'  " 

In  these  earnest  times,  adds  our  con- 
temporary, it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Kikuyu  controversy  will  throw  up  any 
such  pretty  foam. 


I'd  Like  to  Go. 

It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 

Where  bells  don't  ring  nor  whistles  blow, 

Nor  clocks  don't  strike,  nor  gongs  don't  sound 

And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around. 

Not  real  stillness,  but  just  the  trees' 

Low  whispering,  or  the  hum  of  bees, 

Or  brooks'  faint  babbling  over  stones 

In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Or  maybe  the  cricket  or  katydid, 

Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  hedges  hid. 

Or  just  some  such  sweet  sounds  as  these 

To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

If  'tweren't  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell 

I'd  like  the  city  pretty  well; 

But  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest, 

I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 

Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust 

And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue — 

And  say,  how  does  it  seem  to  you? 

— Eugene  Field. 
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Ctoent* 

Thomas  Starr  King— Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  His  Death. 

On  March  4,  1864,  there  died  in  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time,  and  rarely  has  a  com- 
munity so  generally  and  so  sincerely 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  citizen.  Let  the 
story  be  told  in  the  language  of  the 
time.  The  Evening  Bulletin  of  that 
date  contained  a  complete  account  of 
the  event  and  the  effect  on  the  city,  from 
which  we  extract  briefly: 

"Thomas  Starr  King  is  dead,  and  the 
city  is  in  mourning.  He  died  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  after 
an  illness  of  about  one  week's  duration. 
"When  the  news  was  first  bruited  about 
the  streets  people  received  it  with  in- 
credulity; they  could  not  believe  that 
one  who  so  lately  moved  around  among 
them,  stirring  by  his  own  generous  im- 
pulses and  eloquent  advocacy  all  worthy 
enterprises,  foremost  in  the  cause  of 
country  and  the  interests  of  humanity, 
encouraging  the  willing  and  urging  on 
the  lagging  by  the  magnetic  influence  of 
his  own  large-hearted  and  strong-handed 
zeal — people  could  not  believe  that  such 
an  one  had  been  cut  off  in  the  meridian 
of  his  career,  in  the  very  high  noon  of 
his  usefulness,  and  then  lay  in  the 
silence  and  immutability  of  death,  the 
light  faded  from  his  eloquent  eyes,  and 
the  deep  bass  of  his  wonderful  voice 
hushed  forever.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  one  so  useful  should  die  at  a  period 
when  the  sway  of  his  influence  was  so 
much  needed,  and  so  many  worthless 
existences  be  prolonged.  But  confirma- 
tion of  the  sad  intelligence  came  all  too 
soon ;  men  whispered  it  to  each  other 
in  the  subdued  tones  in  which  some 
great  public  calamity  is  imparted;  and 
now  the  flags,  which  at  half-mast  float 
throughout  the  city  from  all  the  public 
buildings  and  among  the  shipping,  tes- 
tify how  deeply  the  calamity  is  publicly 
felt,  how  sincerely  this  death,  of  all 
others,  is  mourned. 

"The  sorrow  of  all  the  people  is  shown 
in  their  laces.  The  flags  on  all  the 
churches  that  have  ever  raised  OniOD 
fla^s  —  the  Raptist.  Presbyterian.  Meth- 
odist, Congregational — are  at  half  masl 


in  token  of  the  death  of  this  clergyman 
who  preached  a  different  form  of  the 
Christian  faith  than  theirs,  for  all  suf- 
fer alike  when  so  stalwart  a  friend  of 
humanity  falls.  The  public  offices  were 
opened  before  the  announcement  of  the 
public  affliction  was  made.  The  work- 
ing men  in  the  Mint  were  at  once  dis- 
missed, and  its  flag  floats  at  half  mast. 
At  the  Custom-house  the  revenue  flag 
flies  at  half  mast  with  the  National  flag 
beneath.  Over  the  City  Hall  the  city's 
standard  with  National  flags  is  at  half 
mast.  The  greater  part  of  the  American 
shipping  not  only  have  the  National 
flags  at  half  mast  at  the  peak,  but  have 
also  set  their  private  signals  at  half 
mast  below  the  trucks.  Along  the  shore 
and  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  there 
is  an  unusual  stillness — the  stores  being 
open  as  usual  but  little  or  no  business 
was  transacted,  while  men  gather  in 
little  knots  on  the  sidewalks  and  quietly 
discuss  the  calamity.  The  longshore^ 
men  and  boatmen  around  the  wharves 
gathered  in  knots  when  the  death  was 
first  announced,  and  many  who  only 
knew  Mr.  King  by  report  expressed  their 
deep  regret.  Through  the  telegraph 
office  numerous  despatches  have  been 
sent  to  the  principal  towns  in  the  State, 
and  to  Eastern  cities.  To-morrow  the 
public  offices,  generally,  will  be  closed. 

"The  IT.  S.  Circuit  Court  and  the  U.  N 
District  Court,  on  motion  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Attorney,  adjourned  without 
transacting  any  business. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict Court  this  morning,  Edward 
Tompkins  announced  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Starr  King  in  the  following 
words : 

"'May  it  please  the  Court:  A  great i 
public  calamity  has  befallen  us.  Stan 
King  is  dead.  Better  for  California 
better  for  the  nation  had  been  the  lose 
of  a  great  battle  than  this  great  affile 
tion.  Always  ready  in  every  good  wore 
and  work — when  public  opinion  had  no' 
yet  taken  shape — Starr  King  was  firs' 
and  foremost  over  our  State,  and  hi.' 
eloquent  voice  Avas  everywhere  heard 
trumpet-toned,  in  behalf  of  Liberty — o: 
Freedom  for  all — of  the  right — anc 
more   than    anv   other   man,   more   thai 
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any  ten  men,  was  done  by  him  to 
strengthen  and  to  unite  public  senti- 
ment, and  to  develop  in  behalf  of  our 
Government  and  our  institutions,  that 
state  of  public  feeling  which  has  given 
California  the  position  and  the  credit 
she  now  enjoys  among  her  sister  States ; 
i  and  when  that  great  appeal  came  to  us 
that  so  smote  upon  our  hearts  on  behalf 
i  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the 
.hundred  thousand  wounded  suffering  in 
.  our  behalf,  who,  who  as  Starr  King,  has 
i  stirred  the  people  and  brought  forth 
that  response  which  is  a  chaplet  for 
California  that  she  will  wear  green  for 
i  ages  ?  Everywhere,  for  every  benevolent 
:  enterprise,  his  voice  was  always  ready — 
'his  talents,  such  as  no  other  man  had, 
always  at  the  beck  of  those  who  said 
f  "We  need."  Everywhere,  like  an  angel 
;.of  charity  over  our  State,  never  sparing 
i  himself ,  that  great  and  good  man  has 
iigone  forth.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  his 
i  usefulness  not  yet  in  the  maturity  of  his 
;  powers,  when  so  far  as  we  can  judge  it 
!' would  seem  as  if  a  long  life  of  mighty 
I' work  for  man  and  God  was  before  him, 
fihe  is  smitten  down,  and  his  family,  his 
1  church,  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
j*  Nation,  all  mourn  for  him. 

"  'It    is    fitting  that  there  should  be 

some  mark  of  public  recognition  when 

;  such  a  man  passes  from  us.     It  is  right 

that  the  Legislature  should  at  once  re- 

;  spond,  as  by  the  Governor  it  already  has, 

t  that  immediately  upon  its  organization 

this  morning  it  would   adjourn.      It   is 

fitting  that  courts  of  justice  should  for 

|  one  day  put  on  the  habiliments  of  mourn- 

liing,  for  Justice  mourns  when  the  great 

I  and  good  fall. 

"  'Therefore  it  is  that  on  behalf  of  the 
j  Bar — I  know  I  speak  their  sentiments 
'  — I  ask  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
t  memory  of  the  great  and  good  man  who 
f  has  this  morning  peacefully  breathed  his 
last,  that  this  Court  do  now  adjourn. 

"Judge    Pratt — 'Let    the    motion    be 
'  granted.'  " 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  the  Fourth 
District  Court  on  motion  of  Nathan  Por- 
ter, and,  in  the  Probate  Court  on  motion 
of  II.  H.  Haight. 

At  the  time  of  the  funeral,  by  order 
of  the  War  Department,  guns  were  fired 
from  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  an  honor 


never  before  paid  to  a  private  citizen. 

The  tributes  paid  by  the  Pacific,  the 
organ  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
by  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  were  testimony  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
who  differed  with  him  radically  in  his 
theological  conceptions  and  his  estimate 
of  what  constituted  essential  religious 
truth.    The  Advocate  said,  in  part : 

"We  cannot  propose  an  extended 
sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr.  King.  He 
was  a  man  of  delicate  frame,  clear  and 
strong  intellect,  lively  fancy,  ready  and 
elevated  wit,  soaring  yet  staid  imagina- 
tion, sound  judgment,  strong  good  sense, 
great  and  generous  impulses,  large 
catholicity,  and  wonderful  vocal  reach 
and  compass.  Not  favored  with  college 
or  university  advantages,  he  was  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  read  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  language,  and  in  its  use 
was  at  home  among  the  masters.  His 
gifts  were  rare,  his  devotion  was  high 
and  sustained,  and  his  success  in  his  life- 
purposes  flattering  and  grateful  to  hon- 
orable and  aspiring  ambition.  The  qual- 
ities of  character  we  have  stated  had 
their  fullest  outworking  during  his  few 
years'  residence  on  this  Coast.  He 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  understood 
his  mission,  and  his  meed  of  justest, 
highest  praise,  is,  that  he  comprehended 
and  fulfilled  it.  In  that  mission  and  all 
that  it  implies  he  was  included.  He 
knew  it.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A 
just  appreciation  of  one's  self,  his  capa- 
bilities, work,  resources — his  difficulties 
and  immunities — all  is  essential  to  the 
highest  measure  of  success.  On  the 
platform,  in  the  lecture-room,  and  be- 
fore the  masses ;  in  the  discussion  of  ab- 
sorbing popular  themes,  in  these  years  of 
peril  to  the  Nation,  to  humanity,  to 
liberty,  he  stood  among  us  unrivalled 
and  alone.  His  sudden  removal  has  left 
a  vast  hiatus  in  the  public  and  popular 
life.  The  decree  of  his  transfer  from 
earth  is  passed — is  irrevocable.  He  who 
issued  that  decree  can  and  will  guard 
and  conserve  the  cause  of  patriotism  he 
loved  so  well  and  defended  so  bravely. 
His  example  and  his  removal  say  to  good 
men  surviving:  Work  while  the  day 
lasts ;  for  the  night  cometh  in  which  no 
man  can  work." 
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The  Pacific  prefaces  its  estimate  by 
this  biographic  sketch: 

"Mr.  King  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  but  his  boyhood  and  early 
manhood  were  passed  in  New  England. 
He  began  his  public  life  as  a  Universalist 
preacher,  in  1845,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  never 
graduated  from  any  college.  The  first 
sermons  of  the  writer  were  preached  the 
same  year  in  which  Mr.  King's  were. 
When  we  first  knew  anything  of  him  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Chnrch  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1847 ; 
and  he  was  then  a  popular,  much  praised 
and  rising  man,  in  his  profession.  About 
the  time  we  came  to  California,  early  in 
1849,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Hollis  Street.  Boston,  of 
which  the  Eev.  John  Pierpont  was  some 
time  pastor,  and  in  which  he  fought  a 
hard  fight  for  the  great  temperance 
cause.  Mr.  King's  successes  in  this  posi- 
tion were  notable,  and  he  continued  in  it 
until  I860,  when  he  came  to  California. 
His  chief  distinctions  in  literature,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  were  made 
during  the  twelve  years  of  his  pastorage 
in  Boston. 

"Of  Mr.  King's  career  on  this  Coast 
our  readers  are  well  informed ;  for  no 
one  has  been  more  continually,  or  more 
prominently  than  he,  before  the  great 
public  of  California  during  the  last  four 
years.  Now  he  has  passed  suddenly,  yet 
peacefully  away.  He  died  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties;  looking  face 
to  face  with  Death;  everything  fitly  ar- 
ranged; sweetly  bidding  wife,  children 
and  friends  good-bye;  repeating  aloud 
the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  going 
serenely  down  'the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.'  " 

The  Buttetin  summary  of  his  work  in 
California  is  given  as  matter  of  informa- 
tion to  a  generation  which  ought  to  be 
reminded  of  what  they  owe  to  the  past. 

"Of  his  labors  among  us  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  speak,  for  his  record  is 
written  on  the  State.  He  identified  him- 
self at  once  with  California  and  its 
people,  urging  their  interests  on  all  oc- 
casions with  a  zeal  and  persistence  which 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  he 
been    one    of    the    first    settlers    of    the 


country.  He  looked  beyond  the  pulpit, 
and  mingled  much  with  men — touching 
life  at  nearly  all  points.  The  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources  of  our  State 
claimed  a  large  share  of  his  attention, 
and  his  lectures,  illustrated  by  quaint 
humor  as  well  as  by  deep  and  practical 
knowledge  of  his  texts,  are  fresh  as  the 
sound  of  words  spoken  yesterday  in  the 
ears  of  our  people.  His  was  one  of  those 
lovable  natures,  which  warm  to  all  men, 
and  in  consequence  his  circle  of  friends 
was  only  bounded  by  his  acquaintance — ■ 
it  is  questionable  if  he  ever  had  an 
enemy  among  all  who  knew  him,  even 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  theologia 
cal  views,  yielding  to  the  magnetic  sway 
of  his  voice  and  manner.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  pulpit,  the  prow  of  the 
world,  should  be  shut  out  from  pointing 
the  way  in  politics  when  great  principles 
are  involved,  and  early  in  the  war  he 
pronounced  against  the  rebellion  and  the 
issues  upon  which  it  was  conducted.  In 
this  respect  he  has  wielded  a  powerful 
influence,  lending  his  aid  to  the  preserl 
vation  of  harmony  in  a  State  which  at 
the  outset  seemed  likely  to  be  divided, 
carrying  the  masses  with  him  by  that 
energy  and  eloquence  which  was  give™ 
him  as  a  birthright,  and  of  Avhich  onlj 
the  hand  of  Death  could  rob  him. 

"Mr.  King's  energy  has  an  eminent  il- 
lustration in  the  history  of  his  pastoral 
labors  here.  He  found  the  Unitarian 
Society  some  $20,000  in  debt,  small  in 
numbers  and  feeble  in  strength.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  whole  debt  was  paid, 
and  the  Society  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition: before  four  years  had  expired 
a  new  church  was  built  for  him,  costing 
^00,000— to  which  he  himself  was  the 
largest  contributor,  giving  from  his  own 
pocket  $7,000  to  the  church  and  its 
furniture.  Barely  had  the  building  been 
completed  when  the  pastor  was  taken i 
away.  This  seems  irreconcilable  with 
faith,  but  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
often  inscrutable.  His  physical  health, 
never  very  robust,  suffered  much  from 
his  arduous  labors,  and  particularly 
from  the  exertions  which  he  put  forth  to 
insure  the  completion  of  this  church  and 
its  freedom  from  debt.  For  two  or  three, 
months  before  his  death,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  so  well  as  usual,  and  he 
had  frequently  spoken  of  the  necessity 
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of  giving'  up  all  literary  labor.  He 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  endure  another  year  of  work,  and 
they  were  already  agitating  the  question 
of  who  should  fill  his  pulpit  while  he 
took  a  year's  respite  from  labor  in 
travel." 

Francis  Bret  Harte  was  among  the 
most  ardent  of  Mr.  King's  admirers  and 
was  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  encour- 
agement and  devoted  friendship.  His 
tribute  to  his  benefactor  was  the  beauti- 
ful poem : 

RELIEVING  GUARD. 

Came  the  relief.     "What,  sentry,  ho! 

How  passed  the  night  through  thy  long  wait- 
ing?" 
"Cold,  cheerless,  dark, — as  may  befit 

The  hour  before  the  dawn  is  breaking." 

"No  sight?     No  sound?"     "No;  nothing  save 
The  plover  from  the  marshes  calling, 

And  in  yon  western  sky,  about 
An  hour  ago,  a  star  was  falling." 

"A  star?     There's  nothing  strange  in  that." 
"No,  nothing;   but,  above  the  thicket, 

Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  God, 
Somewhere,  had  just  relieved  a  picket." 
; — Bret  Harte. 


Life. 

Live.     For  it  still  is  good, 

Good  to  living ; 
Buoyant  of  heart  and  blood ; 

Fighting,  forgiving; 
Glad  for  the  earth  and  sky; 

Glad — for  mere  gladness; 
Grateful   (one  knows  not  why), 

Even  for  sadness; 
Finding  the  ray  of  hope 

Gleam  through  distresses; 
Building  a  larger  scope 

Out  from  successes; 
Blithe  to  the  close;    and  still 

Tendering  ever — 
Both  for  the  Good  and  Ill- 
Thanks  to  the  Giver. 

— Austin  Dobson. 


March  in  a  California  Valley. 

Purple  and  green  in  the  golden  light  the  velvet 
foothills  lie; 

Above  them  age-old  mountains  hold  grave  con- 
verse with  the  sky. 

An  orchard  ocean  gleams  beneath,  with  blooms 
for  wavelets  white, 

And  countless  stars  like  beacons  shine  through 
long  dark  hours  of  night. 

No   sounding   surf   on   deadly  rocks   the   valley 
dwellers  hear, 

But  mating  songs  of   joyous  birds  with  grace- 
notes  charm  the  ear; 

A   symnhony  triumphant   of  the  Springtime  of 
the  year. 

— Annie  Margaret  PiTce. 


Olive  Redfield  Campbell. 

On  February  18th,  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dr.  E.  L.  Rexford,  of  All  Souls'  Church, 
performed  the  last  rites  over  the  silent 
form  of  Mrs.  G.  Warren  Campbell,  for 
ten  years  or  more  an  active  member  of 
the  Oakland  Unitarian  Church,  and  also 
well  known  in  Alameda.  With  her  hus- 
band she  returned  to  their  former  home 
in  Ohio,  where  she  attended  the  church 
of  Dr.  Rexford,  who  many  years  ago  was 
the  well  loved  minister  of  a  Universalist 
church  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Rexford  paid  a  warm  tribute  of 
admiration  for  her  life  and  character. 
Born  June  21,  1842,  she  received  a  good 
education,  and  before  she  was  twenty 
became  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
her  native  town  in  Ohio.  She  married 
when  twenty-three,  Mr.  G.  Warren 
Campbell,  and  had  she  been  spared 
another  year  they  would  have  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding.  She  was  a  woman 
of  superior  intellect  and  great  refine- 
ment. She  was  independent  in  her  re- 
ligious convictions,  placing  supreme 
value  in  life.  She  lived  to  do  good. 
She  believed  character  to  be  the  true 
test  of  faith.  She  believed  we  should 
recognize  the  infinity  of  God — one  God. 
She  believed  God  infinitely  too  great  to 
be  defined  by  puny  man.  She  believed 
strongly  in  education.  She  rejected  the 
common  theological  interpretation  of 
God,  but  was  free  at  all  times  to  accord 
the  unalterable  right  to  everyone  to  con- 
struct his  own  ideas  of  God.  She  be- 
lieved we  should  applaud  the  march  of 
modern  thought  and  hail  with  delight 
the  temple  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  rising  all  about  us. 
She  believed  in  service,  and  when  in  the 
Oakland  church  was  active  in  Alliance 
work.  Her  husband  writes  that  she  had 
for  many  years  read  and  expressed  her 
interest  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 

She  was  conscious  and  fearless  to  the 
last,  meeting  the  final  event  with  the 
calmness  and  serenity  that  are  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life. 

She  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Campbell  of  Oakland,  Mr.  Rlendon 
Campbell  of  New  York,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Campbell  and  Miss  Grace  Campbell  of 
Columbus.  

There  is  no  beautifier  of  form  or  com- 
plexion or  behavior  like  the  wish  to  scat- 
ter joy,  and  not  pain,  around  us. — Rev. 
R.  W.  Emerson. 
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Contribute!) 

Accepting  the  Universe. 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 
The  Genevan  thinker  and  philosopher, 
Amiel,  speaks  of  "the  spiritualization 
of  our  animal  nature"  as  "the  task 
committed  to  the  race,"  and  he  calls  it 
"singularly  difficult."  A  generation 
later,  Jane  Addams  speaks  in  an  almost 
similar  phrase  of  "the  vast  and  check- 
ered task  of  the  moralization  of  the 
human  species." 

What  has  evolution  to  say  about 
this? 

II 

If  there  is  a  trace  of  pessimism  in  the 
phrase  quoted,  evolution  does  not  have 
it;  her  whole  attitude  is  hopeful,  for- 
ward looking,  confident.  We  may  have 
to  be 

"Content  to  breast  a  future  clothed  in 
haze." 
but  that  comes  out  of  our  limitations  ;  the 
future  is  not  only  certain,  but  the  good 
that  nature  sends  us  after  will  be 
found.  This  conviction  is  based  upon 
what  has  been.  We  need  not  go  far 
back.  Read  Lecky's  "History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals"  for  some  unmistakable 
hints  of  ethical  progress,  not  only  in 
virtue,  but  in  ideals  of  virtue.  There 
has  been  immense  gain  in  popular  in- 
telligence, and  vast  enlargement  of 
general  morality.  "No  such  average 
strength  of  temperance,  justice,  kind- 
ness, toleration  and  human  fellowship 
ever  existed  before."  And  no  one  can 
study  the  tendencies  of  the  age  with- 
out seeing  that  "the  drift  points  to- 
ward a  humane  and  benevolent  unfold- 
ing of  social  and  individual  character 
that  will  hereafter  class  even  our 
higher  civilization  as  crude  if  not 
brutal." 

If  it  be  said  that  we  have  no  higher 
rule  of  conduct  than  the  Golden  Rule, 
we  reply  that  we  are  giving  this  a  con- 
stantly  higher  interpretation  and  a 
wider  application.  We  are  beginning 
to  make  it  a  stand;) rd  for  nations  ;is 
well  as  for  men.  There  is  ;i  bond  of 
union  between  men  that  is  obliterating 
racial   prejudices,  a   unity  of  manhood. 


of  common  interests  and  purposes,  a 
sense  of  kinship,  of  brotherhood,  of 
world  unity  that  is  the  result  of  the 
play  of  great  world  forces,  not  simply 
of  religion  and  education,  but  of  the 
press,  the  telegraph  and  intercommuni- 
cation by  steamships  and  railroads.  It 
hints  at  a  time  when  this  human  world 
of  ours  will  be  transformed  from  "a 
struggle  of  forces,  to  a  fellowship  of 
individuals,"  and  the  race  will  have 
before  it 

"A  dream  of  man  and  woman, 
Diviner  but  still  human, 
Solving  the  riddle  old, 
Shaping  the  age  of  gold — " 

a  dream  never  realized  here,  but  always 
in  process  of  realization. 

In  the  higher  interests  of  mankind, 
morals  grow  slowly  from  stage  to 
stage,  and  the  moralization  of  the  race 
is  an  endless  process,  and  not  a  "task" 
which  can  be  completed.  We  are 
made  to  observe  some  moral  code  that 
comes  down  in  our  blood,  and  develop 
moral  character  in  a  natural  way,  in 
the  natural  relations  of  life,  in  the 
family,  in  the  society  of  our  fellows, 
in  the  work  of  building  the  State. 
Moral  character  comes  in  its  order. 
"Not  that  first  which  is  spiritual,  is  na- 
ture's law,  but  that  which  is  natural." 
Nature  at  first  is  concerned  with  the 
physical.  She  was  ages  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  ethical  structure, 
and  every  man  tells  over  something  of 
the  old  story  in  his  development.  He 
rehearses  his  annual  heredity.  He 
learns  to  crawl,  then  to  get  off  of  all 
fours  and  balance  himself  on  two  feet, 
lie  learns  to  talk,  and  must  begin  with 
the  alphabet  of  his  fathers,  and  one- 
third  of  his  normal  life  period  is  given 
to  physical  growth. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  passion  and 
desire.  Nature,  Emerson  Bays,  has 
overloaded  the  passion  of  love  for  pur- 
poses of  her  own."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion what  that  purpose  is:  she  means 
to  perpetuate  the  race.  The  life  of 
physical  vigor  is  made  the  basis  for 
the  moral  growth  which  is  to  follow. 
"This  vile  body."  the  apostle  called  it 
— rather  "this  body  of  our  humilia- 
tion."     No.    no.    Carlyle    put    it   better 
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when  he  said,  "You  touch  Heaven  when 
you  lay  your  hand  on  a  human  body." 
"The  spiritualization  of  our  animal  na- 
ture," Amiel  said.  No,  we  cannot  do 
that;  we  are  not  asked  to  do  that. 
"Cast  the  ape  and  tiger  out,"  Tenny- 
son said.  No,  no,  again;  that,  too,  is 
impossible  and  undesirable.  Sensa- 
tions of  bodily  vigor  and  health  will 
open  spiritual  vistas  sooner  than  en- 
feebled frames  and  nervously  debili- 
tated states.  A  neurotic  condition  is 
apt  to  be  "loose"  morally. 

"The      flesh      lusteth      against      the 
spirit,"  it  is  said.     No,  there  is  no  ulti- 
mate  discord   in   the    elements   of   hu- 
man nature.     If  we  interpret  nature  in 
terms    of    self-indulgence    because    we 
are   flesh   and   blood,   we  make  her   an 
imperious    appetite,    and    get    into    the 
mire.     So  that  the   earliest  lessons  in 
morals   are   temperance,   chastity,   self- 
control.     There  is  no  fixed   code,   only 
an  "ought"  which  shifts  with  growing 
light    and    knowledge.      That    is    right 
which    increases    life;    that    is    wrong 
which   weakens    and   deteriorates   life. 
Morals  have  a  physiological  basis,  and 
evil  courses  coarsen  the  face,  graving 
in  it,  telltale  lines  that  show  how  close 
and  intimate  is  the  bond  between  soul 
and  flesh.     Yet  it  is  true  that  "Soul 
helps  flesh  not  more  than  flesh  helps 
soul,"    as   Browning   phrases   it,    while 
nature  struggles  to  protect  her  highest 
product  by  seeing  to  it  that  degeneracy 
follows  license,  and  that  the  licentious 
die  out  in  a  few  generations. 
II. 
Man,  as  a  self-directing  being,  comes 
into  this  life-process  by  his  own  voli- 
tion.    He  must  choose  between  himself 
as  an  animal  and  a  person.     He  has  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  to  him  belongs  a 
great  destiny, 

"If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time. 
Within  himself,  from  more"  to  more." 

His  highest  freedom  as  a  person  is  to 
be  found  in  the  development  of  his  own 
personality,  and  no  man  knows  to  what 
heights  that  may  reach.  It  blossoms 
under  right  choices.  A  man's  chief 
business  is  to  learn  to  master  himself. 
He  must  respect  himself;  must  be 
stronger  than  his  desires;  must  believe 


in  the  transcendent  worth  of  manhood, 
and  believe  in  his  own  personality  as 
worth  more  than  riches. 

Christianity  has  been  a  great  factor 
here,  but  chiefly  through  the  personal- 
ity of  its  founder.  He  is  to-day  more 
than  the  whole  vast  structure  of  creed 
and  form  and  doctrine  builded  around 
his  name,  and  it  begins  to  appear  that 
even  this  system  has  its  day,  and  will 
cease  to  be — certainly,  as  a  supernatural 
scheme  for  saving  the  race. 

In  an  evolving  world, 

"All  the  forms  are  fugitive, 
All  the  substances  survive." 

The  world  is  not  static,  but  dynamic, 
and  the  thought  and  purpose,  the  con- 
stant presence  and  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  are  in  it,  and  we  must  choose 
and  act  in  harmony  with  the  great 
forces  which  lift  and  move  and  sway 
about  us.  It  is  out  of  a  conscious 
power  of  self-direction  that  we  get  the 
feeling  of  responsibility,  of  remorse, 
when  'we  go  wrong,  and  of  self-ap- 
proval when  we  have  been  true  to  our 
deepest  self. 

III. 
But  this  moralization  of  the  race  is 
slow  for  many  reasons.  It  is  delayed 
in  many  ways;  it  waits  on  knowledge, 
on  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  living,  on  the  quality  of  life  we  in- 
herit, and  the  character  of  the  family 
from  which  we  get  our  first  moral  ideas. 
Morals  wait  on  intelligence.  There  is 
slow  emergence  of  moral  discrimina- 
tion. Many  have  a  low  code  of  morals: 
many  are  unequal  to  the  demand  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  makes  upon 
them.  There  are  about  us  many  moral 
failures,  only  kept  afloat  and  borne 
along  by  the  tide  of  life  around  them. 
Education  will  help  to  remedy  this,  but 
educational  methods  are  still  imper- 
fect and  the  full  scope  of  training  for 
life  work  noyt  yet  adequately  recog- 
nized. More  college  men  fail  for  want 
of  moral  force  than  from  defective  in- 
tellectual equipment.  There  are  two 
great  ends  of  education.  Huxley 
pointed  out  one  of  these  to  increase 
knowledge,  the  other  to  "develop  the 
love  of  right  and  the  hatred  of  wrong." 
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The  accumulation  of  a  moral  here- 
dity will  help,  but  under  our  present 
system  of  economics  we  can  hardly 
look  for  this.  Our  environment  is  hurt- 
ful; it  hinders  the  development  of 
moral  character.  Our  civilization  is 
based  on  competition,  and  this  is  sub- 
stantially the  old  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  under  it  the  weak  go 
to  the  wall.  We  have  tried  to  repair 
the  damage  by  putting  the  world  in  the 
embrace  of  charity,  but  charity  is 
chiefly  an  effort  to  make  endurable 
conditions  which  should  be  cured.  Our 
standard  of  life  is  wrong:  "get  money," 
we  say,  and  this  gives  the  prizes  to  the 
strong,  the  alert,  the  unscrupulous.  It 
makes  sharpers,  swindlers,  thieves, 
tramps,  and  fills  the  land  with  dis- 
couraged men  and  multiplies  the  army 
of  the  unemployed.  No  one  who  thinks 
can  look  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  social  order. 

We  cannot  be  sure  what  is  coming, 
but  we  know  that  what  is,  is  not  work- 
ing well  for  the  many.  Our  social  or- 
der denies  to  them  the  opportunity  for 
self-development  and  self-government. 
The  novelist,  Winston  Churchill,  re- 
cently said: 

"It  is  at  last  apparent  to  our  modern 
thinkers  that,  given  the  initial  prin- 
ciple of  the  economics  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion was  founded,  and  white  slavery 
becomes  as  logical,  as  inevitable  a 
result,  as  the  answer  to  a  problem 
in  algebra.  Little  by  little  we  com- 
mercialized the  elements  of  life,  not 
stopping  at  the  most  sacred — art,  the 
theatre,  literature,  and  finally  the  very 
virtue  of  our  women." 

A  business  man  also  said  recently, 
that  "the  world  to-day  is  determined 
to  put  more  character  into  its  business 
men,  into  its  business  methods,  and 
into  its  laws  ami  institutions,"  but  that 
is  simply  saying  that  public  sentiment 
is  moving  in  that  direction.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  whole  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, but  when  we  get  a  better  social 
order  it  will  not  be  perfect. 

This,  we  must  recognize,  that  in  all 
this  movement  toward  the  complete 
moralization  of  the  race,  the  very 
process     involves     incompleteness.       It 


comes  about  very  naturally  and  in- 
evitably. The  order  under  which  we 
live  is  transient;  our  hold  on  life  is 
slight.  We  are  constantly  being  drafted 
off  by  death,  often  before  we  have 
reached  any  worthy  stage  of  moral  life. 
Then,  too,  nature  knows  for  man  no 
final  goal.  Perfection  of  character 
would  be  the  end  of  growth.  The 
world  would  die  of  monotony.  Even  a 
mellennial  reign  of  righteousness  would 
be  intolerable.  Virtue  says,  "Give  me 
the  glory  of  going  on" ;  progress  for 
such  a  being  as  man  must  be  endless; 
it  is  approximation  to,  but  non-attain- 
ment of  the  ideal. 

Now,  are  we  ready  to  face  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  ?  Incompleteness 
here — this  fragmentary  and  unfinished 
life — involves  another  life — another 
world — an  eternal  process  of  unfolding 
and  development.  It  gives  a  reason 
for  the  continuity  of  life  that  springs 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  life  itself.  It 
takes  hold  upon  that  which  is  deepest 
in  us — 

"This  wish  that  of  the  living  whole. 

No  life  may  fail  of  good  at  last" ; 

though  looking  upon  Poe,   and   Byron, 

and    Burns,    or    even    upon    some    one 

dearer  to  us, 

"With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw, 

Of  passion  with  eternal  law." 

The  very  incompleteness  of  the  pro- 
cess here  sweeps  away  the  cloud  which 
our  ignorance  had  generated  over  an- 
other world  as  a  monstrous  drama  of 
resurrections,  judgments  and  finalities 
If  we  may  judge  from  what  is.  it  is 
simply  another  stavge  in  the  endless 
process  of  making  men — of  developing 
personality. 

The  fact  of  incompleteness  here  in- 
volves the  persistency  of  evil,  carrying- 
over  into  the  next  generation  the  work 
begun  in  this,  and  this  in  turn  asks  our 
confidence  in  the  Eternal  Purpose 
which  brought  us  here,  in  the  will,  the 
intelligence  and  the  goodness  that  is 
behind  the  whole  movement,  It  is  a 
long,  slow,  painful,  educational  process. 
hut  it  has  in  it  rapture  as  well  as  tears. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  being 
made. 

We  stand  aghast  in  low  moments,  at 
the  immensitv  of  the  work  before  us. 
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the  reduction  of  poverty  and  vice  and 
crime,  but  we,  ourselves,  are  made  bet- 
ter by  the  very  effort  to  make  a  better 
and  happier  world.  What  we  actually 
see  is  a  world  of  imperfect  beings  grow- 
ing better  by  struggling  against  their 
own  imperfections.  So  we  learn  to  strike 
the  heroic  note,  and  welcome 

"So  we  learn  to  strike  the  heroic  note, 
and  welcome 

"The  arduous  strife, 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is 
given." 

We  learn  to  say  with  George  Mere- 
dith—  himself,  an  "essential  heretic," 
but  a  steadfast  fighter  —  that  "the  im- 
pulse to  face  everything  that  can  befall 
us  in  the  faith  that  it  can  be  stamped 
with  heroism,  is  a  sign  that  the  soul  of 
man  can  conquer  in  the  battle."  We 
may  learn  to  know  with  him, 

"The  rapture  of  the  forward  look," 
and  to  be  sure  with  him,  that  "we  shall 
gain  if  we  are  valiant  what  will  content 
the  valiant." 

Just  California. 

'Twixt  the  seas  and  the  deserts, 

'Twixt  the  wastes  and  the  waves, 
Betweeu  the  sands  of  buried  lands 

And  ocean's  coral  caves, 
It  lies  not  East  nor  West. 

But  like  a   scroll  unfurled, 
Where  the  hand  of  God  hath  hung  it, 

Down  the  middle  of  the  world. 

It  lies  where  God  hath  spread  it, 

In  the  gladness  of  his  eyes, 
Like  a  flame  of  jeweled  tapestry 

Beneath  His  shining  skies; 
With  the  green  of  woven  meadows, 

And  the  hills  in  golden  chains, 
The  light  of  leaping  rivers, 

And  the  flash  of  poppied  plains. 

Days  rise  that  gleam  in  glory, 

Days  die  with  sunset's  breeze, 
While  from  Cathay  that  was  of  old 

Sail  countless  argosies; 
Morns  break  again  in  splendor 

O'er  the  giant,  new-born  West, 
But  of  all  the  lands  God  fashioned, 

'Tis  this  land  is  the  best. 

Sun  and  dews  that  kiss  it, 

Balmy  winds  that  blow, 
The  stars  in  clustered  diadems 

Upon  its  peaks  of  snow; 
The  mighty  mountains  o'er  it, 

Below,  the  white  seas  swirled — 
Just   California   stretching   down 

The  middle  of  the  world. 

— John  S.  McGroarty. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Unitarianism. 

By  Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 

II. 
UNITARIANISM    IN   ENGLAND. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  ferment 
of  Antitrinitarian  thought  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  We  have  seen  it  com- 
pletely suppressed  in  Italy  by  the  In- 
quisition; put  down  by  fire  in  Switzer- 
land under  Calvin,  and  exiled  from  Po- 
land through  the  influence  of  the  Jesu- 
its; and  had  we  traced  the  course  of 
things  in  Transylvania  we  should  have 
found  it  long  severely  repressed  even 
there.  We  have  now  to  trace  a  similar 
ferment  in  England,  naturally  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  us.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  original  sources  of  Unita- 
rianism in  England  seem  to  have  been 
Italian.  But  there  were  numerous  con- 
tributory streams  of  influence  which 
eventually  became  poured  together;  all 
of  them  made  larger  by  a  fresh  study  of 
the  Bible.  Besides  Ochino  and  Contio, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
elder  Socinus  was  in  England  for  a  year 
about  the  same  time  with  the  former; 
Juan  de  Reyna,  an  avowed  disciple  of 
Servetus,  was  minister  of  a  Spanish  con- 
gregation in  London  for  five  years  not 
long  after  his  master's  death;  radical 
Anabaptists  came  over  from  Holland  and 
settled  as  early  as  the  'thirties  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  six  of  them  were 
later  burnt  at  the  stake  for  Antitrini- 
tarian and  similar  heresies ;  and  the 
"Strangers'  Church,"  opened  in  1550  for 
the  religious  accommodation  of  foreign- 
ers, seems  to  have  been  a  fertile  seed-bed 
for  heresy.  Thus  many  germs  for  a  later 
Unitarian  infection  must  have  got  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  More  firm 
and  deep  was  doubtless  the  impression 
made  by  Socinian  books  from  the  press 
at  Rakow,  of  which  the  Raeovian  Cate- 
chism attracted  so  much  public  attention 
that  it  was  twice  ordered  burnt  by  act 
of  Parliament— in  1614  and  1652.  '  The 
effect  of  such  works  may  be  seen  in  Mil- 
ton's "Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine," 
in  several  works  of  John  Locke,  called 
"the  Socinus  of  his  age,"  in  William 
Penn's  "Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"— 
all  of  them  later  circulated  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  Unitarian  Association  for  their 
value  as  Unitarian  tracts.  The  heresy 
had  become  so  menacing  by  1640  that 
Parliament  passed  an  act  excommuni- 
cating: printers,  importers,  and  even 
readers  of  Socinian  books,  and  soon  af- 
terwards the  denial  of  the  Trinity  was 
made  a  capital  crime ;  while  Unitarians 
did  not  enjoy  full  civil  rights  until  1841. 
Again  we  have  to  ask  whether  Unitarian- 
ism  might  not  have  soon  grown  to  be 
the  dominant  theology  of  the  age  had 
it  had  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  except 
the  right  to  be  presented  freely  on  its 
own  merits. 

Restrictions  of  space  compel  me  re- 
gretfully to  pass  by  with  only  a  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  John  Biddle,  "the 
father  of  English  Unitarianism,"  its  first 
public  propagandist,  the  one  who  first 
gathered  a  Unitarian  congregation,  who 
for  proclaiming  the  faith  that  was  in  him 
spent  nearly  his  whole  mature  life  in 
prison,  released  each  time  only  to  preach 
himself  into  prison  again,  until  in  his 
sixth  confinement  he  died  of  a  prison 
disease  at  the  age  of  47.  He  and  many 
others  like  him  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises.  They  were  devout 
believers  of  the  religion  they  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  Like  the  Socinian 
prophets  that  were  before  them,  they 
worshipped  Christ,  and  Emlyn  published 
a  book  in  defense  of  the  practice.  But 
they  wrought  and  suffered  separately. 

It  was  long,  indeed,  before  Unitarian- 
ism in  England  even  began  to  become  a 
distinct  movement  with  either  center  or 
circumference.  For  112  years  elapsed 
between  Biddle's  death  in  1662,  and 
Lindsey's  opening  the  first  Unitarian 
chapel  in  London  in  1774.  In  all  this 
century  and  more  our  thought  was  be- 
coming quietly  diffused,  though  for  the 
most  part  in  less  pronounced  form,  and 
in  the  guise  of  heresies  lessextreme 
than  naked  Socinianism.  The  most  not- 
able  Bingle  phase  of  development  was 
in  the  so-called  "Trinitarian  Contro- 
versy," which  was  carried  on  witli 
a  good  deal  (if  liveliness  within  the 
Established  Church  for  a  genera- 
tion after  1690.  It  did  not  issne  in 
Unitarianism:  but  it  softened  down 
Trinitarianism  a  good  deal,  made  Lati- 
tndinarianisin    familiar,    and    payed   the 


way  for  a  state  of  things  in  which  even 
a  clergyman  far  on  the  road  toward  Uni- 
tarian views  of  God  and  Christ  may  yet 
maintain  his  position  in  the  church  with- 
out serious  challenge,  save  perhaps  from 
his  own  conscience.    For  the  rest,  about 
all  that  we  hear  of  during  the  most  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  that  this  or  that 
person,  often  of  eminence,  held  Arian, 
Sabellian,  Socinian  or  Unitarian  views; 
but  hardly  any  of  these  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  the  orthodoxy  of  either  the 
Establishment  or  Dissent.  The  only  ex- 
ception of  importance  that  I  recall  is 
Thomas     Emlyn,    who   for   his   private 
opinions,   Arian   rather   than    Socinian, 
though  he  considered  himself  "a  scrip- 
tural  Trinitarian,"   was   prosecuted   by 
the  Non-Conformists,  fined  and  impris- 
oned,  and  preaching  for  a   short  time 
afterwards   to    an   independent   congre- 
gation in  London  became  the  first  min- 
ister in   England  publicly  to  take  the 
Unitarian  name.     The  truth  is  that  dur- 
ing the  most  of  the  eighteenth  century 
theological  interest  in   England  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  the  controversy  with 
Deism  that  our  own  line  of  thought  was 
for  the  time  relegated  to  the  background. 
Something  was  needed  to  clear  the  air 
and    to    define  the  issue,  before  Unita- 
rianism should  make  further  progress. 
This    something   was   supplied    by    two 
men — Joseph  Priestley,  a  Dissenter.  Avho, 
through    vigorous    and   persistent    theo- 
logical controversy,   carried   on   to  such 
an  extent  that  his  collected  writings  fill 
twenty-five  stately  octavo  volumes,  fur- 
nished the  movement  with  a  system  of 
doctrine,  and  Theophilus  Lindsey.  who, 
through  conspicuous  ease  of  conscience, 
held  the  mirror  up  before  the  liberalizing 
spirits  in  the  Established  Church, 
the  Established  Church. 

Here,  as  before,  for  lack  of  time  I 
must  not  speak  of  Priestley's  most  inter- 
esting  and  dramatic  career,  but  only  of 
his  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Unitarianism.  Though  known  to  the 
world  at  large  mostly  for  his  notable 
scientific  achievements,  he  held  theology 
as  his  main  interest  in  life,  and  science 
only  as  an  intellectual  recreation  ;  and 
lie  gave  Unitarianism  the  first  body  of 
doctrine  it  had  had  since  Socinus,  nearly 
two  centuries  before.     His  own  thought 
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contained  what  would  appear  to  us  to 
be  glaring  inconsistencies.  Profoundly 
religious  in  his  own  faith,  he  was  yet 
a  determinist  in  morals  and  a  material- 
ist in  philosophy.  Disowning  early  in 
life  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinism  he  had  inherited,  and  holding 
the  most  radical  views  as  to  Jesus,  he 
nevertheless  believed  in  the  gospel  mira- 
cles as  literally  true,  and  held  that  the 
test  of  one's  Christianity  consisted  in 
one's  belief  in  these  as  facts.  Some  of  his 
writings  were  circulated  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  both  England  and  America, 
the  more  on  account  of  his  fame  as  a 
scientist ;  and  by  frankly  and  fearlessly 
accepting  the  name  of  Unitarian  he  en- 
couraged many  others  in  dissenting  cir- 
cles to  do  the  same,  and  by  his  influence 
gave  the  set  to  English  Unitarianism 
which  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  Martineau's  type  of 
theology  gained  the  ascendancy.  What 
was  this  theology  of  Priestly?  It  was 
a  cold,  uninspiring  rationalism.  Though 
a  man  of  earnest  piety  himself,  he  inter- 
preted religion  in  accordance  with  his 
philosophy — that  of  Locke  and  Hartley 
— as  merely  an  intellectual  belief  in  cer- 
tain historical  facts.  No  very  warm- 
hearted religious  life  could  ever  come 
from  such  an  interpretation  of  religion, 
nor  did  it,  where  his  influence  ruled; 
and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  English 
Unitarianism  to  have  the  current  of  so 
large  a  section  of  it  set  for  so  long  a 
time  in  this  direction. 

Widely  and  deeply  as  he  influenced 
Unitarian  thought  in  England,  Priestley 
was  practically  driven  from  the  country 
to  America  in  1794  without  having  given 
Unitarianism  any  impulse  toward  effec- 
tive organization ;  and  it  might  have 
waited  long  for  organized  expression  but 
for  the  work  of  Theophilus  Lindsey,  his 
opposite  in  almost  every  respect  —  by 
training  and  temper  a  churchman,  by  na- 
ture a  mystic,  averse  to  controversy,  do- 
voted  to  works  of  charity.  Lindsey  was 
the  first  of  the  Latitudinarians  to  with- 
draw from  the  ministry  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  conscience'  sake ;  and 
he  established  the  first  avowedly  Unita- 
rian church  in  England.  His  example 
was  presently  followed  by  a  few  others, 
his  movement  grew,  his  chapel  in  Essex 


Street  became  the  precursor  of  British 
Unitarian  headquarters,  and  it  was  he 
that  first  gave  the  Unitarian  movement 
in  England  coherence  by  beginning  what 
has  remained  an  unbroken  historical  or- 
ganization to  the  present  day.  About 
this  movement  as  a  nucleus  there  gath- 
ered in  time  the  congregations  of  various 
origin  —  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Method- 
ist, and  others,  which,  together  with  those 
founded  by  missionary  effort,  compose 
the  Unitarian  fellowship  of  England  to- 
day. The  history  of  this  movement  in 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
marked  by  any  notable  crises  or  epochs. 
Partly  helped  on  by  the  influence  of 
Channing,  the  theology  of  English  Uni- 
tarianism gradually  followed  Martineau, 
as  the  century  wore  on,  from  the  cold 
rationalism  of  Priestley  to  a  deeply 
spiritual  interpretation  of  religion. 

Organically  two  conflicting  tendencies 
have  run  side  by  side  to  the  present  day : 
the  one  broad,  scholarly,  unsectarian,  dis- 
inclined to  adopt  even  the  Unitarian 
name;  the  other  less  scholarly,  but  ar- 
dently denominational,  aggressive,  and 
effective  in  propaganda.  The  outward 
development  has  in  general  followed  the 
same  lines  as  we  have  known  in  America, 
and  has  as  a  rule  followed  in  our  steps 
as  to  organization,  but  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  afterwards.  The  movement 
is  notably  strong  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  merely  that  of  an  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy. Although  under  the  disadvant- 
age of  a  double  handicap,  that  of  dissent 
and  that  of  heresy,  and  although  engaged 
in  almost  constant  struggle  for  religious 
freedom  and  equality,  it  has  been 
adorned  by  a  long  list  of  very  notable 
and  very  noble  names,  and  has  made 
very  slow  yet  steady  gains.  As  in  Amer- 
ica, it  has  shown  large  interest  in  edu- 
cation, social  betterment,  and  moral 
reform.  It  seems  to  hate  prospects  of 
more  vigorous  life  and  greater  coher- 
ence in  future ;  and  we  may  be  glad  to 
hope  that  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  a  Congre- 
gational minister  of  distinction  in  Lon- 
don, spoke  truly  some  years  ago  when 
he  said,  "Unitarianism  in  one  form  or 
another  is  presenting  itself  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  country  with  a  force 
and  with  a  sincerity  which  makes  a  deep 
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impression  on  large  numbers  of  profess- 
ing Christians.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  not  seen  Unitarianism  so  confident 
or  so  powerful  since  the  days  of  Chan- 
ning  and  Parker  in  America." 

UNITARIANISM    IN    AMERICA. 

Coming  now  at  length  to  the  history 
of  Unitarianism  in  America,  I  must  say 
first  of  all  that  though  more  or  less  akin 
to  Socinianism  on  the  continent  and 
Unitarianism  in  England,  it  did  not 
spring  directly  from  either  of  these.  It 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  early  New 
England  Congregationalism,  and  has  al- 
ways been  proud  of  its  ancestry.  The 
first  cause  tending  toward  the  rise  of 
Unitarian  thought  in  America,  and  the 
most  persistent  one,  was  doubtless  the  in- 
dependent study  of  the  Scriptures.  Next 
was  the  wide  reading  in  the  Colonies, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  of  liberal  English  thinkers  of 
orthodox  name,  which  promoted  a  gen- 
erous tolerance  of  difference  of  opinion 
in  religion  and  a  more  or  less  common 
impatience  with  bondage  to  creeds.  Thus 
was  paved  the  way  for  a  marked  reac- 
tion against  Calvinism  whenever  that 
should  be  presented  in  its  naked  form, 
as  it  was  by  Whitefield  and  Edwards  in 
the  great  awakening  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  direct  in- 
fluence of  English  Unitarian  thought 
was  apparently  very  small.  But  one 
English  Unitarian  book  seems  to  have 
been  reprinted,  and  no  other  is  known 
even  to  have  circulated  much  in  New 
England  before  the  Revolution.  After 
tbe  Revolution,  Priestley,  Lindsey  and 
others  had  an  increasing  influence  on 
this  side  of  the  water;  but  they  may  be 
said  simply  to  have  accelerated  a  move- 
ment that  would  have  gone  on  in  any 
event.  Indeed,  even  this  must  be  said 
with  qualification  :  for  the  humanitarian 
views  (if  Priestley  and  the  Unitarian 
name  of  Lindsey  served  to  prejudice 
American  liberal  Christians  against  Eng- 
lish Unitarianism  much  more  than  to 
render  it  acceptable. 

For  a  generation  ending  with  1805 
that  was  going  on  within  New  England 
Congregationalism  (especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts)  which  has  now  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more  been  going  on  in  the  Con- 
gregational   and    other   churches    of   our 


day.  The  men  of  liberal  tendency  were 
gradually  letting  certain  old  doctrines 
slip  silently  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
keeping  their  change  of  views  for  the 
most  part  prudently  to  themselves,  yet 
habitually  avoiding  certain  dogmas  in 
their  preaching.  The  conservatives  did 
not  fail  to  observe  what  was  going  on; 
but  it  was  hard  to  convict  of  heresy  those 
who  kept  their  heresy  so  carefully  to 
themselves.  Even  when  the  election  of 
an  acknowledged  liberal  as  professor  of 
theology  at  Harvard  showed  to  which 
side  that  ancient  Puritan  institution  was 
gravitating,  the  conservatives  could  do 
nothing  but  give  vent  to  their  indigna- 
tion in  words,  and  then  make  the  future 
sure  by  going  off  to  Andover  and  estab- 
lishing a  seminary  upon  such  founda- 
tions that,  as  they  thought,  it  should 
forever  proclaim  a  stagnant  theology, 
without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing. And  although  from  1810  on  con- 
servatives were  more  and  more  refusing 
to  exchange  with  liberals,  and  by  1812 
only  two  of  the  Boston  churches  re- 
mained orthodox,  yet  it  was  still  only  a 
family  difference,  which  might  yet  be 
healed.  The  liberals  professed  at  most 
only  liberal  Christianity,  strongly  em- 
phasizing practical  rather  than  doctrinal 
religion;  beyond  this  contending  simply 
for  Christian  charity,  open-mindedness, 
and  liberty  of  interpretation,  as  con- 
trasted with  sectarian  narrowness,  ex- 
clusiveness  of  spirit,  and  bondage  to 
creeds.  Only  two  ministers,  and  they  in 
Connecticut,  had  so  openly  proclaimed 
their  disbelief  in  the  Trinity  as  to  be 
brought  to  book  and  to  lose  their  pulpits 
for  it:  and  only  one  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  the  Episcopalian 
King's  Chapel,  had  had  its  pulpit  pro- 
faned by  an  Antitrinitarian  sermon. 
The  orthodox  were  persistently  contend- 
ing that  the  liberals  ought  squarely  and 
honestly  to  admit  how  far  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  but 
they  were  unable  to  force  the  desired 
admission:  while  the  liberals  had  no  in- 
clination to  withdraw,  still  less  to  form 
a  new  sect.  Indeed,  they  disagreed  wide- 
ly among  themselves,  and  thus  far  rep- 
resented merely  an  incoherent  liberal 
drift,  without  platform  or  policy  to 
follow. 
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Thus  things  drifted  for  some  ten  un- 
happy years,  until  in  1815  something 
happened  which  brought  the  liberals 
from  cover,  and  fixed  a  name  upon  them. 
In  that  year  the  conservatives  discov- 
ered a  chapter  in  a  life  of  Lindsey,  pub- 
lished in  London  three  years  before, 
which  related  the  progress  of  Unitarian 
views  in  America,  and  published  corre- 
spondence from  Boston  giving  specific 
names  and  instances.  The  orthodox  with 
righteous  joy  reprinted  this  chapter  and 
circulated  it  widely  as  palpable  evidence 
in  support  of  their  contention.  They  re- 
newed the  charge  that  the  New  England 
liberals  were  Unitarians  in  disguise ;  that 
they  were  therefore  systematic  hypo- 
crites ;  and  that  Christian  fellowship  with 
them  should  cease.  It  was  thus  that  lib- 
eral Christianity  in  America  had  fas- 
tened upon  it  by  its  opponents  the  name 
that  it  has  ever  since  borne,  and  is  now 
at  length  proud  to  wear.  But  in  spite 
of  the  identification  of  the  two  move- 
ments which  the  life  of  Lindsey  had 
made,  the  first  part  of  this  charge  was 
unjust  and  unfair.  While  frankly  not 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
its  proper  sense,  yet  the  New  England 
liberal  Christians  were  not  Unitarians  by 
any  connotation  which  the  word  then 
bore  in  England.  Indeed,  they  were 
most  of  them  profoundly  out  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  materialistic,  sensationalist, 
humanitarian  type  of  theology  which 
Priestlev  had  impressed  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Unitarianism  of  that  period.  They 
were  spiritually-minded  and  deeply  de- 
vout in  their  temper,  and  were  generally 
Arian  in  their  Christology.  The  charge 
made  in  1805  that  Professor  Ware  was  a 
Unitarian  had  been  sincerely  resented  as 
calumny. 

The  breach  was  now  irreparably  made, 
however,  and  was  speedily  widened  by 
controversy  —  the  widespread,  melan- 
choly and  bitter  "Unitarian  Contro- 
versy," which  rent  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism for  a  generation  from 
very  early  in  the  century  till  1835.  The 
result  of  it  was  to  clarify  the  liberal 
position  to  the  liberals  themselves  as  well 
as  to  others,  and  to  make  clearer  the  lines 
of  future  cleavage.  Channing,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  the  leader  and 
spokesman  of  the  liberals,  preached  at 


Baltimore  in  1819  the  famous  ordina- 
tion sermon  which,  in  maintaining  the 
thesis  that  the  beliefs  of  Unitarians  are 
both  scriptural  and  reasonable,  gave 
those  doctrines  their  first  definition  by 
one  who  could  speak  with  authority,  and 
thus  furnished  the  movement  with  a  plat- 
form. This  led  to  renewed  and  pro- 
longed controversy  which  lasted,  over 
one  phase  or  another  of  disputed  matters, 
until  1835,  by  which  time  all  had  been 
said  that  could  be  said  on  either  side, 
both  parties  were  invincibly  persuaded 
of  the  correctness  of  their  own  positions, 
and  the  division  was  complete — so  to 
remain,  at  least  until  the  oxthodox  should 
again  open  the  doors  of  exclusion  that 
were  then  so  sharply  closed  and  barred. 
After  disputed  property  rights  had  been 
settled,  it  was  found  that  the  Unitarians 
could  count  some  125  churches,  mostly 
within  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston. 

But  it  was  not  yet  time  for  peace.  The 
Unitarians  had  settled  accounts  with  the 
orthodox,  but  had  more  accounts  than 
they  realized  to  settle  with  one  another. 
The  position  which  Unitarianism  had 
now  reached,  though  it  had  discarded 
completely  enough  the  objectionable  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism,  was  still  conserva- 
tive. It  was  libera!  in  its  spirit,  devout 
in  its  temper,  ethical  in  its  interest ;  but 
it  had  worked  out  no  fundamental  theo- 
logy of  its  own.  Its  attitude  toward 
Christianity  was  precisely  that  of  the 
English  apologetics  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Christianity  was  founded  upon 
the  Scriptures ;  it  was  to  be  accepted  be- 
cause it  was  a  religion  of  divine  origin, 
as  proved  by  the  supernatural  character 
and  the  supernatural  works  of  its  found- 
er, and  by  the  prophecies  made  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  fulfilled  in  the  New. 
If  these  foundations  should  be  under- 
mined, Christianity  would  be  over- 
thrown. Noav  no  movement  of  vitality 
could  spring  out  of  a  merely  traditional 
position  unquestionably  accepted,  such  as 
this  was.  Radical  thinking  —  indepen- 
dent thinking  which  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter — had  to  be  done.  The  fer- 
ment for  this  new  and  necessary  move- 
ment of  thought  was  furnished  by  the 
philosophy  of  Trancendentalism,  and  it 
was  applied,  however  unintentionally,  by 
Emerson    and   Parker.      Although   most 
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Unitarians  would  doubtless  have  been 
content  to  have  the  reform  stop  where 
it  was,  there  were  but  three  years  be- 
tween the  last  gun  of  the  old  controversy 
and  the  first  gun  of  the  new.  It  was 
Emerson's  Divinity  School  address  in 
1838  that  initiated  the  new  movement; 
and  the  radical  novelty  with  which  he 
shocked  the  world  was  the  teaching  that 
the  religious  sentiment,  instead  of  be- 
ing justified  merely  by  external  facts  of 
history,  is  intuitive ;  and  that  men  should 
therefore  in  the  interest  of  religion  itself 
transfer  the  emphasis  in  religion  from  its 
external  and  historical  aspects  to  the 
declarations  of  God  within  their  own 
souls.  The  commotion  which  this  ad- 
dress stirred  up  is  now  almost  incred- 
ible. It  was  stigmatized  as  pantheistic, 
and  even  atheistic  ;  and  perhaps  the  mild- 
est thing  said  of  it  by  its  critics  was 
Professor  Norton's  characterization  of  it 
as  the  ''latest  form  of  infidelity."  The 
whole  issue  was  whether  Christianity  is 
supernaturally  revealed  to  man,  or  is 
essentially  innate  in  his  own  soul  — 
whether  the  seat  of  authority  is  external 
or  internal.  Perhaps  little  would  have 
come  of  all  this  after  all,  for  Emerson 
would  not  enter  into  controversy  over  it, 
and  was  content  to  let  what  he  had  said 
go  on  its  own  merits,  had  not  another 
arisen  who  never  shrank  from  a  fight. 
Three  years  later,  in  1841,  Theodore 
Parker  preached  an  ordination  sermon 
in  South  Boston  on  the  "Transient  and 
the  Permanent  in  Christianity."  He  did 
not  intend  to  break  into  controversy,  and 
indeed  was  surprised  enough  when  one 
ensued:  but  the  kernel  of  his  sermon 
was  that  the  permanent  element  in  Chris- 
tianity is  contained  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  which  stands  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  and  needs  no  external  confirma- 
tion— is  not  strengthened  by  miracles, 
even  granting  that  they  are  true.  It  was 
the  orthodox  this  time  that  commenced 
the  attack,  raising  the  question  whether 
Unitarianism  stood  for  such  doctrine  as 
this.  The  Unitarians,  sensitive  al  hav- 
ing their  essential  Christianity  chal- 
lenged, made  haste  to  disclaim  their 
approval,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
matter  perfectly  clear,  went  on  to  treat 
Parker  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican. 
Thus    began    the    Parker    controversy. 


which  rent  the  denomination  until  the 
Civil  War  swallowed  it  up  in  larger 
issues.  Originally  a  question  as  to  the 
importance  of  miracles  to  Christianity, 
it  presently  came  to  involve  the  whole 
general  question,  What  is  essential  to 
Christianity,  and  who  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  Christians?  What  soon  came  to 
be  known  as  ^Radicalism  kept  steadily 
spreading;  the  older  and  traditionally 
conservative  generation  passed  away,  a 
new  generation  came  forward  into  a  new 
world  of  evolution  in  scientific  and  of 
higher  criticism  in  theological  thought, 
so  that  the  whole  controversy  has  long 
since  been  not  so  much  settled  as  out- 
grown. The  regrettable  feature  of  it, 
apart  from  the  bitterness  it  engendered, 
was  the  fact  that  it  absorbed  so  large  a 
part  of  the  energies  of  the  denomination 
that  our  movement  made  almost  no  prog- 
ress in  the  country  for  a  full  generation. 

Into  two  phases  of  later  controversy  I 
cannot  now  enter  as  I  should  like,  and 
must  merely  mention  their  results.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  good  name  of  Uni- 
tarianism from  corruption  there  were 
many  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  who 
repeatedly  tried  to  have  at  least  a  simple 
creed  adopted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence as  a  test  for  admission.  The  temp- 
tation was  great,  for  some  of  the  more 
extreme  radicals  certainly  said  and  did 
things  that  brought  great  reproach  upon 
our  movement,  and  did  it  no  little  injury. 
But  the  temptation  was  steadfastly  re- 
sisted, and  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
that  the  question  will  ever  be  raised 
again.  Certain  doctrinal  implications 
did,  indeed,  get  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Conference,  and  long  proved  a  stum- 
bling-block to  lovers  of  perfect  freedom: 
but  even  those  are  now  gone  these  nearly 
ten  years. 

The  other  phase  centered  about  what 
was  known  as  the  "Western  Issue,"  and 
was    simply    the    National    Conference 
question  over  again  as  to  the  limits  of 
denominational   fellowship;  only  it  was 
fought  out  more  bitterly,  and  pushed  a  j 
step    further.     It  lasted   from   1885  to 
1892.     In  the  Western   Conference  rad- 
icalism had  gone  to  its  furthest  extreme,  j 
and  men  Mere  claiming  whatever  advant-  j 
age  or  honor  there  might  be  in  the  Uni-  j 
tarian   name,  and   were  helping  to  give 
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Unitarianism  its  character  in  the  public 
mind,  who  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
pretty  much  all  for  which  Unitarianism 
as  a  religious  movement  had  been  sup- 
posed to  stand.  The  question  was  there- 
fore urged  whether  our  future  as  an  or- 
ganized movement  in  those  parts  did  not 
demand  that  we  should  take  some  posi- 
tion that  would  at  least  commit  the  West- 
ern Conference  to  theism,  and  by  impli- 
cation disown  those  spirits  who  did  not 
acknowledge  even  belief  in  God.  Though 
in  a.  sense  a  local  controversy,  it  was 
watched  with  grave  interest  by  the  whole 
denomination,  and  was  the  most  ob- 
stinately contested  internal  struggle  we 
have  ever  had.  The  apparent  question 
was,  whether  the  Conference  should 
stand  for  Christian  theism  or  only  for 
ethics  without  being  committed  to  re- 
ligion. But  the  real  question  was 
whether  a  conference,  the  great  majority 
of  whose  members  were  admittedly 
the  istic  and  Christian,  should  refuse 
its  fellowship  to  an  occasional  doubt- 
er whose  ethical  ends  were  its  own — 
whether  Christian  belief  and  worship  is 
an  end  in  itself,  or  a  means  toward  an 
ultimate  end  in  righteousness.  It  was, 
in  fact,  not  doctrine  that  was  the  matter 
in  controversy  at  all,  but  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  limits  of  denom- 
inational freedom.  When  the  answer 
was  at  last  reached,  it  was  the  only  one 
that  would  not  have  left  a  question  to 
be  perpetually  reopened — "that  we  con- 
dition our  fellowship  on  no  dogmatic 
tests."  To  some  it  seemed  like  a  virtual 
surrender  to  agnosticism,  atheism,  mate- 
rialism, and  every  other  dreadful  nega- 
tion. But  by  nowT  it  has  become  prac- 
tically a  part  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  the  denomination,  I  think — al- 
most an  axiom,  that  it  is  not  belief, 
avowed  or  implied,  that  furnishes  our 
bond  of  union,  but  devotion  to  a  common 
purpose. 

Of  course  there  may,  and  do,  come  into 
the  fellowship  of  our  ministry  men  who 
have  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  religion,  or  who 
presently  lose  what  little  they  had ;  and 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  they  greatly 
Aveaken  or  altogether  ruin  their  churches, 
leaving  behind  them  a  wreck  for  some  one 
else  to  rebuild,  and  often  bringing  dis- 


credit and  popular  misunderstanding  up- 
on our  cause  at  large.  But  we  recognize 
this  as  after  all  the  lesser  evil,  and  we 
trust  to  the  sanity  and  wholesomemind- 
edness  of  our  people  at  large  to  keep  our 
movement  in  the  right  key. 

And  so  I  think  we  have  at  last,  espe- 
cially here  in  America  where  we  have 
worked  the  matter  out  most  fully, 
achieved  that  goal  toward  which  my  pa- 
per set  out  in  its  first  sentence,  the  goal 
of  complete  intellectual  freedom  in  re- 
ligion, unlimited  by  either  dogma,  tra- 
dition, or  polity. 


An  Appeal  to  Be  Heeded. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  at  Berkeley  has  as  yet  no  avail- 
able endowment  for  scholarships.  Most 
of  the  students  in  the  school  require  to 
be  assisted  from  scholarship  funds,  and 
these  have  up  to  the  present  year  been 
given  in  sufficient  amount  from  various 
Alliances  and  from  individuals.  How- 
ever, this  year  the  number  of  students 
needing  such  assistance  is  larger  and 
the  demands  made  upon  the  scholarship 
funds  have  been  greater  than  usual, 
while  at  the  same  time  gifts  for  the  pur- 
pose have  thus  far  been  considerably 
smaller  than  usual.  The  result  is  that 
the  scholarship  fund  for  the  year  is  al- 
most entirely  exhausted,  and  unless  it 
can  be  speedily  replenished,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  two  of  the  students  to  give 
up  their  studies  for  the  ministry.  The 
sum  of  $300  or  $400  is  wanted  to  meet 
these  needs  up  to  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year;  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
plain  statement  of  the  case  will  so  ap- 
peal to  friends  of  our  cause  that  they 
will  be  glad  at  once  to  supply  the  amount 
needed.  The  scholarships  are  given 
either  as  prizes  to  students  who  have 
attained  high  rank  in  their  studies,  or 
else  as  loans  to  be  afterwards  repaid; 
and  they  are  in  no  case  given  excepting 
to  men  who  show  real  promise  of  useful- 
ness in  our  ministry.  Contributions 
should  be  addressed  to  President  Earl 
M.  Wilbur,  Dana  Street  and  Allston 
Way,  Berkeley. 
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Department  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference. 

By  request  we  reprint  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  the  Conference  is 
governed.  The  next  session  will  be 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  early  in  May, 
and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  prepare  for  it. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  that 
section  of  Article  III  which  prescribes 
that  only  societies  which  shall  contribute 
to  the  Conference  treasury  are  eligible 
to  membership. 

Revised  Constitution  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

The   name    of    this    association   shall   be   the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Article  II. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  Conference  shall  be  to 
promote  the  religious  life  and  mutual  sympathy 
of  the  societies  which  unite  in  it  and,  by  the 
raising  of  funds  and  in  other  ways,  to  co-oper- 
ate in  missionary  and  reform  work. 
Article  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  in  this  Conference  shall  consist 
of: 

1st.    The  Directors  of  the  Conference; 
2d.     Ex    officio    the    Field    Secretary    and 
Field   Agent   of  the   American   Uni- 
tarian   Association     for    the   Pacific 
Coast ; 
3d.     The  religious  societies  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  that,  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the   Conference  and   for  the 
then    current   year,    shall    have   con- 
tributed thereto  in  money. 
Each  of  such  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
representation,    at   the   annual  meeting   of   the 
Conference,    of    three    delegates    and    an    addi- 
tional  delegate   for  each   one  hundred   families 
connected    therewith ;    such    delegateship    to   be 
evidenced  by  a  certificate  signed  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the    societies    to    be  thereby  repre- 
sented.    Each  member  and  delegate  present  in 
person  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
shall  bo  entitled  to  one  vote  or  ballot  on  every 
matter   submitted    to    the    Conference   at   such 
meeting;  provided,  any  person  who  may  be  both 
member  of  and  delegate  to  the  Conference  shall 
be  entitled  to  but  one  such  vote  or  ballot. 
Article  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Conference,  in  addition 
to  the  Directors,  shall  consist  of: 

First:  A  President  and  a  First  and  a  Sec- 
ond Vice-President; 

Second:      A  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer; 
all  of  whom   shall,   at   a   mooting  of  the  Board 
following    the    annual    mooting    of    the    Confer- 
ence,   be    elected    by    the    Board,    the    President 
and  A'ici   President  from  among  their  own  num- 


ber; the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  from  among 
their  own  number,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  from  among  members  of  the  societies 
belonging  to  the  Conference. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as 
are  usually  incident  to  such  officers,  and  they 
shall  hold  office  for  the  ensuing  year  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected;  provided,  the  Presi- 
dent or  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents  ceasing  to 
be  a  director  shall  cease  to  be  such  officer. 
Article  V. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  twelve 
persons,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  from  among  the  members  of  the 
societies  belonging  to  the  Conference,  and  shall 
be  divided  into  three  equal  classes,  one  of 
which  shall  retire  each  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  and  a  new  class  shall 
be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference to  hold  office  for  three  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  Provided:  That, 
of  the  Directors  in  office  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the  four  whose 
terms  expire  in  1911  shall  continue  in  office  as 
such  Directors  and  constitute  the  class  retiring 
in  1911,  and  the  four  whose  terms  expire  in 
1912  shall  continue  in  office  as  such  Directors 
and  constitute  the  class  retiring  in  1912,  and  at 
said  time  there  shall  be  elected  four  Directors 
to  constitute  the  class  retiring  in  1913.  Any 
vacancy  on  the  Board  may  be  filled  by  the  re- 
maining members  thereof,  the  person  so  elected 
to  fill  such  vacancy  to  hold  office  until  the  con- 
vening of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference; the  Conference  at  such  meeting  to  fill 
any  vacancy  then  existing  for  the  unexpired 
term  thereof. 

Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  general 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conference,  and 
shall  adopt  such  means  as  may  be  calculated  to 
promote  its  objects.  The  powers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  suspended  during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference.  Regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  and 
special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called 
upon  five  days'  written  notice  thereof  by  order 
of  the  President  or  upon  like  notice  by  the 
Secretary  at  request  of  seven  Directors. 
Article  VI. 

QUORUM  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  CONFERENCE. 

Ten  delegates  representing  not  loss  than  four 
societies  belonging  to  the  Conference  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Article  VII. 

PLACE   OF   MEETING. 

Aii  annual  mooting  of  the  Conference  shall 
bo  hold  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  designate,  such  designation 
to  bo  made  and  written  notice  thereof  mailed 
to  each  member  of  the  Conference  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

The  regular  place  of  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters   in    the    City    of    San    Francisco,    but    any 
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meeting  thereof  may  be  called  for  any  other 
place,  and  the  Board,  when  in  session,  may  ad- 
journ to  any  other  place. 

Article  VIII. 

FUNDS. 

The  funds  of  the  Conference  shall  consist  of 
such  voluntary  donations  as  are  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  contributions 
from  its  members,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  its 
discretion. 

Article  IX. 

NOTICES. 

All  notices  required  by  this  constitution  shall 
be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Secretary  and 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  addressed  to  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Conference  at  their  last 
known   addresses. 

Article  X. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  Articles  may  be  amended  at  any  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
provided,  notice  of  such  proposed  action  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference and  by  the  Secretary,  announced  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  an- 
nual meeting;  such  proposed  amendments  shall 
be  subject  to  any  further  amendment  germane 
to  the  original  proposed  amendment,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Draft    of    By-Laws    of    the    Pacific    Coast 

Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Article  I. 
The    President    shall    preside    at    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference. 
Article  II. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

2.  Eeport  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committee  on 

(a)  Nominations. 

(b)  Kesolutions. 

4.  Reports  of 

(a)  Churches. 

(b)  Alliances. 

(c)  Other  Auxiliaries. 

(d)  Pacific  Unitarian. 

(e)  Unitarian  Headquarters. 

(f)  Secretary. 

(g)  Treasurer. 

(h)  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  Min- 
istry. 

(i)  Field  Work  on  Pacific  Coast  of  A. 
U.   A. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

6.  Election  of  Directors  and  Delegates  to 
National  Conference. 

7.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

S.  Submission  of  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

9.     Miscellaneous. 

This  order  of  business  may  extend  over  the 
several  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  and  may  be  interspersed  with  such 


addresses   and   papers   as   the    program    of   the 
annual  meeting  may  provide. 
Article  III. 

Reports  of  Churches  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes;  Alliances  and  other  Auxiliaries  to  two 
minutes;  and  discussions  by  any  one  member  or 
delegate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  three  minutes,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent  the  time  is  extended. 
Article  IV. 

The  p'rogram  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  shall  be  prepared  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  and  the  minister  of  the  in- 
viting church. 

Article  V. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  repealed,  suspended 
or  amended,  and  new  By-Laws  added  thereto 
at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference,  upon 
a  motion  in  writing  receiving  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  individual  members  and  delegates 
at  such  meeting. 

fedecteD 

Reason   and   Emotion. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry. 
(From  sermon  of  March  1st  at  Long  Beach.) 

When  Paul  came  to  Athens  he  found 
evidences  of  a  religious  spirit.  But  it 
was  not  a  discerning  spirit.  Neither  did 
they  live  up  to  the  highest  and  best  they 
had.  He  aimed  to  preserve  for  them 
what  good  they  had,  and  bring  them 
still  greater  good. 

Comparatively  few  people  think  seri- 
ously, especially  on  matters  of  religion. 
Most  people  are  led  by  their  emotions. 
Watch  them  while  a  strike  is  in  progress, 
or  when  the  fire-bell  rings,  or  during 
the  course  of  a  so-called  religious  re- 
vival. The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
churches  do  not  hold  people  there,  but 
sentiment  does.  The  phrase,  "My 
mother's  religion,"  is  more  compelling  at 
times  than  all  that  the  students  of  higher 
criticism  or  comparative  religion  have 
ever  discovered  and  taught. 

Then,  too,  the  man  of  sentiment  dis- 
covers how  much  the  man  of  mere  rea- 
son has  lost  and  is  losing.  Darwin,  for 
instance,  lost  all  taste  and  capacity  for 
literature,  music  and  art.  Much  of  our 
severe  rationalism  is  cold.  Many  of  our 
church  buildings  lack  the  atmosphere  of 
worship.  Such  a  religions  life  impresses 
few  people,  and  satisfies  fewer  still. 

Finally,  undisciplined  and  unchas- 
tened  reason  is  ever  running  into  all 
manner  of  absurdities.  Witness  the  in- 
numerable fads  springing  up  like  mush- 
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rooms  all  around  us,  and  which  few  peo- 
ple can  distinguish  from  toadstools. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  who  permits 
himself  to  be  led  and  controlled  by  mere 
sentiment  or  emotion  is  practically  giv- 
ing up  his  birthright.  He  becomes  a 
mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  experts  in  that  line  of  so-called  lead- 
ership. 

Reason,  therefore,  needs  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  sentiment  and  emotion. 
And  sentiment  and  emotion  need  the 
stern  discipline  reason  alone  can  give. 
"What  therefore  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder." 


Every  Man  Has  His  Gift. 
Every  human  being  has  his  own  gift 
and  opportunity  from  God;  some  after 
this  fashion,  and  others  after  that.  If 
faithful  one  can  see  what  it  is.  If  his 
eye  is  single,  his  whole  body  is  full  of 
light.  If  he  is  true  to  the  light  within 
...  it  grows  more  and  more  clear  to  him 
what  God  wants  him  to  do.  Not  every 
man's  business  is  to  do  great  works  in 
the  world ;  but  every  one  is  sent  to  do 
something  and  to  be  something — some- 
thing which  shall  bring  him  nearer  to 
God — something  which  shall  make  him 
more  useful  to  man. — James  Freeman 
Clarke. 


Happiness. 

My  heart  is  full,  ami  I  feel  that  happiness  is 
simple,  like  a  meadow  flower. 

We  grasp  it  with  a  cruel  eagerness,  and  crush 
it;  we  jump  beyond  it  in  our  mad  pur- 
suit, and  miss  it  forever. 

I  look  around  me  and  see  the  silent  sky  and  the 
flowing  water,  and  feel  that  happiness 
is  spread  abroad  as  simply  as  a  smile 
on  a  child's  face. 

— Eabindranath  Tagore. 


Climbing  by  Descending. 

Wouldst    thou   pass   this  lowly   door? 
Go,  and  angels  greet  thee  there; 
For   by   this   their   sacred    stair 
To  descend  is  still  to  soar. 
Bid  ■•!  measured  silence  keep 

What    thy  thoughts  be  telling  o'er; 
Sink,  to  rise  with  wider  sweep 
To  the  heaven  of  thy  rest, 
Por  he  climbs  the  heavens  best 
Win,  would  touch  the  deepest  deep. 

— George  Santayana. 


jfrom  the  Churches 

Spokane.  —  The  Unitarian  Church 
here  began  a  successful  year  January 
1st.  The  annual  dinner  and  meeting 
attracted  more  than  could  be  comfort- 
ably served  in  the  church  dining-room. 
The  meeting  was  marked  by  great  in- 
terest and  good  speeches,  and  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  we  have  ever  had  by 
those  who  have  been  members  since 
the  founding  of  the  church.  The  re- 
ports of  the  various  organizations 
showed  progress.  The  church  treasurer 
reported  a  comfortable  balance. :  Mr. 
Dietrich  was  engaged  for  another  year, 
with  an  increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  Dietrich  is  giving  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  Tuesday  evenings  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  "The  Life  of  Jesus.*-  which 
is  attracting  much  attention.  The  first 
two  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  church 
after  many  had  been  turned  away.  The 
third  was  given  in  a  large  down-town 
hall  and  every  bit  of  available  standing 
room  was  taken,  the  audience  number- 
ing about  800. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  gave  its  usual 
Christmas  bazaar  in  December,  which 
netted  them  about  $250. 

It  requires  chairs  in  the  aisles  of  the 
church  to  seat  the  audience  every  Sun- 
day morning. 

San  Francisco. — The  special  event  of 
the  month  was  the  parish  supper  and 
annual  meeting  on  February  2d.  It 
has  been  the  habit  of  the  first  Church 
to  make  rather  light  of  this  important 
event  of  the  church  year,  and  its  im- 
pressive reports  fall  on  few  ears,  so 
that  the  general  membership  have  little 
idea  of  wftiat  the  church  accomplishes. 
Mr.  Dutton  felt  it  desirable  on  many 
accounts  to  make  it  a  time  of  really  get- 
ting together  and  feeling  in  touch  with 
all  the  activity  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  organizations.  The  trustees 
assented  and  the  capable  women  of  the 
church  proceeded  to  carry  forward  the 
plan.  Hearty  co-operation  resulted  in 
a  gathering  far  exceeding  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  most  sanguine.  As  accept- 
ances poured  in  accommodations  were 
extended.  Over  300  came  and  good 
management  alone  made  it  possible  to 
provide  for  them.     A  fine  supper,  de- 
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lightfully  served  by  our  own  young- 
women,  was  unquestionably  enjoyed. 

At  its  conclusion  came  the  business 
meeting  with  its  many  reports,  which 
with  rare  good  taste  were  brief — con- 
fined to  the  essentials.  Receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  church  usually 
beautifully  balance,  and  this  year  was 
no  exception.  There  is  never  any  money 
left  and  if  there  is  any  shortage  it  is 
so  small  as  to  deserve  no  notice.  Con- 
sidering the  transition  period,  the  show- 
ing was  good. 

Few  churches  can  boast  of  two  finer 
women's  societies  than  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  and  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary. Both  are  well  supported  and 
engaged  in  work  which  in  no  way  con- 
flicts. They  bloom  side  by  side  in  frag- 
rance and  beauty.  The  reports  were 
models  of  terse  statement  and  showed 
good  work  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  Sunday-school  made  a  very  fa- 
vorable report  —  almost  double  in  at- 
tendance. The  Men's  Club  is  prosper- 
ous. The  Starr  King  Club  is  resusci- 
tated. The  Junior  Church  shows  life 
and  growth. 

Few  churches  enjoy  such  wise  endow- 
ments. The  Hinckley  Fund  is  now  $61,- 
500.  In  the  last  year.  $2,835  was  dis- 
bursed in  charity  and  helpfulness,  at 
an  expense  of  $6.  The  Hathaway  Fund 
spent  $390  and  the  Henry  Pierce  Li- 
brarv  $131.  These  funds  represent 
$80,000  that  is  fruitful  for  good. 

The  trustees  whose  terms  of  office  ex- 
pire were  all  re-elected.  Mr.  Dutton 
spoke  in  fine  spirit,  and  all  went  home 
with  quickened  interest. 

It  was  a  meeting  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, a  reunion  of  the  old  guard,  and 
a  cordial  reception  of  the  new  converts. 

The  Februarv  meetings  of  the  Societv 
for  Christian  "Work  were  fine  ones.  A 
large  one  on  February  9th  showed  great 
interest  in  a  "Conference  on  the  plan 
of  work  for  the  coming  year."  Rev. 
C.  S.  S.  Dutton  inspired  us  to  "press 
with  vigor  on,"  but  whether  the  neces- 
sary dollars  to  carry  on  our  charitable 
work  should  be  earned  by  section  work, 
as  Ave  did  last  year,  or  go  back  to  our 
time-honored  bazaar,  no  decision  was 
made.  On  February  23rd  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Murdoch  read  a  paper  on  "Municipal 
Betterment." 


Sparks 

A  witty  preacher  is  quoted  as  having 
said :  "A  minister  is  idolised  at  thirty ; 
criticised  at  forty;  ostracised  at  fifty; 
Oslerised  (i.  e.,  declared  to  be  'too  old') 

at  sixty ;  and  canonised  at  seventy." 

Jones  met  his  neighbor,  Smith,  who 
carried  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

"Been  shooting  this  morning  ?"  asked 
Jones. 

"Yes;  I  had  to  kill  my  dog,"  answered 
Smith. 

"Why,  was  he  mad?"  asked  Jones. 

"Well,"  said  Smith,  dryly,  "he  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  too  well  pleased." — 
National  Monthly. 

The  teacher  had  noticed  something 
queer  about  the  rendering  of  a  certain 
line  of  a  hymn  frequently  used  in  morn- 
ing school.  One  morning  she  determined 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 
Listening  intently,  she  traced  the  pecu- 
liarity to  Johnny. 

"Sing  it  by  yourself,  Johnny,"  she  com- 
manded. Johnny  did  so,  and  instead  of 
the  line  "Weak  and  sinful  though  we  be," 
he  gave  as  his  rendering,  "We  can  sing, 
full  though  we  be." 

His  chubby  appearance  might  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  probability  of  his  as- 
sertion. 

"There  goes  the  minister  with  his  fam- 
ily." "What!  Is  that  his  family?  I 
thought  it  was  his  congregation !" 

Intrepid  Widow — Speaking  of  conun- 
drums, Mr.  Slocum,  here's  a  good  one : 
Why  is  the  letter  "d"  like  a  wedding 
ring?  Procrastinating  Bachelor — Oh, 
I'm  no  good  at  conundrums.  Intrepid 
Widow — You  .uive  it  up?  Why.  because 
"we"  cannot  be  "wed"  without  it. 


Answer  to  February  Charade. 

No  answer  has  been  received  to  our 
February  Charade.  One  subscriber  begs 
for  the  answer  "to  oblige  a  whole  house- 
hold of  unsuccessful  guessers."  Another 
guessed  the  first  syllable,  but  failed  to 
hit  the  second.  To  the  builder  it  seems 
plain  and  easy. 

When  frost   of  autumn   ripens  burr, 
It's  clubbed  to  bank  by  eager  boy 

Who  after  chestnuts  is  astir. 
And  Burbaxk's  labors  bring  us  joy. 
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It  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  people  who  board  to  know  that 

The  Majestic  Hotel 

1500  SUTTER  STREET,  N.  W.  Corner  of  Gough 

Has  been  leased  bsr  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  LIBBV,  a  lady  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  as   a  successful  hostess. 
The  Majestic  is  now  being  conducted  as  a 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL 

the  kind  of  a  hotel  that  existed  "before  the  fire,"  and  is  so  well  remembered  as  char- 
acteristic of  "The  City  That  Was"  and  sadly  missed  in  the  reconstruction;  a  hotel 
in  which  the  best  people  lived  in  comfort,  without  ostentation,  at  prices  they  could 
afford. 

The  Majestic  is  beautifully  located  on  the  sunniest  corner  of  two  good  streets  at 
the  summit  of  the  Sutter  Street  hill,  with  splendid  view  of  city  and  bay. 

The  house  is  well  planned,  solidly  built  and  beautifully  furnished.  The  dining- 
room  is  most  attractive  and  the  cooking  and  service  are  faultless.  The  desire  to 
please  is  everywhere  manifest  The  attention  of  interested  parties  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. MRS.  LIBBY,  Lessee. 

MR.  GEORGE,  Manager. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,   CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service  in 
the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  different 
departments  of  study.  Additional  opportunities 
for  study  at  the  University  of  California.  For 
further  information,  and  a  Eegister,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.        Berkeley,  Cal. 

Twenty  Years 
of  Life 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  FAMOUS  BOSTON 
PULPIT  OF  COTTON  MATHER,  JOHN 
LATHROP  AND  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

By  THOMAS  VAN  NESS 

Minister  the  Second  Church  of  Boston 

(Founded  in  1649  by  the  Puritans) 

Price  $1.00  Net.     By  Mail  $1.10 
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25  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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129       KEARNY      STREET 

SAX    FRAXXISCO,   CAL. 


Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian     [and 
Other  Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President— W.  P.  Olds,  Portland. 

Second  Vice-President  —  W.  H.  Payson,  San 
Francisco. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  376  Sutter 
Street,  Sari  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1914 — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Eev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world: 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion: 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion: 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good: 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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Ifeirs  of  (bob 

"To,  tl)e  Taster  tide  is  Ijere, 
festival  of  hope  <xnb  cljeer! 
ZXl  tl)e  soutl)-wind's  genial  breath 
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Seasons  come  anb  seasons  90, 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

UNTARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 
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nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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Rarely  is  so  striking-  an  example  of 
obstacles  overcome  presented  to  a  needy 
world  as  in  the  liberation  of  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  Helen  Keller. 

When  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy  tells 
the  story  of  the  spirited  and  often  rebel- 
lious little  animal  she  found,  and  how, 
day  by  day,  her  active  mind  opened  and 
her  imagination  budded  and  bloomed, 
wonder  and  admiration  must  be  given 
free  rein ;  and  when  the  years  of  patience, 
wisdom  and  love  are  crowned  by  such 
incredible  accomplishment  as  a  brilliant 
college  course  and  acknowledged  rank 
as  a  writer,  there  seems  nothing  in  this 
age  of  the  marvelous  to  equal  it. 

To  look  back  to  the  little  girl  who  had 
lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at  nineteen 
months,  moving  in  darkness  and  silence, 
chafing  at  her  inability  to  express  her 
budding  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  to 
be  told  the  steps  by  which  the  world 
was  revealed,  and  the  imprisoned  spirit 
was  set  free,  is  a  rare  privilege.  A 
pathetic  little  touch  was  the  wish  of  the 
glad  child  to  extend  her  new-found 
pleasure  by  trying  to  teach  the  hand 
alphabet  to  her  fond  playmate,  the  dog. 

Mrs.  Maey's  narrative  is  intensely  in- 
teresting, revealing  with  simplicity  the 
years  of  loving  devotion  and  the  quick 
response  of  her  pupil,  until,  as  she 
smilingly  remarks,  "she  knows  far  more 
than  I  do, — especially  of  economics  and 
socialism." 

When  her  story  is  concluded,  she 
leads  in  Miss  Keller,  with  evident  pride 
and  affection.  One  half  expects  to  see 
a  figure  expressing  subdued  resignation, 
with  some  satisfaction  at  results,  labori- 
ously   accomplished, — oppressed    at    the 
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unattainable,  and  a  little  sad,  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  dark  and  silent  world; 
but  here  is  a  radiant  personality,  grace- 
ful and  gracious,  expressing  happiness 
and  joy.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of 
gloom.  Alert,  kindly,  charming  in  man- 
ner, she  seems  the  personification  of 
animated,  lofty  womanhood.  Her  ac- 
quired voice,  not  a  sound  of  which  she 
ever  heard,  is  not  unmusical,  but  of 
necessity  is  devoid  of  inflection  and  in 
a  manner  mechanical  and  monotonous. 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  she  has  ac- 
quired it  at  all;  but  it  is  pathetic  to  feel 
how  poor  a  vehicle  it  must  be  for  her 
very  remarkable  mind  and  spirit. 

Her  quick  replies  to  all  manner  of 
questions  asked  by  her  audience  and 
transmitted  by  the  lips  of  her  teacher, 
upon  which  her  fingers  rest,  are  a  fine 
test  of  her  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
range  of  thought.  She  seems  to  enjoy  it, 
and  the  humor  as  well  as  the  deep 
earnestness  of  her  nature  is  very  ap- 
parent. 


It  is  surely  a  great  lesson  this  unusual 
dual  lecture  teaches.  Every  one  is  op- 
pressed at  some  point  by  thought  of 
what  seem  hindrances.  Most  of  us  are 
quite  ready  to  charge  up  to  obstacles 
our  failure  to  accomplish.  We  read 
Sill's  "Opportunity,"  and  we  assent  to 
its  truth,  but  it  does  not  come  home  to 
us  as  does  this  sight  of  two  remarkable 
women,  who  bring  before  us  the  seem- 
ingly incredible  results  of  twenty-seven 
years  of  consecrated  effort.  It  must  fill 
anyone  with  the  thought,  if  this  has 
been  accomplished,  what  is  impossible? 

The  little  girl  whose  first  day's  mas- 
tery was  the  word  "doll,"  stands  before 
us  highly  educated,  not  only  in  English 
but  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  She  not 
only  knows,  but  she  thinks  and  feels  and 
has  triumphed  over  the  lack  of  power  of 


expression.  That  she  has  achieved 
patience  might  be  expected,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  when  Mrs.  Macy  tells  us 
that  when,  left  by  herself,  at  work  on 
her  typewriter,  the  ribbon  having  caught 
and  a  whole  page  of  paper  runs  through 
without  a  mark,  she  smilingly  begins 
over  again,  and  recalls  what  she  sup- 
posed she  had  written. 

Patience,  perseverance,  determination 
— how  sadly  we  all  need  them!  and 
courage,  how  prone  we  are  to  lose  it. 
The  world  is  not  built  on  easy  lines,  and 
we  do  not  enjoy  overcoming  difficulties. 
We  are  always  longing  for  better  con- 
ditions, and  using  about  all  our  powers 
to  improve  them.  We  want  things 
easier,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that 
we  should  have  them,  but  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  it  is  not  an  indispensable  or 
an  unmixed  good,  for  if  the  easy  were 
best  for  us  we  would  have  been  provided 
with  more  of  it,  and  we  know  from  ob- 
servation and  experience  that  those  who 
have  no  occasion  to  overcome  anything, 
though  rich  in  things,  are  poverty 
stricken  in  spirit  and  in  power. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be 
impressed  upon  us  when  we  think  of 
what  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  have 
overcome.  First,  a  deep  thankfulness 
for  the  often  unheeded  blessing  of  sight, 
and  second,  the  superiority  of  spirit, 
with  the  possibility  of  what  deficiencies 
it  may  supply. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary  The 
Pacific,  in  a  recent  editorial  takes  strong 
exception  to  the  attitude  assumed  of  late 
by  the  San  Francisco  Bidletin  in  the 
matter  of  restraint  or  punishment  of 
crime.  At  the  time  of  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion it  was  ultra-violent  and  especially 
relentless  on  Abraham  Ruef.  Its  editor 
now  professes  repentance  and  earnestly 
advocates  the  liberation  of  Ruef.  He 
seems  to  feel  that  Mr.  Ruef  is  a  victim, 
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and  apparently  that  all  law-breakers  are 
less  to  blame  than  society,  which  he  seems 
to  hold  responsible  for  about  everything. 
This  sympathy  has  been  expressed  in  a 
way  that  seems  not  only  unjustifiable  but 
seriously  harmful.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
more  demoralizing  articles  ever  appeared 
in  a  paper  purporting  to  be  decent  than 
a  series  purporting  to  be  an  auto- 
biography of  a  fallen  woman.  Charity 
is  a  virtue,  but  if  it  compels  publication 
of  revolting  details  of  wading  through 
a  pool  of  vice,  for  no  apparent  purpose 
than  exposure,  it  becomes  a  vice.  So- 
ciety has  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  but 
if  in  proof  of  them  it  is  assumed  that 
moral  responsibility  does  not  [exist, — 
that  the  individual  malefactor  is  blame- 
less— irreparable  injury  is  done.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  readiness  to  charge 
all  wrong-doing  to  some  vague  source, 
some  irresponsible  something  that  we 
call  society.  Individuals  are  held  blame- 
less and  must  be  greatly  encouraged  in 
lawlessness.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
in  the  street  harangues  that  incite  those 
who  are  suffering  from  misfortune  or 
misdeeds,  to  possess  themselves  of  prop- 
erty that  they  are  told  really  belongs  to 
them,  since  all  property  is  created  by 
labor  and  belongs  to  the  laborer. 

It  is  claimed  that  society  is  to  be 
blamed  for  all  lawlessness,  which  seems 
a  very  dangerous  doctrine.  Any  efforts 
at  alleviation  of  distress  are  sneered  at  as 
charity — which  they  will  not  have.  That 
organized  society  has  grave  responsibili- 
ties and  that  it  falls  short  of  command- 
ing full  justice  must  be  freely  admitted, 
but  that  individual  responsibility  is 
thereby  absolved,  and  that  those  who 
compose  society  are  responsible  for  com- 
pelling overt  acts  against  it  is  hardly 
justifiable. 

The  incongruity  is  well  set  forth  in  one 
of  Bret  Harte's  condensed  novels,  writ- 
ten   more    than    fifty    years    ago.     He 


touched  the  quick  in  all  his  travesties, 
certainly  in  his  Victor  Hugo  imitation. 
"Jean  Valjean  came  from  prison  with 
confused  notions  of  society.  He  forgot 
the  modern  peculiarities  of  hospitality. 
So  he  walked  off  with  the  bishop's 
candle-sticks. 

"Let  us  consider:  candlesticks  were 
stolen ;  that  was  evident.  Society  put 
Jean  Valjean  in  prison ;  that  was  evi- 
dent, too.  In  prison  society  took  away 
his  refinement ;  that  is  evident,  likewise. 
Who  is  Society  f  You  and  I  are  Society. 
My  friend,  you  and  I  stole  those  candle- 
sticks." 


Without  doubt  the  social  problem  is 
the  most  momentous  and  insistent  ques- 
tion pressing  for  solution.  Among  the 
most  sane  and  sagacious,  studies  is 
"Thought  and  Faith  for  To-day,"  pub- 
lished in  Tokio  by  Eev.  Clay  MacCauley. 
It  comprises  three  papers:  "The  Social 
Problem, — a  Study,"  "Signs  of  Peace 
for  the  World,"  and  "The  Ignorance  of 
Valor."  In  the  first  he  traces  the  record 
of  the  distribution  of  social  control, 
showing  the  career  of  mankind  to  have 
been  increasing  toward  a  society  in 
which  each  person  shall  have  equal  right 
and  opportunity.  The  final  expression 
of  civic  and  social  power  is  universal 
suffrage.  "Any  move  beyond  this  would 
make  society,  as  such,  impossible.  To- 
day there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  social 
well-being  than  ever  before,  but  chiefly 
because  of  this  increasing  social  better- 
ment the  present  social  strain  has  be- 
come portentous.  Increased  knowledge 
and  realization  of  the  evils  that  have  had 
place  and  still  remain,  prompt  the  strug- 
gle for  a  more  complete  solution.*' 

The  aspiration  is  a  good  omen.  The 
danger  is  in  impulsive,  unconsidered  at- 
tempt to  set  the  social  wrongs  to  right. 
"Mistakes  in  social  readjustment  are  too 
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costly  for  humanity  to  make,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  avoided." 

He  outlines  the  general  contention  of 
the  Socialists  that  for  competition  some 
system  of  universal  co-operation  must  be 
substituted  by  the  operation  of  which  a 
complete  solidarity  of  human  interests, 
industrial,  social  and  civil,  would  be 
reached.  As  to  methods  in  realizing  this 
high  ideal  there  is  sharp  division.  Many 
accept  the  means  available  within  pres- 
ent society  and  would  range  their  efforts 
within  the  limits  marked  by  the  present 
social  order.  Others  say  their  goal  can 
be  reached  only  through  a  breaking 
down  of  the  present  structure  of  society. 

He  devotes  a  chapter  to  "Revolution- 
ary Socialism  of  Necessity  a  Failure," 
and  seems  to  clearly  substantiate  the  as- 
sertion. 

"Forcible  revolution  is,  in  itself  and 
in  its  consequences,  necessarily  antago- 
nistic to  the  socialist's  ideal.  The  con- 
querors would  control  the  overcome  by 
despotic  power'  and  rebellion  could  be 
suppressed  only  by  despotic  use  of 
1  tower.  The  strong  would  oppress  the 
weak  and  the  social  order  would  be  de- 
feated. "A  social  order  gained  through 
a  revolution  by  means  of  violent  force 
would  either  at  once  become  a  despotism, 
or,  having  destroyed  all  its  foes,  yet  be- 
ing conducted  by  men  constituted,  as 
men  are.  it  would,  inevitably,  become 
more  or  loss  unequal  in  its  adjustments 
as  is  the  society  that  exists  to-day." 

Mr.  MacCauley  next  discusses  the 
probability  of  an  immediate  or  speedy 
transformation  of  society  by  means  of 
reasoning  and  convincing  persuasion, 
finding  narrow  ground  for  radical 
change  in  the  near  future.  "Human  so- 
ciety, even  in  its  most  advanced  and 
civilized  groupings,  is  an  organization 
which,  in  its  changes  hitherto,  has  pre- 
served among  its  members  a  character- 
istic gradation  of  honors,  privileges,  re- 


wards and  possessions.  At  the  most, 
humanity  has  submitted  itself,  at  any 
one  time,  to  only  slight  operative  modifi- 
cations. ...  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  if 
ever  society  is  made  over  in  accordance 
with  the  ideal  of  Socialism,  such  meta- 
morphosis can  occur  only  after  long  ages 
of  preparation,  of  slow  growth  and  of 
many  successive  small  gains." 

But  he  finds  great  hope  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Socialist's  ideal,  when  the 
over-eager  Socialists  learn  to  labor  and 
also  to  wait.  "The  humanity  that  is 
capable  of  a  practical  acceptance  of  the 
Ideal  of  Socialism  exists  as  yet  in 
prophecy.  If  ever  this  ideal  does  be- 
come dominant  over  human  life,  it  must 
be  the  product  of  the  conquests  of  peace, 
not  of  war ;  of  the  spread  of  love,  not  of 
hate:  of  the  outreaching  of  sympathy, 
not  of  envy ;  of  a  recognition  of  human 
solidarity,  not  of  isolating  self-service ; 
of  a  religious  consciousness,  not  of  the 
impulses  of  a  crass  utilitarianism." 

He  finds  the  method  of  evolution  the 
only  safe  way  towards  social  reform.  He 
finds  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  whole 
round  of  present  social,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  political  agencies  and  activi- 
ties prominent  at  the  present  time  and 
doing  much  to  further  human  progress. 

The  will  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law,  and  the  only  practical  and  legiti- 
mate way  for  approaching  the  goal  set 
by  the  socialistic  aim  is  to  win  to  their 
side  the  approval  and  following  of  a 
majority  of  the  people. 

In   answer   to   the   question.    In   what 
direction  can  we  find  the  easiest  and  the 
farthest  advance  for  society  towards  a 
solution    of   its   great    problem?    he   as- 
signs industrial  relations  and  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  industrial  products  I 
a     prominent     place.       He    feels    there  I 
should  be  a   sincere  attempt  to  supple-  ; 
ment  the  present  universal  tendency  to 
industrial  and  commercial  combinations 
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by  a  forceful  organic  combination  of 
those  whose  interests  are  mutually  most 
involved ;  "a  change  in  the  formation  of 
economic  association,  that  shall  extend 
the  combinations  upward  and  downward 
even  more  than  outward  and  from  side 
to  side." 

He  suggests  land  nationalization  and 
single  tax  as  possible  panaceas,  but  con- 
curs in  the  judgment  of  Edwin  Atkin- 
son :  "The  final  remedy  for  the  wrongs 
can  only  come  by  the  development  o£  in- 
dividual manhood  from  within.  Indi- 
vidual intelligence  and  integrity,  sus- 
tained by  public  justice,  constitute  the 
sole  condition  under  which  permanent 
prosperity  can  become  the  rule  among 
men." 

He  quotes  Henry  George's  splendid 
promise  of  the  culmination  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  city  of  God  on  earth,  say- 
ing, "It  will  become  a  reality  when  man- 
kind everywhere  shall  really  turn  rto 
Justice  and  Liberty,  and  obey.  But 
mankind  will  not  do  this  until  they  un- 
derstand fully  and  feel  that  there  is  a 
supreme  sanction  in  the  command,  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  " 

Confirmation  of  that  broad-minded 
view  that  is  thoroughly  sympathetic,  with 
an  underlying  basis  of  faith  that  inspires 
hope  and  a  determined  purpose  to  do  all 
that  can  be  wisely  done  to  promote  bet- 
ter conditions,  is  found  in  the  earnest 
utterances  of  Secretary  Redfield  in  his 
recent  Berkeley  address.  He  recognizes 
that  we  are  now  almost  unconsciously 
accomplishing  the  social  revolution. 

C.  A.  M. 


The  local  religious  world  is  consider- 
ably perturbed  because  a  clergyman  of 
the  "evangelical"  type  has  declared  his 
inability  to  believe  that  Jesus  had  a 
divine  influence  for  a  father.  The  min- 
isterial confreres  of  this  clergyman  are 
quite  certain  that  he  cannot  be  evangeli- 
cal unless  he  believes  in  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Jesus.     They  are  positive 


that  there  is  a  direct  and  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses of  Jesus  and  the  ethico-spiritual 
processes  of  the  souls  of  all  other  men. 
And  this  connection  is  so  sure  and  per- 
tinent and  necessary  that  God  Himself 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
souls  of  men  except  on  the  basis  of  the 
biological  freak  production  of  the  child 
Jesus.  Evangelism,  the  proclamation  of 
good  news  to  men — the  good  news  of 
God's  love  for  men — must  cease  if  it  can- 
not be  founded  in  and  supported  by 
things  peculiar,  strange,  unnatural,  su- 
pernatural. Of  course,  "evangelicals"  do 
not  really  believe  that  God  is  so  hard- 
hearted or  queer  or  capricious  that  He 
could  vouchsafe  the  blessing  of  His  love 
to  men  only  on  the  basis  of  their  belief 
in  something  which  denies  the  laws  of 
God's  nature  and  the  operations  of  their 
God-given  minds.  Most  evangelicals  have 
modern  scientific  moments  when  they  can 
view  with  common  sense  and  some  meas- 
ure of  historical  appreciation  the  ancient 
conceptions  of  an  anthropomorphic 
deity  and  his  occasional  miraculous  visi- 
tations to  the  sons  of  earth.  The  real 
difficulty  is  that  if  they  yield  one  miracle 
they  endanger  all  the  rest  and  the  whole 
system  comes  tottering  down.  There  is 
no  half-way  principle  in  historical  crit- 
icism. If  Jesus  could  have  been  Jesus 
without  the  immaculate  conception,  then 
he  would  be  the  same  Jesus  without  any 
or  all  of -the  other  miracles, — including 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  The 
clergyman  who  has  denied  one  should 
consistently  deny  all,  and  his  evangelical 
critics  who  maintain  one  must  declare  all 
are  true,  the  scriptures  supernaturally 
produced,  and — here  is  the  pinch — the 
modern  world,  its  theology,  biology, 
astronomy,  psychology  and  ethics  all 
false.  The  modern  world  has  no  place 
for  queer  gods,  miracles, — or  incon- 
sistence'. A.  M.  S. 
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What  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
church  ?  It  is  to  proclaim  a  vital  gospel 
or  good  news.  The  people  to-day  want 
the  news.  They  wish  to  know  what  is 
happening.  It  is  not  necessary  to  urge 
people  to  read  the  newspaper,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  urge  people  to 
go  to  church  if  ministers  imparted  live 
news  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  God  to 
man. 

Such  a  message  would  give  people  a 
noble  discontent,  cause  them  to  feel  that 
anything  is  possible,  make  them  risk 
everything  to  realize  their  ideals,  and 
inspire  them  to  do  that  which  mankind 
for  ages  has  declared  to  be  impossible. 
The  average  man  has  little  interest  to- 
day in  the  building  of  cathedrals  be- 
cause he  believes  that  to  conquer  a  dis- 
ease or  eliminate  some  form  of  social 
injustice  is  more  religious  than  helping 
to  build  a  cathedral. 

The  great  prophets  of  our  age  are  such 
men  as  Wilbur  Wright,  who  taught  men 
to  fly;  an  Edison,  who  by  means  of 
moving  pictures  makes  real  what  is  hap- 
pening throughout  the  world ;  a  Forbes 
Robertson,  who  reveals  on  the  stage  the 
inherent  greatness  of  man,  and  a  Fred- 
erick Taylor,  who  shows  men  the  way  to 
do  the  maximum  amount  of  work  with 
the  minimum  effort. 

The  reason  many  people  do  not  go  to 
church  is  that  they  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  anything  to  be  obtained  through 
church  attendance  that  they  really  want. 
Thousands  of  men  applied  at  the  Ford 
automobile  factory  for  work  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
to  be  $5  a  day.  People  will  again  crowd 
the  churches  when  they  believe  that  there 
is  something  in  the  church  that  they 
need. 

There  is  danger  at  the  present  time 
of  the  average  individual  becoming  a 
slave  of  the  crowd.  People  are  prone  to 
think  with  the  crowd,  to  be  amused  in 


crowds,  to  go  to  church  with  the  crowd 
and  to  accept  the  creed  of  the  crowd. 
It  is  common  to  confuse  greatness  and 
bigness.  There  is  much  said  in  regard 
to  a  big  business,  a  big  railroad,  a  big 
university,  a  big  country  and  even  of  big 
churches.  The  Unitarian  church  is  a 
small  church  numerically  and  therefore 
it  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people.  They  forget  that 
the  large  churches  in  the  past  have  been 
conservative,  bigoted  and  dogmatic, 
while  the  small  churches  have  been  pro- 
gressive and  have  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  religion.  C.  R. 


The  Exposition  Conference. 

The  C4eneral  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches  for  the 
year  of  1915  will  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, August  23d  to  Aug.  26th,  the  date 
having  been  settled  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  Secretary  reports  great  interest 
among  Eastern  Unitarians  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  very  large  attendance.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  of  those  who 
will  come  from  east  of  the  Rockies  is 
400,  and  there  are  enthusiasts  that  con- 
fidently claim  double  that  number. 

Unless  something  unforseen  intervenes 
Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  ex-President  of  Har- 
vard will  be  among  the  pilgrim  band. 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  is 
much  interested,  and  all  the  leaders  of 
the  denomination  are  expected  to  join  in 
making  the  series  of  meetings  memor- 
able and  impressive. 

It  is  proposed  to  move  in  two  detach- 
ments, holding  meetings  at  prominent 
points  en  route,  that  the  whole  country 
may  know  that  we  are  alive  and  not  in- 
different to  the  message  entrusted  to  us. 

A  preliminary  committee  here  is  in 
conference  with  the  Exposition  authori- 
ties, that  the  time  and  place  may  be  set 
aside  and  absolutely  secured. 

Anyone  having  suggestions  to  make  or 
desiring  informal  ion  may  apply  to  the 
Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  Maxon  Smith,  of 
Berkelev. 
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The  date  of  the  session  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  been  changed  to  May  10th  to  13th. 
Let  every  one  go  who  possibly  can. 

The  vesper  services  of  organ  music  in 
the  Berkeley  church  given  on  each  Fri- 
day afternoon,  from  5 :10  to  6,  are  well 
attended,  and  by  a  greater  majority  of 
men,  who  seem  to  appreciate  a  quiet 
hour  and  the  uplift  of  the  truly  good  in 
music. 

Temperance  urged  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  is  greatly  strengthened  in  its 
plea.  Rev.  Marshall  Dawson,  in  a  late 
sermon  at  Tacoma,  said :  "The  science 
of  the  present  century  has  pronounced 
the  doom  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  The 
commercial  traffic  in  it  will  be  stamped 
out,  as  a  menace  to  the  public  health 
and  morals,  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. That  was  'the  next  great  job'  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  wanted  to  have  a  hand 
in,  and  would  have  helped  in  had  he  been 
permitted  to  live  longer.  .  .  When  that 
great  reform  is  effected,  more  than  half 
of  our  insane  asylums,  and  two-thirds  of 
our  prisons,  will  be  left  vacant  and  with- 
out a  tenant.  When  in  one  small  town 
in  California,  a  town  cursed  by  numer- 
ous saloons,  I  made  up  what  I  called  its 
'crime  list.'  I  clipped  from  the  news- 
papers the  records  of  all  crimes  com- 
mitted in  that  town  during  my  stay 
there;  and  over  two-thirds  of  those 
crimes  were  either  committed  in  saloons 
by  saloon  men,  or  by  men  who  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  crime  by  drinking. 
That  investigation  made  me  a  relentless 
foe  to  the  liquor  traffic.  I  shall  fight  it 
until  death,  unless  it  dies  before  I  do, 
which  is  quite  probable." 

Two  hundred  and  six  conventions 
now  have  been  formally  booked  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915  during  the 
progress  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition.  Among  them  the 
General  Conference  of  our  Unitarian 
churches  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
memorable.  It  calls  for  enthusiastic 
support  through  systematic  and  persist- 
ent work,  guided  by  imagination  of  the 
highest  commendable  character. 


The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  held 
its  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  meeting 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
March  6th.  It  was  Ladies'  Night,  and 
the  attraction  was  Dr.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body  in  an  address  upon  "Japan."  It 
was  in  his  usual  delightful  vein,  the  only 
criticism  being  that  he  stopped  too  soon. 
Everybody  would  have  liked  to  hear 
more.  Mr.  Dutton  was  called  upon  to 
follow  Dr.  Peabody  and  spoke  Avell,  but 
briefly,  not  being  of  those  who  improve 
an  opportunity  at  the  expense  of  good 
taste. 

Unity  of  January  29th  publishes  a 
fine  tribute  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  to  Ed- 
win Ginn,  "citizen  of  the  world,"  who 
died  recently  in  Boston.  His  life  was 
characterized  by  uniting  energy  and  en- 
terprise and  great  and  valuable  public 
service.  His  greatest  single  philan- 
thropic gift  was  for  the  promotion  of 
peace.  He  gave  a  million,  and  by  his 
will  adds  a  second  million  to  the  same 
great  cause. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  spoke 
on  March  15th  on  the  work  of  "The 
Psychic  Research  Society,"  expressing 
his  conviction  "that  modern  psychical  re- 
search and  modern  spiritualism,  if  they 
have  done  nothing  more  for  the  world, 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
humanity  in  their  proof  of  the  essential- 
ity of  life,  of  the  altogether  limitless 
range  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  and  in 
thus  relieving  us  of  the  deadening  blight 
of  theological  materialism  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  scientific  materialism  on  the 
other  hand." 

Rev.  Marshall  Dawson,  of  Tacoma,  has 
taken  hold  of  the  pressing  civic  problems 
of  that  fine  city,  and  stirred  up  great  in- 
terest by  offering  two  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  on  "Greater  Tacoma,"  which 
called  out  valuable  suggestions.  At  the 
meeting  at  which  the  awards  were  made 
Mr.  Dawson  added  fruitful  comments. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety speak  very  kindly  of  Mr.  Dawson 
and  express  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a 
permanent  liberal  church  under  a 
preacher  of  ability,  respected  by  all. 
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Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  of  Oak- 
land, spoke  on  "The  Immovable  Founda- 
tions of  Science  and  Religion,"  on  the 
22d  of  March,  taking  the  ground  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  science  and  religion 
apart.  He  spoke  upon  the  early  experi- 
ences of  a  Scotch  teacher  and  evangelist 
who  taught  science  during  the  week  and 
a  form  of  religious  belief  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  it  on  Sunday.  The  conflict 
became  unendurable.  He  finally  carried 
his  science  into  the  pulpit  and  the  ser- 
mons were  later  published  under  the  title 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"' 
and  Henry  Drummond  became  one  of  the 
great  religious  leaders  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "Ten  years  after  this  event 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  was 
held  in  Chicago.  There  for  seventeen 
days  the  representatives  of  over  thirty 
religions  debated  the  great  questions  of 
the  spiritual  life  as  seen  by  the  best  and 
noblest  souls  of  all  lands.  When  the 
parliament  was  over  it  was  evident  that  a 
new  era  had  dawned  in  religion.  Hence- 
forth no  religion  might  arrogate  to  itself 
the  title  of  the  one  true  and  holy  faith 
descended  out  of  heaven  upon  men.  All 
had  developed  naturally  in  answer  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  soul,  so  religion  itself 
came  strictly  within  the  natural  order. 
I  have  alluded  to  these  two  events,  not 
because  they  stand  alone,  but  because 
they  indicate  in  a  striking  way  the  re- 
ligious revolution  of  to-day.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  science  and  religion  apart. 
It  is  futile  to  try  to  live  one  kind  of  a 
world  six  days  in  the  week  and  in  an 
entirely  different  world  on  the  Sabbath. 
"This  is  indeed  the  scientific  age  and  re- 
ligion, like  every  other  human  interest, 
must  be  in  accord  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  accredited  knowledge  of  to-day. 
And  the  basis  of  all  science,  industry, 
government  and  knowledge  is  the  immu- 
tability of  natural  law.  There  is  in  the 
modern  world  no  room  for  the  miracul- 
ous in  the  sense  of  a  capricious  exercise 
of  power.  There  is  no  room  for  a  super- 
natural escape  from  the  consequences  of 
one's  deeds.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect 
holds  in  morals  as  in  Bcience  and  what- 
soever a  man  sows  that,  and  not  some- 
thing else,  must  be,  not  someone  else, 
also  reap." 


Contribute 

A  Remarkable  Unitarian  Church. 
March  9,  1911. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  Unitarian 
church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800, 
which  was  filled  to  capacity  before  the 
time  for  beginning  the  service?  No? 
Well,  I  have.  It  is  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Seattle.  The  people  come  early 
for  two  reasons:  first,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  getting  a  seat ;  and,  second,  to 
have  a  word  and  a  hand-shake  with  the 
preacher,  as  they  enter  the  church.  Dr. 
Savage  used  to  spend  the  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  that  preceded  his  sermon  in 
his  study,  walking  up  and  down  like  a 
caged  lion.  Powers  consumes  that  same 
ante-sermon  energy  in  meeting  his  peo- 
ple and  shaking  hands  with  them.  There 
is  no  wasted  energy  in  his  actions  or 
method  or  thinking.  Everything  is  made 
to  count.  Utilizing  all  his  energy,  "and 
then  some,"  Powers  is  able  to  do  three 
men's  work ;  and  any  man  who  can  do 
three  men's  work  can  make  his  task  suc- 
ceed. 

Taking  my  place  among  the  rank  and 
file,  well  back  toward  the  rear,  I  waited 
for  my  share  of  the  evening's  good 
things.  Powers  came  on  the  platform, 
and  after  a  brief  opening  service, 
launched  into  his  subject.  It  was, 
"Powers," — "Powers  of  mind,  conscious 
and  sub-conscious."  That  is  the  secret  of 
this  successful  church — power  plus,  or, 
more  simply,  "Powers."  The  preacher 
has  more  vibrant  religion  to  the  square 
inch  than  any  other  man  I  have  seen  or 
listened  to  for  a  number  of  days.  He 
radiates  optimism  and  good  cheer.  And 
no  man  goes  away  from  his  church  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  preacher's  message. 
What  unforgetable  illustrations  and 
vivid  imagery!  What  sound  common- 
sense  !  What  broad  and  tender  human- 
ity :  What  flashes  of  humor!  What  Re- 
ligion ! 

One  never  knows  the  full  significance 
of  the  word  "Comrade"  until  he  has 
heard  it  spoken  by  Powers,  accompanied 
by  his  genial  smile  and  hearty  hand- 
clasp. Are  you  his  fellow-minister? 
Then  that  is  the  title  by  which  he  greets 
you. — "Comrade !"  If  you  be  only  a  cal- 
low theological  fledgling,  you  will  not 
have  to  apologize  for  your  existence, 
when  meeting  him.     The  fellowship  of 
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the  ministry  is  the  instant  open-sesame  to 
his  hand,  his  home,  his  heart.  You  will 
not  forget  that, — nor  Mrs.  Powers, 
either. 

The  keynote  of  Powers'  work  in  the 
ministry  is  not,  however,  eloquence, 
though  that  is  the  breath  of  life  to  him. 
It  is  rather  his  profound,  heartfelt  desire 
to  help  people, — to  help  you.  In  "heart- 
ening" men  and  women  he  has  been  sin- 
gularly successful ;  people  have  now  and 
then  come  to  him  with  the  grateful  word, 
"You  saved  my  life" ;  "You  saved  me 
from  insanity." 

But  the  sermon  is  ended,  and  the  clos- 
ing hymn  is  announced.  You  are  star- 
tled out  of  your  reverie  by  hearing  your 
name  called,  and  the  summons  to  come 
forward  and  pronounce  the  benediction. 
You  look  up  to  that  great  assembly  of 
faces,  happy  faces,  compactly  reaching 
from  front  bench  to  the  gallery's  top. 
There  is  a  moment's  reverent  hush ;  then 
the  rustle  and  murmur  of  a  dispersing 
multitude,  leaving  in  your  heart  the  re- 
frain :     "It  is  good  to  be  here ;  it  is  good 

I  to  be  here ;  it  is  good good .  .  .  . " 

M.  D. 

The  Philosophy  of  Unitarianism. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  Maxon  Smith,  Ph.  D. 
Unitarianism  possesses  no  philosophy 
of  reality — no   cosmology,   theology,   no 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  presented  to 
the  world  as  a  distinctive  Unitarian  body 
of  doctrine.     AVhether  for  good  or  ill, 
Unitarians  in  these  times  are  making  no 
effort  whatever  to  define  their  beliefs  by 
i  way  of  any  formal  statement  and  make 
I  this  world-view  or  religious  doctrine  the 
I  basis  of  preaching  and    church    propa- 
.  ganda.     The  Unitarian  ministry  is  gath- 
ered from  the  four  corners  of  the  reli- 
.  giously  restless  earth.  It  represents  every 
i  conceivable  tradition  of  religious  experi- 
ence,   doctrine,  discipline, — all   modified 
somewhat  or  overcome  entirely    in    the 
crucible  of  Unitarian  individualistic  free- 
dom of  thought.     Likewise,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Unitarian  laity  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  who  have  allied 
themselves  with  a  liberal  religion  because 
they  were  repressed  and  depressed  by  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  an  orthodoxy  which 
does  possess  a  more  or  less  clearly  formu- 
,  lated  and  promulgated  doctrine,  partly 
,  in  the  form  of  a  philosophy,  partly  in  the 
form  of  church  discipline. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  lack  of 
distinctive  teaching  known  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  Unitarian  doctrine  is  at 
the  root  of  the  failure  of  the  Unitarian 
church  to  prosper  and  grow  as  others  do 
in  these  times.  It  is  notably  true  that  in 
matters  of  religion  belief  in  doctrine 
plays  a  very  large  part,  and  the  church 
that  presents  the  best  articulated  and 
most  authoritatively  bound  body  of  doc- 
trine, the  most  clearly  denned  teaching, 
will  grow  most  rapidly.  During  the  year 
1913  the  Baptists  of  this  country  estab- 
lished 388  new  churches ;  Catholics,  381 ; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  712;  Lutherans, 
1455;  Methodists,  196:  Presbyterians, 
190;  Unitarians,  1.*  The  increase  in 
communicants  is  in  similar  proportions. 
During  the  year  1913  the  increase  in 
iiciv  members  in  the  Methodist  church 
outnumbers  the  entire  body  of  Unitarians 
three  to  one. 

These  statistics  thrust  various  pertin- 
ent questions  into  the  foreground.  Is  it 
possible  for  religion  to  thrive  save  on  the 
basis  of  a  formulated  and  closed  body  of 
doctrine?  Does  religious  experience  de- 
mand truth  that  may  be  viewed  by  the 
believer  as  final?  Do  Unitarians  gener- 
ally lack  in  zeal  for  the  business  of  their 
church  (if  it  has  no  distinctive  message) 
in  society?  Is  the  present  period  of  de- 
velopment of  Unitarianism  a  transition 
from  the  original  critical  recoil  from 
orthodoxy  to  some  positive  and  definable 
religious  message  which  people  can  un- 
derstand as  fulfilling  a  definitely  felt  re- 
ligious need  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Unitarians 
will,  in  the  near  future,  feel  the  per- 
tinence of  this  message  so  keenly  that 
missionary  zeal  will  be  thoroughly 
aroused  ? 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  answer  these  questions.  The  situation 
and  the  problems  arising  therefrom  are 
suggested  by  way  of  indicating  that,  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  obvious  that, 
however  much  else  may  be  needed,  an 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  world  and 
of  life  needs  to  be  defined  for  Unitarian- 
ism. The  philosophy  here  outlined  is,  at 
most,  only  a  brief  of  what  one  Unitarian 
believes,  not  an  attempt  to  present  any 

*  These  figures,  from  Dr.  Carroll's  report,  are 
approximately  correct. 
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consensus,  with  critical  commentaries, 
for  no  such  consensus  exists.  It  should 
be  stated  first,  however,  that  there  are 
some  religious,  ethical  and  social  ideas  to 
which  Unitarians  generally  agree,  al- 
though these  are  not  promulgated  as  for- 
mal doctrine.  Among  these  ideas  are 
"the  Fatherhood  of  God,"  "the  leadership 
of  Jesus,"  "salvation  by  character,"  "the 
continued  progress  of  mankind."  But 
as  to  the  content  and  meaning  of  these 
phrases,  there  are  no  definitions  or  con- 
ventions among  Unitarians.  "Father- 
hood" and  "God"  may  be  defined  as  any- 
one pleases  and  variously  incorporated  in 
religious  experience.  The  "leadership  of 
Jesus"  is  practically  exceedingly  limited, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  Jesus  is 
not  accepted  as  a  deity  who  can  interpose 
himself  miraculously  in  human  experi- 
ence. "Salvation  by  character"  is  so  in- 
definite as  to  what  sort  of  salvation  is  in- 
tended that  most  Unitarians  are  inclined 
to  interpret  it  as  salvation  of  character, 
that  is.  plain,  everyday  goodness  and 
right  living.  And  the  "progress  of  man- 
kind" is  wholly  indefinite  as  to  the  direc- 
tion, kind,  and  end  of  the  progress.  And 
yet  these  ideas  do  imply  some  sort  of  un- 
derlying philosophy,  as  all  codes  and 
rules  do.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  all  to  consider  this  un- 
derlying philosophy,  and  to  attempt  to 
give  it  expression,  even  if  formulated 
doctrine  would  be  unwise. 

There  are  three  general  problems 
which  have  always  commanded  the  in- 
terest and  invited  the  inquiry  of  philoso- 
phy. These  are  the  questions  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  origin  and  source  of  our  uni- 
verse; the  nature  of  the  world  itself;  and 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to 
the  other  two.  Speculative  thought  has 
ranged  through  the  whole  wide  area  of 
possibilities  during  the  centuries  of 
search  for  satisfying  answers  to  these 
problems,  and  the  supposed  solution  has 
been  slated  in  a  thousand  varying  forms. 
Nor  have  the  organized  schools  of  phil- 
osophy, religion  and  science  been  alone  in 
this  attempt.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, every  human  life  finally  comes 
to  some  underlying  basis  of  world-view. 
11  may  be  ;i  heritage  of  traditions:  it  may 
be  the  result  of  immediate  environment; 
or  it  may  be  a  purely  speculative  result. 
But  a  philosophy  of   reality,    involving 


these  three  specific  problems,  every  think- 
ing human  being  possesses,  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  influential  and  deter- 
mining factor  in  life.  One  necessarily 
behaves  in  this  world  according  as  he 
views  his  nature  and  his  place  in  the 
world.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this 
philosophy  of  life  is  universal,  though 
often  unsuspected  or  openly  denied,  its 
most  interesting  general  aspect,  in  the 
course  of  historical  philosophy,  is  that 
the  method  of  handling  the  problem  has 
been  completely  reversed.  Historically 
the  more  remote  reality  was  considered 
first.  The  more  intimate  problem  was 
last  to  receive  attention.  Ancient  phil- 
osophy began  with  cosmology  and  theo- 
dicy. Modern  philosophy  begins,  scien- 
tifically, with  psychology,  where  more 
and  better  known  facts  and  processes 
may  be  reviewed.  It  aims  to  understand 
the  human  spirit  first,  that  it  may  be  in 
position  to  relate  it  rationally  to  its  en- 
vironment. As  a  result  of  this  reversal 
of  method,  modern  philosophy  knows 
most  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
less  of  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
the  mind  exists,  and  still  less  of  the  God 
who  is  creatively  responsible  for  it  all. 
This  is  probably  one  reason  why  a  re- 
ligion which  aims  to  keep  itself  in  close 
accord  with  the  findings  of  science  finds 
it  difficult  in  these  times  to  present  any 
clearly  outlined  theology. 

What,  then,  has  Unitarianism  to  say 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit  as  a 
basis  of  its  proclamation  of  human  prog- 
ress and  salvation  by  (or  of)  character? 
In  perfect  accord  with  the  findings  of 
modern  psychology,  Unitarianism  gives 
up  all  the  ancient  speculative  divisions 
of  the  human  nature  into  lower  and 
higher,  or  mind,  soul  and  spirit,  or  the 
human  and  the  divine  parts,  or  even 
such  divisions  as  intellect,  feeling,  will. 
The  stability  of  character,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  could  be  affirmed  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
human  spirit, — a  unity  which  admits  of 
no  inner  destructive  division  of  forces 
and  tendencies.  The  human  spirit  is 
consciousness;  consciousness  is  always 
and  entirely  itself,  imitating  its  own 
movements,  responsible  for  its  own  forces 
and  direction.  It  contains  within  itself 
various  processes,  often  marked  tend- 
encies or  pulls  in  opposite  directions,  but 
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the  entire  ( onsciousness,  the  whole 
human  spirit  is  involved  in  whatever 
outcome  may  ensue,  and  the  whole  con- 
sciousness is  responsible.  There  is  no 
divine  part  inviting  us  to  the  heights 
and  pulling  against  the  human  or  earthly 
part  that  would  drag  us  down  to  the 
depths.  To  the  heights  and  to  the 
depths  we  go, — but  we  go,  we  are  not 
dragged  or  pulled  by  superhuman  or 
sub-human  forces.  The  unity  and  au- 
tonomy of  the  human  spirit  is  the  only 
possible  basis  of  a  doctrine  of  character 
and  progress,  and  however  it  may  cut 
through  the  ancient  religious  doctrines  of 
divine  redemption  or  satanic  destruction 
of  the  soul,  this  observable  principle  of 
unity  and  autonomy  is  heartily  and 
unreservedly  adopted  by  Unitarian 
thought. 

But  it  is  critically  observed  at  once 
that  both  unity  and  autonomy  are  imme- 
diately limited  by  the  principle  of  rela- 
tion. However  whole  and  free  the  spirit 
may  be  within  limits,  obviously  its  ac- 
tivity is  set  within  an  environment  to 
which  it  is  vitally  related  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  is 
just  as  certainly  bound  and  limited  as 
he  is  free.  He  is  free  to  do  something 
with  and  in  the  midst  of  these  relations, 
but  he  is  in  no  sense  free  to  do  all  things. 
But  while  this  principle  of  relation  seems 
at  first  a  check  and  limit  on  activity,  it 
is  no  less  the  principle  that  vitalizes  con- 
sciousness, makes  progress  possible,  and 
moreover  it  suggests  a  solution  of  the 
second  great  problem  of  philosophy, 
namely,  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
consciousness  exists. 

Here  science  and  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion are  likely  to  part  company.  But 
it  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that 
philosophy  of  religion  has  far  the  better 
argument.  Consciousness  we  know,  and 
it  is  not  reducible  to  any  conceivable 
simpler  elements  than  just  thinking. 
Now  the  stimuli  and  materials,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  process  of  consciousness  are 
constantly  flowing  in  upon  the  mind 
from  what  is,  for  the  sake  of  convenient 
analysis,  called  the  outer  world.  But  any 
relation  whatsoever  that  consciousness 
may  have  with  any  reality  outside  itself 
logically  involves  some  medium  of  com- 
mon essence  or  being  in  which  both  con- 
sciousness and  the  outer  reality  inhere,  in 


which  and  by  which  they  may  be  related. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  possible  solu- 
tion. Since  consciousness  is  not  reducible 
to  other  than  consciousness,  and  since  the 
outer  world  may  be  and  has  been  scien- 
tifically and  progressively  reduced  to 
smaller,  less  "material"  and  more  vital 
elements,  the  conclusion  that  the  outer 
world  itself  fundamentally  inheres  in 
consciousness  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  consciousness  seems  to  be  the  only  ex- 
planation for  any  relationship  of  human 
consciousness  to  an  outer  world.  In  other 
words,  this  responsible  and  progressing 
human  spirit  has  its  being  and  activity 
in  a  universe  which  is,  in  its  ultimate 
nature,  conscious.  This  is,  in  a  word,  the 
solution  of  the  final  problem  of  religious 
philosophy,  the  problem  of  the  nature 
and  the  whereabouts  of  the  divine  being 
whom  we  call  Father.  God  is  not  in  the 
world.  God  is  the  world.  "We  do  not 
come  to  Him.  We  are  in  Him.  He  does 
not  send  his  divine  messengers  and  medi- 
ators to  us.  He  is  within  us.  In  the  most 
vital  and  continuously  creative  sense  He 
is  our  Father.  Not  because  we  have  any 
historical  or  empirical  evidences  of  His 
love  and  grace,  certainly  not  because  of 
this  primarily  or  chiefly, — but  because 
every  thought  and  feeling  and  impulse 
of  the  human  spirit  has  its  immediate 
origin  in  the  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  God. 

Such  a  view  of  the  human  spirit,  of  the 
nature  of  the  outer  world,  and  of  God,  of 
course  reduces  the  doctrine  of  the 
"leadership  of  Jesus"  to  less  importance. 
Humanity  is  carried  forward,  whither 
we  know  not,  on  the  tides  of  the  con- 
scious life  of  God  Himself.  Why  should 
we  go  back  in  history  two  thousand  years 
to  find  a  leader?  The  Father  goes  before 
and  behind  and  about  us.  If  we  can  find 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
that  which  will  quicken  us  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  our  vital  relationship  to  the  liv- 
ing God,  then  to  this  extent  Jesus  is  our 
leader  and  master.  But  if  we  find  in  his 
views  of  God,  of  the  world,  or  of  life, 
some  things  which  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
form to  our  modern  knowledge  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  world  wherein  it 
finds  itself,  then  we  forsake  Jesus  for  the 
better  and  more  reasonable  views  which  a 
progressing  humanity  ought  to  make  ever 
clearer  to  itself. 
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The  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  phil- 
osophy are  momentous,  but  the  limits  of 
this  paper  will  not  allow  an  elaborate 
statement.  It  may  be  said,  briefly,  that 
if  the  modern  view  of  the  human  spirit 
and  its  relation  to  the  outer  world  is  cor- 
rect, the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind  is  not  a  mere  ideal  to  be  talked 
about  and  set  in  the  far  distant  future 
as  a  beacon  light  which  we  may  heed  if 
our  bark  happens  to  be  sailing  that  way. 
It  is  rather  an  immediate  and  vital  fact 
of  everyday  life  which  no  man  may  deny 
or  disregard  without  denying  his  own 
nature,  injuring  himself  and  society.  It 
may  be  that  religion,  by  coupling  this 
idea  of  human  fellowship  and  interde- 
pendence with  certain  fanciful  views  of  a 
future  kingdom  of  God,  has  actually 
made  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
strange,  surrounded  it  with  the  mists  of 
superstition  and  unreality.  The  closed 
system  of  fellowship,  common  to  tradi- 
tional closed  systems  of  doctrine,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  any  other 
effect  on  mankind  in  general  than  to 
deepen  the  sense  of  estrangement  be- 
tween the  elect  and  the  non-elect,  and 
to  set  a  bad  example  of  unfriendliness  to 
the  various  classes  among  the  non-elect. 
But  the  recoil  of  Unitarian  thought  from 
such  destructive  views  of  the  actual 
nature  of  humanity  would  by  no  means 
excuse  it  for  any  lack  of  vital  and  ag- 
gressive living  and  proclaiming  of  this 
doctrine  of  natural  and  necessary  rela- 
tionship of  human  beings.  The  old  doc- 
trine of  the  saved  and  the  unsaved  is  a 
base  libel  on  humanity,  on  the  world,  and 
on  the  God  of  the  world.  We  are  bad 
and  we  are  good.  And  every  human  be- 
ing  share-;  that  distinction.  But  we  are 
all  children  of  the  Most  High,  and  if  He 
has  any  salvation  which  IT  is  kind  provi- 
dence will  bring  to  any  one  soul  He  will 
Bee  to  it  thai  all  have  it. — or  He  is  not  a 
good  Father.  The  difficulty  with  the  old 
doctrine  was,  of  course,  its  false  under- 
lying philosophy, — the  belief  in  a  God 
separated  from  His  world.  If  God  were 
such  a  being  and  still  had  aught  to  do 
with  saving  human  souls,  then  obviously 
the  matter  of  eternal  salvation  would  be 
precisely  what  the  traditional  doctrine 
made  it,  namely,  a  gambler's  poor  chance. 


Will  present-day  Unitarianism  vitalize 
the  truth  of  our  common  human  brother- 
hood on  the  basis  of  our  common  spirit- 
ual inherence  in  a  present  and  vital 
divine  life? 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  effects  on 
personal,  moral  struggle  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  relationship  of  the 
Father's  mind  and  will  to  the  will  and 
conduct  of  the  individual.  If  this 
view  of  the  relationship  of  the  indi- 
vidual finite  spirit  to  the  divine  is  cor- 
rect, man  has  poured  out  upon  him  and 
into  him,  in  these  latter  days,  that  power 
and  influence  and  blessedness  of  the  di- 
vine spirit  for  which  men  of  old  strug- 
gled with  anguish  of  soul  and  believed 
they  attained  only  moderately  and  inter- 
mittently by  divine  special  dispensation. 
If  God  is  not  only  on  our  side,  but  is 
verily  the  inspiring  and  directing  power 
within,  we  should  be  deeply  ashamed  of 
any  weak,  backward  step,  of  any  cow- 
ardly hesitancy  or  failure.  More  than 
that,  this  philosophy  of  the  immediacy 
of  divine  strength  and  grace  should 
sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  selfish 
concern  or  of  indifferent  ideals.  What 
could  stop  any  man  in  his  growth  and 
progress,  and  splendid  usefulness  if  he 
knew  and  acted  on  the  truth  that  every 
item  of  his  life  is  an  expression  of  the 
thought  and  will  of  God,  provided  he 
does  not  act  on  the  privilege  of  finite 
personality  of  circumscribing  his 
thought  and  action  by  purely  selfish 
considerations'?  But  this  is  to  preach 
and  not  to  philosophize. 


Is  the  Universe  Friendly? 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 
A  few  years  ago  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  a 
writer  of  some  distinction  and  a  student 
of  psychical  matters,  was  asked  if  he  had 
but  one  wish  to  utter,  what  it  would  be. 
He  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  re- 
plied:  "Is  the  universe  friendly?"  In 
the  light  of  evolution  this  is  a  surpris- 
ing question,  yet  it  was  widely  debated. 
This  fact  shows  how  confused  thought 
has  become,  or  it  betrays  a  want  of  moral 
focus.  Many  doubt  whether,  in  view  of 
our  animal  heredity,  we  have  a  fair, 
chance.  They  say  that  if  morality  has 
a  hard  time  of  it,  the  reason  must  be 
that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.      Perhaps 
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Bergson's  statement  might  be  quoted  to 
support  the  notion  of  a  moral  handicap : 
"We  are  not  the  vital  current,  but  are 
that  current  loaded  with  matter."  Is 
the  load  too  heavy,  or  are  there  compen- 
sating advantages  of  a  psychical  kind? 
Instead  of  debating  the  question  of 
friendliness  directly,  let  us  try  to 
show  that  we  are  under  an  influence  for 
good,  and  that  to  recognize  this  influ- 
ence and  respond  to  it,  is  to  realize  that 
the  balancing  forces  outweigh  all  the 
gravitations  of  passion,  and  all  the 
tyranny  of  the  outward  and  visible.  Be- 
gin with  this  assumption,  easily  veri- 
fied that  the  aim  of  evolution — the  great 
end  sought — is  the  development  of  the 
psychical  life,  and  the  realization  of  our 
true  self.  It  furnishes,  or  seeks  to  fur- 
nish, a  progressive  and  ever  more  satis- 
fying answer  to  the  question,  "What 
are  we  here  for?" 

I. 

1.  Evolution,  as  the  philosophy  is 
taking  shape  to-day,  sees  a  great  Crea- 
tive life  at  the  heart  of  things,  a  life 
that  is  the  antithesis  of  mechanism  and 
matter.  Bergson  says  distinctly  that 
this  life  is  not  chemico-physical,  but 
psychical.  "In  reality  life  is  ,of  the 
psychological  order,"  and  Spencer  long 
before  had  said  that  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse was  "the  same  as  that  which  wells 
up  in  us  in  the  form  of  consciousness." 
God  is  thus  not  an  absentee  deity,  ex- 
isting apart  from  the  changing  and  de- 
veloping order,  but  is  the  all  embracing 
life,  and  as  our  own  lives  are  organically 
bound  up  in  that  order  we  need  to  learn 
to  respond  to  the  pressure  which  must 
result  from  such  a  relation. 

2.  This  all  pervading  life  embraces 
ours  not  in  any  mystical  or  metaphysi- 
cal sense,  but  actually,  so  that  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God. 
This  life  seeks  always  to  shape  ours :  it 
is  a  Creative  force,  but  respects  our 
freedom.  On  the  planet  this  life  ap- 
pears as  energy,  in  the  animal  as  in- 
stinct, in  man  as  thought.  Man  is  con- 
sulted ;  his  self-directing  power  is  never 
over-ridden,  but  he  is  asked  to  choose, 
to  put  himself  voluntarily  on  the  side  of 
goodness.  The  weighing  of  motives,  the 
debating  of  issues,  the  questions  of  right 
and  wrong ;  the  suggestions,  this  is  good  ; 


that  is  bad,  are  realities  of  the  newer 
inner  life,  and  that  this  is  so  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  what  follows.  If  the 
higher  motive  be  yielded  to,  our  sense 
of  what  is  good  is  clarified  and  our  as- 
pirations quickened ;  we  are  conscious 
of  an  impulse  to  reach  out  for  the  best 
there  is  in  life,  and  in  our  strivings  for 
a  true  and  satisfying  life  we  come  to 
depend  upon  "a  mysterious  influence 
deep  down  at  the  back  of  things,  as 
much  as  the  electric  light  depends  upon 
the  generating  force  which  gives  it 
being." 

3.  Evolution  says  nothing  about 
mysticism  but  implies  it  in  that  our 
whole  being  is  the  product  of  nature. 

Organically  our  life  is  bound  up  with 
the  developing  order;  it  came  out  of 
that  order,  body  and  spirit,  mind  and 
the  moral  nature.  If  we  ar^  to  find 
ourselves,  we  must  put  not  intellect 
alone  into  the  search,  but  the  instinct 
that  craves  self-realization.  What  we 
call,  mysticism  is  simply  an  effort  to 
penetrate  to  the  inwardness — the  inten- 
tion— of  life  by  intuition.  It  is  a  state 
of  mind,  shaped  from  elements  in  the 
life  of  every  one  of  us,  but  which  only 
those  use  to  some  purpose  who  dwell  in 
the  realm  of  character.  We  do  not  need 
to  emphasize  the  transcendaht  goodness 
of  Jesus  by  ascribing  to  Him  a  miracu- 
lous birth.  Can  the  physical  explain  the 
spiritual?  God  was  in  him  because  he 
opened  his  life  to  the  depths  of  spiritual 
nature,  and  he  was  able  to  say,  "There 
is  none  good  but  God,"  thus  identifying 
himself  with  us  while  he  was  lifted 
above  us  by  the  completeness  of  his  ap- 
prehension of  God.  God  is  ever-present 
in  the  world  and  capable  of  being  known 
in  inward  experience. 

4.  We  need  not  question  the  intimate 
and  organic  moral  relations  of  man  and 
God.  We  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  ap- 
peal to  concrete  results.  Starting  al- 
most at  the  level  of  the  brutes  man  has 
made  his  way  steadily  upward,  over- 
coming difficulties,  triumphing  over  ob- 
stacles, organizing  civilizations  and 
making  his  way  onward  to  wider  and 
higher  outlooks,  and  toward  we  know 
not  what  great  consummations  yet  to 
come.  The  time  has  been  long,  the  ad- 
vance slow,  but  there  has  been  no  break 
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in  the  plan,  no  change  of  policy.  As  a 
whole  it  is  a  long,  consistent  story  of 
advance,  of  successive  stages  of  prog- 
ress, one  grand  continuity  of  becoming. 
If  we  have  not  "arrived"  yet — if  the  soul 
does  not  yet  wield  the  sceptre,  it  is  on 
the  way  to  dominion. 

Sociology  is  sure  of  this — that  man 
has  not  "shaped  his  own  course,  nor 
planned  the  evolution  of  society";  sure 
that  the  structural  developments  on 
which  the  evolution  of  society  depends 
are  rarely  the  result  of  conscious 
"changes,"  deliberately  planned,  and  that 
progress  can  only  be  explained  by  refer- 
ring it  to  some  unseen  impelling  power. 
The  breeze  which  has  wafted  us  onward 
has  always  blown  from  one  direction  and 
has  always  been  favorable.  Two  words 
show  this,  in  the  phases  of  human  his- 
tory— Progress  and  Righteousness.  Not 
progress  only — movement  from  good  to 
better,  but  righteousness,  a  fairly  steady 
growth  in  morals  and  moral  ideals,  as  if 
the  principles  of  right  living  were  some- 
how bound  up  with  the  very  constitution 
of  things,  or  that  some  invisible  power 
were  guiding  us  to  issues  we  had  not 
contemplated  and  to  ends  we  had  not 
even  rough-hewn.. 

5.  If  we  recognized  this  vital  relation 
of  God  to  the  individual,  and  to  society 
as  an  organism,  we  would  be  ashamed  to 
contend  about  creeds  and  dogmas  in  an 
evolving  world,  and  cease  to  play  our 
little  games  about  the  altars  of  religion. 
The  whole  world  would  become  an  altar, 
and  the  creed  of  religion,  "I  believe  in 
the  universe."  That  which  is  divine  is 
the  human  spirit  and  not  the  church; 
that  which  is  abiding  is  the  soul  of  man 
and  not  a  social  order;  that  which  is 
fundamental  is  not  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  righteousness  in  the  individ- 
ual and  God  in  the  organic  laws  of  life. 
To  see  God  in  all  things,  the  thought  of 
God,  the  purposes  of  God  in  a  growing 
world  is  to  enlarge  the  visions  of  op- 
portunity, to  open  its  doors  to  larger 
hopes,  to  shape  the  convictions  of  men  to 
the  needs  of  deepening  life,  and  to  an- 
ticipate a  time  when  all  men  will  de- 
light always  in  the  thing  that  is  right. 
This  is  to  recognize  the  life  which  is  the 
motive  power  of  all  evolution. 


II. 

Do  the  hardships  of  life — its  pains 
and  losses  and  disappointments  show  an 
unfriendly  spirit  behind  the  veil?  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  thought  that  the  invisible 
Player  in  life's  game  would  and  did 
checkmate  us  remorselessly  whenever  we 
made  a  false  move,  but  while  the  con- 
viction that  the  general  movements  of 
nature  were  antagonistic  to  the  ethical 
process  made  a  stoic  of  Huxley,  his  po- 
sition is  now  generally  regarded  as  mis- 
takenly held.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  checkmate  might  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  the  invisible  Player  be  our 
best  friend.  The  parent  lax  in  disci- 
pline is  not  the  most  affectionate.  The 
Germans  have  a  phrase  which  means  the 
hardness  of  love — love  which  does  not 
shrink  from  the  inflection  of  present 
pain  in  order  to  future  good.  The  moth 
is  said  to  struggle  slowly  and  apparently 
painfully  out  of  the  slight  opening  in 
its  cocoon.  Try  to  help  it;  be  wiser 
than  nature :  snip  the  confining  threads 
of  its  encasement,  and  at  once  it  em- 
erges, dragging  a  swollen  body  that 
shows  but  rudimentary  wings.  It  lives 
a  brief  hour  or  two  and  dies,  an  oborted 
life,  spoiled  by  pity.  The  slow,  painful 
process  of  nature  makes  the  moth  make 
itself;  under  pressure  it  escapes  from  its 
cocoon,  forcing  by  its  struggles  the 
fluids  of  the  body  to  develop  wings  for 
a  life  in  the  air.  In  ways  analagous  we 
make  ourselves.  If  life  is  hard,  and 
must  be  met  by  patience,  endurance, 
fortitude,  it  yet  fully  shows  its  benevo- 
lent purpose  in  the  elevation,  expansion 
and  enobling  of  the  race.  Life  is  a 
training  school — a  school  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soul,  a  system  of  educa- 
tion broadly  planned  and  firmly  ad- 
ministered, and  we  learn  by  our  mis- 
takes, by  our  failures  and  defeats  as 
well  as  by  our  victories.  We  are  like 
the  young  mother  who  said  of  her  first 
born :  "He  is  but  eleven  days  old,  and, 
of  course,  has  some  faults  yet."  AVe  are 
but  little  more  than  started  on  our  ethi- 
cal career,  and  are  disposed  to  seek  ends 
of  our  owtq,  to  play  truant  and  criticise 
the  curriculum  of  life's  school,  and  gen- 
erally do  not  co-operate  with  the  great 
intelligence  at  the  head  of  it,  or  move 
along  the  line  which  in  all  the  past  has 
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moved  upward.  We  seek  ease,  comfort, 
money,  position,  power,  rather  than  the 
development  of  that  thing  of  transcend- 
ant  worth,  personality.  A  Greek  proverb 
says  that  "the  worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  man  is  to  be  cut  open  and 
found  empty,"  and  the  /proverb  does 
not  refer  to  an  autopsy.  Sum  up  the 
life  of  the  average  man  and  what  re- 
mains? Does  hardship  diminish  the  joy 
of  life?  The  people  who  think  the 
world  a  sucked  orange  are  the  comfort- 
able class,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to 
enjoy  life.  The  really  exuberant,  joy- 
ful, hopeful  life  of  the  world  comes 
from  activity,  from  wits  sharpened  by 
effort,  from  achievement,  from  pain  dis- 
regarded, suffering  overcome,  battles 
fought  and  victories  won.  Let  us  con- 
dense certain  statements  capable  of 
demonstration : 

1.  This  life  is  not  a  finality,  else  it  is 
without  meaning. 

2.  It  is  for  the  development  of  psy- 
chical life,  the  life  of  the  soul. 

3.  If  we  were  always  exempt  from 
pain  or  suffering  we  would  live  spiritu- 
ally bankrupt. 

4.  Given  conditions  of  ease  and  com- 
fort, only  a  miracle  could  lift  our 
thoughts  above  self-enjoyment.  If  the 
materials  of  content  were  ours,  where 
would  we  find  the  materials  of  aspira- 
tion? We  would  either  despise  the 
world  on  the  one  hand  because  we  had 
exhausted  its  pleasures,  or  sink  back 
into  brute  conditions,  satisfied  with  a 
mere  transient  order. 

Or  put  it  another  way.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  character  of  God  is 
expressed  in  the  qualities  of  the  best 
men  and  women  that  we  know.  If  we 
apprehend  the  Creative  Life  as  the 
source  of  all  life,  then  it  is  inconceivable 
that  human  love  and  tenderness  should 
not  be  identical  and  consubstantial  with 
the  divine  life.  This  can  be  illustrated. 
Moncure  D.  Conway  lost  his  child.  He 
wrote  in  bitterness  that  he  had  "caught 
a  glimpse  of  sullen  spite  in  nature, 
gleaming  through  her  veil  of  violets  and 
tinted  skies."  This  was  mere  petulance, 
born  of  egotism,  for  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion, "Why  should  I  suffer?" 


Robert  Browning  wrote  to  his  friend: 
"If  I  who  cannot  restore  your  child, 
would,  he  who  can,  will,"  as  if  he  had 
said,  what  we  would  do  in  our  noblest 
moments,  God  forever  will  do,  and  you 
will  remember  with  what  grace  and 
power  the  poet  puts  this  thought  into 
"Saul."  There  is  no  appeal  from  such 
mysticism,  for  evolution  has  made  a 
place  for  it  in  philosophy.  We  need  to 
believe  not  only  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
but  in  the  greatness  of  man.  The  his- 
tory of  our  struggle  upward  has  been 
put  into  brief  expression  by  the  southern 
poet,  Sidney  Lanier.    He  eulogizes  man 

"Who  hath  mightily  won, 

God  out  of  knowledge, 
Good  out,  of  infinite  pain, 

Sight  out  of  blindness, 
Purity  out  of  a  stain." 

It  is  clear  that  this  could  not  have 
been  written  of  man  either  in  an  un- 
friendly world,  or  in  one  of  ease  and 
comfort. 

We  may  admire  the  courage  of  him 
who  wrote : 

"Out-  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul," 
but  that  is  stoicism,  mere  flint  and  steel, 
«a  spirit  of     defiance     and     not  of  con- 
fidence.    Henley  drank  the  cup  of  pain 
to  the  dregs,  and  some  of  his  verses  are 
haunting  in  their  beauty,  though  shot 
through  and  through  with  doubt  of  the 
meaning  of  life: 

What  is  to  come  we  know  not ;    but  we  know 
That   what   has  been  was   good, — was   good   to 

show, 
Better  to  hide,  and  best  of  all  to  bear. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  days  that  were. 
We  have  lived,  we  have  loved,  we  have  suffered, 
even  so 

Shall  we  not  take  the  ebb  who  had  the  flow1? 
Life  was  our  friend.    Now,  if  it  be  our  foe, — 
Dear,  though  it   spoil  and  break  us, — need,  we 
care 

What  is  to  come? 

Let    the    great   winds   their   worst    and   wildest 

blow, 
Or  the  gold  weather  round  us  mellow  slow: 
We  have  fulfilled  ourselves,  and  we  can  dare 
And  we  can  conquer,  though  we  may  not  share 
In  the  rich  quiet  of  the  afterglow 
What  is  to  come. 
No  religion,  no  philosophy  is  adequate 
which  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  con- 
viction that  life  is  our  foe.    And  I  know 
nothing    so     corrective     of     pessimism, 
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nothing  which  inspires  such  courage, 
such  hope,  such  confidence  as  a  study 
of  evolution  as  a  history  of  what  has 
been.  It  shows  clearly  that  "Life  means 
intensely,  and  it  means  good." 


"Obedience  is  our  universal  duty  and 
destiny,  wherein  whoso  will  not  bend 
must  break.  Too  early  and  too  thoro- 
ughly we  cannot  be  trained  to  know  that 
Would,  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  as  a 
mere  zero  to  Should,  and  for  most  part 
as  the  smallest  of  fractions  even  to 
Shall."— Carlyle. 


Life  on  an  Indian  Reservation. 

It  is  well  for  those  whose  clays  are 
spent  with  little  of  self-sacrifice  and  in 
conventional  comfort  and  calm,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  what  others,  as  tenderly 
reared  and  accustomed  to  all  that  civili- 
zation has  to  give,  undergo  when  duty 
calls  or  opportunity  for  real  service 
offers. 

A  young  clergyman  felt  a  call  to  do 
what  he  could  for  the  Indians  gathered 
on  a  reservation  in  Nevada,  and  his 
widowed  mother,  whose  life  centers  on 
him  and  his  work,  joined  him  in  his  self- 
denying  mission.  Their  home  is  a  tent — 
varied  as  necessity  compels,  with  such 
public  houses  as  a  rough  community 
supplies. 

The  following  diary  letter  to  a  friend 
gives  a  glimpse  of  how  one  family  spent 
Christmas : 

Apartment  de  Luxe, 
Nevada  House, 
Wadsworth.  Nev.,  Dec.  29,  1913. 
Dear  Mrs. — 

I  am  luxuriously  dictating  to  my  son 
in  the  above-mentioned  apartment,  which 
includes  the  one  room  with  a  fire  the 
house  affords,  with  a  bed  room  out  of  it. 
As  it  adjoins  the  barroom,  I  have  the 
entertainment  of  hearing  vaudeville 
(amateur)  by  traveling  artists.  Every  - 
thing  deeply  dyed  in  local  color.  I  wish 
you  could  have  had  glimpses  of  our 
Christmas  week.  1  would  not  say  have 
shared  it,  for  I  fear  its  strenuous  joys 
would  have  palled  upon  you  if  taken  en 
bloc.  Imagine  if  you  can  a  tent  fourteen 
by  sixteen  feet,  in  which  cooking,  eat- 
ing, writing,  and  entertaining  must  be 
carried  on — and  fill  it  with  200  candy 


boxes,  250  or  so  Christmas  gifts,  and  in  it 
unpack  and  sort  one  after  another  six  big 
gunnysacks,  eight  small  ones,  three  boxes, 
and  four  barrels  of  miscellaneous  cloth- 
ing and  gifts;  meanwhile  giving  cordial 
greeting  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  etc.,  etc., 
to  such  Indians  as  may  drop  in.  Well, 
the  250  presents  and  eighty-three  boxes 
of  candy  were  put  into  eighty-three 
packages  and  tagged  for  the  school 
Christmas  tree,  Christmas  Eve;  and  we 
spent  three  hours  of  precious  time  in 
festivities  at  Assembly  Hall  and  said 
tree,  returning  at  ten  o'clock  to  our 
preparations  for  the  distribution  of  gifts 
to  Indians  big  and  little,  who  are  not  in 
the  school,  who  should  come  to  the 
Christmas  service  in  the  church,  Christ- 
mas night.  We  carried  presents  to  the 
Church  from  our  tent;  and  piles  of 
aprons,  piles  of  petticoats,  piles  of 
children's  clothing,  piles  of  dolls,  and  of 
toys,  and  of  candy  boxes  filled  many 
pews.  Three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Day  saw  us  crawling  into  bed. 
We  rose  at  six,  and  Kendall  went  in  to 
Wadsworth  for  service  there,  getting 
back  just  in  time  for  a  one  o'clock  din- 
ner of  ceremony  at  the  mess,  for  which 
we  had  accepted  an  invitation.  While 
he  was  away,  I  continued  to  sort,  some- 
what interrupted  by  visits  from  Indians 
non-resident,  but  whom  Kendall  had  had 
in  his  services  in  Wadsworth,  and  whose 
names  had  to  be  added  to  our  Christmas 
lists.  One  hundred  and  twenty  tags 
were  written  and  attached  to  packages 
which  we  had  tried  to  make  fit  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  120  Indians.  Each  little 
girl  had  a  doll,  a  toy.  a  box  of  candy,  a 
petticoat  and  a  dress:  each  little  boy  an 
equivalent,  and  so  on,  through  women, 
young  and  old,  and  men. 

We  had  a  short  but  beautiful  church 
service  with  Christmas  sermon  ;  and  then 
the  superintendent  of  the  reservation, 
the  clerk,  and  one  of  the  farmers  helped 
Kendall  distribute  the  presents  to  the 
120  whose  names  were  on  the  lists:  and 
then  bags  of  nuts  were  distributed  to  the 
women— and  cigars  to  the  men— whose 
names  were  »"/  on  the  lists:  while  I  went: 
about,  looking  up  children  who  had  come 
from  a  distance,  giving  them  boxes  of 
candy,  and  some  little  toy.  There  must 
have  been  more  than  300  Indians  in  the 
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church,  and  outside  were  as  many  as 
could  look  in  through  the  windows  and 
door  (the  mass  of  humanity  within  mak- 
ing the  church  so  warm  that  in  spite  of 
the  cold  weather  the  windows  were  all 
opened  wide).  At  nine  o'clock  we  said 
good-bye  to  the  last  Indian,  the  first  ar- 
rivals having  been  before  six ;  and  went 
to  our  tent  to  wash  our  hands  and  go  to 
a  party  at  the  Superintendent's.  About 
midnight  we  were  back  at  our  tent  with 
some  dishes  to  wash — and — Friday,  at- 
tempts at  clearing  and  cleaning  the  tent, 
with  much  receiving  of  our  "dusky 
brothers  and  sisters,"  as  a  Reno  friend 
calls  them. 

First  call,  before  eight  o'clock,  from 
one  of  the  first  families  (Joe  Green's). 
My  god-child,  Martin,  son  and  heir  of  a 
medicine  man,  had  lost  his  brownie  doll 
on  the  way  home ;  and  many  corners  had 
to  be  ransacked  for  toys  to  show  him 
before  a  possum  finally  consoled  him.  I 
believe  my  third  pot  of  coffee  was  made 
before  Kendall  and  I  had  our  breakfast 
cups.  Saturday,  a  similar  record,  except 
that  Kendall  managed  to  get  our  tent 
decorated  with  some  evergreen  and  mis- 
tletoe, and  much  paper  garlands ;  and  to- 
gether we  cleaned  the  church  and  got  it 
ready  for  Sunday  services,  at  which,  we 
were  told,  there  would  probably  be  small 
attendance,  the  Indians  having  got  their 
Christmas  gifts.  Our  labors  lasted  until 
long  after  the  Saturday  night  party  at 
Assembly  Hall  had  been  in  evidence; 
but  we  went  to  that  for  a  half  hour, 
through  fast  falling  snow,  which  filled 
us  with  forebodings  for  our  tent  decora- 
tions— for  snow  is  wet  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  a  warm  tent.  I  will  say  now, 
that  only  one  green  streak  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage. 

Sunday  morning,  paths  to  make,  tent 
roofs  to  be  cleared,  church  to  be  warmed, 
Sunday-school  questions  to  be  type-writ- 
ten, all  before  ten  o'clock.  The  church 
was  crowded  with  Indians,  to  our  great 
joy.  (Some  had  to  stand  for  part  of  the 
service,  a  joyous  contrast  to  a  year  ago, 
when  not  one  Indian  save  the  school 
came  to  church.)  And  after  the  Sun- 
day-school and  church  services  were  over 
at  11 :30  a  general  reception  in  our  tent, 
which  ended  only  when  we  were  obliged 
to  start  at  3  :15  on  our  four-mile  walk  to 


the  "siding"  where  we  flag  the  train  for 
Wadsworth.  There  is  no  place  to  wait 
for  an  uncertain  train,  except  an  open 
freight  car;  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  icy  feet  and  chilled  fingers 
made  us  welcome  the  hot,  stuffy  com- 
bination baggage  car.  To-day,  after  a 
few  duties  done  this  morning,  we  are 
resting  in  our  luxurious  quarters  before 
described.  (The  dregs  of  society  are 
getting  sentimental  in  the  barroom.) 
But  their  mood  varies,  for  here  comes 
floating  in  a  fragment  of  "The  Irish 
Jubilee"  from  this  adjoining  amateur 
cabaret : 
"Keindeer,   and   snow   dear,   and   dear  me,   and 

antelope, 
The  women  et  so  mush-melon  the  men  sez  they 

canteloupe." 

Of  this  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty 
stanzas.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  life  of  a 
missionary's  mother  is  indeed  broaden- 
ing. A  Vermont  friend  is  right  when 
she  says  she  is  sure  I  am  having  many 
interesting  experiences:  For  instance,  at 
breakfast  this  morning  at  the  only  restau- 
rant in  Wadsworth  without  a  bar  (Louis, 
the  Chinaman's),  Louis  Fong,  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  about  five  feet  tall  and 
the  embodiment  of  will,  nerve,  and  per- 
sonal force,  in  response  to  highly  gar- 
nished demands  for  soup,  said:  "You 
shut  up  !  You  see  lady  here  ?  Nice  lady 
as  there  is,  too, — no !  No  soup  break- 
fast. You  keep  still;  you  git  out."  I 
could  write  on  indefinitely,  especially  as 
dictation  to  my  son  and  secretary  is 
more  luxurious  than  scratching  with  a 
pen.  But  even  in  Nevada  we  usually 
go  to  bed  eventually,  and  the  compara- 
tive quiet  in  the  adjoining  hall  of  rev- 
elry suggests  a  more  than  moderately 
late  hour.  So  I  will  stop  for  to-night, 
and  perhaps  have  a  chance  to  add  to  it 
on  our  return  to  the  Reservation  to-mor- 
row. 

Nixon,  December  31,  1913. 
To  continue.  To-day,  as  yon  see  by 
the  date,  is  the  last  day  of  the  rear,  and 
it  seems  like  THE  LAST  DAY.  as  well 
as  the  last  straw.  On  dancing  over 
what  I  wrote  Monday  night,  my  mood 
seems  to  belong  to  another  era.  Yester- 
day afternoon  and  last  nisrht,  after  get- 
ting back  here  through  the  deep  mud, 
we  were  strenuous  up  to  a  late  hour,  in 
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further  reducing  the  living  tent  to  al- 
most-real-order, and  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing it  seem  roomy  and  neat  enough  to 
make  the  effect  of  the  greens  and  paper 
garlands  really  very  pleasing.  We  went 
to  bed  quite  happy  and  pleased  with 
ourselves.  This  morning  before  day- 
light we  were  awakened  in  the  sleeping 
tent  by  a  hurricane  that  came  in  gulps 
and  worried  the  tent,  floor  and  all,  like 
a  terrier  shaking  a  rat  in  its  teeth.  "We 
went  shivering  into  the  other  tent  and 
made  some  coffee  on  the  oil  heater,  not 
daring  to  build  a  fire  in  the  little  stove. 
By  breakfast  time,  the  big  guy  posts  on 
the  north  side  were  half  uprooted,  one 
was  broken  off,  and  the  side  of  the  tent 
caved  in.  Then  the  slack  of  the  tent 
gave  the  wind  full  play,  and  it  snapped 
and  whipped  both  tent  and  fly  till  there 
was  a  great  gaping  tear  five  feet  along 
the  ridgepole,  and  the  garlands  were  in 
a  torn  and  melancholy  snarl.  We  moved 
our  breakfast  preparations  and  the  type- 
machine  to  the  Church,  and  had  hardly 
done  so  when  it  began  to  pour  in  tor- 
rents and  has  continued  all  day  to  a  de- 
gree not  known  to  the  memory  of  the 
reservation  white  people.  The  tearing 
wind  did  not  let  up  till  noon  and  the 
living  tent  would  have  been  utterly 
wrecked  (K.  having  found  that  he  alone 
was  not  big  enough  to  handle  it  in  the 
gale)  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  offi- 
ces of  four  of  the  Indian  men.  We  saw 
them  from  the  Church,  though  they 
did  not  see  us.  They  came  along  in  the 
driving  rain,  and  stopped  by  the  tent. 
knocked  at  the  door;  receiving  no  ans- 
wer, consulted,  and  then  worked  for 
about  ten  minutes,  getting  drenched 
meanwhile;  tying  and  tightening  and 
repairing  as  far  as  possible.  This 
cheered  us  a  good  deal  for  we  repeatedly 
have  been  told  by  people  here  that  such 
a  thing  as  gratitude  or  active  friend- 
ship without  a  mercenary  motive  is  un- 
known among  these  Indians.  This 
proves  the  contrary;  for  this  kindness 
was  anonymous,  involving  hard  work 
under  most  disagreeable  conditions. 

On  our  hurried  trips  to  the  tent  dur- 
ing the  day,  in  attempts  at  salvage,  the 
scene  has  been  an  effective  blend  of  the 
Dayton  flood  and  the  Omaha  tornado  as 
pictured    in    the    weeklies.      The    "one 


small  streak  of  green"  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  the  letter  seems  a  ghastly 
piece  of  prophetic  irony.  Now,  walls, 
floor,  books  and  papers,  are  smeared.  It 
looks  as  if  we  had  "slain  both  men  and 
women  who  were  wearing  of  the  green." 
Blood  and  arsenic,  each  vying  with  the 
other.  For  to-night  we  shall  have  to 
camp  out  again  as  we  did  last  winter 
here  in  the  Church  and  in  the  morning 
we  have  to  start  out  for  Fernley,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  New  Year's  invitation  to  us 
both,  in  connection  with  Kendall's  serv- 
ices there  in  the  evening.  I  will  not 
stop  here,  but  will  leave  it  to  be  con- 
tinued and  ended  when  I  can  write  a 
cheerful  ending.  On  our  return  from 
Fernley  on  Frida}T,  the  prospect  of  re- 
pairing the  wrecked  tent  awaits  us.  We 
should  not  go  were  it  not  for  K.'s  serv- 
ice there,  and  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting word  where  the  telephone  is  not. 
But  there  is  one  reassuring  factor;  the 
harm  is  all  done  that  can  be  done,  and 
further  inclemencies  can  do  no  more. 
When  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  re- 
making order  out  of  chaos  and  begun  to 
live  again,  this  epic  can  be  concluded 
and  sent  to  you.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
think  it  worth  the  postage  it  threatens 
to  require. 

January  7,  1914. 
This  last  installment  will  have  to  be 
a  sort  of  "Book  of  Days."  (Leaves  from 
a  diary  in  the  mission  field.)  Thursday, 
New  Year's  Day,  was  bright  and  fair 
and  mild  as  May.  We  began  to  hope 
that  '13  has  been  a  hoodoo  year.  (There 
were  storms  every  month  in  the  year 
and  almost  every  week,  quite  contrary 
to  the  Nevada  tradition). — and  that 
1914  was  going  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
its  opening  day.  I  was  awakened  Fri- 
day morning  by  the  spatter  of  rain 
drops  blown  into  my  face  through  the 
open  window  by  gusts  of  wind.  No 
hope  of  returning  to  the  reservation.  In 
the  afternoon  it  cleared  and  we  got  as 
far  as  Wadsworth.  Saturday  was  clear- 
ing, the  train  was  only  two  hours  late 
instead  of  four  as  on  the  previous  day, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  train  we  had  missed 
had  been  straightened  out.  By  the  good 
fortune  of  a  friendly  Indian  team,  we 
got  back  to  our  home  shortly  after  three. 
Kendall  hunted  up  the  obliging  Harry 
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Smith,  together  they  re-set  the  uprooted 
posts,  and  then  with  unexpected  speed 
they  mended  and  patched  the  torn  tent 
with  many  safety  pins,  Kendall  on  the 
ridgepole  outside,  and  Harry  mounted 
high  on  the  unsteady  end  of  a  tall  pack- 
ing case  on  the  inside.  The  tent  was 
wind-proof  and  re-tightened  by  six 
o'clock  and  Harry  and  K.  had  hauled  off 
the  fly  to  await  its  repair  at  Harry's  leis- 
ure. (Yesterday  afternoon  he  brought 
it  back,  and  he  and  his  brother  put  it  in 
place  so  we  are  again  rain-proof,  and 
to-day  was  the  first  rain  that  has  come 
to  test  it.)  From  six  o'clock  on,  Satur- 
day evening,  we  had  plenty  of  "busy 
work.'5  The  wind  had  blown  a  flat  iron 
and  a  pail  of  nails  off  the  top  of  the  cup- 
board that  is  spiked  to  the  floor.  The 
flat  iron  had  broken  a  dish  or  two,  and 
the  nails  had  blown  all  over  the  floor. 
The  garlands  were  there,  too.  We  col- 
lected the  nails  and  the  broken  semi-por- 
celain, burned  all  the  garlands  (war- 
ranted fire-proof)  in  the  little  stove,  and 
long  before  midnight  we  were  almost  as 
snug  as  on  the  preceding  Tuesday  night, 
minus  the  Christmas  decorations.  We 
had  had  no  hope  of  having  things  livable 
before  Monday  night,  so  we  were  greatly 
heartened.  Sunday  was  serene.  Full 
attendance  both  at  the  Church  and  the 
following  "social  hour" ;  from  eleven 
thirty  till  departure  at  three  lifteen  for 
the  siding. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  and  a 
glorious  walk,  and  the  sunset  while  K. 
waited  for  the  train  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  ever  have  seen  even  here  where 
the  sunsets  are  apt  to  be  wonderful.  But 
a  nasty  wind  had  come  up  on  the  mesa 
and  K.  strongly  disapproved  my  taking 
the  return  walk,  so  again  Sunday  ni^ht 
I  experienced  the  luxurious  surround- 
ings in  which  I  began  this  letter.  Mon- 
day on  the  way  home  from  the  train, 
one  of  the  Indians  came  out  from  his 
house  with  the  biggest  and  handsomest 
coyote  skin  either  of  us  has  seen  and 
met  us  at  his  gate.  He  said  to  K. :  "This 
is  a  Christmas  present  for  you."  K.  was 
delighted ;  as  this  Indian  is  one  of  the 
most  worth  while,  very  keen,  with  a 
splendid  command  of  English,  widely  in- 
formed, and  a  leader ;  but  not  accounted 
as  friendly   or  responsive  to  the  white 


race.  K.  has  always  liked  him  and  en- 
joyed him  but  has  seen  less  of  him  than 
of  many  others.  Furthermore,  the  gift 
is  the  only  valuable  gift  (in  a  money 
sense)  that  we  have  known  of.  The 
large  and  perfect  skins  have  a  high 
value  and  a  constant  market,  and  as 
none  of  the  Indians  in  this  tribe  have 
much  land  or  other  property  as  in  many 
other  tribes,  presents  mean  a  good  deal. 

On  reaching  home  Monday  afternoon 
we  had  our  usual  complement  (perhaps 
I  should  say  compliment)  of  visitors  of 
various  ages,  etc.  But  yesterday  was 
the  record  breaker.  After  our  absence 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  visits. 

(At  this  season  Indians  from  all  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  reservation  and  beyond 
gather  here  at  the  agency.)  Over  ninety 
visitors,  continuously  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  half  past  nine  at 
night.  No  noon  out  for  our  own  lunch. 
We  remind  ourselves  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans at  the  fast  of  Kamadan.  None  of 
our  visitors  stayed  less  than  twenty  min- 
utes, and  from  that  all  the  ^\Tay  up  to 
three  or  four  hours.  One  man,  an  out- 
sider who  has  a  trained  and  unusually 
interesting  mind,  stayed  for  an  hour  in 
the  morning  and  returned  for  three 
hours  in  the  evening.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  more  than  thirty  to  get 
in  the  tent  at  one  time.  We  have  two 
pews  from  the  Church,  which  will  seat 
seven  apiece.  We  have  five  chairs  and 
a  stool,  so  when  there  are  over  twenty, 
about  all  the  rest  have  to  stand.  But 
sometimes  when  the  tent  is  full,  others 
will  look  in  and  then  go  away  to  return 
at  a  convenient  season.  To-dav  has 
been  less  strenuous  than  yesterday.  But 
to-day  our  visitors  must  have  numbered 
over  seventy,  and  their  presence  was  as 
continuous  as  on  yesterday.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  aloofness  of  the  Indians 
a  year  ago,  all  this  is  very  encouraging. 
K.'s  great  desire  for  a  church-house  was 
that  it  might  lie  a  club  house  for  all ; 
outside  men  and  women  as  well  as  school 
boys  and  girls.  Even  the  tent,  inade- 
quate as  it  is.  seems  to  be  meeting  this 
need  in  a  measure.  Often,  as  many  as 
eight  games  are  in  progress  at  once,  with 
players  of  all  ages,  the  grown  men  en- 
joying it  all  the  more  for  the  presence 
of  the  youngsters;  for  one  of  the  most 
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winsome  of  the  Indian  traits  is  their  af- 
fectionate enjoyment  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. 

Monday,  January  12,  1914. 
This  must  really  be  the  last  install- 
ment. K.  had  just  sat  down  to  the  ma- 
chine Thursday  night  at  half  past  eight, 
the  school  children  having  gone  at  eight, 
when  two  older  boys  from  outside  came 
in  and  stopped  on  till  eleven  thirty.  Fri- 
day morning  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
Church,  to  be  surely  free  from  interrup- 
tion, leaving  the  tent  tireless  and  unin- 
viting. Before  we  had  made  a  start,  an 
Indian  team  arrived  from  Wadsworth 
to  take  K.  (and  me)  back  to  Wadsworth 
for  the  funeral  of  Alice  Jim  (who  was 
in  the  school  last  year  and  in  my  Sun- 
day school  class)  who  had  died  Thurs- 
day night.  We  made  our  necessary  pre- 
parations and  departed,  there  being  no 
two  ways  about  it.  (K.  was  much 
touched  at  their  taking  the  thirty-six 
mile  drive  to  get  him,  for  last  year  it 
would  not  have  been  so.)  When  we  got 
to  Wadsworth,  after  four  hours  and  a 
half  of  sticky  mud,  it  was  too  late  for 
the  funeral,  which  was  postponed  till 
Saturday  afternoon.  Kendall  saw  the 
superintendent  Saturday  morning  as  he 
went  through  Wadsworth  on  the  train 
and  agreed  that  it  "svas  impossible  not  to 
remain  for  the  funeral,  even  though  the 
Sunday  morning  services  at  the  school 
had  to  be  omitted.  As  with  all  primi- 
tive people,  funerals  are  very  important 
events.  (This  one  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely dramatic — and  weird.)  We  re- 
mained in  Wadsworth  for  the  Sunday 
evening  services  there  and  have  just  re- 
turned on  the  train  this  noon.  We  had 
the  experience  of  walking  over  from  the 
siding  in  a  blinding  wind  and  dust 
storm.  This  is  a  regular  accompaniment 
of  the  spring  but  irregular  in  the  win- 
ter months. 

This  letter  has  been  two  weeks  in  the 
writing.  I  hope  you  will  have  the  pa- 
tience to  read  it  through.  I  do  want 
you  to  have  some  idea  of  St.  Mary's 
Mission. 

With  best  wishes  from  us  both  for  the 
New   Year    (no   longer  absolutely  new). 
Yours  sincerelv. 


From  "Songs  of  the  Average 
Man." 

There's  morning  dew  upon  the  grass 
That  smiles  in  sparkles  as  we  pass, 
The  sunrise  gilds  the  lifted  crest 
Of  yon  fair  mountain  in  the  "West 
And  we  are  strong  to  travel  far 
From  sunrise  to  the  Evening  Star. 

Oh!  ye  far  mountains  rise  sublime, 
Our  days  are  in  their  earliest  prime, 
And  'tis  the  work  of  youth  to  climb 
All  mountains.     Further  summits  still 

The  echo  of  our  cry  shall  give, 
And  roll  from  hill  to  sounding  hill. 
"We,  who  are  about  to  live 
Salute  you!*' 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


The  Moral  Influence  of  Natural 
Science. 

Text  Psalm  3,  3-6 

Two  things  the  Psalmist  declares  he 
has  learned  by  the  study  of  nature — 
the  greatness  of  God  and  the  glory  of 
human  nature.  He  is  awed  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  magnificence  of  the  heavens, 
and  is  enthused  by  the  thought  that 
the  wide  earth  is  given  to  man  as  a 
kingdom.  To  him  the  glory  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  had  a  message. 
The  advocates  of  "revealed  religion" 
have  always  opposed  the  idea  that  nature 
has  any  revelation  to  give,  and  therefore 
reject  the  idea  of  "natural  morality." 
However,  the  history  of  the  development 
of  human  society  is  against  them ;  for 
man's  ideas  of  religion  and  moral  con- 
duct have  improved  with  his  better  know- 
ledge of  the  universe. 

The  increasing  knowledge  of  nature 
strengthens  man's  confidence  in  its  abil- 
ity to  teach  him  religion  and  morals. 
More  than  in  the  ancient  days,  "the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."  and 
suggest  to  us  the  duty  and  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  which  we  now  believe  to  be 
moral  perfection. 

Understanding  by  "natural  science" 
the  more  definite  knowledge  of  nature, 
what  is  its  moral  influence  over  man? 

It  impresses  upon  us  the  importance 
of  "obedience  to  law."  It  is  immaterial 
whether  you  call  them  natural  or  divine 
laws;  for  all  laws  are  natural  and  there- 
fore divine.  When  avc  come  to  clearly 
understand  the  laws  of  life,  we  perceive 
that  disobedience  to  those  laws  is  "sin"; 
for  "sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 
The  violation  of  natural  laws  tends  to 
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destruction  and  death.  It  is  a  wrong 
against  our  own  life,  and  therefore  a 
sin  against  the  author  of  that  life.  In 
spite  of  all  the  preaching  and  protests 
of  theologians,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  better  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health,  for  instance,  is  a  better  moral 
teacher  than  all  the  pulpits  of  Christen- 
dom. Natural  science  is  redeeming  so- 
ciety from  many  of  its  worst  vices  by 
revealing  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
violation  of  natural  law.  So  long  as 
alleged  "evils*'  seem  to  work  no  phys- 
ical or  mental  injury  to  society,  preach- 
ers for  the  most  part  denounce  them  in 
vain ;  but  when  they  can  point  out 
the  disastrous  consequences  laid  bare 
by  natural  science,  their  protests  are 
better  headed. 

Nature  admonishes  us  to  be  truthful. 
"Nature  never  lies."  Men  may  lie 
about  nature  and  misrepresent  it,  but  in 
itself  it  is  invariably  on  the  side  of 
truth.  Nature  never  deceives  us.  Her 
chemical  combinations  never  fail.  She 
is  true  to  the  last  atom  or  second.  The 
very  foundations  of  worlds,  and  of  this 
world  in  particular,  are  based  on  truth. 
Falsehood  and  falseness  somehow  seem 
to  be  discords  in  the  general  harmony 
of  nature.  When  a  child  lies,  the  very 
sunshine  and  wind  seem  to  call  him  a 
liar.  We  have  all  felt  this  sometimes 
(perhaps  until  we  became  hardened 
liars)  ;  that  we  had  lost  the  friendship 
and  sympathy  of  all  nature,  and  proved 
recreant  to  our  kindship  to  it.  The  false 
men  or  women  know  they  are  at  war  with 
nature.  When  we  resist  the  temptation 
to  lie,  or  confess  and  make  reparation,  we 
are  conscious  that  Mother  Nature  has 
received  us  unto  her  heart  again. 

Nature  is  faithful,  and  teaches  us  to 
be  reliable.  What !  with  our  experience 
of  the  fickleness  of  the  weather,  too? 
Yes,  in  that  very  uncertainty  of  the 
weather,  nature  is  simply  working 
toward  the  balance  of  her  forces,  and 
by  the  very  variety  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  life.  But  Ca?sar  could  say  to 
the  conspirators,  "I  can  be  as  constant 
as  the  Northern  Star,"  which  we  can 
always  find  in  the  same  old  place  which 
it  occupied  in  the  sky  long  ages  before 
Rome  was  founded.  Nature  is  faithful 
in  the  constancv  of  sunrise  and  sunset, 


in  the  rotation  of  the  seasons,  and  in 
our  admiration  of  her  faithfulness,  we 
are  inspired  with  the  desire  to  emulate 
her ;  her  moral  influence  over  us  is 
strong. 

Nature  is  constantly  whispering  to 
as  the  virtue  of  patience.  We  are  sim- 
ply overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  the 
patience  of  the  great  Creator  as  re- 
vealed in  the  slow  growth  of  worlds ,- 
in  the  immeasurable  ages  of  time  con- 
sumed in  the  develpoment  of  higher 
forms  of  life.  We  can  say  of  nature 
in  her  wondrous  processes,  "The  eternal 
years  of  God  are  hers."  And  she  is 
never  in  a  hurry.  The  stars  at  night — ■ 
how  still  and  patient  they  seem  in  the 
same  old  path,  in  the  same  old  mission 
of  lighting  one  another,  and  bearing 
living  creatures  on  their  mysterious 
journey  through  the  boundless  spaces ! 
Patience  is  murmured  in  the  steady 
swash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  in  the 
slow  wearing  away  of  the  rocks,  or  the 
cutting  of  river  channels,  or  the  growth 
of  giant  trees.  Study  natural  phenom- 
ena, listen  to  nature  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  her  low,  sweet  refrain  is 
"Patience!  Patience!" 

Gentleness  we  also  learn  from  her. 
Does  the  study  of  nature  impress  the 
idea  of  gentleness?  Rather  the  fierce 
struggle  for  existence  is  the  source  of 
harshness  and  cruelty.  It  is  true  even 
in  human  society  that  the  very  inten- 
sity of  the  struggle  is  the  measure  of 
cruelty  and  outrage.  We  may  have  to 
admit  this  sadly,  but  that  is  only  one 
side  of  nature's  face.  She  turns  to  us 
the  other,  radiant  with  her  beauty  and 
her  bounty.  She  is  generous  and  kind 
to  her  children,  and  woos  us  to  kind- 
ness and  gentleness.  The  proof  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Who  are  the  gentlest  of 
our  race?  The  students  and  lovers  of 
nature.  They  drink  in  her  spirit,  and 
become  like  her — tender  and  kind. 

Finally,  the  verdict  is  well  nirrh  uni- 
versal now,  first  formulated  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold — "There  is  a  power  not 
ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." This  universe  is  based  on  right- 
eousness, is  working  toward  righteous- 
ness of  life.  This  much  we  can  see, 
and  must  be  content  with.  All  pro- 
fessed  "revelations"   are   but  the   out- 
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goings  of  this  consciousness.  There 
are  plenty  of  revelations  of  that  Uni- 
versal Righteousness,  but  they  are  not 
special  or  supernatural,  nor  confined  to 
class,  age,  or  race. 

"We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  nature 
tends  powerfully  to  man's  moral  eleva- 
tion. Heaven  and  earth  invite  us  to 
the  noblest  thoughts,  purposes,  and  life. 
They  manifest  in  all  their  variety  the 
mind  and  heart  of  what  we  please  to 
call  God.  They  reveal  to  man,  and  they 
alone,  outside  of  his  own  consciousness, 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  Will. 

Closer  to  nature  means  closer  to  the 
Infinite  Mind  and  Heart  of  the  uni- 
verse, whose  children  we  are. 


£>ClfCtfu 
Bearing  the  Burden. 

(Extracts  from  sermon  of  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton.) 
"The  sentence  quoted,  somehow,  at  the 
first  stroke  catches  our  fancy  as  the  clear 
statement  of  the  best  possible  result  of  a 
sick  man's  cure — namely,  that  he  carries 
that  which  formerly  carried  him.  Some- 
thing of  power  yet  latent  in  the  man  had 
apparently  been  touched  into  fresh  ac- 
tion by  something  in  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  and  away  he  marched,  not  leaving 
his  pallet  of  pain,  not  forgetting  it,  not 
spurning  it,  but,  obedient  to  the  fine 
suggestion  of  Jesus,  'carrying  that 
whereon  he  lay.'  So  the  palsied  man  re- 
versed, as  it  were,  the  wheel  of  fate, 
which  reversal  it  has  been  the  intel- 
lectual fashion  of  our  time  to  consider 
impossible.  Perhaps  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  altogether  out  of  life  the  old 
crutches,  the  old  handicaps.  Perhaps  the 
real  victory  is  always  transformation, 
never  mere  annihilation.  Here,  then,  is 
our  theme:  transformation  rather  than 
elimination  as  the  ideal  in  dealing  with 
our  defeats  and  disasters. 

"While  this  transformation  is  taking 
place  in  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
realm,  while  yon  are  building  a  new  men- 
tal house,  yon  are  living  in  an  old  house 
of  thoughts.  But  you  are  building  the 
new  out  of  the  very  materials  of  the  old. 
So,  in  the  realm  (if  morals,  a  man  trans- 
forms his  trial  into  new  equipment  of 
power,  lie  'carries  thai  whereon  he  lay.' 
Those  win.  transform  their  pallets  of 
pain  into  thrones  of  gracious  ministry 


are,  to  epiote  the  shining  sentence  of  the 
warrior,  Paul,  'more  than  conquerors.' 

"Who  are  the  public  men  whose  lives 
mean  most  to  you  and  to  me  ?  Not  those 
who  have  never  been  defeated,  but  those 
who  have  had  the  tact  and  the  finished 
mastery  to  utilize  those  very  defeats. 

"What  if  this  be  really  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  nation,  considered 
as  a  Christian  nation — the  law  of  trans- 
formation rather  than  obliteration? 
What  if  the  highest  test  of  our  political 
health  and  efficiency  leads  us  not  to  un- 
couple ourselves  from  our  burdens,  not 
to  ignore  our  vexing  issues  (whether  the 
race  question  or  the  labor  question  or  the 
immigration  question)  but  to  tackle 
these  questions  and  lift  these  burdens, 
so  carrying  that  whereon  we  have  been 
carried  and  crippled  into  some  new 
fashion  or  power  or  use? 

"In  the  light  of  the  incident  of  our 
text,  I  think  we  can  understand  that  any 
such  turning  of  the  insignia  of  failure 
into  implements  of  victory  becomes  pos- 
sible only  through  the  convergence  of 
two  forces:  one  the  roused  latent  force 
of  the  man  himself;  the  other,  the  down- 
rush  upon  him  of  Almighty  aid. 

"Our  message  is  that  restoration  and 
even  transformation  are  possible.  In  the 
palsied  man  there  is  yet  more  power 
than  he  himself  realizes.  Human  nature 
includes  forces  which  God  never  relin- 
quishes to  a  lower  power.  Men  lose  their 
grip  on  God,  but  no  man  ever  quite  loses 
God's  grip  on  him.  The  final  definition 
of  humanity  is  not  weakness,  but  in  God 
strength." 


Stevenson's  Tribute. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson recalls  the  beautiful  tribute  paid 
her  in  his  characteristic  verses- 

Dusky,   dusky,  vivid,  true; 

With  eyes  of  gold  ami  bramble-dew, 

Stool-true  ami  blade-straight, 

Tlio  Great  Artificer 

Made  my  mate. 

Honour,  anger,  valour,  fire; 

A  love  that  life  could  never  tire, 

Death  quench,  or  evils  stir, 

The  Mighty  Master 

Gave  to  her. 

Teacher,  tender  comrade,  wife; 
A  fellow-farer,  true  through  life, 
Eearl  whole,  and  soul  free, 
The  August  Father 
Gave  to  me. 
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Her  ashes  will  rest  by  his  in  the  Island 
home  immortalized  by  the  life  and  the 
love  of  the  gifted  singer  and  his  devoted 
mate. 

"Cummy." 

The  death  of  Robert  Lonis  Stevenson's 
old  nurse,  Alison  Cunningham,  the  well- 
beloved  "Cummy"  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  will  re- 
call the  lines  in  which  he  dedicated  "A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses"  to  her : 
For  the  long  nights  you  lay  awake  and  watched 

For  my  unworthy  sake, 
For  you  most  comfortable  hand,  that  led  me 

Through  the  uneven  land, 
For  all  the  story  books  you  read, 
For  all  the  pains  you  comforted, 
For  all  you  pitied,  all  you  bore, 
In  sad  and  happy  days  of  yore, 
My  second  mother,  my  first  wife, 
The  angel  of  my  infant  life. 
From  the  sick  child  now  well  and  old, 
Take,  Nurse,  the  little  book  you  hold. 

"Cummy"  went  to  Swanston  at  the  age 
of  thirty  to  take  charge  of  "R.  L.  S.." 
then  an  ailing  child  of  eighteen  months, 
and  it  was  a  good  day  for  the  future  man 
of  genius  when  she  entered  the  Steven- 
son household.  She  lavished  all  her  care 
on  the  sick  boy,  who  rewarded  her  with  a 
tender  love  and  appreciation  which 
found  expression  in  numerous  letters  up 
to  within  a  month  of  his  death  at  Samoa. 
"Indeed,  Cummy,  I  wish  I  might  be- 
come a  man  worth  talking  of,"  he  once 
wrote,  "if  it  were  only  that  you  should 
not  have  thrown  away  your  pains."  In 
later  years  Miss  Cunningham  was  pen- 
sioned by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  but 
she  never  ceased  to  be  treated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  her  talk  was  al- 
ways of  the  "dear  laddie,"  with  whose 
memory  her  name  will  ever  be  associated. 
"She  used  to  tell,"  says  Lord- Guthrie  in 
the  Scotsman,  "with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
how  shocked  she  was,  or  tried  to  be,  when 
Louis  asserted  that  she,  a  strong  Calvin- 
ist,  and  a  strict  Free  Church  Presby- 
terian, was  responsible  for  his  love  of  the 
theater !  'You  know  quite  well,  Cummy, 
how  you  acted  all  these  stories  [Bible 
narratives,  stories  of  Scots  Reformers 
and  Covenanters,  legends  of  pirates  and 
smugglers ;  witches  and  fairies,  and  so 
forth]  as  if  you  had  seen  them  yourself!' 
'Think  of  Lou  saying  that  to  me,  when  I 
was  never  in  a  theater  all  my  days!'  " — 
The  Inquirer. 


An  Erroneous  Doctrine. 

On  the  evening  of  March  1st,  Rev.  W. 
G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  spoke 
of  belief  in  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  as  not  a  consummation  but  a  limi- 
tation of  faith. 

One  of  the  implications  he  asserted 
was  that  there  is  some  taint  or  corrup- 
tion in  being  born  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"Moreover,"  he  continued,  "is  it  any- 
thing but  very  solemn  religious  hocus- 
pocus  to  teach  that  Jesus  could  be  born 
miraculously  and  be  really  and  genu- 
inely at  the  same  time  human?  And  if 
he  were  not  truly  human;  if  he  was  but 
a  miracle  what  becomes  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  world  of  our  humanity!  If 
to  have  been  miraculously  born  was  es- 
sential to  Jesus'  goodness,  why  is  it  not 
required  for  me  and  for  you  ?  If  it  was 
not  essential  to  his  goodness,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  believe  it  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian  ? 

"However  inevitable  or  excusable  the 
belief  in  the  miracles  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  the  time  has  come  when  nothing 
drives  so  many  away  from  the  churches 
as  this  persistent  error.  To  show  that 
Christianity  is  all  the  truer,  more  ac- 
ceptable and  more  helpful  by  giving  up 
miracles  is  a  grateful  task.  There  are 
a  good  many  people  who  would  be  happy 
to  be  assured  that  there  are  increasing 
numbers  of  churches  where  miracles  are 
discarded. 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  you 
cannot  be  a  Christian  unless  you  believe 
in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ.  These 
are  unwittingly  driving  people  away 
from  all  churches.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  the  belief  in  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Christ  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. This  is  a  most  significant  step  in 
advance. 

"The  true  divinity  of.  man,  as  of 
Christ,  is  not  in  some  suppositious  non- 
humanity,  but  a  truer  and  more  genu- 
inely God-like  humanity.  Jesus  and  his 
cross  are  the  undying  and  universal 
symbols  and  attestations  that  human  be- 
ings have  it  in  them  to  embody  in  their 
humanity  the  love  and  life  of  God." 


Keep  your  mind  open  to,  the  light. 
Obey  the  best  you  know.  Follow  Truth 
wherever  it  leads. — William  Watson. 
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[For  The  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

A  Charade. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Greece 

My  first  played  well  Ms  minor  part; 

To-day,  'neath  sod  he  rests  in  peace, 
Or  holds  what's  dear  to  many  a  heart. 

My  second  leads  the  mighty  van 

Of  those  who  form  the  lettered  host, 

Yet  never  since  the  world  began 

Has  he  been  known  to  swell  or  boast. 

My  third  is  dear  to  every  heart. 

Though  oft  abused,  reviling  not ; 
Far  from  the  strife  of  madding  mart. 

Come  joy  or  grief  blest  is  the  lot. 

My  whole  oft  crowns  a  noble  head ; 

It  also  fills  the  world  with  sound. 
It  marks  the  spot  of  myriad  dead 

And  where  the  conquering  way  was  found. 


California  Poppies. 

How  got  you  those  faces  like  morning, 

Oh  poppies  of  satin-like  sheen, 
The  dustiest   roadsides  adorning 

With  brilliance  of  yellow  and  green? 

Though  exiled  to  neat  garden  borders. 

'Mongst  neighbors  of  scarlet  and  blue. 
Where  the  shrubs  look  like  dignified  warders 

In  tunics  of  emerald  hue, 

You  never  are  sulky  or  peevish, 

Or  hide  in  a  corner  or  pout; 
And  the  gold  need  make  nobody  thievish, 

You  lavishly  scatter  about. 

I  fancy  the  Sun,  from  his  treasure, 
Has  lent  you  his  very  best  rays, 

And  that  may  account  in  a  measure 
For  most  of  your  sunshiny  ways. 

— Annie  Margaret  Pike. 


Little  Gods 

When  men  believed  in  many  gods, 

Of  varying  degree, 
No  wonder  they  should  postulate 
Each  god  to  claim  he  was  Most  Great, 

That  there  was  none  but  he. 
No  heavenly  group  of  friends  and  brothers, 
But  jealous  each  of  all  the  others, 

And  watching,  jealously, 
Lest  his  own  pet  peculiar  group 
Should  to  another  altar  stoop, 
And  he  be  robbed  of  prayer  and  praise — 
Main  pleasure  of  his  endless  days; 
And  offerings,  which  we  may  sum  in 
The  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin. 

Poor  gods  were  they, 

Greedy  and  mean  and  small, 
Sensuous,  vengeful,  jealous  and  proud, 
Miracle-mongers  to  capture  the  crowd, 

Gods  of  a  childish  day 

Lost  and  forgotten,  all. 
But  they  were  the  best    we  could  think  of  then 
Made  by  the  pitiful  minds  of  men. 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 


jfrom  the  Churches 

Eureka,  Cal. — After  a  pastorate  of 
seventeen  months,  Rev.  A.  H.  Sargent 
closed  his  work  for  this  church  March 
1st.  The  farewell  sermon,  on  the  subject 
of  "God  in  the  Soul,"  was  preached  Sun- 
day evening,  February  22d. 

On  Thursday  of  this  last  week  a  play, 
written  by  the  minister,  was  presented  in 
the  church  by  fifteen  young  people  under 
his  direction. 

At  his  last  meeting  with  the  Sunday- 
school  the  minister  was  presented  with 
a  beautiful  redwood  burl  tray  as  a  token 
of  esteem  from  the  pupils.  That  evening 
a  young  people's  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  seventeen  young  people  enrolled  in 
a  society,  of  which  Mr.  Olcott  Cummins, 
a  trustee  of  the  church,  was  elected 
president. 

The  following  Tuesday,  March  3d,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sargent  sailed  on  the  steamer 
"Alliance"  for  North  Bend,  Oregon, 
where  they  are  starting  a  new  Unitarian 
movement. 

Los  Angeles. — On  February  22d,  the 
Sunday-school  had  a  triple  celebration 
for  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  the  Flag. 
One  interesting  feature  was  crayon 
sketches  made  by  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  celebrated  men  whose  birthdays  came 
in  February-  Besides  the  two  Presi- 
dents, there  were  Thomas  Paine,  Charles 
Dickens,  Charles  Darwin,  Longfellow, 
and  Edison.  Brief  outlines  of  their  lives 
were  given  by  the  young  artist.  In  the 
Flag  exercise  a  Civil  War  veteran,  a 
lady  seventy-two  years  young  and  a  class 
of  eleven-year-old  boys  took  part.  These 
last  gave  a  sketch  of  miniature  flags, 
showing  the  different  designs  used  at  the 
several  stages  in  our  history. 

The  Young  People's  Class  plans  to 
establish  a  day  and  night  nursery  in  con- 
nection with  the  Maternity  Cottage.  For 
socials  they  have  had  a  Valentine  and 
Colonial  Party  at  the  homes  of  hospit- 
able friends,  and  a  most  enjoyable  picnic 
one  Sunday  afternoon  with  young- 
hearted  people  of  all  ages  in  attendance. 

Social  Service  talks  are  as  usual 
thought  stimulators.  Playgrounds  do  not 
at  first  thought  seem  of  especial  import- 
ance, but  when  the  result  is  healthful 
meeting-places  and  clean  games  for  boys 
and  girls,  when  the  mothers  and  their 
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babies  are  given  a  day  of  pleasuring  each 
week,  and  vacations  are  secured  for  a  wee 
bit  each  week,  having  not  only  the  rest 
but  the  added  stimulus  to  save ;  when  the 
Association  is  securing  twenty-three  acres 
in  the  mountains  for  a  permanent  vaca- 
tion ground,  one  sees  that  a  great  need  is 
being  met.  Concerning  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  the  speaker  said  it  was  the 
most  far-reaching  law  that  has  been  put 
on  the  statute  books  for  fifty  years.  It 
enables  the  Government  to  loan  money 
at  a  low  rate,  probably  two  per  cent. 
That  is  why  the  bankers  fought  the  bill, 
for  with  their  high  rates  of  interest  they 
have  taken  farms,  homes,  anything.  The 
one  weak  spot  is  that  the  rate  is  not 
specified,  but  left  to  each  State. 

The  President  of  the  Municipal  Char- 
ities Commission  explained  the  purpose 
and  needs  of  that  society.  There  has 
been  much  duplicating  of  relief.  He 
found  one  family  had  been  helped  by  six- 
teen societies.  In  the  two  years  they  had 
been  here  they  had  put  $4,000  in  the 
bank.  Another  family  had  been  sup- 
ported for  six  years  by  the  county  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000,  only  because  of  laziness. 
The  man  was  put  on  the  rock-pile  for 
three  months  at  $1.50  a  day,  the  money 
being  given  to  his  family.  This  made  a 
man  of  him.  One  man  was  begging  for 
money  to  build  a  church.  "When  asked 
who  gave  him  permission,  he  said:  "The 
Lord,"  but  soon  found  the  Lord  had  an 
able  lieutenant  whom  he  must  consult. 
He  was  given  six  hours  to  leave  the  city. 
It  was  found  he  had  begged  for  years  in 
many  cities  in  this  way. 

"Legislation  and  Illiteracy"  and  "Im- 
migration" were  also  considered.  Con- 
cerning this  last  the  speaker  defended  the 
action  of  California  in  keeping  out  the 
Oriental,  but  thought  the  hordes  who  are 
being  expected  when  the  Canal  opens 
should  be  kept  out  also,  or  admitted  only 
after  a  rigid  health,  educational  and 
monetary  test.  The  subject  should  show 
a  clean  bill  of  health  and  brain  capacity 
even  if  not  educated  in  the  schools.  The 
steamship  companies  are  naturally 
against  restriction,  since  the  carrying  of 
immigrants  means  $75,000,000  a  year  to 
them.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  as- 
similate the  product  we  now  have  before 
taking  more. 


The  church  is  stretching  each  Sunday 
to  hold  the  members  who  came  to  hear 
Mr.  Hodgin's  eminently  fair-minded, 
well-balanced,  original  presentation  of 
the  "Faith  of  the  Reformers."  Each 
sermon  is  "the  best  yet."  Several  ser- 
mons have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  :  "Christianity  in  the  Melting-Pot," 
"The  Christ  Element  in  Rational  Re- 
ligion," "Holy  Orders,"  and  "The  Best 
Use  of  Sunday." 

San  Francisco. — March  was  a  month 
of  steady  work.  Mr.  Dutton  preached 
with  his  customary  vigor  on  subjects  of 
vital  religious  interest, — "The  Bread  of 
Life,"  "Images  of  God,"  "Eyes  that  See 
Not,"  "Three  Requirements,"  "The 
Priceless  Thing."  In  the  evenings  he 
discussed  "The  Press,"  "Race  Prejudice," 
"Marriage  and  Divorce"  and  "The 
Modern  Drama." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  held  an  in- 
teresting meeting  on  the  3d,  at  which 
Mrs.  Mary  Jose  Jones  contributed 
"Oriental  Tales"  with  musical  settings. 

The  March  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  showed  the  interest  of 
the  members  in  our  fine  work  and  did 
honor  to  our  new  President  and  Board. 
On  March  9th  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds  gave 
us  a  most  unusual  travel  talk  on  "Sur- 
prises of  European  Travel,"  a  humorous, 
witty  talk,  but  full  of  bits  of  knowledge, 
fact  of  interest  and  serious  matter.  On 
March  23d  our  interest  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  was  be- 
spoken and  the  earnest,  fine  talks  given 
by  active  workers  of  that  association 
aroused  both  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Gilsey  told  of  the  "Travelers' 
Aid,"  what  it  meant  to  young,  friendless 
women  coming  to  a  strange  city  to  be 
met  by  kind,  friendly,  sheltering  aid. 
Miss  Martha  Chickering  spoke  on  the 
"Extension  Work"  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Keck  on  the  "General  Work."  The  pres- 
ent building  is  entirely  inadeouate  now, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  1915  a  suit- 
able building  can  be  built.  It  was  not  to 
a  vote  and  unanimously  decided  that 
this  year  we  would  have  our  fall  sale 
instead  of  the  section  work. 

On  the  evening  of  March  27th  Mayor 
Hugh  Craifif,  of  Piedmont,  addressed  the 
Men's  Club  on  "Home  Rule  in  Taxa- 
tion." 
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Tacoma,  "Wash. — A  Pacific  Coast  city 
of  100,000  population,  without  a  liberal 
church,  is  surely  an  anomaly. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Tacoma  until 
January  of  this  year.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Ethical  Society  had  flourished  under 
a  great  leader,  but  on  his  transference 
to  a  wider  field,  it  diminished  until  only 
a  skeleton  organization  remained. 

The  Unitarian  Association  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  enter  the  field,  but  it 
also  failed  to  maintain  a  foothold. 

The  situation  was  simply  this :  the 
congregation  had  been  educated  to  ap- 
preciate a  very  high  standard  of  preach- 
ing and  mediocrity  could  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Ethical  and  Unitarian 
Societies  should  hold  united  services, 
and  make  an  earnest  effort  to  perfect  and 
maintain  a  liberal  organization. 

Mr.  Marshall  Dawson  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Unitarian  Association 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task 
of  uniting  the  two  societies  and  estab- 
lishing a  liberal  church  in  Tacoma. 

Although  handicapped  by  inadequate 
financial  backing  and  poor  quarters,  Mr. 
Dawson  is  succeeding.  He  has  just  con- 
cluded a  notable  series  of  lectures  on 
"World  Problems,"  giving  as  the  cap- 
stone of  the  series  a  lecture  on  "The 
Greater  Tacoma." 

These  addresses  have  been  character- 
ized by  an  unusual  breadth  of  informa- 
tion, mental  acuteness  and  oratorical 
power. 

The  newspaper  editors  of  Tacoma 
eagerly  print  all  they  can  get  from  Mr. 
Dawson's  pen,  since  his  utterances  are 
timely  and  readable. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  "won  his  spurs"  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time  and  has  en- 
listed an  enthusiastic  and  harmonious 
constitueney. 


True  Love. 

True  love  works  never  for  the  loved  one  so, 

Nor  spares  skin  surface,  Bmoothening  truth 
away. 

Love  l>i<ls  touch  truth,  endure  truth  and  em- 
brace 

Truth,     though,     embracing    truth,    love   crush 

itself. 

"Worship  not  me  bul  God!"  the  angels  urge: 
Thai  is  lore's  grandeur. 

— Brow  ni  a  ;i. 


33oofe0 

California — Its  History  and  Komance.  By 
John  S.  McGroarty.  Los  Angeles.  Graf- 
ton Publishing  Company. 
The  author  presents  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
history  of  California  in  good  artistic  and  i 
literary  form.  The  general  makeup  and  style  ! 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  handling 
the  subject-matter,  would  place  it  on  the  parlor  i 
table  for  polite  reading  rather  than  in  the 
archives  of  history.  The  author's  local  pride 
in  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  disqualifies 
him  for  calm  historical  criticism,  but  the  chief 
charm  of  the  book  is  this  touch  of  romance  ] 
with  which  the  important  periods  and  items  of 
the  history  of  California  are  depicted.  This 
makes  it  easy  and  delightful  reading,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  earliest  settlement  of  California, 
to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  eras,  the  "days  of 
forty-nine,"  the  American  conquest,  to  the  mis- 
sions and  early  historic  places  and  institutions 
of  special  interest.  The  appendix  and  body  of 
the  book  contain  reprints  of  some  of  the  more 
valuable  documents  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  California  civilization,  among  which 
is  the  muster  roll  of  the  famous  "Vigilantes." 
The  book  is  copiously  and  artistically  illustrated, 
and,  withal,  inspires  one  to  delve  more  seriously 
into  the  history  of  a  land  which,  if  not  the 
only  "Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unique  and  picturesque  in  its  development. 

The  Eternal  Presence.  By  William  Henry 
Fish,  Jr.;  edited  by  Helen  C.  Fish.  Bos- 
ton. American  Unitarian  Association,  1913. 
The  volume  contains  nine  richly  inspirational 
sermons  by  the  Beverend  William  Henry  Fish, 
two  descriptive  and  historical  addresses  on  Uni- 
tarianism  and  Philanthropy,  and  a  memorial 
introduction  written  by  Professor  Francis  A. 
Christie,  of  Meadville,  where  Mr.  Fish  served 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  ser- 
mons are  all  unusually  helpful,  evidently  writ- 
ten bv  one  who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  pro- 
found appreciation  of  religious  privi'ege  and 
unselfish  service.  Thorough  and  sound  train- 
ing prior  to  entering  upon  his  ministry,  and  a 
ministry  on  two  continents,  deepened  and 
broadened  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Fish.  One  is 
drawn  to  the  deeper  things  of  the  spirit  and 
closer  to  human  needs  by  these  sermons.  The 
chapters  on  Unitarianism  and  Philanthropy  are 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  for  these,  as  well  as 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  sermons  the  book 
should  be  in  every  Unitarian  minister's  library. 

Freedom  and  the  Churches.  Edited  by  Charles 
W.  Wendte,  !».!>..  Boston.     American  Uni- 
tarian  Association,   1 ! » 1 .1 .     $1.00  net. 
The  volume  contains  a  series  of  addresses  on 
"The    Contributions    of    American    Churches   to 
Religious  and  Civil  Liberty,"  delivered  before  a 
liberal   religious  congress  held  in  Rochester,   X. 
Y.,  early  in  the  year  1913.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  small  books  published  in  recent  times, 
and    we   are    indebted    to    Dr.    Wendte    and    the 
American    Unitarian    Association    for   the   fore- 
sight and  effort  which  have  placed  in  permanent 
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form  these  critical,  historical  and  biographical 
sketches.  In  ten  concise  chapters,  written  by 
representative  men,  it  states  the  contributions 
made  to  liberty  by  the  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Friends,  Jews,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Eeformed  Church,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and 
Eadicals.  One  of  the  interesting  and  attractive 
features  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  the  apparent 
effort  which  each  sectarian  makes  to  render  a 
full  and  just  account  of  his  own  party  and  yet 
not  seem  to  arrogate  to  his  own  denomination 
the  entire  inception  and  development  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  America.  One  of  the 
best  evidences  that  liberty  is  coming  to  maturity 
is  just  in  the  fact  that  men  of  widely  differing 
religious  convictions  can  come  together  in  this 
spirit.  However,  sectarian  enthusiasm  will  al- 
ways overstate  its  own  importance  and  value 
somewhat,  and  one  is  immensely  amused  on 
reading  the  closing  words  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Congregationalist  contribution  to  liberty,  "The 
Congregationalists  have  never  asserted,  even  in 
their  earliest  and  most  polemic  days,  that  they 
are  the  only  churches  of  Christ.  They  are  far 
from  so  believing  at  present.  They  gladly 
recognize  the  value  of  other,  and  widely  diverg- 
ent types  of  the  Christian  faith," — then,  turn- 
ing over  several  pages  and  reading,  in  the 
Friend's  contribution,  the  account  of  gentle 
Mary  Dyer,  whom  the  Congregationalists  hanged 
on  Boston  Common  in  1660,  because  she  had 
spoken  in  behalf  of  repeal  of  the  laws  condemn- 
ing to  banishment,  on  pain  of  death,  those  who 
stood  for  the  liberty  of  believing  otherwise  than 
Congregationalists.  One  is  amused  on  finding 
these  contradictory  facts  and  statements  brought 
page  to  page  in  the  same  book,  but  one  grieves 
for  Mary  Dyer  and  the  others, — hundreds,  thou- 
sands— who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  re- 
ligious sectaries  whose  faces  were  set  toward 
divine  salvation,  but  whose  weapons  of  warfare 
have  too  often  been  directed  against  human 
liberty.  And  yet  it  is  made  clear  in  every  chap- 
ter of  this  little  volume  that  in  spite  of  the 
narrow  and  persecuting  sectarianism  of  the  past 
there  were,  within,  certain  humanizing  influences 
which  gradually  found  their  way  into  citizen- 
ship because  they  were  urged  with  the  insist- 
ence and  enthusiasm  which  religion  always  adds 
to  conviction.  And  it  must  be  said  that  the 
trend  of  the  churches  toward  liberty  and  justice 
and  fraternity  has  been  steady  and  more  and 
more  insistent,  partly  adding  to  the  general 
stock  of  civic  liberty,  partly  drawing  from  and 
influenced  by  the  general  and  steady  evolution 
of  mankind  toward  better  spirit  and  things. 
In  this  connection,  the  closing  chapter  on  the 
Eadicals'  contribution  is  illuminating.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  such  men  as  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin and  Paine,  not  affiliated  with  any  church, 
and  in  their  time  criticised  and  persecuted  by 
the  churchly  sects  for  their  "irreligion,"  were 
among  the  very  first  and  greatest  contributors 
to  liberty.  In  other  words,  all  men,  within  and 
without  churches,  may  and  do  share  in  human 
progress,  and  either  with  or  without  churches 
humanity  will  progress, — but  the  churches  have 
helped. 


£>parfc$ 

Little  Elsie  (after  being  lectured)  — 
Mamma,  the  Commandments  break  aw- 
ful easy,  don't  they? — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

A  Parisian  wit  once  defined  experience 
as  a  comb  that  one  became  possessed  of 
after  having  lost  one's  hair. 

An  unprepared  man  went  to  address 
a  Sunday-school.  Thinking  to  be  funny, 
he  asked  this  question  :  "What  would  you 
do  before  so  many  bright  boys  and  girls, 
who  expected  a  speech  from  you,  if  you 
had  nothing  to  say?"  "I'd  keep  quiet," 
replied  a  small  boy. — St.  Louis  Mirror. 

Two  Good  Ones. — There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  some  people  don't  mind  their 
own  business.  One  is  that  they  haven't 
any  mind,  the  other  that  they  haven't 
any  business. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"What  has  become  of  that  Shakes- 
peare Study  Club  you  organized  last  win- 
ter?" 

"It  has  engaged  a  teacher  and  is 
learning  the  hesitation  waltz." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

A  teacher  trying  to  impress  on  her 
children  the  Tightness  of  kindness  to- 
ward all  animals  took  them  for  a  walk, 
to  bring  the  lesson  home  to  them,  relates 
the  Delineator.  Hearing  a  scream  from 
little  Johnny,  she  asked:  "What's  the 
matter,  Johnny?"  "I've  been  sitting  on 
a  hornet,"  was  the  tearful  response, 
"and  I'm  afraid  I've  hurt  the  poor 
thing-." 


Conscience   is   never   dilatory   in   her 
warnings. — Old  English  Proverb. 


Work  is  the  best  thing  to  make  us  love 
life. — Ernest  Re-nan. 


Best  of  All. 

So  many  things  we  wish  for  every  day. 
So  ill  content  with  blessings  by  the  way; 
But  much  is  ours  that's  really  worth  the  while,— 
A  song,  a  prayer,  a  greeting  and  a  smile; 
A  rift  of  sunshine  in  a  stormy  sky, 
Health-giving  winds  of  heaven  passing  by, 
Sweet  scent  of  roses,  breath  of  forest  wild, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  the  laughter  of  a  child: 
A  richer  gift  no  grace  of  heaven  can  send 
Than  hearty  hand-clasp  of  a  faithful  friend. 
— Emily  Selinger. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion: 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion : 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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Vision 

Oljat  wbicb  gives  to  any  country  its  stability  an6 
strength  is  not  tbe  immediate  prosperity  wbicb  it  l>as 
gained,  but  tbe  national  ideals  wbicb  pervade  its  life. 
Iftas  it  any  vision  of  a  better  future?  ~2>oes  tbe  race 
of  prophets  speak  to  its  faitb  and  its  conscience?  Or 
is  it  sunk  in  self-sufficiency,  material  prosperty.  and 
self-indulgence,  until  tbere  is  no  vision  any  more? 
t3l)at  is  tbe  test  of  a  nation's  future.  .  .  .  America 
will)  l)er  vision  of  a  completed  democracy,  an  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  aristocracy  of  character,  l)cr 
politics  based  on  moral  issues,  seems  to  bold  tbe  future 
of  civilization  in  Ijer  bands:  America,  tt)e  victim  of 
ber  own  prosperity,  blinded  by  tbe  very  brightness  of 
ber  real  possessions  so  tbat  sbe  cannot  see  b£r  ideal 
interests, — ^America,  sunk  in  mammonism  and  dilet- 
tantism and  self-indulgence,  would  be  abandoning  b*r 
leadersbip  and  surrendering  to  social  revolution  or 
decay.  Sbe  would  be  like  a  city  wbicb  cannot  be 
taken  from  witbout,  but  is  captured  by  conspirators 
from  witbin.  Tit  is  b^r  ideals  tbat  keep  b*r  from  a 
sensualism  as  base  as  tbat  of  iBreece  and  a  decline 
more  rapid  tban  tbat  of  3\ome.  "^Pb"*re  tbere  is  no 
vision,  tbe  people  perisb." 

"Francis  (Brcenwooi  "Peabody 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
c  irrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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(SEottoriate. 

Peace  has  its  heroes  as  well  as  war! 
Not  long  ago  a  Unitarian  minister  not 
far  from  San  Francisco,  who  preaches  in 
his  own  church  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  fills  a  vacant  pulpit  distant 
two  hours  by  train,  fell  and  dislocated 
his  shoulder  on  a  Saturday.  After  it 
was  set  the  surgeon  forbade  his  occu- 
pying his  pulpit  the  next  day,  but  when 
the  hour  arrived  he  was  in  his  place 
and  went  through  the  service  as  usual. 
Not  to  disappoint  the  church  that,  pas- 
torless,  depended  on  him,  he  took  the 
train  as  usual  and  met  his  flock  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 


The  same  man  showed  the  same  cour- 
age in  a  different  way,  by  giving  up, 
for  conscience  sake,  a  large  and  satis- 
fied Eastern  "orthodox"  church,  where 
he  had  a  thousand  hearers,  for  a  forlorn 
hope  of  an  apparently  doomed  Unita- 
rian Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  could  preach  all  that  he  believed. 
And  he  does  not  pose  as  a  martyr  be- 
cause he  preaches  to  ten  per  cent  in 
numbers,  nor  will  he  admit  that  he  finds 
less  religion  in  his  new  hearers.  The 
most  that  he  will  concede  is  that  they 
are  less  sanctimonious.  He  is  satisfied 
to  be  self-respectful  and  in  doing  the 
work  he  finds  to  do  with  such  results  as 
naturally  follow.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  is  appreciated  and  that  under  him 
the  church  he  serves  is  experiencing  the 
degree  of  prosperity  that  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected. 


One  is  struck  with  how  difficult  it  is 
to  put  in  practice  convictions  clearly 
held,  when,   in  face   of  abhorrence  of 
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war  and  profound  feeling  that  peace 
ought  to  prevail,  our  government  seems 
forced  into  the  probability  of  war  with 
our  miserable  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Theoretically,  war  is  both  foolish  and 
wicked.  Practically,  it  seems  unavoid- 
able if  honor  is  to  be  maintained.  It 
would  seem  that  a  point  of  naval  eti- 
quette, as  to  the  character  of  a  salute, 
is  rather  a  weak  cause  for  war,  but  in 
connection  with  cumulated  insult  and 
contumely,  it  seems  the  feather  that 
breaks  the  back  of  patience  and  calls 
for  a  plain  spanking. 

The  whole  situation  is  trying  and 
provoking,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  just 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  it  seems  that  if 
we  can  possibly,  and  honorably,  let  the 
Mexican  people  settle  their  differences 
and  come  to  their  senses  without  spill- 
ing our  own  blood  and  wasting  our 
substance,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we 
should.  The  kind  offices  of  the  South 
American  mediators  should  be  given  the 
heartiest  appreciation,  and  let  us  hope 
that  war  mav  be  avoided. 


The  cost  of  armament,  alone,  should 
prompt  some  better  way  of  settling  dif- 
ferences than  naval  warfare.  The  cost 
of  a  modern  dreadnought  is  beyond  our 
grasp  of  measurement.  San  Francisco 
is  just  completing  a  splendid  group  of 
hospital  buildings,  and  the  total  cost  of 
$2,000,000  and  over  seems  a  large  sum 
on  which  to  pay  interest.  The  operating 
expense  will  be  large,  but  the  whole 
thing  will  be  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
even  the  smallest  battleship,  and  think 
of  what  it  will  mean  to  suffering  hu- 
manity! 

Kansas  City  spends  $130,000  a  year 
for  the  expenses  of  its  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  acknowledgment  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  social  conditions.  It 
pays  the  salaries  of  eighty-four  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  work.     Chicago 


has  just  established  two  commissions — 
one  to  gather  information  on  working 
conditions  and  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  one  to  study  living  condi- 
tions, facilities  for  recreation,  and  the 
causes  of  vagrancy,  crime  and  poverty. 
Its  cost  of  supporting  children  in  insti- 
tutions has  increased  of  late  from  $70,- 
000  to  $300,000.  Many  cities  are  caring 
for  widows  generously — a  great  pre- 
ventive of  the  poverty  that  denies  the 
child  a  fair  opportunity.  A  small  tithe 
of  the  cost  of  naval  armament  wrould 
make  possible  great  amelioration  in  so- 
cial conditions.  How  long  will  the  peace 
that  might  be  withhold  the  smile  of 
blessing? 


The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  never 
grows  old,  and  its  lessons  are  exhaust- 
less.  The  younger  son  was  restless  un- 
der what  seemed  the  monotony  of  the 
home  life.  Probably  some  wanderer 
who  had  enjoyed  a  taste  of  the  highly 
spiced  pleasure  of  Egypt,  enlarged  on 
its  attraction,  until  the  allurement 
seemed  compelling.  Some  lack  of  or- 
dered judgment  made  the  less  seem  the 
greater.  The  comfort,  the  security,  the 
opportunity  for  steady  gain,  the  simple 
pleasures  always  offered,  seemed  dull 
and  tame.  He  craved  excitement, 
change,  enjoyment  more  pronounced. 
Future  good  was  lost  sight  of  in  present 
desire.  He  failed  to  appreciate  home, 
his  father's  love,  the  rewards  of  duty 
done,  and  magnified  the  pleasure  and 
the  joy  that  seem  within  reach  of  the 
seeker.  He  was  willing  and  glad  to 
give  up  home  and  his  birth-right  for 
something  that  promised  enjoyment,  ex- 
actly as  Esau,  of  an  earlier  age,  had 
been  willing  and  glad  to  give  up  his 
birth-right  for  a  dish  of  savory  stew. 
What  was  his  birth-right?  He  couldn't 
eat  it.  What  was  anything  in  the  fu- 
ture worth  compared  with  that  which 
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smelled  so  enticingly,  and  which  he 
wanted  now  ?  Self-will  supplanted  self- 
control  and  he  paid  the  price  for  the 
momentary  enjoyment. 

And  so  the  Prodigal  took  his  portion, 
given  by  the  grieved  father  who  saw 
that  only  experience  could  teach,  and 
went  into  a  foreign  land  and  spent  his 
substance  in  riotous  living.  Just  what 
form  the  living  took  matters  little. 
Anything  riotous  is  unlawful — associat- 
ed with  disturbance.  Whatever  the 
pleasures,  from  their  nature  they  were 
short-lived.  Retribution  follows  swift- 
ly, and  soon  the  depths  of  misery  are 
sounded.  To  live  he  must  accept  hu- 
miliating service,  and  finally  he  fain 
ate  of  the  husks  that  fed  the  despised 
swine. 

In  the  depths  of  misery  he  saw  the 
light.  His  hallucination  was  swept 
away.  He  realized  how  blind  he  had 
been,  and  what  a  price  he  had  paid  for 
the  paltry  pleasure  that  seemed  so  full 
of  promise  and  had  yielded  but  the 
ashes  of  bitterness.  He  came  to  him- 
self, and  repentant  and  humbled,  he 
turned  to  his  father,  content  to  be  as 
one  of  his  hired  servants.  His  birth- 
right was  gone,  but  if  he  could  be  at 
home  he  was  willing  to  suffer,  as  he 
knew  he  deserved  to  do.  Humiliation 
he  could  bear,  but  estrangement  and 
shame  he  could  not  bear.  And,  then, 
the  father's  loving  heart,  ready  to  for- 
give, anxious  to  restore — and  the  robe 
to  replace  his  rags,  a  ring  to  pledge  his 
restoration,  and  a  feast  of  rejoicing 
that  he  who  was  lost  was  found. 

Do  we  not  need  the  lesson?  Are  not 
we  prone  to  sell  our  birth-right  and  to 
wander  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of 
some  fancied  gain  or  pleasure?  Do  we 
feel  so  sure  that  our  place  is  at  home, 
with  our  Father,  that  we  do  not  seek 
any  other  land?  Are  we  content  to  do 
his  will,  every  day,  every  moment,  and 


feel  that  that  is  the  all-sufficient  rule 
of  life,  and  brings  us  all  the  pleasure 
that  we  need?  If  we  crave  pleasure,  as 
we  ought,  can  we  not  feel  that  pleasure, 
too,  if  it  be  not  riotous,  is  his  will? 
Has  he  not  made  the  world  beautiful 
and  friends  loving,  and  the  pure  heart 
merry,  that  we  may  find  life  happy? 
If  we  have  strayed  and  suffered,  can 
we  not  feel  sure  that  he  will  welcome 
us  if  we  come  to  ourselves  and  turn  to 
him?  Is  not  his  love  sufficient,  and  can 
we  be  truly  happy  awTay  from  him? 
"We  tarry  in  a  foreign  land, 

With  pleasure's  husks  elate, 
When  robe  and  ring  and  Father's  hand 

At  home  our  coming  wait." 


The  world  seems  complex,  and  it  sure- 
ly is,  but  our  relation  to  God,  its  source 
and  spirit,  is  simple.  We  have  not  its 
responsibility.  All  we  can  do  is  to  see 
the  right  and  do  it.  Is  not  this  the 
central  truth  of  religion?  We  are 
troubled  about  many  tilings — but  one 
thing  is  needful:  to  have  this  faith  and 
to  live  up  to  it.  The  faith  that  God 
is,  that  "he  besets  us  behind  and  be- 
fore," and  that  the  true  purpose  and 
end  of  our  life  is  to  do  his  will.  The 
moments  come  one  by  one,  and  each 
brings  its  opportunity.  We  are  to  take 
life  a  moment  at  a  time  and  do  and  be 
what  we  believe  God  would  have  us 
to  be. 


The  sons  of  Massachusetts  scattered 
throughout  the  State  of  California  have 
borne  an  honorable  part  in  its  upbuild- 
ing, but  for  some  reason  have  not  ex- 
pressed the  home-state  pride  that  has 
characterized  those  who  have  come  from 
other  communities.  Perhaps  their  in- 
dividualism is  over-developed  and  they 
undervalue  the  benefits  of  organization. 
The  State  of  Maine  has  a  society;  the 
New  Yorkers  meet  quarterly  and  ban- 
quet annually;  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
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Michigan,  and  other  communities  main- 
tain State  organizations  and  enjoy  en- 
tertaining visitors  from  their  native 
heaths,  but  Massachusetts,  noble  com- 
monwealth, has  not  where  to  show  hos- 
pitality, unless  the  visitor  is  eligible  to 
the  Harvard  Club. 

The  approaching  exposition,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Massachusetts  building 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  on  the  grounds, 
have  impressed  the  observant  with  the 
necessity  of  preparation  and  an  organ- 
ization is  being  formed.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  California  will 
be  headed  by  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California. 
It  will  be  on  a  broad  and  popular  basis, 
with  nominal  dues  of  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  no  initiation  fee.  All  natives 
of  Massachusetts,  residents  for  not  less 
than  five  years  previous  to  removal  to 
California,  and  children  of  both  parents 
of  the  first  generation,  will  be  eligible 
to  full  membership.  Children  of  one 
parent  and  husbands  or  wives  of  those 
eligible  to  membership  may  be  admit- 
ted as  associate  members.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  welcome  visitors  from 
the  Bay  State  and  to  loyally  support  the 
high  traditions  of  the  commonwealth 
we  hold  in  grateful  pride.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  act  for  any  one  out  of 
the  city  who  would  like  to  join  the  or- 
ganization or  to  correspond  with  those 
who  would  aid  locally  in  promoting  en- 
rollment. C.  A.  M. 


I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how-  the 
very  besl  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing 
so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me 
out  all  right,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swear- 
ing I  was  right  would  make  no  differ- 
ence. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


iBtotea 

Rev.  Horace  A.  Hand  is  supplying  the 
vacant  pulpit  in  Eugene,  but  expects  to 
return  to  California  by  the  first  of  July. 
On  April  24th  Mrs.  W.  F.  Osburn  gave 
an  illustrated  account  of  her  travels  in 
the  Orient,  filling  the  church. 

Mrs.  Annie  Margaret  Pike,  who  has 
often  contributed  charming  verse  to 
our  columns,  has  published  in  pamphlet 
form  a  brief  collection,  "Phelim,  the 
Blind,  and  Other  Verses,"  which  may  be 
had  for  the  very  modest  sum  of  25  cents 
by  addressing  her  at  518  Broadway 
East,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  of  Palo  Alto  gave 
his  illustrated  lecture,  "The  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,"  at  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  the  Unity  Club,  Oakland,  on 
April  29th.  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  is  probably 
the  most  widely  traveled  clergyman  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  a  trained  observer 
and  an  able  lecturer. 

Professor  William  F.  Bade,  of  Berke- 
ley, on  the  evening  of  April  2d  ad- 
dressed the  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda, 
entertaining  them  delightfully  with  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  McDaniel,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  minister  of  our  church  at 
San  Diego,  died  at  his  home  in  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  on  April  26th.  Mr. 
McDaniel  left  a  kindly  memory  when  he 
left  California.  He  was  a  genial,  earn- 
est preacher,  and  did  good  service  in  all 
matters  of  education  and  the  training  of 
the  young. 

The  Tacoma  Daily  News,  in  announc- 
ing the  appointment  by  Mayor  Seymour 
of  Rev.  Marshall  Dawson  as  a  member 
of  the  Social  Service  Board  at  Tacoma, 
says:  "Though  a  resident  of  Tacoma  only 
a  short  time,  Mr.  Dawson  has  thrown  his 
abilities  into  those  things  which  Tacoma 
needs  in  the  development  of  her  ethical 
welfare.  He  is  an  idealist,  and  Tacoma 
needs  idealists.  But  he  also  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  that  ideals  can- 
not be  made  to  materialize  in  a  moment. 
He  will  be  a  valuable  member  of  the 
board." 
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Eev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  is  again  in 
America,  after  his  stirring  tour  of  the 
world,  and  on  May  3d  was  installed  as 
minister  over  the  church  in  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Kev.  P.  S.  Thatcher,  formerly  the 
minister  of  the  church  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, has  accepted  a  call  to  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Among  the  churches  commended  for 
increased  contributions  to  the  treasury 
of  the  A.  U.  A.,  "Word  and  Work"  men- 
tions Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  Palo  Al- 
to and  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  from  June  22d  to 
August  1st  promises  to  be  especially 
attractive.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  instructors  are  engaged  to  form 
the  teaching  staff,  among  them  such  men 
as  Professors  Royce,  Rolfe,  Babbitt  and 
Brooke,  and  Meyer  Bloomfield.  the 
vocational  expert.  It  is  expected  that 
three  thousand  will  be  in  attendance. 

At  the  Boston  May  meetings  a  good 
program  is  announced.  At  a  Forward 
Movement  meeting  at  Arlington  Street 
Church,  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Kyle,  president  of 
the  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston,  will  pre- 
side. Devotional  service  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  P.  R.  Frothingham.  Ad- 
dresses on  "The  New  Missionary  Im- 
pulse" will  be  made  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Rev.  Jabez  T.  Sunderland,  and 
Rev.  William  L.  Sullivan. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr. 
William  P.  Olds  of  Portland.  Oregon, 
whose  devoted  wife,  Mrs.  Lillian  C. 
Olds,  died  on  April  6th.  Mrs.  Olds  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  months, 
but  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  but 
a  few  days.  Mrs.  Olds  wTas  prominent 
in  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  did  much  for  charity,  being  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Union,  Mann  Old  People's  Home,  and 
Florence  Crittenton  Home.  She  was 
especially  interested  in  music  and  liter- 
ature. Mrs.  Olds  was  a  native  of  Lafay- 
ette, Oregon,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amos  Cooke,  well  known  pioneers. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Olds  33  years 
ago. 


Rev.  C.  S.  Dutton  lectured  at  Santa 
Rosa  on  April  7th,  his  topic  being  "The 
Modern  Drama."  He  snoke  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Unitarian  Club,  and  was 
much  enjoyed. 

Rev.  Richard  Warner  Borst,  formerly 
of  Eugene,  Oregon,  is  now  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Fresno, 
having  been  elected  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  March  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
congregation.  Though  a  graduate  of 
an  Eastern  university,  Rev.  Mr.  Borst 
matriculated  from  the  Unitarian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Berkeley  but  a  lit- 
tle over  a  year  ago.  At  Eugene  his 
liberal  views  and  finished  sermons  at- 
tracted much  attention.  He  is  28  years 
old,  and  came  West  from  Indianapolis. 

The  sum  of  $325,000,  bequeathed  to 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Cut- 
ting has  now  become  available  through 
the  settlement  of  the  two  estates,  and 
the  wrork  of  constructing  the  new  school 
in  Berkeley  wrill  be  begun  within  the 
year,  according  to  an  announcement  of 
the  trustees  of  the  institution.  The 
building  will  be  erected  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  lot  owned  by  the 
school  opposite  Stiles  Hall,  at  the  south- 
ern entrance  of  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Annual  com- 
mencement will  be  held  May  8th. 

On  April  5th  Rev.  Marshall  Dawson 
of  Tacoma  spoke  upon  Joaquin  Miller 
extolling  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity 
which  permeates  his  poetry.  He  recount- 
ed his  early  struggle  and  varied  experi- 
ences, and  said :  "It  was  out  of  these 
mingled  experiences  of  his  youth,  with 
its  adventures  among  the  Indians,  and 
its  labor  among  the  mining  camps  of 
early  California  days,  where  the  angel 
and  the  devil  were  so  strangely  and 
fiercely  mixed  in  human  nature,  that 
Miller  learned  that  larger  charity  which 
taught  him  to  write,  in  vivid  poetry,  the 
broadest  codes  of  judgment : 

"Tn  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill 

I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still; 
Tn  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 
I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 
T  hesitate  to  draw  the  line 
Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not." 
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The  Long  Beach  church  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  April  2d.  The  business 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent A.  J.  Swingle  in  a  brief  but  earnest 
address  in  which  he  referred  feelingly 
to  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  had  bound 
the  members  together  throughout  the 
year  just  ended,  and  to  the  faith  and 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  liberal  thought 
that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  members. 
All  the  members  present  spoke  encour- 
agingly of  the  condition  of  the  church 
and  hopefully  of  its  future,  and  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  harmony  and  co- 
operation pervaded  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Francis  Watry  was  enthusiastically  en- 
gaged as  the  permanent  minister  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members,  and 
accepted  in  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
movement  of  liberal  thought. 

The  matter  of  building  a  church  edi- 
fice was  discussed  at  length  and  refer- 
red to  the  building  committee  to  make 
a  careful  investigation  and  report  back 
to  the  members  at  an  early  date. 

On  April  27th  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton 
preached  on  "The  Fundamental  Facts  of 
Life."  "Chesterton  touched  the  height 
of  wisdom  when  he  called  for  a  new 
beatitude,  namely,  'Blessed  are  they 
that  have  seen  and  yet  have  believed.'  " 
said  the  pastor  in  part.  "That  is  our 
problem  exactly,  to  see  the  complexi- 
ties of  life,  the  seeming  contradictions, 
the  moral  confusion,  'truth  ever  on  the 
scaffold,'  and  yet  believe  in  life — and 
believe  in  such  a  way  that  we  give  our- 
selves to  it  with  zest.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  modern  science  came  to  us 
laden  with  facts,  facts  pregnant  with 
great  meaning,  and  religion  ran  to  cov- 
er or  blasphemed  the  facts;  it  was  so 
afraid  of  its  gospel  that  it  cursed  the 
white  light  of  science.  It  had  faith  in 
the  unseen,  but  not  in  the  seen.  But 
great  souls  knew  them,  and  we  are  all 
coining  to  know  now,  that  modern  in- 
vestigation never  damaged  a  funda- 
mental verity.  The  futile  faith  and 
pseudo-optimism  that  science  overthrew 
fell  because  they  were  not  valid.  A 
vital  and  valid  faith,  an  idealism  with 
its  feet  on  the  ground,  absorbs  all  that 
science  1ms  to  give." 


Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Power  preached  on 
April  19th  on  "A  Modern  Conception  of 
God,"  and  strongly  sustained  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Dr.  Eliot,  whom  he  quotes 
freely.  "Twentieth-century  people  rec- 
ognize God  chiefly  in  the  wonderful  en- 
ergies of  sound," light  and  electricity,  in 
the  vital  processes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, in  human  loves  and  aspirations, 
and  in  the  evolution  of  human  activity. 
The  thought  of  God  as  a  monarch  or 
king  is  inconsistent  with  the  nineteenth- 
century  revelation  of  Him  through  the 
achievements  of  natural  science.  He 
now  appears  as  an  incessant  workman, 
as  universal  servant,  as  tireless,  om- 
niscient energizer.  Is  this  thought  of 
God  unchristian?  Not,  Dr.  Eliot  de- 
clares, if  we  accept  two  sentences  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  mature  thought 
of  two  master  minds,  Jesus  and  St. 
Paul  respectively,  God  is  Spirit  and  we 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
and  'in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.'  The  church  everywhere  is 
being  stirred  by  these  new  conceptions 
of  God.  We  are  coming  to  believe  as  a 
working  principle  of  life  that  God  is 
Spirit,  is  life  and  truth  and  love ;  that 
He  is  omnipotent,  omnipresent  and  om- 
niscient," 

The  Unitarian  Church  at  San  Jose 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  April  7th. 
"Audiences  are  a  little  larger,  the  feel- 
ing a  little  better,  and  the  ground  we 
stand  on  a  little  higher  than  last  year." 
This  summary  of  the  year's  work,  given 
by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout,  was  the  key- 
note of  all  the  reports.  "Unitarian 
churches  never  will  be  in  the  first  rank 
in  attendance,"  Mr.  Shrout  said,  "be- 
cause you  are  pioneers,  and  are  always 
marking  out  the  path.  If  you  would 
stand  still  a  year  and  wait  for  the  others 
to  catch  up,  it  would  be  different,  but 
you  are  always  a  little  ahead  of  the 
game.  However,  I  think  we  have  got 
beyond  measuring  a  religion  by  num- 
bers or  worrying  about  other  people's 
opinions.  I  don't  know  where  to  find 
happier,  more  peaceful,  more  hopeful 
people  than  in  the  Unitarian  church. 
Here  there  are  no  bickerings,  no  back- 
bitings,  no  selfishness.  Here  there  is 
stability,  a  strong  faith  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  good;  and  here  faces  are 
rurned  toward  the  future." 
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The  letter  carriers  of  this  city  are 
making  an  effort  to  abolish  "stairwork" 
through  the  assistance  of  as  many 
friends  as  are  willing  to  aid  them  in 
creating  public  sentiment  in  their  be- 
half. They  are  spurred  on  at  this  time 
by  painful  accidents  that  have  befallen 
two  of  their  old  carriers,  both  of  whom 
were  incapacitated  and  unable  to  work 
through  injuries  received  by  falling 
down  stairs.  A  word  to  the  consider- 
ate is  sufficient.    Do  your  part. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  lives  in 
Paris  and  is  in  daily  intercourse  with 
the  studious  world  of  that  city,  wrote, 
this  month,  to  one  of  our  readers :  "You 
are  no  doubt  already  aware  that  in 
France,  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  a  distinct  re-awakening  of  religious 
feeling.  The  young  people  now  grow- 
ing up  are  very  different  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  last  two  generations 
that  preceded  them.  One  must  not  ex- 
aggerate the  change ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  a  dispo- 
sition to  welcome  religious  influences, 
and  that  every  form  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity is  met  with  widespread  sym- 
pathy." 

Protestantism  seems  to  be  gaining  in- 
fluence in  Spain  by  its  schools,  if  not  yet 
by  its  churches.  At  Madrid  it  has  1,039 
pupils  in  eight  schools ;  at  Barcelona 
1,066  in  eleven  schools;  at  Seville  489 
in  two ;  and  at  Malaga  334  in  two. 
Though  these  schools  have  to  charge  a 
fee,  the  parents  prefer  them  to  the  mon- 
astery schools  where  none  is  charged. 

It  was  the  late  Lord  Coleridge's  duty 
as  a  Fellow  to  read  the  lessons  in 
chapel.  One  day  he  read  by  mistake 
the  second  lesson  in  place  of  the  first. 
To  conclude  it  in  the  orthodox  way  as 
the  first  lesson  was  hardly  correct,  as 
properly  it  was  the  second.  A  mo- 
ment's hesitation  supplied  him  with 
the  appropriate  word :  "Here  endeth 
the  wrong  lesson."  Persons  who  read, 
in  Unitarian  chapels,  scraps  of  outland- 
ish matter  in  place  of  well-selected  les- 
sons from  the  Bible,  would  do  well  to 
announce  the  conclusion  with  the  same 
formula . — Ch  ristia  n  L  ife . 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
in  the  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
present  time  is  Sister  Eva  von  Thiele- 
Winckler,  a  wealthy  lady  belonging  to 
an  aristocratic  Silesian  family.  She 
devotes  her  time  and  her  great  fortune 
to  charitable  enterprises.  On  her  es- 
tate at  Friedenshort  she  supports  an 
orphanage  which  shelters  seven  hun- 
dred children,  and  she  has  trained 
some  five  hundred  deaconesses.  She 
speaks  with  considerable  eloquence, 
and  during  the  present  month  has  been 
addressing  large  audiences  of  women, 
of  various  social  grades,  at  Frankfort. 
At  one  of  these  gatherings  some 
eighteen  hundred  were  present. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry  in  his  sermon  at 
Long  Beach,  on  April  26th,  spoke  on 
"The  True  Conservative,"  citing  the  fact 
that  the  radicals  of  each  age  have 
been  its  true  conservatives.  The  proph- 
ets of  Israel  undermined  the  ritual 
service  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  de- 
stroying the  fetters  that  bound  religion. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
captivity  the  priests  reorganized  the  an- 
cient ceremonial,  and  religion  was  once 
more  in  bonds.  Then  came  Jesus,  the 
greatest  religious  radical  the  ages  have 
known,  and  became,  as  we  see  things 
now,  the  greatest  conservative  force  in 
religion  for  all  time.  Paul  was  a  de- 
stroyer in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  day,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  He 
proved  the  one  real  conservative  force 
of  his  time.  The  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  laid  their  hands  rath- 
er roughly  upon  the  structure  mediaeval 
theologians  had  reared  for  religion.  It 
seemed  like  a  desecration,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  consecration.  The  nine- 
teenth century  radicals  have  apparent- 
ly laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
They  have  shown  both  the  infallible 
church  and  the  infallible  Bible  to  be 
but  beautiful  dreams,  playthings  for 
grown-up  children.  Religion  cannot 
thrive  in  infallible  quarters.  It  needs 
sunlight  and  fresh  air.  These  radicals 
will  be  seen  by  the  future  historian  to 
have  been  the  real  conservatives  in  re- 
ligion in  an  era  of  unparalleled  progress 
along  all  lines  of  thought  and  endeavor. 
They  are  saving  religion  from  being 
cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
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A  Los  Angeles  paper,  in  reporting  the 
Riverside  meeting  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  says: 

A  feature  of  the  morning  session  was 
the  splendid  address  by  Rev.  Caleb  S. 
Dutton  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  San  Francisco  on  "Sex  Hygiene," 
which  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  In 
a  forceful,  direct  and  comprehensive 
way  he  presented  to  the  women  the 
perils  which  confront  the  rising  genera- 
tion on  account  of  the  silent  obscurity 
which  has  been  the  previous  policy  of 
parents  in  dealing  with  sex  hygiene 
with  their  children. 

"Life  is  an  art,"  he  said,  "and  love, 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  life,  is  an 
art,  and  the  conventional  conspiracy  of 
silence  regarding  these  vital  facts  of 
our  existence  is  criminal." 

So  deeply  were  the  women  impressed 
by  this  address  that  there  was  a  unani- 
mous request  that  it  be  published  in 
full  and  distributed  broadcast  among 
the  women's  clubs  of  the  State.  Rev. 
Mr.  Dutton  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are 
themselves  untaught  in  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  presenting  this  subject  patho- 
logically and  psychologically  to  the 
pupils  and  it  therefore  only  complicates 
the  matter  to  introduce  it  in  our  schools. 
Until  it  can  be  spoken  of  simply,  frank- 
ly and  humanly  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  parents,  teachers  and  physicians 
it  will  be  more  mischievous  in  its  effects 
than  beneficial.  He  argued  that  par- 
ents themselves  have  been  altogether 
wrongly  brought  up  on  this  subject  and 
until  there  is  a  universal  reformation 
and  the  atmosphere  is  cleared  of  exist- 
ing views  and  sentiments,  progress  will 
be  slow  and  difficult. 


Optimism.  —  From    Michael    Williams. 
"The  New  America." 


Material  America  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
the  Antarctic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific.  Bui  the  new  continent  has  dif- 
ferent boundaries.  Tt  is  hounded  on 
the  north  by  Will,  on  the  south  by  Hope, 
on  the  east  by  Faith  and  on  the  west 
by  Charity.  And  over  all  its  diversified 
extenl  and  bathing  and  vivifying  all  its 
expressions  lies  its  atmosphere — which  is 


The  Pacific,  as  one  of  its  notes  in  a 
recent  issue,  says :  "  The  most  Christ- 
like member  of  my  congregation  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  is 
a  Unitarian  in  faith,  and  was  before 
I  came  here.'  So  writes  the  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  California. 
What  shall  be  done  about  it?  Will  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  our  Cincinnati 
contemporary,  please  advise?  We  do 
not  intend  to  give  the  name  of  the  pas- 
tor or  church ;  but.  doubtless,  a  heresy 
detective  could  ascertain  and  a  hot  time 
brought  on  in  a  presbytery." 


Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  has  been  con- 
ducting at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center 
in  Chicago  a  novel  class  for  immigrants. 
He  selected  competent  representatives 
of  different  foreign  groups  to  state  to 
the  class  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
spective group  of  people,  their  charac- 
teristics, ideals,  and  the  results  of  their 
experiences  under  immigrant  condi- 
tions in  America  and  Chicago.  In  this 
way  representatives  of  the  Lithuani- 
ans, Scandinavians.  Germans,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Armenians,  and  Russian 
Jews  were  heard.  The  speakers  testi- 
fied to  what  they  had  seen  and  endured 
through  the  exploitations  of  express- 
men, hotelmen,  real-estate  dealers, 
saloonmen,  and,  too  often,  employers  of 
labor.  All  agreed  that  in  the  second 
generation  the  immigrant  problem 
grows  acute.  Contact  of  immigrant 
children  with  the  more  extravagant  na- 
tive child  in  the  public  schools  and  else- 
where awakens  an  ambition  that  ex- 
ceeds the  earning  power,  an  impatience 
with  conditions  that  breeds,  first,  dis- 
content, then  pretension,  and  these 
ripen  into  extravagance  and  defiance. 
All  these  witnesses  testified  to  the  cor- 
rupting power  of  the  American  saloon 
upon  the  immigrant  peoples,  brutalizing 
and  stolidifying  the  first  generation  and 
criminalizing  the  second.  These  studies 
also  produced  the  conviction  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  immi- 
grants of  Southeastern  Europe  in  class- 
ing them  as  undesirable  and  dangerous 
elements. 
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Evolution  and  Revelation. 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 
Evolution  is  revelation,  and  the  con- 
trast is  between  a  natural  process  and  a 
supernatural  one,  between  a  revelation 
that  is  continuous  and  one  that  was  com- 
pleted centuries  ago.  Evolution  can  have 
nothing'  in  common  with  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity ;  it  may  have  much  with 
its  spirit.  It  denies  in  tote  the  mira- 
culous element ;  it  believes  in  the  ethical ; 
sees  no  reason  why  we  should  adore  the 
man  of  Nazareth,  but  finds  many  why 
we  should  accept  his  teachings.  We  can 
make  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  life,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  sayings,  while  recog- 
nizing that  he  was  under  the  limitations 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
process  by  which  all  things  have  come  to 
be  is  entirely  adequate  to  account  for 
the  greatness  of  his  personality.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  who  see  the  world  as 
fallen,  morally  broken  down  and  alien, 
having  no  part  or  lot  in  the  life  of  God, 
are  unable  to  account  for  Jesus  save  as  a 
miraculous  product.  This  disrupts  his- 
tory; it  fails  to  recognize  that  the  long 
ascent  of  the  human  race  is  marked  by 
great  personalities ;  that  Jesus  came 
after  Socrates  and  Plato  in  Greece ;  after 
Confucius  and  Laotze  in  China ;  a^fter 
Buddha  and  Asoka  in  India ;  that 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  seeing  that  the  climax  of  his  imagina- 
tion was  slowly  gathered  out  of  human 
nature  and  that  the  moral  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  teacher  came  out  of  a  hundred 
Hebrew  ancestors,  in  all  of  whom  re- 
ligion had  been  a  controlling  factor,  and 
in  all  of  whom  the  Indwelling  Life  had 
been  busy  building  brain  cells,  and 
shaping  disproportions  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  generations. 

The  supernaturalism  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  structure  has  over 
against  it  the  whole  course  of  human 
history,  which  has  in  it  nothing  more 
supernatural  than  the  constant  presence 
of  the  Life-force  which  makes  that  his- 
tory an  evolution. 

I. 
One  has  recently  pointed  out  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  evolution,  saying  that 
"the    conception    sits    securely    on    the 
throne  of  the  modern  mind,  directing  all 


its  main  endeavors  after  truth ;"  and 
about  the  same  time  an  English  volume 
appears  in  which  a  scholarly  attempt  is 
made  under  the  title  of  "God  in  Evolu- 
tion," to  harmonize  the  philosophy  with 
Christianity  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
a  consistent  orthodoxy.  The  author  ac- 
cepts the  general  conception  of  evolution 
without  question  or  debate.  He  calls  it 
"a  revelation,  all-embracing  and  con- 
sistent," the  work  of  "one  mind,  with  no 
change  of  place  or  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  method."  It  is  "the  revela- 
tion of  all  reality  as  one  great  world- 
process,  moving  toward  constructions  of 
higher  and  still  higher  values  .  .  .  the 
greatest  of  all  revelations  in  that  it  in- 
cludes all  others,  and  immensely  aug- 
ments their  values  by  correcting  their 
assumptions." 

He  adds  that  "if  evolution  is  true,  it  is 
the  greatest  of  all  truths,  and  shows  us 
not  merely  what  has  been,  but  what  life 
means,  and  what  the  future  means." 

This  fairly  represents  a  growing  move- 
ment of  religions  teachers  to  get  into 
accord  with  modern  knowledge.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  center  of  religious 
interest  has  moved.  The  .widening  mar- 
vel of  human  history  is  seen.  It  is  seen 
as  never  before,  as  Science  takes  up  link 
by  link  the  moldering  chain  which  binds 
us  to  the  past.  One  life  appears  to  be 
shaping  all  things  to  one  end,  and  all.  that 
is,  and  all  that  has  been  is  not  too  vast  to 
reveal  that  life.  If,  now,  we  see  Chris- 
tianity as  a  vast  world-drama,  a  scheme 
to  save  a  fallen  world,  running  back  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  reaching  a 
climax  in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  a 
human  form,  we  will  see  how  hopeless  it 
is  to  try  to  reconcile  this  with  that  ever- 
continuing  revelation  of  God  in  a  history 
of  creation  that  runs  back  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  life.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
find  fault  with  the  attempt  to  lit  the 
new  knowledge  with  the  old  scheme.  It 
is  an  embarrassing  position,  if  the  chief 
features  of  dogmatic  Christianity  are  to 
be  retained,  and  compromise  is  inevitable 
for  a  time.  Nature  herself  does  not  let 
go  the  old  until  the  new  is  established; 
but  Nature  is  consistent  in  this,  while 
the  theological  attempt  to  hold  old  creeds 
while  preaching  new  truths  tending  to 
destroy  them,  involves  a  state  of  mind 
which  we  are  unable  to  understand. 
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In  the  volume  referred  to  the  super- 
naturalism  which  underlies  the  Christian 
religion  is  gently  called  "assumptions," 
which  are  to  be  "corrected."'  The  words 
betray  a  state  of  mind.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  criticise  them ;  nor  yet  to  cata- 
logue the  instances  in  which  the  occa- 
sional God  breaks  into  the  course  of 
human  events.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
with  Dr.  Martineau  that,  tradition  "has 
corrupted  the  religion  of  Christ  to  an 
apocalyptic  fiction,"  and  neither  the 
theory  which  it  gives  us  of  God,  the  rep- 
resentation which  it  makes  of  man,  nor 
the  marvels  which  it  injects  into  the  uni- 
formity of  a  universe  that  moves  accord- 
ing to  natural  laws  can  be  made  to  agree 
with  evolution. 

In  the  case  of  Jesus,  if  he  was  not  one 
of  us,  but  a  graft  on  the  human  stock, 
then  we  could  look  for  no  good  fruit,  no 
holy  purpose,  no  noble  character  save  on 
the  limbs  that  grew  from  that  graft,  and 
this  gets  us  into  difficulty  with  history. 
To  account  for  his  personality  by  at- 
tributing to  him  a  supernatural  birth 
marked  an  unscientific  age,  and  rests  on 
no  better  foundation  than  the  story  of 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Buddha.  The 
tendency  of  the  credulous  spirit  is  to  be- 
lieve in  the  intrusion  of  a  new  cause  to 
account  for  a  rare  phenomenon.  But  if 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  men 
made  the  miraculous  a  kind  of  coasting- 
ground,  widening  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  laws  should  keep  us  from 
that  toboggan  slide.  Strange  and  mar- 
velous events  only  occur  in  a  world  of 
which  we  are  ignorant. 

We  must  count  upon  a  slow  and  pain- 
ful surrender  of  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  Christianity,  because  we  must 
anticipate  a  persistence  of  the  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  marvelous 
which  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  records 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  upon 
which  Christian  faith  is  builded. 
Fronde's  saying  is  true,  that  "reason  is 
no  match  for  superstition."  Nor  should 
the  use  of  this  word  give  offense.  Super- 
stition is  an  element  in  human  nature 
inseparable  from  its  development.  It  is 
from  superstare — to  stand  over,  to  look 
at  and  wonder,  and  we  are  always  doing 


that  at  some  point  in  our  growth  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  Not  only  so,  but 
we  are  always  letting  energy  run  down 
and  getting  rid  of  effort  by  finding  a 
goal,  a  stopping  place.  A  creed  pre- 
pared, a  lesson  conned,  a  faith  outlined 
and  the  masses  fall  into  a  routine  of 
habit  and  observance,  and  the  disturber 
is  a  heretic,  an  unbeliever,  as  Jesus  was 
believed  to  be  by  the  religionists  of  his 
day. 

Xow  the  root  of  this  tendency  evolu- 
tion uncovers.  The  lower  animals  are 
not  superstitious.  In  its  power  and  in- 
tensity this  quality  belongs  to  man;  it  is 
a  sign  of  advancing  life;  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  psychical;  the  dawning  in 
the  mind  of  a  dim  consciousness  of  an 
environment  other  than  the  one  our 
senses  report.  One  first  tendency  is  to 
wonder  rather  than  inquire.  But  because 
a  mystery  was  long  associated  with  the 
miraculous  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  an  attack  of  wonder,  or  suffer 
chronically  from  "traditions  of  the 
elders."  We  are  the  children  of  the  past 
in  some  sort,  but  the  past  should  not 
determine  our  faith. 

Jesus  hints  the  true  attitude.  "A  man 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and 
looking  back,  is  not  fit  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven ;"  i.  e.,  for  the  better  state  of 
socie'ty  here  which  that  phrase  typified. 
"Looking  over  the  shoulder  while  going 
on  with  our  feet,"  as  Emerson  says,  and 
every  farmer  knows  that  he  cannot  drive 
a  straight  furrow  in  that  way.  So  we 
cannot  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
day.  or  be  drawn  by  the  forces  of  our 
own  time,  and  yet  look  back  and  believe 
as  our  ancestors  did.  We  may  reverence 
the  past  but  it  must  not  control  us. 

Jesus  was  a  peasant  and  a  carpenter, 
but  he  believed  in  himself  and  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  individual.  "It  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  but  /  say 
unto  you."  and  every  true  man  can  take 
that  position  and  hold  it  confidently.  If 
you  doubt,  hear  his  appeal :  "Why  judge 
ye  not  yourselves  which  is  right?"  The 
whole  case  of  an  out  and  out  naturalism 
againsl  dogmatic  Christianity  can  be 
rested  there.  It  is  an  appeal  to  our  in- 
tuitive apprehension  of  moral  truth  and 
right. 
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I  want  to  touch  a  feature  or  two  of 
Jesus'  teaching  to  show  how  deeply  it 
runs.     He  saw  God  in  Nature  and  his 
most  powerful  appeal  for  faith  in  God 
was  drawn  from  the  growing  grass,  the 
blossoming  lilies   and  the  birds   of  the 
field.     "If  God  so  care  for  these  forms 
of  lower  life,  how  much  more  for  you," 
and  that  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
from  the  nature  of  things.    It  is  as  if  he 
would  have  us  feel  the  larger  life  of  the 
universe,  and  see  that  we  are  neither  in- 
significant   things    in    that    measureless 
life  nor  aliens  in  a  world  all  foreign  to 
us.     We  are  the  products  of  that  life ; 
we  are  its  highest  products  here,  and  the 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  our 
world,  and  we  are  able  to  receive  and 
assimilate  something  of  the  vitality,  the 
greatness  and  the  calm  of  that  immeas- 
urable life,  and  to  do  it  without  book  or 
creed  or  form  of  worship,  as  naturally 
and  simply  as  we  drink  in  the  air  about 
us.    Yet  after  2,000  years  of  worship  at 
the   feet  of  this  teacher,   we  have  not 
lifted  an  intelligent  head  to  ask  the  sig- 
nificance   of    such    teaching.      We    still 
want  a  well  defined  God,  more  or  less 
human,    but    powerful,    attentive,    per- 
sonal,   providential,    and   we   sing   fatu- 
ously : 

"Jesus  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly," 

when  we  had  far  better  be  making  use  of 
our  own  soul  by  taking  heed  to  the  laws 
of  our  own  nature,  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  ordinary  days  which  are  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  being,  and  to 
the  spiritual  issues  of  our  daily  work 
and  the  deeds  of  the  common  days. 

Ask  now  about  Jesus'  attitude  to- 
wards evil.  He  says  little  about  it ;  it  is 
here,  but  it  is  no  "problem."  He 
seems  never  disturbed  by  a  suffering 
world.  He  goes  about  doing  good ;  that 
was  his  "Father's  business."  He  teaches 
a  personal  righteousness  so  lofty,  so  sus- 
tained, so  wrought  into  the  life  that  it 
can  only  be  an  achievement,  and  not  at 
all  that  fictitious  thing  which  the  records 
describe  as  the  "righteousness  of  faith." 
He  denounced  the  religious  party  of  his 
day  because  they  were  formalists,  but 
he  is  sympathetic  with  those  overtaken 
by  a  fault.     Once  he  was  made  an  un- 


willing spectator  of  the  cruel  and  need- 
less public  humiliation  of  a  woman,  and 
to  hide  his  intolerable  sense  of  shame  he 
stooped  down  and  wrote  with  his  finger 
on  the  ground.  The  woman  was  "a  sin- 
ner," but  these  men  were  brutally  lay- 
ing bare  the  sanctities  of  a  human  life. 
She  was  not  a  thing — she  was  no 
animal  without  consciousness;  she  was 
a  person;  and  this  action  of  her  elders 
meant  the  breaking  down  of  her  self- 
respect  and  he  would  not  add  to  her  load 
of  shame  by  look  or  question.  And 
when  her  accusers  had  slunk  away,  his 
simple  word,  "Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee,  go  and  sin  no  more,"  can  fairly  be 
intrepreted  as  a  reflection  of  the 
eternal  good  will  of  the  universe  towards 
us,  so  precariously  balanced  are  we,  so 
delicately  and  dangerously  complicated 
between  our  power  of  choice  and  the 
force  of  our  desires  at  a  hundred  peril- 
ous points.  It  was  as  if  this  Master  in 
Israel  saw  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
world-process,  and  knew  that  it  was  by 
the  reactions  of  shame  as  well  as  by  the 
teachings  of  virtue  that  we  were  made, 
and  that  sin  itself  might  induce  regret 
and  awaken  a  dormant  moral  sense  that 
no  preaching  could  arouse. 

This  exhibition  of  respect  for  another's 
personality,  this  revelation  of  sympathy 
for  one  overborne  by  temptation,  was  a 
real  gospel,  and  beside  it  how  irrational, 
for  example,  the  statement  that  "God 
preached  beforehand  the  Gospel  unto 
Abraham,"  and  that  the  patriarch  offer- 
ing his  son  on  the  altar  typified  the  sacri- 
fice of  this  man  who  simply  stood  by  his 
convictions  of  what  was  right  and  true, 
and  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  truth  he 
held. 

Was  it  worth  while?  Let  the  history 
of  the  M^arfare  of  creeds  answer.  The 
stupidity  of  the  religionists  of  Christ's 
day  has  become  the  stupidity  of  eccle- 
siastism  ever  since.  Supernaturalism  in 
the  creeds  has  made  Christianity  a  long 
war  of  words.  The  creeds  have  their 
historic  background,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  way  we  have  come.  They  are  mile- 
stones of  progress;  let  them  stand  where 
they  belong.  Without  their  background 
we  cannot  even  understand  them,  much 
less  fit  them  into  the  knowledge  of  to- 
day. Mr.  Dooley  said:  "Since  I  read 
the  Apostles'  creed  it  seems  less  convinc- 
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ing  than  when  I  heard  it  and  did  not 
understand  it;"  and  Dr.  Holmes,  the 
autocrat,  said  of  old  errors :  "They  do 
not  die  because  they  are  refuted,  but  be- 
cause they  are  neglected."  The  evolution 
of  thought  and  life  going  on  slowly,  re- 
sistlessly,  is  taking  care  of  old  dogmas. 
Only  recently  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  the 
rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  of 
New  York,  proposed  that  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  religion  be  put  into  the 
archives  with  other  outgrown  docu- 
ments,— put  in  a  case  with  glass  doors 
to  shut  out,  he  said,  "the  inevitable 
dust." 

I  have  no  space  for  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  present  relation  of  evolution 
to  revelation,  but  I  find  a  summary  much 
to  my  mind  in  the  words  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England :  "We  are  all, 
the  saying  is,  evolutionists  now,"  and 
that,  he  thinks,  means  that  "the  evolu- 
tionary idea  has  colored  all  our  think- 
ing. It  has  revolutionized  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  It  has  al- 
most fundamentally  altered  our  view  of 
Holy  Scripture,  of  the  history  it  con- 
tains and  of  the  doctrine  it  unfolds.  It 
has  had  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
revival  of  historical  studies  and  has  even 
suffused  history  with  the  Providential 
idea.  It  has  opened  to  the  religious  man 
a  new  view  of  the  relations  between  what 
his  fathers  called  secular  history  and 
sacred  history.  And  above  all,  it  has  set 
Christ  in  a  new  light  ...  as  the  goal 
and  crown  of  the  evolutionary  process." 

This  shows  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
theological  thought — a  great  advance — a 
revolution  silently  going  on  that  will  not 
go  backward.  Not  an  incarnation  of 
God,  Jesus,  is  to  be  seen  as  the  fuller 
expression  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  evolving  life.  We  are  to  be  like 
him,  not  in  the  details  of  our  lives, 
but  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  in  intent 
and  aim,  in  our  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  life,  in  our  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  of  the  value  of  human 
character. 


We  all  complain  of  the  shortness  of 
time,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives  are 
spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all  or  in 
doing  nothing  thai  we  ought  to  do.  We 
are  always  complaining  that  our  days 
are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there 
would  be  no  end  to  them. — Seneca. 


What   Is    the    Motive    Power    of 
Human    Progress? 

By  Henry  Sterring. 

To  what  moving  force  does  mankind 
owe  its  advancement  ?  Benjamin  Kidd's 
"Social  Evolution,"  of  about  twenty 
years  ago,  forcefully  argued  that  man- 
kind had  never  progressed  except  by  the 
pinch  of  necessity.  While  a  strong,  it 
was  yet  a  gloom-producing  book.  Kidd's 
economic  determination  seemed  almost 
unanswerable.  But  soon  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte  published  a  criticism 
showing  that  Kidd  had  taken  practically 
no  notice  of  altruism's  powTer  in  human 
affairs.  Socialists,  and  some  other 
thinkers  may  argue  that  the  altruistic 
impulse  is  produced  only  by  reaction  of 
economic  pinch;  and  since  most  things 
are  alternately  effects  and  causes,  react- 
ing and  interacting  on  one  another,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  Avhich  is  primary. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  beginning 
and  first  root  of  altruism  was  in  the 
God-given  instinct  of  mother  love,  crystal 
pure  from  coloration  by  economic  neces- 
sity, and  trace  it  through  man's  ascent 
to  its  present  great  power,  we  know  it 
stands  co-ordinate  with,  or  before, 
economic  necessity  in  the  shaping  of 
history. 

It  was  altruism,  for  instance,  not  an 
immediate  economic  necessity  pinching 
them,  which  led  the  adult  citizens  of  the 
young  North  American  States,  very 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  to  establish 
that  new  thing  in  the  world,  a  public 
school  system.  This  evolved  in  time  till 
it  includes  our  State  universities  system, 
and  normal,  technical  and  high  schools. 
Important  results  have  flowed  from  this. 
And  in  this  America  was  a  pioneer  and 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  necessity  and  altruism  are  second- 
ary forces  in  Progress.  What  do  they 
/»■<><[)<(■<.>  Hie  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem that  has  moved  me  most  is  that  of 
the  eloquent  Henry  George,  where  he 
undertakes  that  noble  quest  in  his  first 
great  book  for  the  cause  why,  amidst 
stupendous  modern  progress,  poverty 
still  remains  undiminished  with  us — the 
cause  for  "all  the  dull,  deadening  pain, 
all  the  keen,  maddening  anguish  that 
want  and  the  fear  of  want  entail."  After 
a  discussion  of  a  chapter  or  more,  George 
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strikingly  brings  out  the  answer  that 
"Intellectual  activity  is  the  motive  power 
of  human  progress."  Could  we  disagree 
with  every  one  of  its  economic  theories, 
it  is  still  profitable  to  read  such  a 
thoughtful  book  to  get  one  sentence  like 
this.  But  when,  besides  that  one  sen- 
tence, the  book  numberless  times  stimu- 
lates your  own  intellectual  activity,  you 
should  recognize  that  your  reading  of 
such  books  promotes  human  progress. 

Buckle,  also,  in  his  "History  of  Civil- 
ization in  England,"  formally  develops 
the  fact  that  intellectual  activity  is  the 
motor.  Our  greatest  present  editor,  our 
modern  Greeley,  Arthur  Brisbane,  who 
writes  the  Sunday  literary  editorials  for 
the  Hearst  syndicate  papers,  on  Sunday, 
March  1st,  saying  he  had  often  been 
asked  to  recommend  books,  proceeds  to 
recommend  Buckle's  History.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane writes  that  any  person  who  will 
read  Buckle  through,  and  digest  it,  will 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  real  edu- 
cation. Can  any  of  us  afford  to  neglect 
such  advice  from  a  man  so  competent 
to  advise  on  such  subjects  as  is  Arthur 
Brisbane?  For  if  intellectual  activity 
is  our  motor,  what  is  it  to  us  to  read  four 
or  five  good  books  more  than  less? 
Buckle  himself  had  ten  thousand  books 
in  his  library  at  his  death  and  had  dis- 
posed of  eleven  thousand  to  others.  But 
if  you  and  I  read  only  worthwhile  books, 
we  might  be  passably  educated  with  five 
hundred  to  our  credit.  Mr.  Brisbane  re- 
marks that  there  are  perhaps  few  more 
important  activities  for  a  thoughtful 
person  than  that  of  calling  attention  to 
good  books,  and  I  agree  with  him.  It  is 
to  sound  the  second  chord  to  his  note 
that  this  article  is  penned. 

Professor  John  Draper  learnedly  and 
brilliantly  executed  the  plan  of  a  history 
of  civilization  that  Buckle  outlined,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  summons  of  Azrael 
from,  perhaps  completing.  Draper's 
"History  of  the  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe"  is  the  work  of  a  pro- 
found scholar,  and  an  acute,  clear-seeing 
mind.  He  was  the  first  man  to  use 
photography  in  astronomy,  by  which 
method  modern  astronomical  discoveries 
are  made.  Hear  the  North  American 
Review's  opinion  of  his  book:  It  cov- 
ers the  entire  history  of  European 
progress.    This  work  must  take  its  place 


as  among  the  most  truly  original,  pro- 
found, and  instructive  contributions  of 
the  age  in  the  department  of  specula- 
tive philosophy."  It  was  written  in 
1856,  but  dealing  as  it  profoundly  does 
with  three  thousand  years  of  history,  it 
is  a  book  that  will  not  soon  grow  obso- 
lete. Now  after  happening  upon  and 
perusing  such  a  book,  imagine  my  cha- 
grin that  none  of  my  acquaintances  had 
ever  recommended  it  to  my  attention ! 
I  asked  myself,  "Amongst  what  kind 
of  ignorance  and  savages  must  I  have 
been  living?"  This  was,  of  course,  put- 
ting it  strongly  at  first,  but  if  you  are 
a  thoughtful  man  or  woman,  I  don't 
want  you  to  feel  equally  badly,  so  I 
recommend  Draper.  His  "History  of 
the  Conflict  Between  Religion  and  Sci- 
ence" is  also  excellent. 

Draper  states  in  his  latter  pages  that 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  his  whole 
great  work  is  that  "to  organize  intel- 
lectuality is  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  governments."  I  don't  agree 
with  this  way  of  putting  it.  I  think 
he  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Gov- 
ernments are  institutions  tending  to 
ossify  or  petrify  themselves  in  codes. 
Intellectuality  must  be  progressive, 
therefore  free.  It,  under  democratic 
governments,  should  be  organized,  I 
am  sure,  but  be  a  free  organization  of 
the  people,  and,  like  our  American 
church,  independent  of  the  civil  estab- 
lishment. For  one  of  its  great  func- 
tions will  be  this,  to  resist  the  ossifica- 
tion of  government  and  compel  that 
evolution  and  development  of  the  es- 
tablished government  which  nature  and 
human  well-being  require.  It  is  the 
creator.  Governments  are  its  creatures 
and  must  in  the  future  be  made  sub- 
servient to  it.  as  in  the  dark  Middle 
Ages  they  tried  not  to  be.  I  have 
thought  and  planned  about  this  organi- 
zation for  some  years,  and  mean  some- 
time to  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

Why  should  we  study  the  intellectual 
development  of  Europe?  No  American 
is  philosophical  who  does  not  think  of 
his  intellectual  heritage  as  European. 
"We  are  very  recently  transplanted 
Europeans,  even  in  our  very  oldest 
American  families. 
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I  am  very  conscious  of  my  own  in- 
dolence and  short-comings,  as  well  as 
ignorance,  but,  nevertheless,  while 
working  this  winter  from  ti  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m.,  I  arose  several  mornings  at  3 
a.  m.  to  finish  books  that  I  needed  to 
return  to  the  State  Library.  The  adult 
who  has  never  sat  up  all  night  to  read 
some  great  poem  like  "In  Memoriam," 
and  so  get  a  better  grasp  of  it,  has 
failed  in  one  of  his  life's  duties. 

Whv  snould  we  study  at  all?  Why 
isn't  it  all  right  to  excuse  oneself  by 
saying,  "I  don't  have  time  for  read- 
ing"? Besides  the  duty  we  have  dis- 
cussed, of  contributing  each  our  share 
to  human  progress,  you  haven't  time  not 
to  read,  or  to  defer  establishing  a  habit 
of  serious  reading.  Man's  earthly  life 
is  only  seventy  years,  and  there  is  much 
for  our  available  hours  to  compass.  As 
the  years  advance  upon  us  and  our  air- 
castles  of  youth  crumble,  the  happier 
and  the  useful  man  of  years  is  he  who 
has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  intel- 
lectual problems  of  his  kind. 

I  was  lately  in  a  library  in   an  im- 
portant valley  town  not  far  from  where 
the    Yuba    and.  Feather    rivers    unite, 
where  their  copy  of  Draper's  "History 
of    the    Intellectual    Development    of 
Europe"  had  not  been  drawn  by  any- 
one in  nine  years!     I  could  point  out 
at  least  two  rich  agricultural  counties 
that   have   no   public   library   in   them. 
I  know  of  an  old  town  where  for  thirty 
years,  ton.  there  has  been  a  State  Nor- 
mal  School  that  has  an  inferior  public 
library   to   the   newest    county   in   the 
Slate.     Come,    come.    boys.    What    are 
your  papers  doing  for  the  intellectual 
advancement     of     your     communities? 
Encourage  the  old-fashioned  literary  so- 
ciety.      Encourage    the    neighborhood 
reading  circle.     I  well  recall  thai    the 
jii-sl  time  I  read  Kenan's  "Life  of  Jesus" 
was  in  such  a   reading  circle,  and  that 
book  by  that   great  scholar  lias  helped 
me  much.    Encourage  reading  of  worth- 
while books.     You  will  find  many  such 
discriminatingly  reviewed  from  time  tn 
time  in  our  Pacific  Unitarian.     The  ef- 
fective power  to  solve  each  and  all  of 
the  problems  of  society  is  intellectual 
activity.      Promote    that    in    organiza- 
tions and  in  individual  study. 


Progressive  Tendencies  in 
Religion. 

By  Richard  F.  Tischer. 
There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  study  so 
interesting  and  fascinating  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  and  of  humanity  as  revealed 
and  depicted  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  great  religious  movements,  or 
of  systems  of  religious  worship,  which 
even  to  this  day  exert  great  influence 
upon  our  spiritual,  moral  and  social 
ideals  and  life. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  evolution- 
ary process  and  these  progressive  ten- 
dencies in  religion  we  shall  have  to  read 
a  few  pages  of  history. 

In  order  to  more  fully  appreciate  the 
radical  and  fundamental  differences,  the 
new  plan  and  method,  the  new  ideals 
and  hopes  which  Christianity  (essential) 
brought  into  the  world,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  brief  inquiry  into  the 
character,  purpose  and  general  effect  of 
the  old  systems  of  religion.  By  contrast 
and  comparison  alone  can  we  ascertain 
their  respective  values.  Let  us  realize 
that  the  hope  and  life-giving  gospel  of 
Jesus  was  not  only  a  progressive  gospel 
revealing  progressive  tendencies  in  re- 
ligion; it  was  not  only  a  forward  and 
upward  movement  toward  higher  at- 
tainments, but — it  was  a  dynamic  gospel. 
It  was  a  revolutionary  message  with 
revolutionary  force  and  intent ! 

Was  not  its  purpose  the  complete  over- 
coming of  the  old  powers  of  darkness.' 
The  complete  overthrow  of  the  old,  cor- 
rupt and  perverse  system  ? 

Here  then  we  note  a  revolutionary  in- 
tent and  purpose  fulfilling  itself  in 
evolutionary  method  and  process.  In 
order  to  trace  both  method  and  process 
let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  beginnings. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization 
we  find  our  primitive  ancestors  worship- 
ing stones  and  sticks.  Later  we  find 
him  making  images  and  totems  of  wood 
and  stone,  making  fantastic  and  gro- 
tesque shapes,  begotten  of  their  own 
elemental  and  fear-bound  imaginations. 
A  little  later  our  primitive  ancestors, 
rising  slowly  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment, begin  to  personify  and  deify  and 
worship  natures  forces:  sun.  moon  and 
stars:  earth,  water,  fire,  air.  until 
through  centuries  there  are  evolved  great 
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systems    of    pompous    and    ostentatious 
worship. 

Symbolic  mysticisms,  ceremonies, 
magic,  sacrifices,  burnt  offerings,  vicari- 
ous atonements  and  elements  of  substitu- 
tion are  indispensable  elements.  Men 
are  actually  seeking  to  buy  divine  favor 
by  rich  gifts,  or  trying  to  placate  the 
wrath  and  anger  of  offended  deities. 

Thus  we  find  throughout  the  ancient 
world  a  rich  and  diversified  fabric  of 
idolatrous  worship:  each  system  serving 
its  own  gods  and  goddesses ;  each  bear- 
ing its  own  magnificent  temples,  its  sac- 
erdotal orders  and  mystical  cults,  its  own 
mysteries  and  sacred  shrines ;  each  tem- 
ple and  god  having  its  own  priesthood 
and  hierachy. 

What  was  the  chief  function  and  pur- 
pose in  and  of  all  of  this  religion? 

What  share  and  part  did  the  people 
have  therein  ? 

What  influence  did  it  have  upon  the 
people?  What  were  the  conditions  of 
the  people?  As  we  judge  a  tree  by  its 
fruit,  so  also  must  we  judge  religion  by 
the  influence  it  exerts  in  the  life  of  man. 

The  people  had  no  part  in  this  magical 
and  ceremonial  worship. 

The  effect  and  influence  upon  the 
people  was  most  demoralizing  and  de- 
grading. 

Man  and  humanity  were  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  Humanity  existed  in  pas- 
sive submission  and  in  slavish  subjection 
until  at  last  the  entire  structure  collapsed 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  corruption 
and  through  internal  weakness. 

The  chief  purpose  of  Paganism  was 
and  is  the  formal,  lavish  and  idolatrous 
worship,  adoration  and  glorification  of 
its  gods  and  deities!  and — the  elevation 
of  the  priestly  class  to  supreme  rule  and 
power ! 

The  only  and  inevitable  result  was  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  people; 
moral  and  spiritual  bondage  leading  to 
degeneration,  decay  and  death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  under  such 
a  system  of  corruption  and  usurpation 
the  masses  became  hopelessly  bound  in 
superstitious  awe  and  fear,  leading  to 
self-destruction. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  result  and  fate 
of  Paganism  and  of  any  system  of  re- 
ligion that  fails  to  bring  man  and  the 


people  into  conscious  self-recognition  of 
their  divine  possibilities;  that  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  spiritual 
nature  of  man. 

Into  the  darkness  of  this  spiritual  and 
moral  degeneracy  came  the  precious  light 
of  the  new  gospel. 

With  what  result  ?  What  always  does 
happen  when  the  light  of  progressive  re- 
form comes  into  conflict  with  organized 
darkness? 

Turn  on  the  light  and  the  darkness 
flees ! 

We  can  easily  realize  the  alarm  and 
consternation  struck  to  the  very  heart  of 
this  perverse  and  corrupt  system,  which 
took  no  account  of  man  or  humanity  by 
the  new  revelation,  by  the  new  gospel  of 
Jesus,  which  made  man  the  very  corner- 
stone of  its  foundation. 

Not  mythical  gods  and  idols,  but  the 
divine  Presence — the  indwelling  Father 
—the  inner  Light  and  Life— the  God  in 
man,  the  man  in  God— these  are  the 
basic  elements  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Eternal  Oneness  and  identity  is  the 
foundation  of  man's  divine  sonship  upon 
which  Jesus  erects  the  glorious  temple 
of  the  living  God. 

That  temple  is  Man!  is  God's  own 
Humanity ! 

Jesus  completely  revolutionizes  the 
old  system  by  reversing  the  order  and 
method;  by  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
the  "Inner  Life." 

Not  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifice,  not 
magical  intercession  or  blood  atonement, 
or  vicarious  substitution,  but  the  con- 
scious presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  the  purified  heart !  Not  outward 
conformity  and  observance,  but  inner 
realization  is  the  key  of  the  new  gospel 
of  deliverance. 

Here  is  a  radical  and  revolutionary 
departure  from  the  old  systems  and 
methods  of  religion ! 

Here  is  a  new  revelation !  a  new  light 
revealing  a  new  path  !  opening  a  new 
door. 

But — here  also  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great  conflict  between  the  old  Pagan 
shadow  of  corruption  and  superstition 
leading  to  bondage  and  death — and — 
this  new  radiant  light  of  essential 
Christianity,  this  divine  light  of  deliver- 
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ance  and  salvation  leading  unto  life  and 
liberty ! 

The  early  Christian  church  spread  that 
light.  It  was  a  church  rich  in  the  near- 
ness and  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  free  and 
untrammeled 

Its  utterance  was  spontaneous — it  was 
with  power. 

Every  student  knows  what  happened 
when  Christianity  became  the  state  re- 
ligion of  the  Koman  Empire. 

He  knows  what  happened  at  the 
Council  of  Nicsea. 

How  the  true  light  became  hidden  be- 
neath the  old  bushel  of  Pagan  formalism. 

How  the  new  wine  was  forced  into  old 
bottles,  etc.,  etc. 

He  also  knows  what  the  conditions 
were  in  Christendom  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  how  and  why  these  became 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  same,  are  well  known. 

It  was  a  later  outbreak  of  the  same 
old  conflict  between  the  same  old  Pagan 
power  of  darkness  and  the  new  Chris- 
tian lia'ht ! 

And  the  same  old  struggle  is  going  on 
S|j]l — .11icl — must- continue  to  go  on  until 
men  shall  be  free  from  all  bondage  of 
fear  and  superstition ;  until  corruption, 
greed  and  poverty  shall  be  overcome; 
until  justice  shall  be  established  in 
society;  until  the  Golden  Eule  shall 
rule!'  until  in  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit 
the  world  shall  have  found  the  lasting 
blessings  of  Peace:  until  the  love  of 
human  brotherhood  shall  unite  the 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  and  holiest  hopes 
of  life  through  knowledge  of  truth;  by 
the  power  of  love. 

Salem,  Ore. 


A  swift-footed  delight  runs  before  the 
intellect,  with  unspeakable  sureness,  ap- 
prehending truth  as  best,  ere  the  under- 
standing, with  slower  pace,  can  arrive  on 
the  ground.  So  at  length  the  worthiness. 
the  fin*'  flavor,  of  an  affirmation  respect- 
in  l;  supreme  truth  becomes  to  one  a  con- 
vinehur  reason  for  giving  it  credit. — 
David  Wasson. 

Our  hereditary  foes  are  those  priests 
and  formalists  who  continue  to  separate 
a  man's  work  from  his  religion. — 
Craftsman. 


ebentsf 
The  New  Hymn  and  Tune  Book. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
result  of  its  efforts  to  supply  our 
churches  with  the  best  possible  book  or 
books  for  public  worship.  It  has  just 
issued,  in  combination  or  separately  as 
desired,  a  "Hymn  and  Tune  Book  and  a 
Collection  of  Services  for  Congregational 
Worship."  The  combined  book  seems 
ideal.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  and 
skillful  work  in  which  the  combined 
judgment  and  taste  of  those  in  the  de- 
nomination best  fitted  for  the  service  has 
exercised  a  fine  spirit  of  selection.  The 
editorial  committee  has  taken  more  than 
three  years  to  discharge  its  duty,  and 
that  no  perfunctory  action  has  been 
taken  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  885  hymns  contained  in  the  edition 
of  1877,  but  242  have  been  retained  in 
the  new  book,  which  gives  place  to  306 
new  hymns  of  the  first  type,  from  many 
sources. 

It  is  a  remarkable  reflection  of  the 
great  change  in  religious  thought,  and 
emphasizes  the  current  interest  and  hold 
of  the  conception  of  service  and  social 
righteousness  as  the  end  and  object  of 
work  and  worship. 

The  widest  range  of  authors  has  been 
drawn  upon.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  names  appear  in  the  index — from 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  born  in  1568,  to 
Kipling  and  Chesterton,  the  most 
modern  of  the  moderns. 

The  names  appearing  most  frequently 
are  Whittier,  eighteen ;  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, twenty-six,  and  our  own  Fred- 
erick Lucian  Hosmer,  thirty-four. 

The  Tunes  also  received  the  shaking 
up  that  they  deserved.  But  102  of  the 
300  in  the  old  book  stood  the  test.  The 
present  selection  seems  admirable  in 
every  way,  embracing  all  the  good  in  the 
old  and  familiar  and  many  new  and  at- 
tractive tunes  that  deserve  welcome  at 
our  hands. 

It  is  a  handsome  book,  very  well 
printed  and  bound,  with  a  clear  face  of 
type,  and  paper  of  the  beat  quality — thin 
and  strong.  There  can  be  no  further  ex- 
cuse so  far  as  a  book  is  concerned  for 
good  singing  in  our  churches.     It  ought 
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to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  services.  It 
would  be  a  profitable  experiment  to  hold 
special  services  of  song  where  old  and 
young  would  join  in  really  learning  to 
sing,  and  form  the  habit  of  singing. 
Many  people  have  never  found  out  how 
much  enjoyment  there  is  in  singing  good 
music. 

The  services  are  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  a  separate  committee  appointed  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  also  show  conse- 
crated care  and  thought. 

The  book  contains  five  services  for  the 
five  Sundays  of  each  month,  and  also 
special  services  for  occasions,  a  service  of 
commemoration  and  a  communion  serv- 
ice. They  are  carefully  selected  collects 
and  prayers,  and  thirty-one  excellent 
selections  for  responsive  readings. 

Those  who  have  used  the  combined 
bonk  will  not  be  satisfied  to  do  without 
this  very  successful  treatment  of  the 
union  of  hymns  and  services. 

The  publication  price  is  low.  In  cloth, 
$1  per  copy ;  95  cents  if  twenty-five  or 
more  are  ordered.  Hymn  book  alone, 
85  cents  and  80  cents ;  Services  alone,  40 
cents  and  35  cents.     Delivery  added. 

Address  for  orders  or  information, 
Publication  Department,  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  25  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 


Ten  Faithful  Years. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Watry's  ministry  to  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Santa  Ana  was  appro- 
priately observed  on  May  3d. 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorat- 
ed for  the  occasion  with  a  profusion  of 
lilies  and  white  carnations  intermingled 
with  delicate  ferns.  The  audience  room 
was  filled  with  friends  and  members  of 
the  congregation  to  participate  in  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Watry's  sermon  was  reminiscent 
in  character,  but  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  hopefulness  for  future  achievements. 
With  characteristic  frankness  he  com- 
pared religious  thought  of  today  with 
the  earlier  conceptions  of  the  past, 
pointing  out  the  honest  convictions  of 
those  who  could  no  longer  accept  the 
old  interpretations  in  the  light  of  a 
truer  understanding  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings and  the  divine  laws  and  principles 
involved  therein. 


He  said  further:  To  be  true  to  the 
truth  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
it;  to  think  kindly  of  those  who  differ 
with  us  in  opinion ;  to  reverence  all  re- 
ligious thought  when  it  is  the  expression 
of  sincere  belief  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
devotion  to  the  example  as  given  us  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  our  older  Brother, 
who  said,  "Greater  things  than  I  do,  ye 
shall  do."  This  is  the  teaching  of  the 
liberal  church  and  so  living  the  life 
and  applying  the  Christ  principles  in 
every  thought  and  action  shall  we  find 
the  salvation  which  is  redemption  from 
the  lower  self.  The  recognition  of  the 
divine  in  every  living  soul  regardless 
of  the  outer  conditions — that  shall  en- 
able us  to  restore  to  society  those  lost 
in  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  and 
spiritual  desolation.  This  is  the  mission 
of  the  liberal  faith. 

It  is  the  life  and  not  the  death  of 
the  Christ  that  redeems  and  saves,  for 
death  is  but  the  passing  to  another  life 
where  the  soul  continues  in  its  process 
of  development,  nearer  and  ever  nearer 
the  ideal  or  divine.  The  keynote  of  it 
all  is  the  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the 
loving  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
The  liberal  church  demands  much  of 
its  followers.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
fession, but  of  honest  conviction  proven 
only  in  devoted,  gentle  and  unselfish 
loving. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  Miss  Til- 
lotson  sang  a  beautiful  solo  followed 
by  remarks  by  Dr.  Barnes,  who  pre- 
sented Mr.  Watry  with  a  purse  as  an 
expression  of  loving  appreciation  for 
his  devoted  service  through  the  ten 
faithful  years  of  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Barnes'  words  were  well  chosen ;  full  of 
good  cheer,  good  felloAvship  and  good 
will. 

It  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  church  family  and  the  as- 
sembled friends,  reminding  them  of  the 
happy  celebration  of  a  birthday  where 
the  children  desire  to  give  expression 
of  their  love  to  a  tender  and  devoted 
father. 

Mr.  Watry's  reply  of  acceptance  was 
not  so  much  an  expression  of  his  appre- 
ciation in  words  as  in  feelings  too  deep 
and  true  to  find  easy  or  adequate  ut- 
terance. His  final  thought  was  the  hope 
that  the  happy  relationship  might  con- 
tinue. 
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Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry. 

By  Professor  William  S.  Morgan. 
The    seventh    commencement    of    the 
Pacific  Unitarian   School  for  the  Min- 
istry was  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Berkeley.  May  8th. 

The  commencement  address  on  "The 
Religion  of  Now"  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Herbert  Carrut.i.  Stan- 
ford University.  The  address  gave  a 
rational  and  sane  presentation  of  the 
kind  of  religion  which  will  meet  the 
demand  of  the  present  time.  There 
seems  to  be  a  universal  complaint  about 
the  decline  of  religion.  This  comes 
from  Germany  and  Europe  as  well  as 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion aide  talk  of  the  day  to  dwell  upon 
the  departed  glory  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. But  much  of  this  complaining 
mistakes  the  body  for  the  soul  the  ac- 
cidental for  the  essential  thing,  contend- 
ed the  speaker.  It  means  often  the  de- 
cline oi:  dogma,  faith  in  authority  or 
organized  religion  rather  than  religion 
itself.  There  is  as  much  religion  in  the 
world  as  ever.  But  there  is  a  decline 
in  interest  in  the  church. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  deck  le 
in  the  interest  in  organized  religion? 
Ho'7  shall  Ave  win  the  masses  back  to  ie 
dure!1  :  How  shall  re  get  the  wo:k- 
ingman  J!:c  socialist,  the  bu:  ines  .  m  n. 
the  thinker  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  back  to  the  church?  We  must, 
according  to  Professor  Carruth,  give  ut- 
terance to  a  gospel  with  a  modern  ac- 
cent. The  modern  man  needs  a  simple, 
positive  and  straightforward  statement 
of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  religion  itself.  The  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  universe  which  we 
call  God  must  be  defined  in  such  flexible 
terms  as  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  schol- 
arship and  the  work-a-day  world.  Re- 
ligion also  must  be  strinned  of  its  trap- 
pings and  uiven  in  all  the  charm  of 
simplicity  to  men  who  are  always  eager 
for  it.  Religion,  in  the  words  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  is  none  other  than  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  living.  Such  a  notion 
is  both  scientific  and  practical.  In  the 
terms  of  evolution  this  science  and  art 
of  living  is  adaptation  to  environment. 
For  what  is  the  environment  but  the 
spirit    and   tendency   of   the   universe? 


We  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  God;  when  we  are  adapted  to  our 
environment  we  are  in  harmony  with 
God.  This  conception  of  religion  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  statements 
of  the  camp  meeting  and  the  teaching 
of  philosophical  classroom. 

Since  all  men  are  interested  in  better 
living,  the  church  should  make  every- 
thing conducive  to  this  end.  Let  all 
forms  of  orthodoxies  disappear,  strip 
religion  of  its  thaumaturgic  trappings, 
notions  of  sin  and  atonement  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  inherent  goodness  of 
human  nature  and  its  glorious  possi- 
bilities. Let  the  church  once  more 
preach  not  against  an  unreal  original 
sin,  but  against  the  real  sin  of  indi- 
vidualism. Social  togetherness  is  our 
demand.  The  church  must  preach  this 
even  if  it  mean  a  reconstruction  of  our 
whole  industrial  and  economic  system. 
Let  it  preach  once  more  the  sociological 
gospel  of  Jesus.  Let  it  accept  all  that 
is  of  value  and  reject  all  that  is  use- 
less in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  But 
whatever  is  rejected  the  personality  of 
the  great  prophet  of  Nazareth  will  stand 
out  and  cast  its  blessing  upon  the  world 
and  his  comprehensive  gospel  of  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  shall  never  grow 
old. 

Professor  Carruth  congratulated  Ar- 
thur Benjamin  Heeb,  who  graduated, 
that  he  had  the  privilege  of  going  forth 
to  preach  this  gospel. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Heeb's  thesis  was: 
"The  Two  Religions  of  Israel ;  or.  The 
Significance  of  the  Two  Diverse  Devel- 
opments in  the  Religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament." Mr.  Heeb  has  made  excep- 
tional progress  in  his  theological  train- 
in  e;  and  can  be  fully  depended  upon  to 
render  excellent  service  in  the  Ministry 
wherever  he  goes.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  Stock-ton  at  present. 

The  devotional  service  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lucia n  Ilosmer 
and  two  of  his  splendid  hymns  were 
sunt:'.  A  solo  was  effectively  rendered 
by  William  Edwin  Chamberlain. 

President  Karl  Morse  Wilbur  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  school  for  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence — ten  years. 
More  than  one  hundred  persons  have  re- 
ceived   instruction    in    the   school.     He 
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stated  that  before  the  end  of  the  present 
calendar  year  the  sum  of  $325,000  at 
least  would  be  received  by  the  school 
from  the  estates  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Cutting.  The  trustees,  however,  are 
anxious  to  preserve  this  gift  as  endow- 
ment to  insure  the  permanence  of  the 
school.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  new 
building  to  accommodate  the  valuable 
library  and  to  give  classroom  facilities. 
A  part  of  the  money  necessary  for  this 
purpose  is  in  hand ;  the  school  will  look 
to  the  friends  of  our  cause  for  the  bal- 
ance. A  new  professor  will  be  added 
to  the  faculty  as  soon  as  possible. 
Scholarship  funds  to  assist  worthy 
students  are  also  urgently  needed. 

President  Charles  Sumner  Nash,  Pres- 
ident J.  0.  Lincoln,  and  Professors  Wil- 
liam F.  Bade.  Raymond  C.  Brooks  and 
Ernest  W.  Parsons  represented  other 
theological  schools. 


Heresy. 

Nothing    within    me    responds   to    the    story    of 

Adam   and   Eve: 
And   Genesis   seems  like   a  tale   not  meant   for 

the  world  to  believe : 
Yet  when  I  awaken  in  the   dawn,  if  the  skies 

are  gray  or  gold, 
The  love,  the  love  that  is  in  the  heart  of  me,  for 

God,  can  never  be  told. 

Jesus  to  me  is  a  man  who  lived  the  life  divine: 
And   I  think   of  His  birth   as  a  human   birth, 

just  like  yours  or  mine, 
But  the  love  down   deep  in  my  heart,  that  is 

sweeter  than  any  other, 
Ts    the    great    uplifting   tender    love   T    give    to 

Christ,  my  brother. 

I  know  at  times  I  have  erred,  as  all  who  are 

mortal  will, 
By   doing   the   wrong   think   well   or    doing    the 

right  thing  ill; 
But   nobody   else   can   atone   for  the  paths   my 

feet  have  trod, 
And  I  know,  I  know  by  the  love  in  my  heart,  I 

can  make  it  right  with  God. 
I  know  how  brief  is  my  span,  and  I  know  how 

certain  is  death, 
And  I  send  out  a  prayer  of  love  and  trust  with 

the  breathing  of  every  breath. 
And  heretic  though  I  am,  outside  of  the  pale  of 

creeds, 
I  have  love  in  my  heart  for  God  and  man,  and  I 

think  that  is  all  one  needs. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


A  Summary  of  Six  Years'  Progress 

in  Our  Work  on  This  Coast, 

With   a   Review  of   Present 

Conditions  and  Prospects. 

By  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Field  Secretary. 
(Read  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  at  Port- 
land, May  11,  1914.) 

It  has  been  my  usual  custom  since 
being  Field  Secretary  to  make  to  the 
Conference  each  year  some  report  of 
the  progress  and  the  problems  of  our 
church  work  on  the  Coast  during  the 
preceding  year.  But  since  this  is  the 
last  report  that  I  expect  to  render  in  this 
capacity,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  progress  made  during  the 
nearly  six  years  since  I  was  appointed 
to  this  office.  To  this  end,  let  me  ask 
your  patience  while  I  give  a  few  sta- 
tistics, in  order  to  speak  as  accurately 
as  one  should  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
In  September,  1908,  when  I  took  this 
office,  we  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
following  organized  societies,  begin- 
ning at  the  north:  Spokane,  Belling- 
ham,  Everett,  Seattle,  Hood  River,  Port- 
land, Salem ;  Eureka,  Santa  Rosa, 
Woodland,  Fresno,  Berkeley,  Oakland, 
Alameda,  San  Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  Pomona,  Redlands,  Santa  Ana, 
San  Diego.  Twenty-four  in  all.  Of 
these,  Everett,  Eureka  and  Fresno  were 
in  a  condition  of  suspended  animation, 
and  liable  if  long  neglected  to  disband. 
Two  other  societies  were  without  set- 
tled ministers.  The  first  step  taken  was 
to  restore  to  healthy  activity  the  three 
dormant  societies;  and  this  was  accom- 
plished before  twenty  months  had 
passed,  by  the  energetic  labors  of  the 
efficient  Field  Agent,  Rev.  John  A.  Cru- 
zan,  since  called  to  his  reward.  At  the 
same  time  development  of  new  fields 
has  proceeded  steadily;  so  that  to-day 
our  roll  of  organized  and  active  socie- 
ties stands  increased  by  the  following: 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Lynden,  Seattle 
(University),  Tacoma,  Eugene,  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
Long  Beach,  and  Hemet.  1  have  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  the  two 
churches  in  British  Columbia  because, 
though  not  within  what  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  reckons  as  its  de- 
partment of  the  Pacific  States,  they  are 
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yet  geographically  many  hundred  miles 
nearer  to  some  of  our  churches  than  to 
their  nearest  Canadian  neighbors,  and 
ought  to  be  included  in  this  Conference ; 
and  because  several  of  us  assisted  Mr. 
Pratt  in  his  first  missionary  efforts  at 
Vancouver,  and  I  have  frequently  vis- 
ited these  two  churches  when  Mr. 
Pratt's  time  was  occupied  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

I  have  named  twelve  new  societies 
on  this  Coast  as  the  fruit  of  the  past 
six  years.  It  will  be  easy  to  remember 
that  this  is  an  increase  of  precisely  fifty 
per  cent;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
declared  that  no  other  religious  body 
on  this  Coast  (unless  possibly  the  Chris- 
tian Scientists)  can  show  anything  like 
this  rate  of  increase  within  this  period. 
All  the  churches  named  are  maintain- 
ing regular  services,  except  that  Ever- 
ett has  relapsed  into  dormancy  again; 
although  even  there  we  have  gained  a 
fine  lot  to  be  occupied  when  the  time 
is  ripe  for  reoccupying  that  field. 

In  material  property  our  cause  has 
also  prospered  greatly.  Lots  have  been 
acquired  within  this  time  for  the  socie- 
ties at  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Seattle 
(University),  Eugene,  Eureka,  Sacra- 
mento, Everett,  Hanford.  Visalia,  and 
Long  Beach:  and  church  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Bellingham,  Eugene,  Eureka,  Wood- 
land, Fresno  and  San  Diego ;  and  plans 
are  already  drawn  for  churches  at  Sac- 
ramento and  Hanford — a  gain  of  ten 
lots  and  of  ten  new  buildings  before 
the  six  years  shall  have  fully  expired. 
Parish  houses  have  also  been  erected  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Berkeley  and  Woodland, 
;iinl  one  is  under  way  at  Palo  Alto,  while 
the  churches  at  Eureka  and  Fresno  have 
full  parish-house  accommodations  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  their  new 
buildings. 

I  trust  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  speak 
of  this  splendid  record  of  achievement 
no1  to  claim  any  credit  for  it  in  behalf 
of  the  Field  Secretary  under  whose  ad- 
ministration it  has  happened  to  take 
place,  hut  for  two  better  reasons:  first, 
because  it  indicates  what  a  splendid  and 
faithful  missionary  field  this  Coast  of- 
fers, and  thus  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  that  would  work  and  give 


for  the  extension  of  our  cause  here ; 
and,  second,  because  it  strongly  empha- 
sizes how  much  our  work  on  this  Coast 
owes  to  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, whose  liberal  appropriations 
and  hearty  co-operation  have  helped  at 
every  point.  I  know  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  a  single  one  of  these  twelve 
new  societies  would  now  be  on  our  roll, 
that  the  three  dormant  societies  would 
not  now  be  dead  beyond  hope  of  revival, 
that  a  single  one  of  the  ten  new  lots 
would  have  been  acquired  for  our  cause, 
or  that  a  single  one  of  the  ten  new 
churches  would  have  been  built,  save 
for  the  assistance  of  our  national  asso- 
ciation, often  complained  of  because  it 
does  not  do  more,  sometimes  abused  be- 
cause it  does  not  do  differently,  but 
seldom  enough  justly  appreciated  for 
what  it  does  do.  Within  these  six  years 
the  association  has  paid  for  church  ex- 
tension on  this  Coast  a  total  of  little  if 
any  less  than  $50,000 ;  and  it  has  put 
into  church  property  on  this  Coast,  in 
permanent  investments  and  loans,  over 
$50,000  more.  I  do  not  include  expen- 
ditures for  the  two  churches  in  British 
Columbia.  The  expenditures  for  church 
extension  for  the  year  just  ended  in  this 
department  have  been  about  $9,300,  in 
aid  of  organized  work  at  twenty  dif- 
ferent points,  and  of  missionary  effort  at 
seven  points  more.  Surely  no  one  who 
regards  these  facts  could  say  that  mis- 
sionary work  on  this  Coast  has  not  been 
fostered  with  a  liberal  hand. 

What  share*  in  this  work  of  combined 
privilege  and  duty  have  our  churches 
here  borne  ?  It  has  been  a  variable  share. 
Owing  I  suppose  to  lack  of  superinten- 
dence, in  the  year  before  my  appoint- 
ment only  about  half  of  our  churches 
made  any  contribution  to  it  whatsoever. 
Since  then  the  number  of  contributing 
churches,  and  the  total  sum  of  contri- 
butions has  on  the  whole  steadily  in- 
creased; until  to-day  practically  every 
church  in  the  department  is  accustomed 
in  normal  circumstances  to  give  some- 
thing. The  amount  of  the  contributions 
sent  in  from  this  department,  however, 
is  nothing  to  boast  of.  and  difficult  to 
apologize  for.  The  Apportionment  Com- 
mittee with  a  very  carefully  considered, 
and  in  my  judgment  moderate  and  well- 
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balanced  schedule,  asked  us  this  year 
for  a  little  over  $2,000.  The  record  of 
this  year's  gifts  is  not  yet  complete ; 
but  last  year  we  gave  a  trifle  over 
$1,500.  The  smaller  and  weaker  church- 
es as  a  rule  make  a  serious  and  success- 
ful effort  to  meet  the  apportionment. 
The  more  prosperous  ones  do  not  always 
seem  to  make  a  whole-hearted  effort, 
and  certainly  do  not  always  succeed  in 
the  result.  What  should  be  said  of  a 
church,  attended  by  a  large  congrega- 
tion, and  conducting  its  local  affairs  on 
a  fairly  generous  scale  of  expenditure, 
whose  interest  in  the  extension  of  our 
church  work,  and  whose  willingness  to 
sacrifice  or  even  to  give  for  it,  is  meas- 
ured for  five  years  running,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  figures,  by  a  per 
capita  monthly  amount,  for  the  average 
Sunday  congregation,  of  five-eighths  of 
one  cent  per  month ;  or  of  another 
in  which  the  fraction  is  even  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  month.  I  wish 
to  mention  no  names,  but  the  figures 
given  are  exact,  and  they  can  easily 
be  verified  by  any  one  who  cares  to 
make  the  calculation.  In  fact,  the  most 
liberal  of  our  churches  in  their  con- 
tributions would  doubtless  be  at  once 
amazed  and  chagrined  if  they  were  to 
divide  the  amount  of  the  last  year's  mis- 
sionary contribution  by  the  product  of 
the  average  church  attendance  and  the 
number  of  months  in  the  year. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  matter  in  this 
concrete  way  for  a  purpose.  It  points 
out  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  by  proper  effort  largely  to  increase 
the  extent  of  our  church  work ;  or  even 
to  bear  a  more  decent  share  in  that  al- 

i  ready  carried  on.  The  initial  responsi- 
bility for  this  must  rest  with  the  minis- 
ters, and  to  them  must  ordinarily  fall 

;  whatever  praise  or  blame  is  due  to  the 
size  of  the  contribution.  Our  people  in 
the  main  are  at  heart  generous,  and 
willing  enough  to  help  along  any  good 
cause  in  which  pains  have  been  taken  to 
interest   them.     And  nothing  is   easier 

!  than  for  a  minister  who  deeply  believes 
in   the     importance    of   extending     our 

|  church  work,  and  who  credits  his  people 
with  sincere  interest  in  it,  to  get  such 
results  from  his  appeals  as  he  had  be- 


fore expected  only  in  the  case  of  a  Day- 
ton flood. 

With  respect  to  the  present  condition 
of  our  churches  on  the  Coast,  I  regard 
that  they  are  in  the  main  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state,  and  that  as  a  whole  they 
have  never  been  in  better  condition  than 
at  this  moment.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  younger  churches  are  still  weak ; 
and  of  those  not  yet  possessed  of  per- 
manent church  homes  one  may  say  on 
general  principles  that  they  are  not  yet 
firmly  and  visibly  enough  rooted  to  be 
beyond  the  line  of  possible  collapse 
through  some  succession  of  untoward 
circumstances.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
particularly  to  be  anxious  over  in  any 
instance ;  and  under  the  association's 
present  wise  policy  of  making  generous 
investments  in  church  property  in  order 
that  young  societies  may  the  sooner  be- 
come established,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  they  will  all  become  firm- 
ly established.  Progress  toward  self- 
support  is  in  some  cases  disappoint- 
ingly slow.  Four  societies  that  were 
self-supporting  six  years  ago  have  had 
to  go  on  the  aided  list,  and  none  have 
been  taken  off  it,  though  five  have  made 
progress  toward  self-support.  Where 
a  reduction  of  assistance  might  have 
been  expected  various  reasons  are  of- 
fered why  it  should  be  maintained  at 
the  old  rate,  or  even  increased :  a  street 
assessment  to  be  met,  necessary  repairs 
to  be  made,  the  loss  of  momentum  oc- 
casioned by  a  change  of  ministers,  death 
or  removal  of  members,  a  misfortune 
affecting  the  whole  community,  an  in- 
crease in  the  minister's  salary  required 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living,  an  ad- 
dition to  the  church  plant,  etc.  It  some- 
times seems  to  the  Field  Secretary  that 
just  as  an  individual  would  never  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  asking  assistance 
from  his  neighbors  in  meeting  such  per- 
sonal emergencies  as  these,  but  would 
contrive  some  way  of  overcoming  them  ; 
so  the  churches  as  groups  of  individuals 
might  by  collective  wisdom  and  effort 
do  likewise — except  that  it  is  so  much 
simpler  and  easier  to  appeal  to  the  as- 
sociation to  shoulder  the  load,  and  that 
the  association  is  often  so  indulgent  in 
doing   so.      But   in   this  judgment   the 
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Field  Secretary  is  doubtless  mistaken; 
as  to  which  ministers  and  churches 
agree  with  singular  unanimity.  The 
most  important  aspect  of  the  case,  apart 
from  the  delay  in  developing  the  spirit 
of  sturdy  self-reliance,  as  healthy  in  a 
church  as  in  an  individual,  is  that  the 
more  money  is  appropriated  to  estab- 
lished churches,  the  less  is  available  for 
founding  new  ones.  In  spite  of  these 
things,  however,  the  aided  churches  are 
as  a  rule  pretty  steadily  gaining  in  num- 
bers, strength,  and  influence,  and  are 
year  by  year  making  larger  contribu- 
tions toward  the  increasing  expenses  of 
their  local  work. 

With  so  good  a  foundation  laid  in  the 
past  and  present,  with  so  earnest,  able 
and  devoted  a  body  of  ministers,  with 
so  loyal  and  united  a  company  of  lay- 
men, and  with  such  liberal  and  sympa- 
thetic support  of  our  work  by  our  na- 
tional association,  we  may  look  with 
great  expectations  toward  the  future. 
Why  should  not  the  next  six  years  see 
another  increase  of  fifty  per  cent?  All 
the  more,  since  we  expect  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  this  year  forward  to  advance 
in  population  and  prosperity  more  rap- 
idly than  ever  before  since  the  'fifties. 
The  territory  is  before  us ;  new  fields 
offer  themselves  to  us  faster  than  we 
can  cultivate  them.  So  far  as  the  mat- 
ter is  subject  to  our  own  influence,  we 
can  forward  it  as  fast  as  we  will  by 
more  self-reliance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
more  liberal  giving  on  the  other.  Many 
of  our  ministers  can  undertake  mission- 
ary work  in  their  vicinity  to  the  great 
gain  of  the  cause,  as  Weil,  Powers. 
Tischer.  Sargent,  Clayton  and  others 
have  done.  Beyond  that,  we  may  safe- 
ly trust  the  harvest  to  him  that  giveth 
the  increase. 

I  must  not  close  this  summary  report 
without  putting  on  record  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unbroken  cordiality  and 
good  will  that  has  marked  the  relations 
I  have  enjoyed  with  ministers  and  peo- 
ple during  the  term  of  my  office.  I  trust 
thai  these  will  long  continue  as  I  prose- 
cute my  other  work,  and  that  the  same 
consideration  and  cordial  welcome  will 
be  given  my  successor,  as  has  uniformly 
been  shown  me. 


£>elfcteD 

Cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness  has  been  called  the 
"bright  weather  of  the  heart."  Per- 
haps, to  some  extent,  it  is  an  inborn 
disposition.  Some  men  are  more  happi- 
ly constituted  than  others,  and  turn, 
like  flowers,  to  the  sun  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct. At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  of  us  are  capable  of 
being  trained  in  the  habit  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  having  the  power  to  modify 
our  temperaments;  it  largely  depends 
upon  ourselves  whether  we  take  a  dark 
or  a  bright  view  of  life,  whether  we 
make  the  worst  or  the  best  of  it.  A 
great  teacher  has  said  of  the  propen- 
sities that  they  are  as  teachable  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  much  more  essential  in 
any  rational  scheme  of  life.  Dr.  John- 
son was  as  constitutionally  prone  to 
melancholy  as  any  man  who  ever  lived, 
and  yet  he  said,  "Man's  being  in  a  good 
or  bad  humour  depends  very  much  upon 
his  own  will."  The  habit  of  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  things,  he  added,  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  A  man  walking  down  the  street 
one  day  complained  to  a  policeman,  be- 
ing near-sighted,  of  an  ill-looking  fel- 
low who  persisted  in  following  him. 
The  officer  smilingly  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  his  own  shadow.  Carlyle 
must  have  been  thinking  of  this  inci- 
dent when  he  wrote :  "There  is  always 
a  black  spot  in  our  sunshine.  It  is  even 
the  shadow  of  ourselves." 

The  greatest  men  of  the  world  have 
been  cheerful,  optimistic,  full  of  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  life.  Lady  Montague  said 
of  Henry  Fielding,  burdened  with  bod- 
ily suffering,  debt,  and  every  species  of 
difficulty,  that  she  believed  that,  by 
reason  of  his  habit  of  mind,  he  had  en- 
joyed more  happy  moments  than  any 
person  on  earth.  Sydney  Smith  once 
wrote  to  a  friend.  "I  have  gout,  asthma 
and  seven  other  maladies,  but  am  other- 
wise very  well." 

The  banker-poet,  Rogers,  delighted  to 
tell  of  a  little  girl,  a  great  favorite  of 
his.  who.  upon  being  asked  one  day 
why  everybody  loved  her.  replied  after 
a   moment   of  hesitation   and  with  the 
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utmost  simplicity,  "Well,  I  suppose  that 
is  because  I  love  everybody."  What  a 
profound  philosophy !  For,  as  has  been 
said,  "our  happiness  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  things  we  love 
and  the  number  of  things  that  love  us." 
It  is  the  real  secret  of  cheerfulness — to 
love,  to  cultivate  the  affections,  to  in- 
crease constantly  the  warmth  of  the 
heart.  Without  that  "flowers  bloom  in 
vain,  marvels  of  heaven  and  earth  pass 
unnoticed,  and  creation  is  a  dreary,  life- 
less, soulless  blank." — The  Christian 
Life. 


Man  and  Nature. 

By  Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles. 

Man  seems  prone  to  vibrate  between 
two  extreme  attitudes  toward  nature 
— an  attitude  of  undue  suspicion  and 
fear  and  an  attitude  of  undue  affection 
and  reverence.  Either  of  these  extreme 
attitudes  is  disastrous  and  equally  so. 

The  old  attitude  is  one  of  suspicion 
and  fear.  It  recognizes  that  man  must 
endure  nature  for  a  time,  but  virtue 
lies  in  being  as  free  from  nature's  de- 
mands and  temptations  as  possible  while 
hoping,  longing  and  praying  for  the 
time  when  he  shall  be  released  from 
this  life  of  nature,  escaping  into  the 
realm  of  the  supernatural  and  being  at 
peace.  So  long  as  man  is  in  this  atti- 
tude of  hostility  and  suspicion  of  na- 
ture, he  will  be  the  unwilling  slave  of 
nature  and  will  be  beaten,  buffeted  and 
harried  unceasingly  and  all  he  can  do 
is  to  struggle  and  fight  back  as  hero- 
ically as  possible. 

The  other  attitude  is  one  of  blind 
servility  to  nature.  Man  in  this  atti- 
tude assumes  that  nature  is  perfect  and 
complete ;  that  nature  makes  no  mis- 
takes; that  all  of  man's  troubles  arise 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  departed  from 
nature  and  been  untrue  to  her  and  if  he 
can  only  get  back  and  be  absolutely 
obedient  to  nature  once  more  all  his 
troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  He  is  all 
the  time  trying  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  nature  without  reserve. 
Such  a  man  is  nature's  willing  slave, 
but  nature  will  be  no  kinder  to  him 
than  the  other,  but  will  impoverish  and 
undermine  and  destroy  him  quite  as 
readilv. 


As  I  see  it,  the  only  true  attitude 
toward  nature  is  to  recognize  our  com- 
plete dependence  upon  nature  every 
moment  of  time ;  that  nature  brings  us 
everything  we  have  and  without  her 
we  are  nothing,  but  also  to  recognize 
that  not  a  single  thing  in  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  is  perfect  or  complete, 
that  everything  needs  to  be  supplement- 
ed and  aided  by  man's  intelligence,  that 
nature's  processes  are  unendurably  slow 
and  wasteful,  that  nature  is  unsympa- 
thetic, unmoral  and  unspiritual.  By 
ever  studying  nature  diligently,  sympa- 
thetically and  lovingly  and  coming  to 
understand  her  processes,  powers  and 
possibilities,  we  cannot  only  see  nature 
as  it  is,  but  see  her  higher  pointings 
and  her  unrealized  realm  as  well,  and 
can  so  redirect,  accelerate  and  co-or- 
dinate her  processes  and  powers  that 
instead  of  forever  beating  and  buffet- 
ing us,  she  will  both  serve  us  and  min- 
ister to  us  and  minister  to  the  unrealized 
life  that  lies  beyond  as  well. 

If  any  Christian  body  in  the  world 
is  authorized  to  announce  "good  news" 
in  opposition  to  a  gospel  of  death  and 
misery,  if  any  church  ever  fulfilled  a 
mission  of  moral  and  spiritual  healing, 
of  deliverance  to  those  in  captivity,  the 
opening  of  blind  eyes,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  a  genuine  year  of  the  Lord, 
the  Unitarians  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  Every  Unitarian 
should  appreciate  these  conditions  and 
do  his  or  her  utmost  to  keep  alive  the 
coals  on  its  altars,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  its  prophets,  and  sing  its  glo- 
rious songs  of  real  and  triumphant 
evangelism. — World  and  Work. 

It  was  the  late  Lord  Coleridge's  duty 
as  a  Fellow  to  read  the  lessons  in  chapel. 
One  day  he  read  by  mistake  the  sec- 
ond lesson  in  place  of  the  first.  To  con- 
clude it  in  the  orthodox  way  as  the 
first  lesson,  was  hardly  correct,  as  prop- 
erly it  was  the  second.  A  moment's 
hesitation  supplied  him  with  the  appro- 
priate word:  "Here  endeth  the  wrong 
lesson."  Persons  who  read,  in  Unita- 
rian chapels,  scraps  of  outlandish  mat- 
ter in  place  of  well-selected  lessons 
from  the  Bible,  would  do  well  to  an- 
nounce the  conclusion  with  the  same 
formula. 
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Let  Me  But  Live. 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
With  forward  face  and  nnreluctant  soul, 
Not  hastening  to  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 

Xot  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 

To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down, 

Through   rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be 
joy; 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy, 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a  crown. 
I  shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life's  zest, 

Because  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 
—Henry  Van  Dyke.  D.  D. 


Man  am  I  grown,  and  man's  work  must  I  do, 
Follow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  the  King, 
Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,   follow  the 

King- 
Else,  wherefore  born? 

—  Tennyson. 


The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  gifts  of  Providence  are 
more  equally  distributed  than  we  are 
apt  to  think.  Among  the  poor  so  little 
is  enjoyed  so  much,  and  among  the  rich 
so  much  is  enjoyed  so  little. — Margaret 
Bottome. 

The  world,  which  has  become  a  neigh- 
borhood, is  on'  the  way  to  become  a 
brotherhood.— Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 


Jfrom  the  Churchy 

Long  Beach.— This  church  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  on  the  28th  of 
April.  At  6  r.  m.  some  fifty  persons  sat 
down  to  a  supper  prepared  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance.  Immediately  after 
supper,  and  before  retiring  from  the 
tables,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees,  Mr.  A.  J.  Swingle.  The  usual  re- 
ports were  then  presented,  and  they 
made  a  splendid  showing  for  the  first 
year's  work.  A  number  of  short  speech- 
es were  made,  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

Three  new  trustees  were  elected  to 
take  the  places  of  those  whose  term  had 
expired. 

Since  last  October  Rev.  Francis 
Watry.  of  Santa  Ana.  has  been  serving 
this  church,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  two  places,  giving  Long  Beach  the 
Sunday  evening  service  and  returning 


to  Santa  Ana  on  Wednesday  evening. 
At  this  meeting  the  church  invited  him 
to  continue  this  arrangement  indefinite- 
ly; that  is,  until  he  or  the  church  de- 
termine otherwise. 

A  building  committee  was  recently 
appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done 
toward  getting  a  church  home  of  our 
own.  A  splendid  spirit  prevails  and 
the  future  of  the  church  is  full  of 
promise. 


Los  Angeles. — Our  Sunday-school 
thought  there  could  be  no  more  fitting 
celebration  of  Easter,  the  day  given 
over  to  the  memory  of  Our  Friend  and 
Brother  "whose  word  is  love  and  whose 
gospel  is  peace,"  than  a  Peace  Festival. 
The  exercises  attracted  a  large  audi- 
ence from  other  churches  as  well  as 
our  own,  and  so  successful  was  our 
plan  that  the  local  Peace  Society  is 
trying  to  get  all  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  city  to  use  our  program  for  World 
Peace  Sunday,  May  17th,  and  the  sec- 
retary hopes  to  get  the  National  so- 
ciety to  publish  it  for  wide  distribution. 

Most  programs  are  too  heavy  and 
ponderous  for  general  use,  but  we  ar- 
ranged for  all  ages,  from  the  tiny  tot 
to  the  serene-faced  "grandpa."  who  dis- 
tributed the  peace  buttons.  He  needed 
no  speech,  for  his  face  spoke  peace  in 
every  line.  All  the  speakers,  even  the 
wee  ones,  gave  their  lines  earnestly,  as 
if  realizing  the  dignity  of  the  truth 
within  the  words.  The  outline  pro- 
gram is  given  herewith,  but  full  details, 
some  of  the  essays,  and  especially  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Flag"  (our  own  ar- 
rangement), will  be  sent  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  society  desiring  to  use  this 
material.  Two  weeks  would  be  ample 
time  for  preparation. 

The  following  is  the  program:    Sing- 
ing, "God  Bless  Our  Native  Land"  (two 
stanzas  i;   responsive  service.   Matt,   v: 
3-9   (from  memory)  ;  singing.  "Song  of 
Peace"   (tune.  "Onward.  Christian  Sol-  | 
diers"),     from     Government     Bulletin,  1 
"Promotion  of  Peace";  essay.  "The  An- 
dean    Peace     Monument"     (condensed 
from   Peace   Society  leaflet),  by  young 
lady  of  seventeen  ;  exercise.  "P-e-a-C-e."  : 
spelled  in  Scripture  texts  by  little  ones;   I 
rpiotations.  class  of  girls,  ten  to  twelve;   I 
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reading,  "Battle  of  Blenheim"  (South- 
ey),  young  lady  of  eighteen;  recitation, 
"Mothers  of  Men,"  girl  of  sixteen ;  ora- 
tion, "Peace,"  by  young  college  gradu- 
ate ;  exercise,  "Evolution  of  Our  Flag," 
class  of  boys,  ten  to  twelve ;  quotation 
from  Benjamin  Franklin ;  essay,  "Cost 
of  War"  (condensed  from  Peace  Socie- 
ty's leaflet)  ;  reading,  "What  We  Might 
Do  With  Our  Battleships" ;  singing,  "To 
Thee  I  Have  Devoted" ;  prayer  (adapted 
from  one  given  by  Rev.  Chas.  G.  Ames)  ; 
singing  of  Psalm  xix  :14  as  benediction  ; 
distribution  of  peace  buttons  and  pic- 
tures of  proposed  peace  statue  to  be 
erected  by  the  women  of  America  at 
Panama  opposite  the  fortifications. 

This  program  took  just  one  hour,  and 
our  hard-working  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Hodgin,  deserved  all  the  congratula- 
tions showered  upon  her. 

Here  is  something  practical  for  each 
of  our  churches  to  do.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  assist  with  advice  or  to  furnish 
full  copy.  For  this  last  twenty-five 
cents  will  be  charged  to  cover  typing, 
postage,  etc.  Inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Emma  P.  Russ,  145  So. 
Bunker  Hill  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Be 
sure  your  school  has  a  Peace  Sunday 
before  vacation. 

The  new  series  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
E.  Stanton  Hodgin  in  his  three  years' 
survey  of  religion  will  evidently  com- 
pel people  to  come  to  church  as  surely 
as  did  those  of  the  months  just  pre- 
ceding. Friends  are  going  to  publish 
these  recent  sermons  in  book  form,  so 
they  may  gain  a  wider  hearing, 
to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  faithful 
and  to  give  power  to  many  a  new  re- 
cruit. 


Portland,  Ore. — During  the  month  of 
March,  each  Thursday  evening,  Rev.  W. 
G.  Eliot  lead  a  study  class,  dwelling 
upon  "The  Facts  and  Ideas  of  the 
Christian  Religion  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Their  Effect  upon  Personal 
Character." 

In  these  lectures  Mr.  Eliot  took  such 
subjects  as  "Timely  Suggestions  from  the 
Life  of  Father  Terrell,"  "The  Lesson 
of  Baron  von  Huegel's  'Eternal  Life,'  " 
and  "A  Warning  from  the  Life  of  Eras- 
mus," and  with  his  customary  sincerity 


and  tact  drew  from  beneath  the  surface 
gems  of  livable  theories  of  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  that  is  what  we  want  to  hear 
nowadays — instructions  as  to  how  we 
may  empty  our  daily  communion  cup  of 
diluted  traditions,  and  fill  it  with  the 
nourishment  leading  us  clearly  in  the 
path  of  latter-day  activities  and  efforts 
for  others. 

Aside  from  this  the  lectures  included 
references  to  our  own  church  history, 
its  relation  to  other  churches,  and  what 
it  is  accomplishing  in  public  service  and 
reform. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  have  had 
their  attention  called  to  the  dates  for  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Portland,  May  8th  to  May  12th,  and 
we  all  agreed  that  our  part  upon  those 
days  would  be  not  only  the  enjoyment 
of  the  discussions  incident  to  the  gather- 
ing, but  in  gladly  giving  to  the  delegates 
the  best  of  cheer  and  comfort  in  our 
homes,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  attend  to  it. 

The  Women's  Alliance  in  response  to 
an  almost  unanimous  expression  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  has  for  the  present, 
any  way,  eliminated  the  general  bazaar 
work,  although  we  will  this  year  repeat 
our  May  offering  of  rugs  and  cooked 
delicacies. 

Immediately  upon  this  readjustment 
of  the  Alliance  work,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  department  clubs  proffered  her 
home  for  a  social  afternoon,  which 
proved  most  delightful  and  netted  $20 
for  the  treasury. 

Following  this  was  a  Lenten  series  of 
interpretative  readings  of  three  modern 
dramas  by  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Kelsey,  an 
honorary  "member  of  the  Alliance  and 
known  to  be  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
secret  skill  and  a  complete  charm  in  her 
renderings.  The  selections  were  L.  W. 
Parker's  "Disraeli,"  "The  Pigeon,"  by 
John  Galsworth,  and  "In  the  Vanguard," 
by  Katrina  Trask.  Held  at  the  artistic 
home  of  Mrs.  Lee  Hofman  and  inter- 
spersed with  appropriate  musical  num- 
bers by  Mrs.  Henry  Berger,  the  occasion 
was  iiideed  a  pleasure  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  representative  women  gathered 
there.  It  was  also  a  financial  success  to 
the  extent  of  $101. 
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Just  as  this  report  leaves  for  San 
Francisco  comes  the  shocking  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Olds, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  Olds,  Wort- 
man  &  King  department  store.  She, 
with  her  husband,  have  ever  been  a 
nucleus  of  inspiration  and  practical  aid 
in  the  work  of  the  church  of  our  Father. 
Not  content  with  that,  Mrs.  Olds  has  un- 
obtrusively extended  her  sympathies  and 
aid  to  many  helpful  efforts  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  city. 


San  Diego. — As  one  of  the  "constant 
readers"  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  I  am 
something  of  an  observer  of  the  more 
or  less  constant  and  inconstant  contri- 
butors to  its  contents,  and  one  of  my 
observations  is  that  the  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  San  Diego,  Rev. 
Howard  Bard,  is  not  taking  anything 
like  proper  advantage  of  his  position  as 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  to  blow  his  own 
horn  about  the  work  he  is  doing  here. 
As  a  resident  of  the  city  for  the  last  ten 
months  I  have  taken  advantage  of  my 
opportunity  to  listen  and  to  observe, 
and  having  once  been  a  Methodist  I 
feel  it  "borne  in  on  me"  that  I  ought 
to  "testify"  if  he  will  not. 

Just  recently,  incidental  to  the  Easter 
season,  he  has  preached  two  sermons  on 
the  theme  of  immortality,  which  ser- 
mons I  took  to  be  rarely  sane  and  in- 
spiring. I  do  not  think  that  faith  in 
the  tenet  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  growing  and  the  man  who  undertakes 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  way  that  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  rational  minds  is 
in  danger  of  pleasing  nobody.  Mr. 
Bard's  first  sermon  opened  with  a  frank 
admission  that  the  demand  of  the  age 
was  for  a  demonstration  that  satisfied 
the  natural  sense  of  senses  and  could 
so  be  accounted  "scientific."  After  con- 
ceding  the  right  to  tins  and  admitting 
the  deficiency  of  such  demonstration  as 
commonly  understood,  be  pointed  out 
that  there  were  conclusions  reached  and 
accepted  by  science  which  did  not  con- 
form to  this  materialistic  requirement, 
but  were  accepted  on  Inference.  The 
existence  of  a  substance  in  the  -atmos- 
phere to  which  was  giv<  n  the  name  of 
ether  was  not  questioned  by  science 
though    it    Avas    utterly    impalable    and 


had  to  be  accepted  on  inference.  He 
believed  that  on  the  same  basis  of  in- 
ference the  human  mind  was  justified 
in  accepting  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity. In  his  second  sermon,  on  "The  In- 
fluence of  Belief  in  Immortality,"  his 
point  wTas  that  all  growth  of  the  human 
mind  came  of  its  aspiration  after  and 
anticipation  of  a  higher  and  yet  higher 
good  and  that  there  were  no  indications 
of  a  limit  to  attainment,  impelled  by 
this  spirit  of  anticipation  and  aspira- 
tion. The  sane  thinking,  the  excellent 
diction  and  the  moral  enthusiasm  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  brings  to  his 
work  should  surely  appeal  to  both  the 
heads  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and 
build  up  a  strong  and  useful  liberal 
church  in  what  must  be  ere  long  a  great 
and  growing  city.  First  and  last  I  have 
had  some  ten  of  my  neighbors  from 
"back  East"  going  with  me  to  listen 
and  I  know  that  when  they  go  back 
East  a  majority  of  them  will  never 
again  be  quite  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  in 
preachments.  But  then  that  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  local  church.  And  that  is 
the  kind  of  work  the  Unitarian  Church 
is  constantly  doing  and  must  largely  be 
content  to  do.  All  that  we  know  by  the 
name  of  Progress  is  the  Realization  by 
the  many  of  the  Ideals  of  the  few. 

But  all  Mr.  Bard's  hearers  are  not 
"tourists,"  intellectual  or  physical,  for 
a  body  numbering  twenty-five  or  more 
signed  his  membership  roll  and  received 
the  hand  of  fellowship  on  Easter  Sun- 
day morning.  The  artistic  little  church 
was  charming  in  its  floral  decorations 
for  the  day  and  the  special  music  was 
fine.  

Sax  Francisco. — The  mouth  of  April 
was  one  of  steady,  generally  uneventful 
work.  On  April  5th  Mr.  Dutton  spoke 
on  "Christ  and  Pilate  —  a  Striking 
Study."  The  Easter  service  was  beauti- 
ful and  impressive.  As  usual  a  full 
church  greeted  the  minister.  Just  why 
so  many  people  feel  that  they  can  sat- 
isfy their  conscience  or  their  need  for 
religions  uplift,  by  appearing  annually, 
is  by  no  means  clear,  but  once  a  year 
is  just  that  much  better  than  not  at 
all.  It  was  a  fine,  forcible  sermon  they 
listened  to  this  year.     A  good  number 
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joined  the  church.  After  Easter  the 
evening  service  was  discontinued  till 
autumn.  On  the  remaining  Sundays 
Mr.  Dutton  preached  on  "The  Search 
for  Happiness"  and  "The  Fundamental 
Facts  of  Life." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  on  April  6th 
was  addressed  by  Mrs.  F.  GT.  Sanborn 
on  "What  the  Woman's  Board  is  Doing 
for  the  Exposition,"  convincing  all  that 
the  women  are  doing  much  of  real 
value. 

On  April  16th,  Mr.  Dutton  interested 
the  Starr  King  in  an  address  on  the  re- 
markable work  being  done  in  Kansas 
City  by  its  Public  Welfare  Commission. 

On  April  23d  the  speaker  announced 
to  address  the  Men's  Club  failed  to  ma- 
terialize, and  Mr.  Dutton  supplied  most 

;  acceptably,  speaking  of  "Falstaff,  the 
Most    Humorous    Character    in    Litera- 

i  ture." 

San  Francisco. — On  the  afternoon  of 
.  April  13th,  before  the  Society  for  Chris- 
ttian  work,  Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore 
;gave  a  vivid  dramatic  account  of  "An 
I  Eastern  Woman's  View  of  the  Marys- 
ville  Affair,"  and  on  April  27th,  Mr. 
John  S.  Dunnigan  told  of  "The  Ac- 
complishment of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Bill 
in  Washington,"  a  remarkable  account 
land  although  great  credit  was  given 
ito  many  men,  the  accomplishment  was 
j  evidently  largely  due  to  Mr.  Dun- 
nigan himself.  A  very  pleasant  day 
was  spent  in  Berkeley  at  a  Round- 
the-Bay  box  luncheon.  Alliance  mem- 
bers from  Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  from  Richmond,  and  one  from 
San  Jose  were  present.  A  delicious 
lunch  was  enjoyed  in  pleasant,  roomy 
Unity  Hall ;  then  we  gathered  around 
a  log  fire  and  heard  a  most  interesting 
oaper  on  "Philosophy,"  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Maxson  Smith.  All  expressed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Shrout  gave 
i  cordial  invitation  to  us  all  to  come  to 
3an  Jose  in  May  for  another  Alliance 
ineeting. 


Charade  Answer. 

The  answer  to  the  charade  in  the  April 
ssue  is  Panama. 


£>parfes 

A  woman  with  aspirations  to  culture, 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  her  educa- 
tion referred  to  an  item  in  an  organ  re- 
cital as  "Prelude  and  Fudge  on  the 
name  Batch  by  Lizzie." 

Someone  given  to  concise  statements 
and  conversant  with  the  facts,  lately 
said :  "A  minister  is  idolised  at  thirty ; 
criticised  at  forty;  ostracised  at  fifty; 
Oslerised  (i.  e.,  declared  to  be  'too  old') 
at  sixty;  and  canonised  at  seventy." 

Alice,  aged  five,  was  helping  her 
mother  dust  the  drawing  room.  She 
was  hidden  beneath  the  piano  when  her 
mother  heard  her  exclaim:  "Oh, 
mother,  there's  enough  dust  under  here 
for  God  to  make  a  man!" 

Candid  Hostess  (on  seeing  her 
nephew's  fiancee  for  the  first  time)  :  "I 
never  should  have  known  you  from  your 
photograph.  Reggie  told  me  you  were 
so  pretty."  Reggie's  Fiancee:  "No, 
I'm  not  pretty,  so  I  have  to  try  and  be 
nice,  and  it's  such  a  bore.  Have  you 
ever  tried?" — Punch. 

A  Yorkshire  M.  P.,  noted  for  love  of 
punctuality  and  lack  of  humor,  is  su- 
perintendent of  a  local  Sunday  school. 
A  few  Sundays  back  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  the  following  announce- 
ment: "Dear  fellow-workers  and  chil- 
dren, out  of  the  entire  school  only  one 
person  is  absent  to-day,  little  Maggie. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  is  ill." — Christian 
Life. 

First  Stranger  (in  Boston)  :  "Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  reach  Washington 
Street?"  Second  Strangfer:  "That's 
just  where  I  want  to  go.  Let's  work 
together.  You  go  south,  and  I'll  go 
north,  and  we'll  report  progress  every 
time  we  meet." — Puck. 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Faith  had  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  all  infants  are  saved.  The  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  unanimously. 
"Now,  Mr.  Moderator,"  said  a.  delegate 
from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  preternatural 
solemnity,  "I  move  that  this  be  declared 
retroactive."  But  the  moderator  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him. — Exchange. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion : 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order ;  to  know  this  order  is  truth ;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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~\*  a  Unitarian  likes  to  say  it 

Our  TFatfyer,  wl>o  art  fallowed  within  us, 
T3l)V  IKingdom  come,  and  T5\)?  will  be  done, 
On  eartl),  tljat  w^  ma?  Know  Ijeaven. 
Iftelp  us  tl)is  5av.  anb  everv  6av, 
Oo  be  wortl)v  of  our  dailv  bread; 
~2K.no  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  tljose  wl)0  trespass  against  us. 
Iftelp  us  to  resist  temptation,  an6  to 
(buarb  ourselves  against  all  evil: 
ZXnb  ma?  tl)is  be  Ol)v  *3flngdom  of 
"Cove.  anb  mere?.  an5  trutl),  forever,  ~Amen. 

Mlary  "Emerson  ~3>oble. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE,  1914 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
c  irrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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€Ditoriate* 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  when  a 
man  of  the  highest  type  of  scientific  train- 
ing like  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam  of  the 
University  of  California,  so  unreservedly 
and  forcibly  expresses  his  belief  in  the 
progress  of  the  race.  His  studies  give 
him  the  longest  period  for  comparison. 
He  is  a  paleontologist  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  science  of  extinct  species  of  ani- 
mals through  opening  the  wonderful  de- 
posits of  remains  entrapped  in  the  as- 
phalt bed  a  few  miles  west  of  Los  Ange- 
les, is  the  most  striking  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  special  study.  When  Portola 
came  up  the  coast  in  1769,  he  noted  the 
strange  surface  indications  of  oozing 
asphalt  and  attributed  it  to  a  recent 
earthquake.  Later  the  spot  was  noted 
as  a  menace  to  domestic  animals,  horses, 
cattle  and  fowl  being  frequently  en- 
trapped. The  geological  survey  noted 
the  accumulation  of  bones,  but  described 
them  as  representing  only  recent  animals. 

Fifteen  years  ago  examination  and  ex- 
humation demonstrated  that  there  was  an 
enormous  deposit  of  remains  of  many 
forms  of  organic  life,  embracing  many 
extinct  animals.  As  time  goes  on  the 
extent  and  the  wonder  increases,  and  to 
the  world's  stock  of  skeletons  of  animals 
no  longer  represented  on  the  earth  have 
been  added  far  more  than  existed  previ- 
ous to  this  find.  The  fossil  remains  pre- 
viously unearthed  were  fragmentary, 
consisting  of  skulls  or  other  bones  from 
which  the  surrounding  stone  was  gen- 
erally patiently  chipped  away.  In  the 
asphalt  deposit  they  were  whole,  and  all 
that  was  needed  was  the  simple  cleans- 
ing from  the  surrounding  preservative. 
Of  one  particular  wolf,  there  were  four 
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incomplete  specimeuts  in  the  combined 
collections  of  all  the  world's  museums. 
Professor  Merriam  and  his  assistants 
have  secured  about  750  complete  speci- 
mens. The  varieties  seem  exhaustless 
and  include  types  of  most  existing  ani- 
mals, especially  of  the  carniverous  order. 
There  are  in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred 
of  lion,  bear  or  saber-toothed  wolf  to  one 
deer.  In  size  they  are  often  enormous. 
Lions  twice  as  large  as  any  found  in 
Africa  by  the  most  enthusiastic  hunters, 
birds  that  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
largest  condor  that  flies,  buffaloes,  cam- 
els, sloth,  bears,  down  to  rabbits  and 
mice — every  form  of  life  seems  to  have 
been  lured  and  held  in  the  marvellous 
bed.  One  human  specimen  is  being  care- 
fully considered.  If  deposited  at  the 
same  time  as  these  bones  of  a  previous 
geologic  age,  it  will  carry  back  the  ad- 
vent of  man  upon  the  earth  far  back  of 
the  earliest  previous  estimates. 

Periods  of  time  are  indefinitely  stated. 
The  matter  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
of  years  seems  unimportant,  and  when 
the  beginnings  of  life  on  earth  are  dis- 
cussed we  are  quietly  told  that  it  may 
have  been  ten  or  fifteen  million  of  years 
— as  though  five  millions  of  years,  more 
or  less,  was  of  comparative  unimport- 
ance. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  Professor 
Merriam  is  not  especially  interested  in  the 
collection,  finding  its  bearing  upon  life 
of  supreme  importance.  His  study  of 
the  past  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
that  it  explains  the  present  and  throws 
light  upon  the  future.  He  is  absolutely 
sure  thai  there  ban  been  a  steady  and 
constant  advance.  That  evolution  has 
been  over  upward  and  that  every  impli- 
cation points  to  the  certainty  of  con- 
tinued progress.  When  one  finds  re- 
corded more  clearly  in  our  California 
ashpalt  bed  than  elsewhere  on  the  face 


of  the  earth,  an  ascending  line  from  the 
earliest  life  to  the  present  moment,  how 
can  he  doubt  its  continuance  in  the  same 
direction"?  Nothing  short  of  a  reversal 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  as  re- 
vealed by  its  unbroken  direction  of  prog- 
ress could  change  what  has  held  from 
the  beginning  of  time. 


There  are  times  when  such  an  assur- 
ance seems  especially  welcome  and  com- 
forting. There  are  aspects  of  life  to- 
day so  disturbing  and  oppressing  that 
nothing  but  a  strongly  rooted  central 
faith  can  make  them  endurable — so  that 
it  was  a  seeming  special  providence  that 
led  to  the  address  by  Professor  Merriam 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club,  being 
given  the  week  before  an  address  by  Dr. 
Carlton  D.  Parker  on  the  subject  of  "Un- 
employment." It  was  a  tremendously 
impressive  presentation  of  the  dark  side 
of  industrial  life,  and  the  social  economy 
that  presents  so  much  injustice  and  suf- 
fering. It  dealt  little  with  palliative 
measures  and  methods  of  dealing  with 
appalling  results,  but  looked  to  causes 
and  conditions  for  which  society  and 
the  prevailing  economic  system  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Statistics  gathered  by  recent  investi- 
gations were  piled  mountain  high,  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  anything  but 
poverty,  unemployment  and  misery.  The 
quoted  high  wages  in  American  were  de- 
ceptive, since  they  were  so  often  not 
earned  during  long  periods  of  enforced 
idleness.  The  cost  of  bare  living  of  an 
average  family  was  in  instance  after  in- 
stance, in  the  various  industries,  consid- 
erably less  than  possible  earnings  in- 
cluding what  children,  who  ought  to  be 
in  school,  could  add.  While  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  $8.20  per  week  was  re- 
quired for  decent  subsistence  for  any 
woman,   wages  averaged  but  little  over 
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$6.  In  the  lowest  paid,  sweat-shop  cloth- 
ing workers,  they  rarely  reached  $4,  be- 
ing in  New  York  $3.12,  though  the  day 
was  ten  and  twelve  hours  long. 

Disease  and  crime  are  the  natural  re- 
sults of  poverty.  The  small  demand  for 
unskilled  labor  led  to  the  tramp,  and  lack 
of  vitality  from  the  poorly  nourished, 
and  the  degeneracy  that  followed  unfit- 
ness and  helplessness  swelled  the  army  of 
unemployed  and  unemployable.  He 
claimed  that  conditions  in  America  were 
comparable  to  Turkey,  alone,  of  foreign 
countries.  He  told  of  how  successfully 
Switzerland  restored  to  self-respect  and 
usefulness  those  who  had  become  worth- 
less, and  scored  laws  and  judges  that 
punished  vagrants.  He  was  merciless  in 
denouncing  a  civilization  that  placed 
dollars  above  men,  and  very  truly  said 
that  that  nation  alone  was  great  that 
produced  strong  and  happy  men  and 
women.  He  unsparingly  criticized  a  city 
like  San  Francisco,  keenly  interested  in  a 
great  exposition,  but  leaving  its  tene- 
ments uninspected  and  its  haunts  of  vice 
unmolested.  He  grew  direct  in  his  accu- 
sations, told  us  we  knew  little  and  cared 
less,  and  made  no  apology  for  applying 
all  the  denunciatory  words  of  Jesus,  be- 
ginning, "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!" 

It  was  so  sincere  and  heartfelt  an  ut- 
terance that  one  could  overlook  some  un- 
justifiable attacks,  based  on  partial  in- 
formation. He  sharply  criticized  San 
Francisco  for  sending  out  "General" 
Kelly's  army  of  unemployed,  when  in 
fact  it  had  in  no  way  encouraged  or  as- 
sisted it.  San  Francisco  has  faults  in 
abundance,  but  it  in  no  way  sought  to 
unload  the  trouble  of  unemployed  on  any 
other  community.  The  city  authorities 
spent  $30,000  and  sympathetic  citizens 
$40,000  in  feeding  and  supplying  work 
to  those  who  are  suffering,  and  offered  to 


raise  more  money  if  the  followers  of 
General  Kelly  would  accept  it  for  work 
to  be  furnished.  It  used  no  harshness 
and  tried  to  meet  the  emergency  with 
sympathy  and  such  service  as  it  could 
render. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  provision 
for  meeting  such  a  call  is  very  inade- 
quate, and  that  common  justice  and  de- 
cency demands  that  the  investigation  now 
being  made  be  followed  up  till  Nation, 
State  or  municipality  shall  mercifully 
and  wisely  treat  with  the  situation. 


One  often  wonders  as  to  the  most  hope- 
ful method  of  correcting  an  acknowl- 
edged evil,  and  as  to  the  spirit  most 
conducive  to  success  in  which  a  reformer 
may  indulge.  Take  the  instance  in  hand. 
A  body  of  representative  men,  of  some 
influence,  of  average  decency,  more  or 
less  selfish,  but  with  a  general  purpose 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  a  willingness 
to  bear  their  share.  They  need  stirring 
up,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  good  to  make 
them  think,  and  to  lead  them  to  see,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  accusation  and  denuncia- 
tion touches  them  in  the  right  spot.  They 
cannot  help  being  conscious  of  a  little 
injustice  in  it.  They  know  their  own 
circumstances,  their  own  troubles,  their 
own  limitations.  They  know  they  might 
do  more,  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  scold- 
ed, or  to  be  held  responsible  for  condi- 
tions they  did  not  make  and  seem  power- 
less to  change.  They  are  not  hypocrites. 
They  have  sympathy  and  they  want  to 
help.  One  of  the  company  yesterday  in 
an  after-luncheon  chat  apologized  for  not 
having  contributed  to  the  unemployed 
fund.  "I  wanted  to,"  he  said,  "but  I 
could  not  do  it  at  the  time.  I  am  not  a 
rich  man,  and  my  monthly  contributions 
to  charity  amount  to  $500."  The  most 
of  us,   if  we  know  some  definite  thing 
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that  we  can  do,  are  ready  to  do  it,  but 
each  one  is  but  an  atom  of  society  and 
can  only  do  what  seems  the  best  thing  to 
do  at  any  given  time.  The  average  re- 
former seems  so  wrapped  up  in  the  end 
he  seeks  that  he  can  only  blame  those  he 
theoretically  holds  responsible  for  condi- 
tions, and  wastes  no  sympathy  on  their 
helplessness  in  bringing  about  the  change 
he  yearns  for.  If  he  could  realize  that 
we  are  to  a  considerable  extent  victims, 
together,  of  a  state  of  things  we  would 
gladly  help  change,  the  appeal  might  be 
more  sympathetically  made. 

The  most  disquieting  thing  in  this 
whole  social  agitation  is  the  assumption 
of  antagonism  and  the  fostering  of  class 
conflict.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
there  is  no  appeal  to  reason  and  humani- 
ty, but  that  there  must  be  coercion  and 
a  triumph  over  an  oppressing  class. 
When  one  looks  around  he  finds  no  evi- 
dence of  conscious  desire  of  holding  any 
one  down.  Most  of  those  who  are  called 
successful  feel  no  antagonism  to  those 
who  are  less  so.  They  are  commonly 
sympathetic  and  would  be  glad  to  extend 
the  helping  hand.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  so,  it  seems  about  the  worst  service 
that  a  human  being  can  perform — to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust  and  hatred  and  to 
hold  those  who  have  either  by  their  own 
efforts  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  suc- 
ceeded to  a  degree  of  comfort  necessarily 
responsible  for  the  failure  or  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  uncomfortable.  It  would  help 
in  the  forming  of  just  judgment  if  em- 
ployed understood  that  employers  also 
have  troubles  and  difficulties  and  seldom 
can  do  all  that  they  would  like  to.  We 
all  suffer  together,  and  ought  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  Struggle 
there  must  be,  but  let  it  be  without  bit- 
terness. There  is  an  immense  fund  of 
good-will  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  worst 
of  economy  not  to  appeal  to  it  and  to 
use  it  for  the  common  good. 


And  if  the  trouble  is  in  the  system, 
and  not  in  how  we  conduct  ourselves  un- 
der the  system,  let  us  get  together  and 
correct  it.  And  are  we  not  correcting  it? 
Is  not  the  gain  in  social  legislation  in 
the  last  decade  tremendously  suggestive? 
Was  there  ever-  a  time  when  the  will  of 
the  people  was  so  fully  expressed  in  meas- 
ures for  promoting  justice  as  it  is  to- 
day. Are  not  the  slow  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  the  gradual  uplift  of  the  aver- 
age of  mankind  the  most  reliable  proc- 
esses of  advance  ?  Can  we  not  afford  to 
be  just  a  little  patient  ? 

Systems  are  reflections  of  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  when  the  uplifted  spirit  de- 
mands a  better  expression  we  shall  have 
it.  We  have  been  under  the  shadow  of 
a  period  of  material  exaggeration,  an 
age  of  money-getting,  and  there  are  signs 
of  better  things.  The  value  of  man — as 
such — with  all  it  implies,  emerges  as  our 
end  and  aim.  What  we  most  need  is  a 
growing  number  of  men  and  women  per- 
meated through  and  through  with  this 
spirit  of  democracy,  determined  to  en- 
throne justice,  and  to  serve  the  truth  as 
they  see  it,  in  the  spirit  of  abiding  love. 

It  is  a  little  strange  how  large  a  ring  of 
ripple  spreads  from  a  dropped  stone. 
Some  yearning  church  suggests  a  go-to- 
church  Sunday,  just  as  though  every 
Sunday  was  not  considered  as  dedicated 
to  that  purpose,  and  lo,  it  spreads  even 
to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  What  per- 
centage of  increase  it  caused  is  not  im- 
portant. It  at  least  suggested  the 
thought,  Why  not?  That  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do  those  can  testify  who  have 
done  it.  Why  more  do  not  have  the  habit 
is  not  readily  explained.  It  is  too  often 
settled  by  liking  or  not  liking  the  preach- 
er. No  poor  preacher  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  spoil  so  good  a  habit.  Some-: 
times  it  may  be  that  he  is  not  given  a 
chance  to  satisfv.     Too  often  he  is  ex- 
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pected  to  fill  the  church  from  downright 
drawing  power.  Mr.  Dutton  hit  it  off 
well  when  he  said,  "The  preacher  is  too 
often  expected  to  fill  the  pews.  The  peo- 
ple ought  to  fill  the  pews.  It  is  for  the 
preacher  to  fill  the  people." 

The  attendants  at  the  Conference  re- 
port a  good  and  an  interesting  session. 
From  various  reasons  fewer  Californians 
went  this  year  than  usual.  Substance 
seems  in  adverse  ratio  to  distance.  The 
less  you  have  the  further  off  you  are. 
But,  fortunately,  the  success  of  a  feast 
does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 
chairs  that  surround  the  board.  A  small 
group  that  is  one  is  often  a  better  basis 
for  enjoyment  and  profit  than  a  large 
body  that  stretches  beyond  talking  dis- 
tance, and  no  one  hears  more  than  half 
that  is  going  on. 


Next  year  the  Conference  comes  to 
San  Francisco,  connecting  onto  the  Na- 
tional gathering,  so  that  one  small  stone 
will  kill  two  large  birds.  Fine  idea. 
Every  one  should  begin  to  save  up.  Not 
to  be  in  San  Francisco  in  1915  will  be  a 
punishment  which  every  Unitarian  ought 
to  be  too  good  to  deserve. 


All  fears  that  the  Exposition  will  not 
be  ready  in  time  may  be  considered  as 
dissipated.  "Eighty-five  per  cent  com- 
plete," is  the  report.  Eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal palaces  are  ready  for  occupancy 
and  the  entire  grounds  are  rapidly  tak- 
ing on  a  form  and  beauty  of  great  prom- 
ise. The  State  buildings,  the  concessions, 
and  the  unparalleled  State  building  will 
now  be  pushed  to  completion. 

San  Francisco  will  profit  permanently 
in  a  magnificent  souvenir  of  the  Expo- 
sition. In  part  consideration  of  its 
$5,000,000  cash  subscription  the  directors 
consented  to  make  the  Auditorium  a  per- 
manent building  and  place  it  on  the  city's 


property  in  its  new  Civic  Center.  It  is 
approaching  completion  and  is  a  struc- 
ture to  be  proud  of,  built  of  steel  and 
faced  with  granite,  its  seating  capacity 
is  ten  thousand,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
halls  for  special  meetings.  It  is  very 
attractive  architecturally  and  will  give 
the  city  probably  the  most  complete  au- 
ditorium in  the  country.  The  land  on 
which  it  stands  is  worth  $400,000  and 
the  building  $1,300,000. 

The  warden  of  our  principal  State 
prison,  in  San  Quentin,  is  able  to  report 
improved  conditions  that  are  very  grati- 
fying. Corporal  punishment  has  been 
wholly  abandoned,  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  control  and  discipline.  From 
the  moment  a  convict  enters  prison,  the 
end  in  view  is  to  help  him  to  go  out  bet- 
ter fitted  for  life.  He  is  in  the  first  place 
considered  physically,  and  often  is  sent 
to  the  hospital  that  he  may  be  in  good 
health  when  he  is  put  to  work.  He  is 
encouraged  in  the  use  and  development 
of  his  mind.  Several  hundred  are  pur- 
suing correspondence  courses  in  the 
University  of  California.  Kindness  but 
firmness  is  insisted  upon,  and  no  un- 
necessary rules  are  enforced.  Through 
recent  legislation,  the  State's  prisons 
manufacture  a  large  variety  of  clothing, 
furniture,  etc.,  used  in  the  various  State 
institutions,  and  thus  the  work  done  by 
inmates  is  of  value  in  increasing  their 
ability  to  earn  when  the  term  expires 

The  provisions  for  parolling  prisoners 
has  proved  highly  advantageous.  At  least 
eighty  per  cent  justify  the  clemency,  and 
the  effect  in  restoring  to  responsible  life 
is  very  great. 

More  than  2,000,  mostly  young  men, 
are  inmates  of  San  Quentin,  and  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  think  they  are  humanely 
treated  and  given  the  fullest  possible 
chance  for  restoration.  The  percentage 
of  reconvictions  is  the  smallest  in  the 
State's  history.  C.  A.  M. 
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The  women  of  Sacramento  on  May 
16th  held  a  eake-sale  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Unitarian  Church.  Sweetness  and 
light  are  displayed  in  varying  forms. 

The  Ames  Alliance  of  San  Jose  en- 
tertained their  sister  societies  on  May 
19th.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  sight- 
seeing, and  after  a  12:30  luncheon  a 
meeting  with  addresses  was  held  in  the 
church  parlors. 

The  Unitarians  at  Hanford  expect 
soon  to  erect  a  church.  A  suitable  lot 
has  been  purchased  and  deeded  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  With 
a  slight  further  subscription,  the  money 
is  available  and  the  church,  plans  for 
which  are  accepted,  will  soon  be  con- 
tracted for. 

On  May  13th  the  Unitarian  Club  of 
Alameda  was  addressed  by  Dr.  David  P. 
Barrows  of  the  University  of  California 
on  "Mexico,"  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
well  informed  and  upon  which  he  holds 
decided  opinions. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  de- 
voted the  morning  services  of  May  10th 
to  a  review  of  the  life  and  literary  work 
of  Rabindranath  Tagore — the  winner  of 
the  Xobel  prize,  who  is  considered  to  be 
among-  the  greatest  of  living  poets  and 
one  of  the  great  prophets  in  the  new 
age  in  religion. 

A  revival  controversy  is  commonly 
unprofitable,  but  sometimes  the  by- 
products prove  of  value.  Rev.  H.  B. 
Bard,  of  San  Diego,  crossed  swords  with 
Dr.  Bulgin,  the  evangelist,  and  at  least 
held  his  own.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion tlie  principal  criticism  against 
.Mr.  Bard  was  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus.  So  to  show  what 
he  did  believe  he  announced  it  as  the 
subject  <if  his  sermon  on  May  24th.  The 
interest  aroused  has  been  so  greal  that 
to  care  for  the  crowds  who  gathered,  the 
Sunday-school  room  and  the  club  rooms 

"I'    the    balcony    had    to    be    opened    into 

the  auditorium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutton  are  to  spend  the 
first  portion  of  their  vacation  in  the 
Voseniite  Valley.  Later  they  will  seek 
some  quiet  spol  for  solid  rest. 


The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  closed  during  the 
month  of  July.  Mr.  Dutton  visits  the 
Yosemite  Valley  in  June,  and  the  pulpit 
will  be  filled  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  Rev. 
Clarence  Reed,  Professor  W.  S.  Mor- 
gan, and  Rev.  X.  A.  Baker.  Mr.  Dutton 
has  surely  earned  all  the  vacation  he  can 
possibly  have. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  on  his  return 
from  the  Portland  Conference,  visited 
North  Bend,  Oregon,  where  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sargent  is  at  work.  He  spoke  to  the 
children  in  the  afternoon  and  preached 
in  the  evening  on  May  17th. 

At  Santa  Barbara  on  May  21th  a 
Union  Service  in  memory  of  the  nation's 
dead  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  church  was  filled 
by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  The  ministers  of 
the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Christian, 
the  Congregational  and  the  Unitarian 
churches  were  gathered  in  the  pulpit 
and  our  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge 
preached  a  fine  sermon  on  "The  Good 
Soldier,"  which  was  printed  in  full  in 
the  Morning  Press.  His  closing  words 
were :  "War  is  indeed  a  frightful  thing. 
and  is  attended  by  a  miserable  train  of 
cruelties  and  sorrows.  May  the  day 
come  when  all  necessity  for  it  shall  be 
done  away,  and  the  nations  shall  settle 
their  disputes  by  the  arbitrament  of  rea- 
son and  good  feeling  rather  than  that  of 
the  sword.  But  the  sacrifices  of  those 
who  fought  for  the  right  as  they  saw 
the  right,  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
those  who  have  unselfishly  endured  are 
mighty  helpers  to  bring  in  that  era  of 
peace  for  which  all  long.  The  memorial 
of  the  comrades  who  have  gone,  and  of 
those  who  are  still  with  us.  abides  and 
shall  abide.  We  give  to  you  all  love 
and  honor." 

An  interesting  exchange  of  pulpits  in 
Fresno  was  made  on  May  31st.  Rev. 
Thomas  T.  Giffen  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  and  Rev.  Richard  W. 
Borch  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  oc- 
cupied each  other's  pulpit,  speaking  on 
substantially  the  same  topic.  As  for- 
mulated by  the  former  it  was  "The  Eter- 
nal Truth  in  the  Dogma  of  the  Trinity." 
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Kev.  Marshall  Dawson  of  Tacoma  on 
May  17th  asked,  "What  is  the  redemp- 
tive secret  of  Christianity?"  and  found 
the  answer  in  "The  Power  of  a  Higher 
Affection."  "Religion's  task  is  not  tell- 
ing men  what  they  shall  not  do,  but 
giving  them  a  new  love  which  shall  drive 
out  all  lower  affections.  Christianity  is 
in  its  essence  a  religion  of  growth 
through  love  of  the  divine.  The  genius 
of  our  age  is,  above  all,  constructive 
rather  than  restrictive.  The  saint  of 
this  present  age  can  be  no  Savonarola, 
bidding  the  people  to  strike  off  their 
ornaments  and  bring  them  to  the  plaza, 
there  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them.  The 
saint  of  the  present  age  will  be  Jane 
Addams.  bidding  the  people  bring  even 
their  pleasures  and  social  pastimes  to 
the  temple,  for  the  consecration  of  their 
whole  humanity  to  God.  If  you  would 
'save'  your  soul,  your  happiness,  your 
health,  or  your  very  life,  then  seek  out 
and  lay  siege  to  nobler  aims,  broader 
and  deeper  fellowships,  mightier  enthu- 
siasms and  faiths,  more  potent  affections, 
more  rousing  calls  to  action.  Only  so 
can  you  be  saved.  Or  if  you  would 
'save'  another  who  is  in  peril  of  losing 
his  life,  do  that  for  him.  Are  you  on 
the  border-land  of  chronic  invalidism? 
bo  was  Jane  Addams — until  she  gave 
herself  to  that  higher  affection  which 
took  incarnate  form  in  the  slums  of  Chi- 
cago, at  Hull  House.  Are  you  about 
to  die?  So  was  Elizabeth  Barrett — as 
long  as  she  and  her  family  gave  them- 
selves up  to  looking  after  her  health  and 
keeping  her  world's  horizon  bounded  by 
the  four  walls  of  her  sitting  room.  Are 
you  morally  sick?  You  will  be  better, 
so  soon  as  you  learn  that  some  one  else 
is  needing  you — some  one  you  can  help. 
Are  you  weary  of  life?  You  will  find 
it  full  of  joy,  so  soon  as  the  love  of 
making  others  happy  possesses  your 
heart.  Is  your  soul  dark  and  filled  with 
the  miasma  of  selfishness.  It  will  grow 
luminous,  if  you  will  open  the  windows 
to  the  ideal." 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland, 
was  honored  this  year  in  the  assignment 
to  the  Conference  sermon  at  the  Boston 
May  meetings,  a  fitting  acknowledgment 
and  a  pleasant  reminder  of  three  genera- 
tions of  Eliot  preachers. 


It  is  good  to  notice  true  liberality 
clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  in  a  form 
that  might  prove  unpopular.  Rev. 
George  R.  Gebauer  of  our  church  in 
Duluth  recently  spoke  on  "The  Roman 
Catholic  Church— Is  It  a  Menace?"  The 
address  was  full  of  a  broad  spirit  of 
discrimination  and  appreciation.  He 
said:  "To  me  it  will  seem  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  so  much  a  men- 
ace as  it  is  a  challenge.  It  challenges 
the  entire  Protestant  Church  to  awaken 
and  become  a  greater  power  for  good 
in  the  lives  of  men.  It  bids  the  various 
denominations  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  put 
aside  all  bickering  and  jealousy.  It  calls 
to  the  Protestant  Church  to  rival  it  in 
good  works.  It  tells  the  Protestant 
Church  that  it  will  never  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion until  it  can  give  greater  inspiration 
through  its  teachings  than  the  Catholic 
Church  gives  through  its  doctrines  and 
its  sacraments.  And  it  has  its  challenge 
for  the  free  man  in  religion.  It  bids 
him  to  prove  'his  greater,  nobler  faith 
by  nobler,  greater  works.  It  tells  him 
that  the  liberal  who  is  indifferent  to  his 
greater  faith  is  less  to  be  respected  than 
the  loyal  worshipper  who  bows  before 
some  humble  shrine  by  the  wayside.  If 
we  believe  in  a  God  of  love  who  needs 
no  atonement,  but  who  is  ever  ready  to 
forgive  us,  we  should  show  forth  con- 
trite hearts  worthy  of  forgiveness.  And, 
finally,  Catholicism  bids  us  to  strive  in 
love  and  truth  for  the  truly  Catholic, 
the  universal  church,  in  which  there  is  a 
place  for  all  who  struggle  and  aspire 
for  all  churches  and  denominations,  here- 
tics and  orthodox.  If  we  are  members 
of  the  true  universal  church,  we  shall 
never  see  any  menace  in  any  church  that 
tries  to  lead  men  into  a  higher  and  better 
life,  little  matter  if  her  truth  be  not 
truth  to  us." 

The  Publication  Department  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  an- 
nounce two  timely  books,  "Self-Training 
for  Motherhood,"  by  Sophia  Lovejoy 
($1.09 '''by  mail),  and  "Religion  as  a  Per- 
sonal Experience  (57c),  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Brundage.  It  is  a  good  service  rendered 
when  really  good  books  are  offered  at  low 
price. 
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Protestantism  seems  to  be  gaining  in- 
fluence in  Spain  b}T  its  schools,  if  not 
yet  by  its  churches.  At  Madrid  it  has 
1039  pupils  in  eight  schools ;  at  Barce- 
lona 1066  in  eleven  schools;  at  Seville 
489  in  two;  and  at  Malaga  334  in  two. 
Though  these  schools  have  to  charge 
a  fee,  the  parents  prefer  them  to  the 
monastery  schools  where  none  is 
charged. 

A  panoramic  view  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  showing  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  landscape,  has  just  been 
issued  by  direction  of  Secretary  Lane. 
This  panorama  shows  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  gradual  rise  in  the  elevation  of 
the  country  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  park  to  the  eastern  boundary 
along  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  sudden  drop  to  the  level  area 
of  the  Great  Basin.  Eight  colors  were 
used  in  the  printing,  the  meadows  and 
valleys  being  in  light  green,  the  streams 
and  lakes  in  light  blue,  the  cliffs  and 
ridges  in  combinations  of  colors  in  order 
to  give  the  hazy  effect  characteristic  of 
the  region,  and  the  roads  in  light  brown. 
The  lettering  is  printed  in  light  brown, 
which  is  easily  read  on  close  inspection, 
but  which  merges  into  the  basic  colors 
when  the  sheet  is  held  at  some  distance. 
The  panorama  is  surrounded  by  a  gray 
border  in  order  to  make  an  effective 
background.  This  view,  which  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  25  cents,  meas- 
ures 18  V?  by  18  inches,  and  is  on  the 
scale  of  three  miles  to  the  inch.  It  is 
based  on  accurate  surveys  and  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  as  it  would  appear  to  a  person 
moving  over  it  in  an  aeroplane. 


A  Prayer. 

'God,  though  this  life  is  but   a  wraith, 
Although  we  know  not  what  we  use. 
Although   we  grope   with   little   faith, 

Give   me   the   heart    to  fight — ami  lose. 
'Open  my  ears  to  music;    let 

Me    thrill    with    spring's    first    flutes    ami 
drums — 
But    never   let    me  dare  forget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 
'Prom   compromise  and   things  half-done 

Keep  me.  with   stern   and   stubborn   pride; 
And  when   at    last    the   fight    is   won. 
Cod.  keep  me  ^till  unsatisfied." 

— Lou/is  Untermeyer. 


€bent0 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  at  Portland. 
The  Conference  met  May  10,  11,  12,  13, 
in  the  Church  of  our  Father,  Portland, 
Ore.  It  was  attended  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  delegates,  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  so  far  from  the  center  of  the 
Conference  district  that  attendance  was 
almost  prohibitive  to  Southern  members. 
But  the  makers  of  the  program,  and 
those  who  took  part,  were  evidently  de- 
termined from  the  outset  to  make  the 
Conference  memorable  by  reason  of  em- 
phasis of  the  spirit  of  unity  and  co-op- 
eration of  the  ministers  and  churches  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  was  a  notable 
net  result  of  meetings  and  repaid  the 
effort  to  attend  a  hundredfold.  The 
discussion  of  the  topic  "The  Unitarian 
Emphasis,"  Tuesday  afternoon,  was  one 
of  the  most  spirited  and  helpful  debates 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  listen 
to,  the  more  so  as  quite  various  em- 
phases were  urged  in  the  best  of  spirit. 
The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  discus- 
sion was  to  make  all  feel  that,  while  the 
Unitarian  proclamation  is  fairly  dis- 
tinctive, truth  is  larger  than  men  and 
men  who  seek  earnestly  and  honestly 
to  find  truth  and  incorporate  truth  in 
human  life  are  drawn  together  by  sym- 
pathies like  bands  of  steel. 

The  reports  from  the  churches  were 
very  stimulating,  especially  from  Spo- 
kane, Bellingham.  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
In  the  latter  place  an  old  work,  thought 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  has  been  revived 
on  a  basis  of  broad  civic  and  social  use- 
fulness, and  when  the  church  is  fully 
reorganized,  it  will  be  one  of  the  very 
strong  and  efficient  bodies  of  the  Coast. 
.One  is  impressed  with  the  newness  of 
much  of  the  population  of  the  North- 
west, and  our  able  and  wise  ministers 
are  proving'  themselves  educators  and 
leaders  of  great  value  to  this  great  pio- 
neer region,  and  they  are  pushing  their 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  simple  but  far- 
reaching  truths  of  Unitarianism.  We 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  with  men 
of  the  right  type  and  training  in  the 
field  the  times  are  ripe  for  great  and 
rapid  gains  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
that  heartens  men,  helps  them  win  their 
self-respect  as  sons  of  God,  puts  them 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  brothers, 
and  turns  their  faces  to  the  higher  ideals 
set  for  humanity's  realization. 

The  delegates  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained by  the  Church  of  Our  Father  and 
its  members,  and  the  Conference  is 
largely  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Wm.  G. 
Elliot,  Jr.,  for  the  helpful  and  inspiring 
trend  of  the  meetings  throughout. 

The  following  Directors  were  elected : 
Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkelev, 
Cal.;  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

I. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  expresses  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  ministers,  members, 
and  various  organizations  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  of  Portland,  Oregon,  whose  church 
building  was  used  for  its  meetings  and  whose 
homes  were  thrown  open  to  the  entertainment 
of  its  delegates. 

II. 

Whereas,  The  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California,  are  about  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  State-wide  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic;    and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  confronted  with  the  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  national  prohibition; 
and 

Whereas,  The  General  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  Buffalo  had  its  attention 
called  afresh  to  the  serious  harm  caused  by  the 
liquor  traffic;    and 

Whereas,  It  adopted  a  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  need  of  the  intelligent  study  of  this 
question  that  a  wise  solution  of  the  problem 
may  be  reached;    therefore  be  it 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  adopt  its 
resolution:  "That  the  churches  here  represented 
be  urged  to  give  this  great  subject  their  earnest 
attention,  thus  enabling  the  Unitarian  Tem- 
perance Society  to  take  the  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  guiding  public  opinion  upon  this 
matter  and  showing  the  world  that  here  as 
elsewhere  Unitarians  take  their  stand  for  right- 
eousness and  human  welfare." 
III. 

Whereas,  After  having  served  the  churches 
of  this  Conference  as  Field  Secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  for  six  con- 
secutive years,  the  Rev.  Earl  Morse  Wilbur  has 
announced  his  intention  of  relinquishing  that 
office;    therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  for  a  service  that  has 
directly  and  vitally  touched  the  life  of  the 
ministers  and  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fellowship. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Wilbur  as  Field  Secretary 
have  been  characterized  by  wisdom,  kindliness, 


and  a  painstaking  mastery  of  detail.  He  has 
looked  beyond  the  difficulties  of  the  present  to 
the  larger  conquests  of  the  future,  and  has 
heartened  the  impatient  by  his  patience  and  in- 
vincible courage. 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
to  Dr.  Wilbur  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  with 
the  assurance  that  our  best  wishes  go  with  him 
for  the  future,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  great 
work  which  his  mind  and  heart  have  already 
shaped. 

IV. 

Besolved,  That  whereas  the  retirement  of  the 
Rev.  Earl  Morse  Wilbur  from  the  work  of  Field 
Secretary  will  leave  this  position  vacant ;  there- 
fore, this  Conference  recommends  to  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  the  appointment  as 
soon  as  possible  of  a  capable  leader  to  continue 
this  work;  and  emphasizes  its  sense  of  the  vital 
importance  of  that  office  to  our  Pacific  Coast 
Churches. 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  expresses  its 
heartiest  appreciation  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
journal,  The  Pacific  Unitarian.  And  the 
ministers  attending  this  Conference  hereby  un- 
dertake to  appoint  in  their  respective  churches, 
some  committee  or  person  charged  with  the 
task  of  increasing  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  The  Pacific  Unitarian  from  among  their 
membership ;    and 

Besolved,  Further,  that  we  earnestly  assure 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock,  for  nearly  twenty-two 
years  the  voluntary  editor  of  The  Pacific' Uni- 
tarian, that  we  do  appreciate  that  paper  and 
consider  that  it  has  been  from  the  first  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  the  development  of  our 
work  on  this  Coast,  and  never  more  so  than  at 
the  present  time.  We  pledge  The  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian a  more  hearty  support  than  we  have 
given  it  in  the  past  and  urge  upon  the  editor, 
Mr.  Murdock,  that  no  question  of  discontinuing 
this  publication  should  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained. 

VI. 

Besolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  purpose  of  our  fellow 
laborer,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Sargent,  to  devote  him- 
self in  time  to  the  work  of  carrying  the  mes- 
sage and  spirit  of  our  faith  to  Oriental  lands; 
that  we  wish  him  God-speed  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  purpose. 

The  Conference  voted  to  recommend 
to  its  Board  of  Directors  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  either  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  It  was  also  voted  that 
at  the  next  meeting  each  minister  should 
be  requested  to  give  a  report  regarding 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  The  Pacific 
Unitarian. 


The  flowering  of  civilization  is  the  fin- 
ished man — the  man  of  sense,  of  grace, 
of  accomplishment,  of  social  power — the 
gentleman, — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  Ministry :  A  Record  of  Ten 
Years'  Work  and  an  Out- 
look Toward  the  Future. 

(Bead   at   the   Pacific   Unitarian   Conference  at 
Portland,  May  12,  1914.) 

ORIGIN   OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

At  the  session  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
Conference  held  in  Portland  in  Septem- 
ber, 1889,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Wendte  of  Oakland  offered 
a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Training  School  for  Ministers  at  Berke- 
ley, the  seat  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  before  the  Conference  ad- 
journed resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
give  the  matter  practical  effect.  This 
was  the  first  outward  move  for  the  reali- 
zation of  hopes  and  plans  wrhich  even 
then  had  already  for  over  ten  years  been 
earnestly  cherished  by  certain  individ- 
uals. Before  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
ference the  plan  had  been  put  into  work- 
able shape,  and  had  been  cordially  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Conference.  Of 
the  obstacles  encountered  within  the  fol- 
lowing two  or  three  years  in  attempting 
to  put  the  plan  into  operation,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  though  it  was  never  forgotten  or  in 
the  least  given  up  by  those  who  had  it 
most  at  heart,  the  whole  matter  had  to 
be  abandoned  for  over  ten  years.  It  was 
not  until  1904  that  it  was  again  taken 
up  and  that  effective  steps  were  taken 
for  establishing  what  has  since  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry.  And  now  that  ten 
years  more  have  elapsed  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  school,  and  the  Conference 
is  again  meeting  where  the  idea  of  it 
was  first  publicly  discussed,  it  is  a  suit- 
able time  to  render  an  account  of  what 
the  school  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
during  this  period  of  its  infancy,  and 
to  ask  what  the  churches  may  fairly  ex- 
pect of  it.  or  be  expected  to  do  for  it, 
in  the  years  to  come. 

REASON    FOR    THE    SCHOOL. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  asked  by 
persons  who  had  only  a  hazy  notion 
of  the  conditions  and  history  of  our 
cause  on  this  Coast,  why.  with  no  more 
churches    than    we   ye1    have   here,    we 


need  have  a  divinity  school  here  at  all. 
So  far  as  this  Conference  is  concerned, 
the  grounds  were  twenty-five  years  ago 
maturely  discussed  and  considered  suf- 
ficient. But  the  general  answer  is  that 
our  churches  here  are  otherwise  too  far 
from  the  source  of  supply  for  their  pul- 
pits. It  is  as  though  our  New  England 
churches  had  been  obliged  during  the 
first  two  generations  of  our  movement 
there,  to  have  all  their  ministers  sent 
out  from  old  England.  And  the  specific 
answer  is  found  in  the  experience  of  our 
church  work  here.  For  example,  in  the 
'nineties,  after  a  period  of  great  mis- 
sionary opportunity,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day  unparalleled  church  extension, 
twenty-two  organized  churches*  on  this 
Coast  were  obliged  to  suspend  activities 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  for 
sheer  inability  to  obtain  a  minister.  The 
fact  that  we  have  since  regained  eight 
of  these  stations,  and  shall  in  time  re- 
gain the  most  of  the  rest,  does  nothing 
to  weaken  the  argument  for  the  import- 
ance of  a  reliable  local  source  of  supply. 
Hardly  a  church  on  the  Coast  more  than 
five  years  old  but  has  first  or  last  had 
this  argument  pressed  upon  it.  Again 
and  again  a  church  losing  its  minister 
has  had  to  wait  for  months,  and  see  its 
work  run  down,  while  the  East  was 
scoured  by  correspondence  for  a  man 
who  might  come  out,  but  even  when  he 
had  arrived  without  and  been  settled, 
without  opportunity  for  the  mutual  trial 
which  a  candidacy  affords,  might  not 
prove  to  be  at  all  the  man  wanted,  or 
might  not  find  himself  at  all  suited  to 
his  field.  Few,  if  any,  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  so  well  as  I 
how  many  of  these  misfits  there  have 
been.  They  were  largely  unavoidable  in 
the  circumstances;  but  had  there  been 
an  adequate  source  of  local  supply,  they 
might  have  been  largely  avoided.  The 
problem  is  not  by  any  means  solved, 
but  the  establishing  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  was  the  first  step  toward 
a  solution,  and  every  stage  in  its  growth 
will  make  the  problem  less  acute. 

EARLY    HANDICAPS. 

Before   going  on   now   to   relate   what 


*List   in    THE    PACIFIC   Unitarian-    for   April. 
1912,  page  172. 
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the  school  has  thus  far  accomplished,  let 
me  first  sketch  a  proper  mental  back- 
ground against  which  to  regard  its  work, 
by  reminding  you  that  ten  years  ago 
it  began  at  zero.  It  had  not  a  single 
student  in  sight;  it  had  not  a  book  for 
a  library;  it  had  not  a  dollar  of  endow- 
ment in  hand  or  definitely  promised ;  it 
had  no  building:  the  school  consisted,  in 
fact,  of  a  sole  teacher  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  of  a  promise  of  $3,000 
a  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  five 
years'  experiment.  For  two  years  it 
had  only  one  teacher  to  teach  all  that 
was  taught  and  do  all  that  was  done ;  for 
four  years  more  this  teacher  had  no  as- 
sistance except  in  the  way  of  relief  in 
one  or  two  minor  courses  of  instruction 
and  in  clerical  details.  It  was  six  years 
before  a  second  full  professor  was  add- 
ed ;  and  during  the  whole  of  its  existence 
it  has  been  painfully  cramped  for  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  its  work, 
and  has  had  to  practice  in  every  direc- 
tion the  most  stringent  economy.  The 
only  point  in  my  mentioning  at  all  any 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  school 
has  worked,  up  to  the  present  day,  is 
in  the  fact  that  these  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  any  just  estimation  can 
be  made  of  what  it  has  thus  far  been 
able  to  accomplish;  and  that  they  fur- 
nish ground  for  the  expectation  that, 
with  these  removed  in  large  measure,  as 
they  now  soon  will  be,  the  school  will 
achievf  much  larger  results  than 
hitherto. 

NUMBER    OF    STUDENTS. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  process  of  building  up  a  school  to 
which  our  Western  churches  may  in 
i  future  look  for  many  of  their  ministers, 
!I  have  first  to  report  that  its  published 
registers  show  that  within  this  time  a 
total  of  110  students  have  been  enrolled 
for  instruction  in  its  classes.  Of  these 
we  may  describe  thirty-eight  as  of  our 
own  constituency,  and  seventy-two  as 
outsiders.  Many  of  these  latter  have 
been  students  from  the  other  divinity 
schools  at  Berkeley ;  twelve  of  them  have 
been  students  from  the  university,  both 
coming  to  us  for  certain  special  courses ; 
and   some   twenty-five  have    been    men 


preaching  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denom- 
inations. I  make  no  account  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  have, 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  attended 
our  classes  as  visitors,  and  have  gone 
away  enlightened,  encouraged,  or  in- 
spired by  the  instruction  received. 

INCIDENTAL  FORMS  OF  SERVICE. 

I  recall  that  in  the  course  of  an  early 
conference  on  the  possibilities  that  the 
school  might  be  expected  to  realize,  one 
of  its  founders,  Dr.  Horace  Davis,  said 
to  me  that  beside  training  ministers  for 
our  own   pulpits,  it  could  also  do  im- 
portant work  in  several  ways:  first,  by 
furnishing  a  place  where  ministers  of 
other  denominations  wishing  to  enter  our 
fellowship  might  become  familiar  with 
our  thought   and  spirit  and  be  helped 
past  what  is  usually  a  difficult  transi- 
tion, until  they  should  be  fitted  for  ac- 
ceptable service  with  our  churches;  sec- 
ond,  by.  contributing  to   the   education 
of  some  who  would  never  go  into  the 
ministry   at   all,    but   whom"  the   school 
might    make    more    intelligent    and    ef- 
ficient laymen ;  third,  by  bringing  about  a 
more  liberal  spirit  in  men  who  might 
come  to  its  classes  from  other  denom- 
inations; and,  fourth,  by  promoting  the 
religious   welfare   of   the    great   Orient 
through  students  of  Oriental  races  who 
might  study  with  us;  and  he  expressed 
the  judgment  that  each  of  these  inci- 
dental forms  of  service  would  be  well 
worth    while.      We    have    already   done 
something  in  each  of  these  directions; 
for,  first,  we  have  had  among  our  stu- 
dents four  orthodox  ministers,  who  came 
to  us  to  be  "made  over"  and  prepared 
for  service  in  our  own  denomination,  and 
we  might  easily  have  had  more  had  our 
scholarship  funds  been  more  ample ;  sec- 
ond,   about   two-thirds   of   the   students 
whom  we  have  counted  as  of  our  own 
will  remain  laymen,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  better  informed  and  more  devoted 
laymen  because  for  a  time  they  studied 
with  us;  third,  although  we  never  use 
our  class-rooms  for  proselyting  purposes, 
and  should  deem  it  hardly  honorable  in 
the  circumstances  to  do  so,  yet  there  are 
already  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denom- 
inations  on   the   Pacific    Coast   perhaps 
two  score  ministers  who  will  at  least  have 
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a  j uster  appreciation  of  our  religious 
movement,  and  will  hold  a  less  hostile 
attitude  toward  ns,  because  of  their 
having  been  for  a  time  members  of  our 
classes;  and,  fourth,  among  our  most 
earnest  and  appreciative  students  (not 
to  mention  a  much  larger  number  com- 
ing to  us  from  the  other  schools)  have 
been  four  from  Oriental  lands,  through 
whom  we  hope  to  have  made  some  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  religious 
problems  of  Japan,  China  and  India. 

GRADUATES. 

We  have  sent  into  the  field  ten  men, 
eight  of  them  as  graduates  and  one  after 
post-graduate  study.  Seven  of  these  are 
now  serving  churches,  one  is  unsettled, 
and  two  are  engaged  in  social  service 
though  meaning  later  to  resume  the  min- 
istry. Six  are  on  this  Coast,  three  in  the 
East,  and  one  in  Japan.  Four  of  our 
men  have  entered  service  on  the  Coast 
within  the  past  year,  while  one  here  and 
one  in  the  East  have  been  promoted  to 
higher  positions. 

STANDARDS    OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

From  the  first  it  Avas  determined  that 
whether  our  school  might  be  large  or 
small  its  standards  should  at  all  events 
be  high.  We  have  scrutinized  candi- 
dates for  admission  most  strictly,  have 
refrained  from  encouraging  far  more 
candidates  than  we  have  admitted,  and 
have  so  well  succeeded  that  only  one 
student  thus  far  has,  in  his  character, 
proved  a  disappointment  to  us.  From 
the  beginning  we  also  established  require- 
ments for  graduation  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible identical  with  those  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  have  conferred 
degrees  only  on  college  graduates.  At 
the  same  time  one  need  not  look  further 
than  our  own  pulpits  on  this  Coast  to  see 
that  the  lack  of  a  college  course  by  no 
means  necessarily  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  highest  success  in  the  ministry. 
Hence  we  also  provide  a  course  for  non- 
graduates,  requiring  them  to  supple- 
ment their  theological  work  in  the  school 
by  courses  at  the  University  just  across 
the  street  from  us.  We  have  the  past 
year  adopted  a  new  measure  for  stimu- 
lating a  high  quality  of  work  by  giving 
scholarship  aid  only  to  students  reaching 
grade  1  or  2,  and  have  had  the  most 
gratifying  results  from  it. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Our  association  with  the  University 
and  with  the  Pacific  Theological  Sem- 
inary, whose  courses  are  all  freely  open 
to  us,  is  of  the  greatest  advantage,  since 
in  effect  it  largely  increases  the  size  of 
our  faculty,  and  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  offer  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
courses — in  all  over  ninety  courses  of 
instruction  in  eight  different  depart- 
ments of  study  directly  related  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  all  our  teach- 
ing we  strive  to  keep  in  view  the  prac- 
tical end;  and  while  we  aim  always  to 
cultivate  accurate  scholarship,  yet  we 
mean  to  ask  at  every  point,  What  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  actual  work  of 
the  ministry?  And  our  courses  have 
been  repeatedly  and  highly  praised  for 
their  thoroughness  and  helpfulness,  not 
only  by  our  own  students  but  by  those 
who  have  come  from  outside  to  take 
them. 


Next  to  instruction,  the  most  valuable 
agency  in  the  process  of  education  is  a 
good  library.  It  gives  me  much  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  to  be  able  to  report  that 
we  have  in  ten  years  accumulated  a  col- 
lection of  some  9,000  volumes  and  over 
9,000  pamphlets.  (Parenthetically,  I  will 
remark  that  our  Meadville  school  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old  before  it  re- 
ported so  many.)  It  has  been  well  se- 
lected, is  well  balanced,  and  well  suited 
to  our  needs,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  line  of  Unitarian  his- 
tory and  literature,  to  which  we  have 
paid  particular  attention,  it  has  in  im- 
portant respects  the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  the  world. 

FINANCIAL    SUPPORT. 

The  founders  of  the  school  early  felt 
justified  in  going  beyond  their  original 
promises  of  support,  and  in  the  ten  years 
under  review  contributed  for  mainte- 
nance over  $56,000,  and  for  grounds, 
buildings  and  endowment  a  considerably 
larger  amount.  Numerous  other  friends, 
the  greater  number  of  them  in  the 
churches  on  this  Coast,  have  also  shown 
their  interest  in  the  school  and  their 
faith  in  its  work  by  gifts  amounting  to 
nearly   $28,000.     The  balance  sheet  for 
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the  year  just  closed  shows  the  school 
in  possession  of  property  valued  at  over 
$87,000,  of  which  over  $51,000  are  funds 
invested  for  endowment  or  buildings, 
and  over  $27,000  are  represented  in  the 
present  educational  plant.  The  estates 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutting  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  entirely  settled  within  the 
present  year,  yielding  the  school  not  less 
than  $325,000  additional  for  endowment. 
Thus  the  last  lingering  doubt  will  be  set 
at  rest  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
school;  for  (I  may  say  for  your  en- 
couragement) it  will  find  itself  within 
the  next  year  in  possession  of  a  larger 
amount  of  property  than  the  Meadville 
schoo1  reported  until  it  had  been  in  ex- 
istence for  fifty-five  years.  When  this 
expectation  shall  have  been  realized  we 
shall  need  first  to  provide  the  school 
with  adequate  buildings  for  its  library 
and  class-rooms  in  place  of  the  present 
old  and  inflammable  structure.  We  must 
not,  however,  for  this  purpose  to  any 
great  extent  use  up  funds  required  for 
permanent  endowment,  but  instead  must 
call  upon  the  people  of  our  churches  to 
supplement  the  beneficence  of  the  found- 
ers by  senerous  gifts  of  their  own.  Be- 
yond amounts  already  given  for  the  pur- 
pose not  less  than  $35,000  will  still  be 
needed.  When  this  need  has  been  met 
we  hope  to  be  enabled  by  the  new  en- 
dowment to  call  another  professor  to 
our  faculty.  These  are  our  most  imme- 
diate plans  and  hopes. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  the  school  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  during  the  ten 
years  of  its  infancy,  and  have  brought 
the  story  down  to  the  point  where  it  is 
about  to  lay  aside  its  swaddling  clothes. 
Some  of  its  friends  who  have  watched 
it  most  carefully  have  been  appreciative 
enough  to  express  surprise  that  it  has 
been  able,  with  so  slender  resources  thus 
far,  to  accomplish  even  so  much  as  I 
have  said.  We  wish  the  results  might 
have  been  much  larger.  We  hope  and 
expect  that  in  the  next  ten  years,  with 
increased  resources  and  facilities,  they 
will  be  much  larger.  What  can  the 
churches  of  this  Conference  do  to  assist 
toward  this  end?  In  the  first  place, 
having  interests  vitally  bound  up  with  its 


welfare  and  success,  they  can  continue 
to  give  it  their  hearty  sympathy  and 
loyal  support,  as  they  have  so  generously 
done  in  the  past.  It  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  it  would  not  fail  even  with- 
out these ;  but  with  them  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  fulfilling  its  mission  much  sooner 
and  more  completely. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  still  need 
material  assistance.  I  have  spoken  in 
comparatively  large  figures,  but  no  one 
that  knows  the  requirements  of  educa- 
tional institutions  needs  to  be  told  that 
it  will  still  be  far  from  affluent,  and  that 
its  needs  are  sure  to  grow  faster  than  its 
resources.  In  this  very  year  it  has  suf- 
fered sharply  for  want  of  sufficient  schol- 
arship funds,  and  for  this  cause  has  been 
obliged  to  lose  one  student  and  has  bare- 
ly escaped  losing  a  second.  This  will 
remain,  as  before,  a  steady  object  for 
the  generosity  both  of  the  Alliances  and 
of  individuals. 

In  the  third  place,  and  most  vitally  of 
all,  the  churches  can  help  the  school  by 
turning  toward  it  the  choicest  and  most 
promising  of  their  sons.  This  matter  will 
depend  upon  two  co-operating  agencies: 
the  ministers  and  the  parents.  First  of 
all  upon  the  ministers.  The  school's 
doors  will  of  course  be  open  wide  to 
every  worthy  applicant ;  and  it  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  discover  and  interest 
candidates.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  in 
almost  every  case  a  young  man  feels  at- 
tracted to  the  ministry  because  his  own 
minister  has,  by  deed  or  word,  made  him 
feel  that  its  work  is  the  noblest  work  to 
which  he  can  give  his  life.  And,  further- 
more, if  our  school  is  to  be  sought  by  as 
large  a  proportion  of  college  men  as  we 
hope,  a  double  responsibility  for  inspir- 
ing and  interesting  these  will  rest  on  our 
ministers  at  seats  of  learning;  first  of  all 
the  universities  at  Berkeley  and  Palo 
Alto,  Eugene  and  Seattle,  and  after  that 
the  colleges  at  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Salem,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles  and 
Pomona.  The  share  of  the  parents  will 
be  to  sympathize  with  and  encourage 
every  such  ambition  on  the  part  of  their 
sons,  although  sad  and  surprising  to  say, 
cases  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  which 
parents,  themselves  devoted  to  the 
church  and  loyal  to  their  ministers,  seem 
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to  dissuade  their  sons  from  this  worthy 
choice. 

The  founders  of  the  school  have  in  the 
past  ten  years  written  their  names  high 
up  on  the  roll  of  the  patrons  of  liberal 
Christianity  in  this  country.  They  have 
conferred  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on 
the  whole  cause  of  our  churches  on  this 
Coast.  We  have  as  yet  begun  to  see  only 
the  scanty  first  fruits  of  the  harvest ;  but 
if  we  still  go  on  to  bear  our  due  share  in 
the  labor,  the  full  harvest  cannot  fail. 


Golden  Generosity. 

In  July,  1864,  a  young  man  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  live  there  till  he  was 
fourteen,  and  who  had  spent  nine  years 
in  the  northern  part  of  California,  came 
to  San  Francisco  to  live.  He  naturally 
drifted  into  the  Unitarian  Church  and 
Sunday-school.  He  was  soon  made  a 
teacher,  and  five  years  after  became 
assistant  superintendent.  "When,  in 
1872,  Mr.  J.  C.  A.  Hill  returned  to  New 
Hampshire  he  became  superintendent, 
and  with  brief  periods  of  retirement  has 
since  held  the  position.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  having  the  joy  of  discovering  an 
ideal  successor,  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  retire,  intimating  that  he  would  like 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  July 
1st,  which  would  complete  fifty  years  of 
membership.  The  wisdom  of  the  change 
was  obvious  and  the  suggestion  was  fa- 
vorably received. 

A  little  later  one  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  one  more  Sunday-school 
entertainment  before  vacation  and  asked 
that  May  19th  be  set  aside.  The  Sunday- 
school  entertainments  are  always  in- 
formal, and  on  that  evening  the  super- 
intendent slipped  a  little  volume  of 
verse  into  his  overcoat  pocket,  in  case 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute, 
and  unsuspectingly  went  down  to  the 
church.  It  took  but  a  glance  to  see 
that  he  was  victimized,  but  happily  the 
extent  was  veiled.  The  decorations  of 
the  parlors  showed  that  something  out 
of  ordinary  was  on,  and  the  garb  of 
the  gathering  company  reinforced  the 
suspicion.     Among  the  faithful,  always 


expected  and  never  absent,  there  ap- 
peared faces  seldom  seen  and  others  that 
recalled  the  long  ago  with  vivid  surprize. 
Men  whose  gray  hair  could  not  disguise 
their  boyish  identity  pressed  forward  to 
grasp  the  hand  that  perhaps  had  led 
them  up  stairs  from  the  infant  class  at 
Stockton  and  Geary.  Matrons  were 
found  to  be  but  little  girls  fully  bloomed, 
and  all  were  happy  in  a  reunion  re- 
calling days  full  of  happy  associations. 

In  the  improvised  reception  line  were 
several  whose  days  in  the  school  reached 
back  beyond  the  half-century,  still  fresh 
and  benignant,  and  still  serving  faith- 
fully. It  was  a  happy  gathering,  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  glad  and  proud  to  meet 
again.  The  company  numbered  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  they  buzzed  like 
a  thousand. 

In  due  time  they  left  the  parlor  and 
were  decorously  seated  in  the  Sunday- 
school  rooms.  Mr.  Dutton  pleasantly 
called  to  order  and  introduced  Mr.  Grant 
Taylor,  the  superintendent-to-be,  who 
skillfully  conducted  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings and  effectually  precluded  any 
sense  of  loss  in  the  exchange.  Mrs.  John 
McGaw,  whose  mother  was  a  little  girl 
when  the  superintendent  joined  the 
school,  is  a  brilliant  pianiste,  and  her 
playing  was  in  keeping  with  the  delight 
and  beauty  of  the  occasion. 

Then  came  the  second  surprise  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Taylor  announced  that 
there  would  be  presented  a  little  play, 
"Love  Laughs  at  Liars,"  written  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Murdock.  It  had 
never  been  produced  and  the  author  had 
never  expected  that  it  would  be,  so  that 
his  surprise  and  pleasure  were  equal. 
Three  of  the  performers  had  been  pupils 
in  the  school  and  the  fourth,  not  having 
enjoyed  the  privilige,  had  done  his  best 
to  make  amends  by  marrying  the  promp- 
ter, who  grew  up  in  the  school.  It  was 
charmingly  played  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

Calls  for  "author."  not  to  be  escaped 
by  bowing  and  blushing,  were  responded 
to  in  a  disjointed  talk,  in  which  remin- 
iscences, appreciations  and  gratitude 
were  difficult  to  start  and  hard  to  stop. 

Mrs.  McGaw  played  again,  very  ac- 
ceptably, and  then  Mr.  Horace  Davis 
was  called  upon.     He  was  the  real  hero 
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of  the  evening-.  In  the  first  place  he 
lapped  over  at  both  ends.  He  ante-dated 
the  retiring  superintendent  by  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  and  he  still  goes  on,  his  Bible 
class  being  almost  as  vigorous  as  he  is. 
His  address  was  very  remarkable  in  its 
simplicity,  its  kindness,  and  its  beauty. 
It  covered  a  fine  estimate  of  Starr  King 
and  Horatio  Stebbins,  and  was  full  of  al- 
lusions to  persons  and  events  that 
touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts. 
His  words  to  "Charley"  were  all  too 
kind,  but  one  gets  used  to  over-apprecia- 
tion in  so  dear  a  section  of  the  world  as 
that  in  which  our  lot  has  fallen,  and  it 
was  all  tender  and  lovely. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  occasion  he  pre- 
sented from  fond  friends  a  delicately 
beautiful  watch  chain  with  a  mono- 
grammed  and  inscribed  pandant.  The  re- 
cipient felt  deeply  touched  at  this  third 
section  of  the  general  surprise,  but  his 
friend  resumed,  and  after  other  kind 
words  produced  from  other  recesses  of 
his  habiliments  a  pleasing  pouch  with  an 
embarrassing  bunch  of  gold,  presented 
with  a  stipulation  as  to  its  use  that  com- 
mitted to  absolute  selfishness,  with 
pointed  suggestion  of  a  speedy  vacation 
trip. 

The  response  was  naturally  inade- 
quate, but  it  was  heart-felt.  The  fuller 
a  bottle  is  filled  the  less  freely  it  flows 
when  it  is  stood  on  its  head.  Such  a 
demonstration,  falling  from  a  clear  sky, 
while  disconcerting,  was  deeply  valued 
and  supplied  cheer  and  courage  that 
ought  to  last  a  life-time. 

Refreshments  and  felicitations  fol- 
lowed and  the  evening  of  rare  good-fel- 
lowship and  kindliness  ended.  The  en- 
joyment of  being  so  delightfully  remem- 
bered was  enhanced  to  the  receiver  by 
the  evident  enjoyment  of  those  who  had, 
beyond  all  possible  deserts,  given  so  gen- 
erously of  their  good  will  or  their  sub- 
stance, or  of  both. 


How  admirable  is  he  who  does  such 
grace  to  his  own  nature  that  he  will 
never  meet  any  man  with  ready-pro- 
vided suspicion.  He  carries  toward 
mankind  that  presumption  of  innocence 
which  .  .  .  never  ceases  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  spectacle  of  meanness  and 
malignity. —  David  Wasson. 


Proposed   Memorial  of   Ellis   H. 

Holmes,   the   First   Principal 

of  the  First  High  School 

in  San  Francisco. 

In  these  days,  when  our  city  is  feeling 
the  inspiration  of  new  life,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate that  old  memories  should  be 
revived,  lest  in  the  rush  of  present 
events,  much  of  historic  interest  should 
be  lost. 

The  founding  of  the  first  High  School 
was  indeed  an  event  of  deep  interest  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco,  in  1856.  It 
was  composed  of  the  most  advanced 
students  of  the  grammar  schools — boys 
and  girls — then  under  the  principalship 
of  C4eorge  Tait,  John  Swett,  James  Den- 
man,  Ellis  H.  Holmes,  and  others.  The 
latter  was  chosen  to  be  principal,  and  a 
wise  choice  it  proved  to  be. 

The  name  "High  School"  was  not  ac- 
cepted until  two  years  later.  It  was 
first  known  as  the  "Union  Grammar 
School."  The  building  which  it  occu- 
pied during  the  years  of  its  existence, 
was  a.  dignified  structure  on  the  east 
side  of  Powell  Street,  between  Clay  and 
Sacramento. 

When  the  writer  entered  the  school  in 
1859,  the  first  class,  as  it  was  called, 
had  not  yet  graduated,  and  she  remem- 
bers with  what  awe  she  looked  upon  the 
young  men  and  women  who  composed 
that  class. 

Dr.  Harry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Elliott  were  the  only  men 
who  lived  here  and  were  known  as 
honored  citizens.  Several  died  in  early 
manhood,  and  one  other,  David  R.  Me- 
Kee,  is  supposed  to  be  still  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  young  women  only  two  are 
alive — Mrs.  Rose  Robe  Shipley  and  Mrs. 
Adelia  Kimball  Schott  of  Antioch. 

The  fourth  class  of  which  I  was  a 
member  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  en- 
tered, and  among  the  members  were 
such  well-known  names  as  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard,  Richard  Henry  Savage. 
Archibald  Gunther,  Robert  Kenna.  S.  J.. 
Joseph  L.  King,  Elizabeth  B.  Easton, 
Jessie  Smith,  Mrs.  Fanny  Bird  Pugh, 
Anna  Hicks,  Mary  Little  Mayborn, 
Anna  Chalmers,  and  so  on. 
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In  the  other  classes  were  such  well- 
known  people  as  Benjamin  Brooks,  now 
editor  of  a  San  Luis  Obispo  journal; 
Lily  Hitchcock  Coit,  Mrs.  Emma  Shat- 
ter Howard,  Mrs.  Carrie  Smith  Burr, 
and  others. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  and  all  have 
proved  a  credit  to  the  school  and  their 
instructors.  Of  them  it  will  be  hard  to 
say  too  much  in  their  honor. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  a  man  of  personal 
dignity,  but  with  a  sense  of  humor  which 
gave  him  great  sympathy  with  the 
young.  As  an  educator  he  was  inspir- 
ing and  earnest;  as  a  man,  upright  and 
honorable. 

Mr.  George  W.  Minns,  the  vice-prin- 
cipal, was  a  man  of  unusual  attainments, 
a  college-bred  man,  a  student  always, 
and  a  lover  of  his  work  with  the  young. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hewes  was  another  in- 
spiring teacher,  which  may  also  be  said 
of  her  successors,  Miss  Anna  Park  and 
Mrs.  Lilly  Clapp. 

Space  forbids  me  to  expatiate  at 
length  on  the  superior  qualities  of  these 
educators,  but  when  I  append  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  four  years  spent  with 
them  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  work 
they  had  in  hand. 

Thanks  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  students,  the  following  list 
is  at  hand : 

Mr.  Holmes  taught  higher  arithmetic, 
followed  by  algebra  and  geometry,  elo- 
cution, Wayland's  "Moral  Science"  and 
Upham's  "Mental  Philosophy." 

Mr.  Minns  had  classes  in  botany  and 
physical  geography,  physiology  and 
physics,  astronomy,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (a  text  book)  ;  history  of 
English  literature,  Shaw's  Manual, 
Paley's  "Natural  Theology." 

Miss  Ilewes  and  successors  taught 
American  history-  (one  year),  general 
history,  grammar,  first,  last  and  always; 
rhetoric,  full  course;    composition. 

Mr.  George  Hansen  —  French  and 
Spanish — excellently  taught. 

There  was  no  specializing  or  depart- 
mental work — all  had  to  study  every- 
thing. 

When    tlie    city    grew    Larger    there 

seemed  to  be  a  i 1  to  have  more  high 

schools,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were 
separate^.  Mr.  Holmes  chose  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  uirls'  school  and  so  remained 


until  he  resigned  from  the  department 
in  1876.  For  this  reason  it  seems  emi- 
nently appropriate  that  whatever  memo- 
rial may  be  selected  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  should  be  given  to  the  Girls' 
High  School. 

The  first  suggestion  was  to  give  an 
artistic  drinking  fountain,  but  upon  con- 
sulting with  Dr.  A.  W.  Scott,  the  present 
able  principal,  an  excellent  suggestion 
was  made, — an  eminently  appropriate 
one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Holmes 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music, 
which  he  imparted  to  his  puplis. 

Dr.  Scott  thinks  an  organ  in  the 
School  Auditorium  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable acquisition,  and  one  such  as  would 
satisfy  his  critical  judgment  may  be 
purchased  for  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  called  a  German  organ 
and  is  not  much  larger  than  a  large 
melodeon,  but  is  full  of  rich  tone.  As 
the  expense  seems  large,  it  has  been 
thought  the  alumni  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  might  like  to  be  associated  in  this 
gift  with  those  who  were  in  the  first 
High  School,  thus  honoring  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  daily 
papers  of  a  meeting  calling  together 
those  interested  in  this  work. 

Committee  for  Original  Pupils:  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Fanny  Bird  Pugh,  290  24th 
St.,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  secretary.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth B.  Easton,  1922  Sacramento  St.. 
San  Francisco;  treasurer,  Miss  Kate  M. 
Atkinson,  1032  Broadway.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Committee  for  Girls'  High  School 
Alumni :  Chairman,  Miss  Adams,  1395 
Union  St.,  San  Francisco;  secretary.  Miss 
M.  G.  Donnelly.  724  47th  Ave'..  San 
Francisco;  treasurer,  Miss  Sophia  Hobe, 
604  Capp  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A  weak  and  fearful  credulousness  has 
its  revenge;  nevertheless  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  wisest  are  trustful 
and  capacious  of  belief,  while  those  are 
the  half-wise  who  excel  only  in  a  kind 
of   defective    intelligence. — David    ^Yas- 


Those   who    trust    us    educate   us. 
George  Eliot. 
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Contributed 

"The  Voice  of  Progress  Within  the 
Church." 

By  Richard  F.  Tischer. 

Is  there  any  occasion  which  so  clearly 
bears  witness  to  the  growing  ideals  and 
expanding  life  within  a  denomination  as 
a  conference — a  general  meeting,  in 
which  men  and  women  of  large  vision 
and  deep  hope  come  together  to  confer, 
to  exchange  experiences,  to  confirm  each 
other  in  their  faith,  to  refresh  their  own 
souls?  Such  a  happy  occasion  was  the 
Portland  Conference.  It  was  a  real  feast 
for  heart,  mind  and  soul. 

The  spirit  of  the  Conference  created 
a  splendid  atmosphere  of  congenial  fel- 
lowship among  ministers  and  laity.  The 
addresses  and  sermons  were  real  con- 
tributions, not  merely  academic  treatises 
dealing  with  time-honored  platitude. 
There  was  real  food  and  drink — living 
bread — strong  meat  for  matured  men 
and  women. 

Transcending  idealism  is  still  the  very 
fragrance  of  our  liberal  and  liberating 
faith.  Optimism  and  altruism  are  not 
idle  words  among  us ;  nor  has  inspiration 
become  extinct ! 

Essential  religion,  as  the  world  is  be- 
coming to  realize  it  more  and  more,  is 
not  losing  its  influence  in  the  world.  Re- 
ligion (pure  and  undefiled),  as  it  is 
known  to  the  higher  spiritual  conscious- 
ness and  taught  in  the  lives  and  experi- 
ences of  all  great  teachers  and  leaders, 
is  not  losing  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
men,  nor  its  interest  in  human  affairs, 
but,  with  the  rising  of  man  and  with  the 
awakening  of  the  conscious  spiritual  life, 
religion  is  becoming  an  ever-increasing 
power  in  life.  Religion  is  becoming  an 
ever-increasing  regenerative  force  in  so- 
cial progress. 

When  we  shall  have  found  a  truer  in- 
terpretation of  the  natural  simplicity 
and  simple  naturalness  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  we  shall  also  have  found  the  key 
to  social  perplexity.  When  we  shall  have 
found  the  true  key  to  man's  higher  spirit- 
ual selfhood,  we  shall  have  entered  upon 
the  path  leading  out  of  darkness  and 
bondage  into  the  light  of  deliverance  and 
freedom. 


Is  not  this  the  purpose  of  religion? 
Does  not  religion  rest  upon  the  conscious 
realization  of  divine  possibility  within 
the  human  soul?  Is  not  religion  the 
precious  fragrance  of  the  unfolding  inner 
life  consecrated  to  all  that  is  good  and 
true,  to  all  that  is  purifying,  beautifying 
and  ennobling? 

Of  course,  we  expect  such  a  definition 
of  religion  from  the  prophet-preachers 
of  our  liberal  faith,  who  hope  to  lead 
Israel  out  of  the  bondage  of  pagan  shad- 
ow and  idolatry,  perversion  and  corrup- 
tion into  the  higher  joys  of  the  higher 
liberty.  But  is  not  the  same  true  of  edu- 
cators, publicists,  sociologists,  scientists 
and  reformers  of  all  schools  ?  Is  not  the 
same  true  of  that  noble  army  of  men  and 
women  wrestling  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  society?  Men  and  women  who 
are  working  herocially  to  remove  social 
and  economic  causes  of  sin,  crime,  pov- 
erty, etc;  who  are  seeking  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  toiling  and  suffering 
masses  by  bettering  the  industrial  and 
moral,  the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment and  soil  in  which  humanity  may 
bring  forth  higher  and  better  fruit  of 
life. 

Is  not  this  the  purpose  and  mission  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ?  Is  not  this  the  mis- 
sion of  his  church  ?  Is  not  this  the  work 
of  his  disciples — of  the  true  Christian 
minister? 

What  lies  behind  all  of  the  great  social 
and  civic  reforms  of  our  day?  What  is 
the  dynamic  force  working  for  social  jus- 
tice and  righteousness  ?  What  is  the  all- 
compelling  power  which  begets  faith  and 
hope  within  the  human  heart,  which  stirs 
human  souls  to  noblest  action  of  self- 
sacrifice? 

It  is  a  fundamental  spiritual  impulse. 
It  is  an  ever-deepening  love.  It  is  an 
ever-enlarging  sense  of  justice.  It  is  the 
glorious  light  of  living  faith.  It  is  the 
holy  fire  of  noblest  consecration  of  the 
highest  spiritual  consciousness.  It  is  re- 
ligion as  we  know  it,  as  we  love  it,  and 
proclaim  it. 

Unto  this  realization  of  the  highest 
truth  of  life  and  religion  the  Conference 
have  rich  witness.  Upon  the  altar  of 
world-service  we  laid  our  offers  of  sac- 
rifice that  light  and  peace,  that  truth  and 
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justice,  that  love  and  wisdom  may  become 
established  upon  earth  and  among  men. 
Let  us  walk  by  the  light  of  our  blessed 
faith,  going  forward  and  upward,  going 
man-ward  and  God-ward. 


Evolution  and  Immortality. 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 

Evolution  has  nothing  to  say  about 
immortality.  Its  apparent  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce a  being  who  will  not  question  it. 
The  basis  of  faith  in  the  continuity  of  life 
is  in  the  man  himself,  and  not  in  some 
scientific  proof  of  it.  This  is  not  desir- 
able even  if  it  were  possible.  Another 
world  clearly  projected  upon  the  horizon 
of  our  little  world  would  lead  many  to 
neglect  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
present,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  senti- 
mental form  of  religion.  The  hymns  our 
fathers  sang; 

"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 
And  cast  a  wishful  eye;" 

that  versified  wish  to  be  forever 

"Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end." 

or  that  more  modern  one, 

"O  to  be  over  yonder" 

are  neither  good  religion  nor  do  they 
express  healthful  life.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  abiding  faith  in  a  life  to  come,  we 
must  win  it  by  believing  in  the  life  that 
now  is ;  in  the  worth  of  convictions  and 
deeds;  in  humaji  progress  and  knowl- 
edge and  in  some  rational  purpose  be- 
hind  all  things. 

I. 

"No  demonstration,  but  a  hope,"  is  the 
modern  saying  about  a  life  to  come. 
Evolution  strengthens  that ;  no  demon- 
stration, but  an  inference,  and  this  puts 
ns  side  by  side  with  modern  science.  It 
rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  and  of  a  universal 
law  of  causation.  These  are  not  self- 
evident  truths,  nor  can  they,  strictly 
speaking,  be  demonstrated.  Huxley  says 
they  are  accepted  "by  a  great  act  of 
faith."  They  furnish  the  scientist  a 
working  basis.  Progress  in  knowledge  is 
possible,  and  the  universe  becomes  intel- 
ligible.    A  cine  is  found  and  as  we  go 


on,  door  after  door  is  opened,  and  fact 
after  fact  fits  as  into  a  plan.  So  here, 
immortality  is  an  inference  from  the  past 
history  of  the  race.  Unless  there  be 
another  stage  of  developing  life,  the  life 
that  now  is  cannot  be  explained,  cannot 
be  justified,  cannot  be  defended.  The 
stage  of  the  process  now  reached  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  a  clear,  legal,  logical 
and  reasonable  inference,  more  reason- 
able and  logical  than  has  ever  before 
been  made  possible  by  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  Ave  live. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  story  of  human 
evolution  is  so  amazing  in  its  details  as 
to  buttress  faith  in  a  life  to  come  at 
every  point.  In  the  face  of  our  own  past 
history  it  is  not  wise  to  doubt ;  so  much 
of  the  marvelous  is  in  that  history  that 
we  should  not  marvel  at  the  fact  that  it 
clearly  foreshadows  a  higher  stage  of 
life.  Can  life  bridge  the  gulf  of  death? 
It  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  antlered 
deer  in  our  forest  and  the  headless  mol- 
lusk  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  seas; 
it  bridged  the  chasm  between  the  mon- 
sters in  their  prime  and  the  human 
race ;  between  the  instinct  of  the  animal 
and  the  self-directing  power  of  the  man. 
If  one  could  have  watched  the  long  pro- 
cess; if  one  could  say,  as  Wisdom  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  of  God,  "I  was  by 
him  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  and  I 
was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth  ;"  if  one  had 
been  present  with  merely  human  powers 
and  unlimited  years,  he  would  have  said 
again  and  again.  "This  is  the  end;  there 
can  be  no  higher  stage."  Such  seeming 
impossibilities  would  have  appeared  as 
to  confound  all  expectation.  Shall  we 
then  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  being 
who  has  come  by  such  an  upward  path 
cannot  leap  over  the  grave  .' 

The  simple  cells  became  two  cells  by 
division,  and  the  process  went  on  to  a 
complexity  of  cells  in  an  organism;  a 
low  form  of  life  became  a  finer  and 
higher  form;  the  fish  became  a  bird;  the 
reptile  a  mammal  :  the  mammal  a  think- 
ing man.  and  the  thinking  man  became 
a  moral  man.  saying.  "I  ought"  and  "I 
ought  not,"  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the 
Life  which  created  him,  and  before  some 
One  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  What 
did  it  all  mean?    What  does  it  signify? 
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The  ascent  of  life ;  life  added  to  life ; 
life  expanding,  climbing-,  reaching 
higher  and  higher  stages.  May  there  not 
be  a  still  higher  stage?  May  not  mortal 
man  become  immortal"?  Slowly,  step  by 
step,  life  has  taken  on  higher  values.  Is 
there  no  tendency  to  preserve  these 
values  and  to  save  the  long  process  of 
evolving  life  from  ending  futility,  abort- 
ively ? 

For  this  is  the  dilemma :  either  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  process  of  evolution  on 
another  shore,  or  the  movement  by  which 
the  Eternal  Energy  wrought  through 
ages  to  produce  man  breaks  down  at  the 
gates  of  the  grave,  leaving  an  unfinished 
product.  This  means  a  failure  long 
drawn  out, — a  progressive  catastrophe 
that  might  be  set  to  slow  music  with 
Poe's  harrowing  verses  to  interpret  it, 
ending  thus : 

"And   the   angels,  uprising,   unveiling,   proclaim 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  Man, 
And  the  hero  the  conqueror,  Worm." 

It  is  utterly  unthinkable;  it  is  the 
failure  of  a  great  world-process  carried 
up  almost  to  achievement,  but  culminat- 
ing in  an  unfinished,  inconsequent  and 
abortive  product.  This  is  an  astounding 
condition  that,  if  we  believed  it  a  reality, 
would  draw  the  very  color  from  the 
skies  and  wither  the  bloom  and  beauty 
of  the  world. 

II. 

But  what  place  has  death  in  the 
economy  of  life  ?  Evolution  takes  no  ac- 
count of  death  save  as  degeneration,  de- 
terioration, the  dropping  out  of  the  vast 
procession  of  life  by  lapse  of  purpose  or 
failure  of  will.  Life  energy  may  run 
down  into  chemism,  but  that  does  not 
touch  the  ego — the  essence  back  of  the 
vital  beating  of  the  heart.  It  is  but 
change,  readjustment,  the  end  of  one 
stage  of  evolving  life,  the  beginning  of 
another.  Death  has  been  in  the  whole 
long  uplift,  and  the  movement  has  not 
halted  while  the  crust  of  the  earth  be- 
came the  sepulchre  of  extinct  races.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  next  stage  of  life 
for  many  is  one  in  which  he  will  be  free 
from  the  encumbrance  of  matter. 

Recall  Bergson's  interpretation  :  "Life 
is  an  effort  to  mount  the  incline  which 
matter  descends"  —  to  escape  from  the 
gravitation  downwards  to  decay.    It  is  in 


its  nature  aspiring,  restless,  unsatisfied, 
"always  going  ahead."  Bergson  says,  "a 
struggle  upward.''  It  is  psychical  or 
psychological  in  its  order  and  is  con- 
cerned with  death  only  so  far  as  it  in- 
volves the  preservation  of  identity.  The 
movement  is  toward  a  free  life  of  the 
spirit,  and  if  the  "vital  current"  is  to 
be  freed  from  its  "load  of  matter,"  then 
the  ego,  the  I,  the  Me,  wants  to  keep 
track  of  itself. 

I  am  made  to  love  life,  and  I  feel  as 
Tennyson  did  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
said  that  if  his  individuality  was  not  to 
endure,  he  would  consider  that  "a  liberty 
had  been  taken  from  him." 

Now,  this  struggle  upward,  this  cease- 
less march  onward,  this  life  of 

"Effort   and   expectation   and  desire, 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be" — 

this  struggle  to  know,  to  be  intelligent, 
to  curb  the  passions,  to  train  the  will,  to 
rectify  that  which  is  unbalanced,  to 
secure  growth  and  not  degenerate — this 
is  a  movement  quite  apart  from  formal 
religion ;  it  belongs  to  us  all,  and  goes 
on  unceasingly  under  the  surface  of  our 
common  days.  It  is  an  evolution  that 
only  succeeds  fully  when  the  physical 
is  finally  dropped  and  the  psyche  within 
takes  wing. 

Only  then  do  we  reach  the  higher 
stage  of  the  long  process  of  unfolding. 

But  if  not — if  we  are  extinguished — 
turned  out  as  an  electric  light  is  when 
the  current  is  cut  off,  then  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  human  life  resolved  into  a 
great  and  arduous  preparation  for  some- 
thing that  never  takes  place.  Life  is  a 
school ;  is  it  only  to  graduate  us  into 
the  tomb  ?  No  !  No  !  Whatever  reasons 
there  are  for  man's  existence  here,  all  re- 
main to  assure  us  of  existence  hereafter. 

The  movement  toward  some  great 
event  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
notion  of  resurrections;  of  opening 
graves  and  reanimated  bodies.  The  soul 
is  the  permanent  factor  and  can  dis- 
pense with  the  body.  It  learns  its  first 
lessons  through  the  body,  but  presently 
that  once  quick  and  responsive  servant 
of  the  mind  grows  old  and  decrepit ; 
it  becomes  a  clog  and  a  hindrance  and 
is  left  behind. 

This  framework  of  matter:  these 
limited   sense    relations;     this   brief   ex- 
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istence  in  a  world  of  matter,  all  is  but 
scaffolding  wherewith  to  build  the  soul 
into  power.  The  physical  perishes;  the 
psychical  endures ;  the  body  drops  away ; 
the  soul  goes  on,  able  to  exist  without  its 
material  form. 

III. 

Two  or  three  lines  of  experience  seem 
to  confirm  this  view.  One  is  our  recoil 
from  the  thought  of  ceasing  to  be.  This 
is  specially  marked  as  old  age  comes  on. 
One  asked  William  James  "if  he  be- 
lieved in  personal  immortality."  "Never 
keenly,"  he  replied,  "but  more  and  more 
as  I  grow  old."  So  in  his  later  years 
Huxley  expressed  surprise  at  "a  grow- 
ing repugnance  to  the  thought  of  ex- 
tinction." With  Professor  James  his 
feeling  was  that  he  was  "just  getting  fit 
to  live." 

It  is  a  common  feeling;  we  all  share 
it ;  we  find  our  best  days  as  we  begin 
to  acquire  wisdom  and  to  prize  knowl- 
edge and  virtue.  As  the  hair  whitens 
and  grows  thin  on  our  temples,  we  ap- 
prehend ourselves  more  fully  as  souls. 

The  other  experience  is  less  common, 
but  is  not  abnormal,  nor,  do  I  think, 
misleading.  It ,  is  a  sense  of  what  we 
may  call  the  timelessness  of  the  psychical 
life.  The  soul  has  no  sense  of  age.  At 
a   time   when   he   was   planning   to   sail 

"...  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths  of  all 
the  Western  stars," 

Tennyson  makes  Ulysses  say,  "This  grey 
spirit."  It  is  a  false  note  and  what 
follows  clearly  corrects  it : 

"This  grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star," 

is  a  spirit  not  conscious  of  age;  of  weak- 
ening will  or  flagging  purpose.  His  head 
is  grey,  but  the  real  Ulysses  has  no  sense 
of   age. 

Whether  we  feel  this  or  not  depends 
on  how  fully  we  have  lived  our  real  self. 
I  am  qo1  disposed  to  make  much  of  this, 
but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  soul  no  more 
grows  old  than  God  does.  Life  from  the 
view-point  of  the  body  is  always  resolv- 
ing itself  into  dust.  Bu1  if  to  ns  there 
is  a  real  essence  other  than  the  vital  beat 
of  the  heart,  then  life  means  immortal 
youth. 

This  sense  of  the  timeless  mi  Inn 
of  the  ego  is  an  achievement.     It  is  not 


merely  the  fruit  of  years,  but  of  effort; 
of  endeavor ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  strug- 
gle to  exist  carried  up  to  the  highest 
level  of  life.  And  then  one  looks  out 
serenely  upon  both  life  and  death.  It  is 
the  end  or  aim  of  the  whole  evolutionary 
process. 

Maeterlinck  has  a  fine  picture  of  an 
old  man  at  evening  in  his  arm  chair  with 
his  light  by  his  side,  "sitting  with  bent 
head  in  presence  of  his  soul  and  his 
destiny."  I  would  not  put  it  so.  It  is 
the  soul  that  sees  the  evening  light  and 
the  bent  head;  that  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  destiny,  aware  of  flagging 
powers  and  watching  them  with  serenity. 
The  soul  is  not  failing;  it  is  not  old;  it 
is  the  spectator  of  decay,  the  quiet, 
placid  "looker-on  in  Venice,"  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  evolving  life. 

This  is  what  evolution  means.  We  are 
here  incomplete,  but  we  are  going  on 
evidently.  There  will  be  no  abatement 
of  the  struggle,  but  spirituality  among 
men  will  be  continually  augmented  and 
life  lifted  up  to  higher  planes,  and  we 
will  be  driven  to  look  beyond  the  natural 
end  and  seek,  as  Eucken  says,  "a  mean- 
ing for  the  world  not  so  much  in  itself 
as  in  its  connections.  This  life  becomes 
a  link  in  a  more  extended  chain,"  and 
what  is  next  is  hidden  from  our  eyes. 


Among  the  Redwoods. 

Far  off  the  massive  portals  of  the  wood, 

Buttressed  with  shadow,  misty-blue,  serene, 
Waited  my  coming.     Speedily  I  stood 

Where    the    dun    wall    rose    roofed    in    plumy 
green. 
Dare    one    go    in? — Glance    backward,    dusk    as 

night 
Each    column,    fringed    with    sprays    of    amber 
light. 

Let  me  along  this  fallen  bole,  at  rest, 

Turn  to  the  cool,  dim  roof  my  glowing  face, 

Delicious  dark  on  weary  eyelids  prest ! 
Enormous  solitude  of  silent  space, 

But  for  a  low  and  thunderous  ocean  sound, 

Too   far  to  hear,  felt   thrilling  through   the 
ground. 

No  stir  nor  call  the  sacred  hush  profanes; 
Save  when  from  some  bare  tree  top,  far  on 
high 
Fierce  disputations  of  the  clamoring  cranes 

Fall   muffled,  as  from  out  the  upper  sky. 
So  still,  one  dreads  to  wake  the  dreaming  air, 
Breaks  a  twig  softly,  moves  the  foot  with  care. 
. — Edirard  Haul  and  Sill. 


Condemn  the  fault  and  not  the  actor  of  it. 
Shdke&pea/ri . 
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My  Helen  Keller  Sermon. 

By  Henry  Sterring. 

The  visit  of  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macey,  to  California,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  numberless  ser- 
mons and  editorials  whose  general  tone 
is  eulogistic  of  her  genius  and  of  Mrs. 
Macey's.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  usual, 
the  public  missed  the  true  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  matter,  and  so  with  no 
apology  for  differing  from  the  majority 
I  present  another  point  of  view. 

If  we  assume,  a  priori,  a  superlative 
genius  in  Helen  Keller's  mentality,  her 
accomplishment,  which,  considering  her 
sore  disabilities  is  great  and  remarkable, 
is  of  less  value  to  the  normal,  average 
young  woman  or  youth.  Now,  great 
Thomas  Edison  himself  is  authority  for 
the  dictum  that  "while  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  genius,  it  is  at  any  rate 
only  one  per  cent  inspiration,  while 
ninety-nine  per  cent  is  perspiration." 

A  fact  that  few  people  know  or  rea- 
lize, and  which  I  have  not  seen  brought 
out  in  any  of  the  current  comments,  is 
this:  that  Laura  Bridgman,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
plan  for  whose  redemption  and  educa- 
tion was  worked  out  by  the  great  Uni- 
tarian philanthropist,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  was  the  first  person  in  all  the 
countless  centuries  of  human  history 
who,  being  both  blind  and  deaf  from 
childhood,  wTas  still  educated  an  re- 
deemed to  a  useful  and  happy  life.  As 
I  listened  to  Mrs.  Macey's  account  of 
how  the  seven-year-old  child  Helen, 
even  before  she  had  a  teacher,  had 
signs  for  her  wants  and  exhibited  a  great 
and  thoughtful  curiosity  about  all  her 
surroundings,  thinking  though  she  had 
no  words,  and  had  established  much  com- 
munication with  her  family,  I  realized 
as  never  before  that  in  most  of  the  num- 
berless previous  cases  of  such  misfor- 
tune the  active  human  mind  had  need- 
ed only  such  a  lover  and  servant  of 
God  as  was  Dr.  Howe,  to  make  it  a  mem- 
ber of  mankind's  life  of  knowledge  and 
intellectuality  and  companionship  and 
happiness.  And  then  what  is  borne  in 
upon  one  is  the  realization  of  another 
of  the  overwhelming  tragedies  of  hu- 
manity's past,  which  might  have  long 


ago  been  remedied  but  for  the  slackness 
and  carelessness  of  conduct  of  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  For  such  unfortu- 
utmost  simplicity,  "Well,  I  suppose  that 
nates  must  generally  have  exhibited  in- 
trinsic mind,  and  that  during  all  of  our 
past  no  intelligent  man  had  before 
taken  the  thought  and  trouble  to  in- 
vent ways  of  getting  into  communica- 
tion with  such  minds,  is  astounding. 
But  yet,  if,  during  the  age  of  Pericles 
or  another  of  the  many  historic  centu- 
ries of  Greece,  such  unfortunates  had 
been  educated,  we  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  records  of  such  persons.  I 
hold  it- a  signal  honor  for  the  heart  and 
devotion  of  Unitarianism  that  our  Dr. 
Howe  should  be  the  leader  in  this  work. 
A  few  days  before  Helen  Keller,  I  had 
heard  Rev.  Mr.  Dutton  in  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  San  Francisco  give  a 
sermon  entitled  "The  Affirmative  Life," 
urging  his  hearers  to  realize  the  duty 
of  actively  meeting  the  challenges  that 
each  day  brings  us.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
calls  it  the  strenuous  life.  I  choose  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  "doing  life,"  remem- 
bering Longfellow's  "Psalm."  Now, 
what  Dr.  Howe  and  Helen  Keller  ex- 
emplify is  the  "doing  life."  The  im- 
portant difference  between  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  you  and  me  is  just  this,  to  put 
it  in  a  homely  illustration :  Say  I  am 
reading  a  book  by  a  great  English  nov- 
elist and  my  curiosity  is  aroused  to 
know,  when  she  speaks  in  a  descriptive 
passage  of  the  lime-tree,  what  tree  it 
may  be  which  in  England  is  so  called ; 
or  I  may  wish  that  I  knew  more  of  some 
name  in  English  religious  history  that 
she  meiitions ;  but  although  these  things 
may,  for  me,  be  the  most  important  in 
that  novel,  I  easily  go  on  with  the 
story  and  the  satisfying  of  my  intellec- 
tual curiosity  is  postponed,  which  gen- 
erally means  never  done.  But  when 
Helen  Keller's  intellectual  curiosity  has 
been  aroused,  she  has  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  knowledge  and  satisfy 
that  question  of  her  mind.  Her  accom- 
plishment comes  from  hard,  hard  work 
— infinitely  harder  work  than  you  or  I 
would  be  obliged  to  do  to  accomplish 
creditable  results.  It  is  "ninety-nine 
per  cent  perspiration." 
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Well,  realizing  of  what  value  this 
teaching  and  view  would  have  been  to 
myself  in  more  youthful  years,  I  wish 
that  I  might  do  this  for  my  young 
friends  to  save  them  from  days  and 
years  of  discouragement  —  have  made 
and  present  them  with  a  miniature  me- 
dallion, on  one  side  of  which  was  the 
face  and  name  of  Helen  Keller  and  on 
the  other  the  device  "You  can  succeed." 
Of  the  accomplishment  of  genius,  even, 
ninety-nine  per  cent  is  due  to  work. 
Helen  Keller,  whether  we  read  her  fine 
little  book  on  optimism  or  reflect  on 
her  life  and  draw  our  own  arguments 
therefrom,  has  furnished  her  generation 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  lessons  in 
optimism  that  mankind  could  have. 
"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait."' 


A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Sir  Hubert 
Herkomer.  who  died  recently.  As  soon 
as  he  had  made  his  way  in  this  country, 
he  asked  his  old  father  to  stay  with 
him  at  his  country  house.  Finding  him- 
self with  leisure  in  his  son's  residence, 
the  father  took. up  his  clay  modelling 
again.  On  account  of  his  age  his  work 
showed  signs  of  imperfection,  so  when 
he  retired  for  the  night  his  son  would 
go  into  the  studio,  take  his  father's 
work,  and  make  it  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible with  his  own  master  hand.  When 
his  parent  came  down  in  the  morning, 
lie  would  gaze  with  joy  upon  the  work, 
rub  his  hands,  and  say.  "Ha !  I  can  do 
as  well  as  ever  I  did." 


The  True  Imperialism. 

Here,   where   the  tide  of  conquest   rolls 
Against  the  distant  golden  shore, 

The  starved  and  stunted  human  souls 
Are  with  us  more  and  more. 

Vain   is  your  Science,  vain  your  Art. 

Your   triumphs  and  your  glories  vain, 
TO    feed   the   hunger  of  tlieir   heart 

Am. I    famine   of   tlieir  brain. 

Your  savage  deserts  howling  near, 

Your  wastes  of  ign/ ranee,  vice  and  shame- 
Is  there  do  room  for  victories  here, 

No  field  for  deeds  of  fame? 

Arise  and  conquer  while  ye  can 

The  foe  that    in  your  midst   resides, 
And   build   within   the   mind   of  Man 

The   Empire  that   abides. 

— William  Watson. 


The  Finding  of  Wisdom. 

By  Eev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 
(Abstract  from  recent  sermon.) 

"In  the  text  quoted  from  Proverbs  are 
three  distinct  senses  in  which  the  word 
wisdom  is  used. 

"First,  wisdom  is  used  as  the  guide  of 
conduct,  the  discretion  which  life  teaches 
— or  should  teach — common  sense, 
worldly  wisdom. 

"But  there  is  a  deeper  thought  in  the 
word.  Wisdom  is  looked  upon  as  iden- 
tical with  the  law  of  God,  a  guide  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  feet,  a  guide  for 
thought  as  well  as  for  conduct. 

"The  third  and  further  step  shows 
wisdom  clothed  in  personal  attributes 
which  make  it  divine,  and  when  we  have 
grasped  this  thought  we  see  that  men 
needed  not  rescue,  but  revelation,  in- 
spiration. They  wanted  to  have  God 
made  plain. 

"Imagine,  if  you  can,  all  men  near- 
sighted, never  having  seen  a  star,  and 
then  the  world  coming  into  possession  of 
the  telescope,  revealing  the  new  heavens. 

"This  is  just  what  happened  in  Jesus 
Christ.  God  was  made  plain  in  terms  of 
a  human  life.  That  was  the  lens  through 
which  God  showed  Himself  to  the  eye 
that  searched  for  Him. 

"To  give  this  thought  greater  emphasis 
is  the  motive  of  modern  religion.  And 
to  show  that  God  is  found  in  every  hu- 
man life  is  to  raise  democracy  to  its 
spiritual  level. 

"To  find  the  life  of  God  in  men — that 
is  wisdom.  All  other  gain  is  loss  com- 
pared to  this,  for  to  love  men  is  to  enter 
into  new  life. 

"To  be  in  the  midst  of  the  Avonderful 
years,  and  yet  not  know  Him  who  gives 
them  meaning;  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  humanity  and  yet  not  know 
Him  in  that  humanity,  is  to  miss  wis- 
dom. 

"No  knowledge  of  tradition  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  and  no  delight  in  abstract 
knowledge  can  take  its  place  —  our  de- 
light must  be  in  the  sons  of  men." 


The  man  who  has  begun  to  live  more 
seriously  within,  begins  to  live  more 
simply   without. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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Opportunity  in  Passing  Hours. 

(From  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Times.) 

In  a  masterly  sermon  filled  with  in- 
spiring thoughts,  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers 
yesterday  at  the  Boylston  Avenue  Uni- 
tarian Church  urged  his  congregation 
to  spend  less  thought  on  the  past  or 
future,  and  more  on  the  present.  "What 
if  there  be  no  future  life?  Pitch  this 
life  high,"  was  his  theme,  taken  from 
the  text,  "Master,  what  must  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?  Keep  the  com- 
mandments."   Dr.  Powers  said  in  part : 

"In  this  sermon  theme  is  to  be  found 
the  very  essence  of  Unitarianism  and 
the  cause  for  its  being  among  the  mul- 
titudinous array  of  sects  in  religion. 
My  own  attitude  is  well  phrased  in  a 
recent  editorial :  'But  there  is  one  ques- 
tion which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  fails 
to  enter,  at  recurring  periods,  the  mind 
of  any  human  being  with  even  a  modi- 
cum of  intelligence  and  the  power  to 
think.' 

"The  great  question  for  the  most  of 
us  is  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  our 
continued  existence,  the  meaning  of  the 
scheme  which  included  in  its  borders 
our  tiny  existences,  our  microscopic  ef- 
forts and  wills. 

"What  does  the  little  problem  of  your 
coming  hither  matter  in  contrast  to  the 
great  marvel  and  mysteries  which  are 
strewn  at  your  feet  and  which  you  take 
for  granted  with  the  commonplace 
which  is  granted  to  customary  things  .' 

"The  great,  the  vital  point  is,  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  mystery 
which  we  call  life?  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  insure  that  the  'vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame'  shall  burn  clear  and 
bright  during  the  course  of  its  tenantry 
of  your  body? 

"That  is  the  really  vital  question.  All 
one  is  sure  of  is  this  golden  present 
hour :  that  is  ours  and  that  alone  to  do 
what  we  will  with.  In  it  are  all  the 
potencies  of  life,  all  the  power,  all  the 
joys,  all  the  glories,  all  the  divinities; 
it  is  a  golden  hour.  Why  not  make  it 
so  and  keep  it  so  not  alone  for  our- 
selves but  for  everyone  who  comes  with- 
in the  radius  of  our  orbit  of  life  ?  This 
is  the  essence    of  life,    the    secret    of 


power  and  achievement,  the  key  to  hap- 
piness, to  progress,  to  all  that  is  worth 
while ;  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  in- 
junction of  Jesus,  if  you  would  inherit 
the  life  that  is  really  eternal  just  keep 
the  commandments  of  life  here  and  now. 
then  you  will  know  in  yourself  what 
life  is  and  you  will  have  no  doubts  and 
questions  and  anxieties  about  it  at  all. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  teaching  of  Uni- 
tarianism ;  immortality  is  a  present  pos- 
session of  every  one  of  us ;  we  are  now 
immortal  and  living  among  the  immor- 
tals and  it  is  our  joy  and  our  power 
to  live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
possibilities. 

"And  what  those  vast  possibilities  are 
we  are  having  revealed  to  us  by  the 
mystic  touch  of  modern  psychology  in 
the  realm  of  the  subconscious  mind. 
There  are  powers,  energies,  latent  ca- 
pacities, mental  heavens,  moral  treas- 
ures, spiritual  outlooks,  physical 
achievements,  that  can  be  ours  if  we 
will  but  reach  out  hour  by  hour  into 
this  unexplored  and  uncaptured  domain 
of  our  own  self. 

"But  the  thought  for  us  all  must  be 
clear.  Each  one  of  us  is  the  bearer  for 
a  microscopic  lifetime  of  the  heavenly 
flame  of  life,  of  personality,  of  indi- 
viduality. We  are  a  link  between  two 
eternities,  the  past  and  the  future ; 
where  we  came  from  we  do  not  know 
must  about;  whither  we  are  journeying 
we  glimpse  but  little.  But  we  do  know 
that  this  microscopic  segment  of  life 
is  crammed  with  all  the  divinities  and 
all  the  potencies  and  all  the  sublimities 
of  endless  life;  so  much  so  that  the 
more  we  open  our  souls  to  it  the  larger 
shall  be  our  measure  of  power  and  of 
happiness ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  surpass- 
ingly worth  the  while  to  have  lived  and 
loved  and  worked  to  the  full  measure  of 
our  capacity  even  if  the  candle  be 
snuffed  out  forever  at  the  end  of  the 
earthly  journey. 

"We  have  had  two  fine  illustrations  of 
what  I  mean  in  our  midst  this  week. 
First,  that  wonderful  play,  'The  Blue 
Bird.'  In  the  scene  entitled  'The  Land 
of  Happiness'  Light  explains  to  the 
wondering  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  that  these 
are  Joys,  that  she  knows  them  all,  and 
that  there  are  many  more  Happinesses 
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on  earth  than  people  think,  but  most 
men  do  not  discover  them. 

"One  by  one  they  troop  in  and  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  Happiness  of  Be- 
ing Well,  The  Happiness  of  Pure  Air, 
The  Happiness  of  Summer  Hours,  The 
Happiness  of  Spring,  The  Happiness  of 
Sunset.  The  Happiness  of  Rain,  The 
Happiness  of  the  Winter  Fire,  and,  best 
of  all.  The  Happiness  of  Innocent 
Thoughts.  Then  the  great  Joys  come 
trooping  in — The  Golden  Jov  of  Being 
Just,  The  Joy  of  Being  Good,  The  Joy 
of  Thinking,  The  Joy  of  Understanding, 
The  Joy  of  Seeing  What  Is  Beautiful, 
and  in  the  distance  is  the  Joy  of  Loving ; 
and  then  is  revealed  the  greatest  Joy 
of  all.  The  Joy  of  Mother  Love. 

"The  best  thing  about  all  these  is  that 
they  are  as  free  as  the  air  and  can 
easily  become  the  possession  of  us  all. 
They  are  not  bounded  by  sect  or  creed, 
race  or  color,  wise  or  ignorant.  They 
are  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and 
character;  they  are  possessions  of  the 
soul  and  no  limit  and  no  price  can  be 
put  on  such  possessions.  They  are  open 
to  any  child  anywhere,  and,  like  the 
sunshine,  are  all-pervasive. 

"Then,  second,  the  grand  operas  re- 
vealed to  us  by  great  artists  of  song. 
Life  is  brief  and  flitting;  but  oh,  the 
glory  and  sublimity  of  harmony  that 
has  been  evolved  by  the  human  soul 
in  its  brief  career  between  two  eter- 
nities! Life  is  abundantly  worth  the 
struggle  just  for  the. Joy  of  Song  that 
wells  out  of  the  soul  of  the  universe 
through  our  human  souls  to  lift  and 
bless. 

"Hath  man  no  second  life?  Pitch  this 
one  high!  Sits  there  no  judge  in 
Heaven,  our  sin  to  see?  More  strictly, 
then,  the  inward  judge  obey. 

"Within  this  larger  self  of  ours  there 
are  capacities,  there  are  latent  powers, 
there  are  resources  for  living  which  we 
can  easily  command  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature  God 
has  given  into  our  keeping.  Resources 
of  courage,  resources  of  confidence,  re- 
sources of  resistance,  resources  of  hap- 
piness, immense,  immeasurable  re- 
sources of  force,  of  mental  force,  spirit  - 
mil  force,  personal  force,  and  then 
others  that  lie  out  beyond  anything  we 
have  yet  conquered  that  could  be  ours 


if  we  would  but  reach  out  into  this  un- 
explored, uncaptured  domain  of  our 
self;  and  Professor  James  tells  us  that 
these  can  be  made  available  to  us  under 
the  touch  of  energy-releasing  ideas. 

"And  this  is  what  Unitarianism  has 
consistently  stood  for — the  development 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  heart  and 
mind  and  character,  here  and  now,  as 
the  best  preparation  we  can  possibly 
make  for  whatever  may  await  us  or  be 
revealed  to  us  the  next  hour  in  the 
journey  of  life." 


American  Youth. 

Dr.  Starr  Jordan,  principal  of  the  fa- 
mous Stanford  University  in  California, 
who  is  now  on  this  side,  has  been  giving 
"Great  Thoughts"  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  the  youths  of  America. 
"It  always  appears  to  me,"  he  said, 
"that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  youth  is  opportunity.  Now, 
in  America,  youth  is  afforded  every  op- 
portunity— far  more,  I  imagine,  than  is 
the  case  in  England.  For  instance,  we 
have  ten  times  as  many  universities  as 
you  have ;  even  California,  with  only 
two  millions  of  population,  has  seven  I 
thousand  five  hundred  students  in  the 
universities;  that  is  a  higher  average 
than  at  any  other  university  in  the  \ 
States.  Well,  this  is  affecting  the  whole 
lives  and  prospects  of  our  youths.  They 
are  better  trained  for  life  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  they  are  being  shown  the  way  of  | 
life  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  The  State  pays  for  all  tuition  | 
and  no  one  is  deprived  of  a  university 
education,  therefore  talent  and  inborn 
genius  is  not  thwarted  in  America  as  it 
only  too  often  is  in  the  older  countries,  ij 

Broadly  speaking,  the  L^nited  States  I 
universities  do  not  retain  the  idle,  in-  j 
competent,  or  dissipated  men;  they  ex-  I 
pel  no  less  than  five  thousand  students 
every   year,    one-third   of  this   number 
consisting  of  rich  incompetents.     "Our 
rich  people's  children."  said  Dr.  Jordan. 
"are   sometimes  very  undesirable,   and 
that    is    absolutely    against    the    whole 
spirit  and  genius  of  America.     On  the 
other  hand,  we  regard  it  as  a  national 
misfortune  when  any  man  who  ought  to 
he  educated  goes  through  life  untrained. 
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It  is  possible  for  every  man  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  university  by  manual 
labor  on  farms  or  waiting  in  hotels  or 
steamboats  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  many  of  our  young  students 
do  this."  The  gilded  youth  of  America 
is.  added  Dr.  Jordan,  like  the  apple — 
"rotten  at  the  core  and  quite  beyond 
hope  and  reclamation." — Christian  Life. 


Dr.  Wallace  on  Divine  Creation. 

The  death  of  Alfred  "Wallace,  co-dis- 
coverer (along  with  Charles  Darwin)  of 
natural     selection,     recalls     the     words 
which  he  uttered  in  January  last  in  an 
interview  with   a   representative  of  the 
Morning  Post.    He  said :  "Darwin  never 
resented    opposition,    yet    he    was    very 
much  disturbed  when  I  hinted  to  him 
that  there  were  other  forces  at  work  in 
Nature  besides  mechanical  and  chemical 
ones.     With  wonderful  skill  Darwin  in 
his  'Descent  of  Man'  tries  to  explain  that 
not  only  has  man's  body  descended  from 
animal  bodies  of  a  lower  type,  but  that 
man's  mind  also  is  a  mere  development 
of  the  mind  of  humble  progenitors.  There 
part  company  with  him.   I  maintain  that 
there  are  things  connected  with  man's 
mental   powers  that   cannot   have   been 
developed  in  this  way,  and  that  those 
things  must  have  required  an  influx  from 
a  Higher  Mind.     People  sometimes  say 
to  me:    "That  is  not  science.     You  talk 
of  supernatural   action.'     But  however 
long  you  may  mix  ordinary  matter  you 
Avill  not  get  life  out  of  it,  or  even  any 
sign   of   life.      'Growth'   implies   such   a 
wonderful   series   of   changes,   not   only 
in  the  cells,  but  in  the  atoms  of  which  the 
cells  are  built  up,  and  the  electrons,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  caused 
by  material  and  chemical  forces.   Where 
does  the  force  and  guiding  power  come 
from  to  make  them  assume  such  intricate 
forms   that    a   living  being   is   formed? 
The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that 
the  materialistic  theory  is  unthinkable. 
The  further  we  go,   and  the  more  we 
learn,   the   more   mysterious   everything 
becomes,   and  the  more  it  seems  to  us 
there  is  to  know.     Look  at  the  present 
position  of  our  conceptions  with  regard 
to  atoms  and  the  nature  of  matter  com- 
pared with  what  were  our  theories  years 
ago." 


Mind. 

By  Sadie  C.  McCann. 
Elusive  mind.     The  scientist  has  sought 
'Midst  filament  and  brain  cell  all  in  vain 
For  trace  of  thee.     No  microscope  has  caught 
Thy  image,  yet  thy  mighty  works  are  plain. 

The  stars  in  their  abysmal  depths,  by  thee 
Are  weighed;    their   speed  recorded,   and  their 

light 
Emitted,  measured  in  intensity ; 
And  from  these  wonders  of  the  sidereal  night 
Hast  thou  with  equal  potency  displayed 
Terrestrial  forms,  minute,  through  instrument 
Of  thy  own  fashioning.    Forces  are  arrayed — 
The  face  of  earth  is  changed  at  thy  assent. 

Great  are  thy  works,  yet  must  thou  e'er  remain 
A  mystery  unto  thyself,  nor  find 
One  clue.     Unique,  there  is  no  fact  to  gain, 
For  mind,  unable  seems  to  think  of  mind. 


jfrom  ttje  Churctjea 

Los  Angeles. — The  end  of  a  busy  year 
is  at  hand.  Each  and  every  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  has  done  well,  better 
than  last  year,  and  each  one  sees  how 
next  year's  work  «an  be  better  still. 
The  Sunday-school,  under  its  most  ef- 
ficient superintendent,  has  done  excel- 
lently the  duties  of  each  week  and  has 
done  some  things  that  would  be  an  in- 
spiration anywhere.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Class  has  grown  in  numbers  and 
efficiency.  While  there  have  been 
frolics  and  clean,  wholesome  fun,  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  "Service"  has  been 
their  bedrock. 

One  beautiful  thing  these  young  peo- 
ple are  doing:  They  have  undertaken  to 
raise  the  funds  for  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing the  new  Day  and  Night  Nursery  and 
Milk  Station  which  the  Maternity  Cot- 
tage Association  are  building  on  the  lot 
adjoining  its  present  quarters.  No  bet- 
ter form  of  helpfulness  could  be  devised. 
The  Alliance  have  met  for  work  or 
pleasure  each  week  this  month,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
Aided  by  the  young  people,  they  gave  the 
last  church  supper  and  social  of  the 
season  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  guests.  "It 
was  a  good  supper,  a  very  good  supper," 
and  the  Penny  Social  was  laugh-provok- 
ing in  every  feature.  The  Baby  Show 
was  perhaps  the  most  appreciated  attrac- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  evident  that  when 
those  babies  came  out  as  "grown-ups," 
there  would  be  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentative citizens. 
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Social  Service  meetings  have  been  in- 
teresting, but  purely  local  in  character, 
talks  for  and  against  the  bond  issue, 
about  the  Junior  Protective  Association, 
etc. 

The  church  has  recently  been  present- 
ed with  a  fine  picture,  the  why  and 
wherefor  of  which  is  worth  telling.  In 
his  series  of  sermons  upon  the  "Reform- 
ers," Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin  naturally  spoke 
of  our  great  Unitarian,  Francis  David, 
of  Hungary,  and  told  of  the  splendid 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  town  of 
Torda  in  1896,  when  Hungary  was  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  its  millenial.  Each 
city  was  to  contribute  some  one  thing  of 
greatest  value  in  its  history.  "In  all 
that  thousand  years  Torda  found  nothing 
to  be  so  proud  of  by  nineteenth-century 
estimate  as  her  day-star  proclamation  of 
peace  and  good-will  in  religion."  Their 
greatest  painter  took  for  his  subject 
"Francis  David  Pleading  for  Liberty  and 
Toleration  in  Religion  at  the  Diet  of 
Torda  in  1568." 

A  member  of  the  congregation  was  so 
interested  that  he  sent  to  Budapesth  for 
a  copy.  It  proves  to  be  a  splendid  thing 
and  it  is  to  be  appropriately  framed  and 
hung  on  the  church  walls,  an  inspiration 
to  all.  As  William  C.  Gannett  says  of 
this  picture :  "No  picture  with  greater 
fitness  can  hang  on  the  walls  of  Unitarian 
parish-houses  to  symbolize  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  liberal  faith  has  made  to 
Christianity  than  this  picture  of  David 
at  Torda  in  1568." 

While  Mr.  Hodgin's  sermons  are  deal- 
ing with  men  and  times  of  long  ago,  they 
are  vital  to  the  thinking  men  of  to-day. 
People  stopped  on  the  street  the  next  day 
1"  speak  of  his  wonderful  sermon  on 
"Goethe,  the  Self-Contained :  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Will."  In  this  three-fold 
interpretation  of  evil,  the  speaker  cer- 
tainly "dipped  into  the  fntnre.  far  as 
human  eye  could  see;  saw  the  vision  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 
he."  This  sermon,  it  is  hoped,  will  ap- 
pear in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Pacific 
Unitarian,  or  in  the  proposed  book,  or 
as  a  separate  issue. 


preacher,  but  also  something  of  a  strat- 
egist. The  Bulgin  revival  came  to  take 
the  city  by  storm.  It  was  endorsed  by 
thirty-five  of  the  city's  orthodox  pastors 
and  backed  by  their  more  or  less  united 
congregations,  and  it  w>as  engineered  by 
the  eminent  revivalist  and  his  able  corps 
of  singers  and  advertising  managers. 
While  the  city  was  yet  being  billed  for 
the  event,  Mr.  Bard  stepped  into  the 
arena  with  a  sermon  on  "What  a  Re- 
vival of  Religion  Ought  to  Mean  to 
San  Diego,"  pointing  out  that  it  ought 
to  mean  a  decided  impulse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  highest  unselfishness  and  not 
a  wild  stampede  for  personal  escape  from 
hell  fire.  After  the  meetings  were  begun 
he  went  into  print  in  the  daily  papers 
in  criticism  of  "a  gospel  of  damnation" 
and  characterized  the  movement  as  "an 
appeal  to  the  lowest  emotions."  The  out- 
come has  been  a  great  troubling  of  the 
theological  pools,  a  wide  agitation  of 
thought  and  columns  of  expression  of  it, 
pro  and  con.  Our  liberal  church  has  been 
filled  to  capacity  to  hear  the  comparison 
of  its  teachings  with  that  of  the  revival- 
ist. There  has  been  a  decided  interest 
manifested  in  the  liberal  view  and  some 
affiliation  with  its  body.  There  was  also 
quite  a  marked  modification  of  profes- 
sional revival  methods  and  utterances, — 
more  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  le<s  on 
the  doctrinal  teaching.  Dr.  Bulgin 
abused  the  city  for  its  failure  to  respond 
promptly  to  his  hypnotic  personality, 
making  odious  comparison  of  it  with 
some  Eastern  cities,  where  he  had  got  up 
better  revivals  in  three  days  than  in  San 
Diego  in  three  weeks.  Just  what  Mr. 
Bard  has  had  to  do  with  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  surmise.  But  he  has  never 
been  other  than  kindly  ami  generous  in 
his  utterances,  while  he  has  made  fine  nse 
of  a  special  opportunity.  The  chance  for 
contrast  and  comparison  was  great  and 
one  may  say  without  any  invidious  in- 
tent that  he  struck  while  the  mental  iron 
was  hoi. 


San    Dikgo. — Mr.    Bard    continues    to 
show     himself     not     only     a     capable 


Sax  Francisco. — Mr.  Dutton's  ser- 
mons for  May  were  on  "The  Expanding 
Idea  of  God]"  "The  Energy  of  Faith," 
"Why  Go  to  Church,"  "The  Great  Com- 
mandment.'* and  "A  Modern  Penticost" 
— all  fine,  vigorous  utterances.    It  is  hard 
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to  understand  how  anyone  who  hears  him 
once  can  feel  that  he  can  afford  to  fail  to 
hear  him  whenever  the  possibility  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  Charming  Auxiliary  had  a  fine 
program  on  May  4th,  being  treated  to 
good  music  by  the  Witzel  Trio  and  "A 
Glimpse  Into  the  Thirteenth  Century" 
by  Mrs.  Lillian  Quinn  Stark,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Channing. 

On  May  21st  the  Starr  King  Club  con- 
sidered "The  Church  in  Civic  Life." 

On  May  28th  Judge  J.  E..  Richards 
spoke  to  The  Men's  Club  on  "Orators  of 
the  West,"  selecting  Edward  Dickinson 
Baker  and  Thomas  Starr  King.  His  per- 
sonal reminiscences  were  interesting,  and 
his  sympathy  with  his  subject  made  the 
evening  memorable. 

The  Sunday-school  month  was  marked 
by  a  pleasant  indoors  picnic,  which  took 
the  place  of  a  projected  excursion  by 
reason  of  the  weather,  and  by  a  fare- 
well reception  to  the  superintendent. 
The  last  Sunday  of  the  month  wras  cele- 
brated as  Flower  Sunday,  and  the  school 
joined  with  the  church  in  the  beginning 
of  its  service. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  was 
addressed  at  its  meeting  on  May  11th  by 
Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer  on  "The  Sunday- 
school."  The  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  congregation  of  the  Temple 
Emanu  El  certainly  entitle  their  leader 
to  speak  by  authority.  On  May  25th  Dr. 
James  Eaves  gave  an  insight  into  the 
marvelous  results  of  modern  surgery. 
The  season  of  the  Society  has  been  mem- 
orable for  good  meetings  and  much  sub- 
stantial work.  For  a  time  meetings  will 
cease,  but  the  work  of  relief  and  care 
for  those  dependent  takes  no  vacation. 


The  House  of  God. 

Where  the  great  winds  are  loud  about  the  moors, 
And  the  stars  beacon,  and  the  sun  endures; 
Where  the  armadas  of  the  clouds  set  sail, 
And  lyric  waters  shout  adown  the  dale. 
Where  flowers  make  redoldent  the  vernal  sod, 
Here  is  the  House  of  God! 
In  highways  and  in  byways  of  the  earth, 
Where  there  is  kindliness  and  simple  mirth,  .  .  . 
Where  little  children  smile  and  beck  and  nod, 
Here  is  the  House  of  God! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  the  Delineator. 


g>parfc0 

He  —  I  don't  think  I  would  like  to 
marry  any  girl  unless  I  knew  she  was 
self-sacrificing.  She  —  But  wouldn't 
that  prove  it  ? 

Mr.  Crisscross — Pass  me  the  butter, 
please.  Miss  Fcatherbone—With.  all  my 
heart.  Mr.  Crisscross — Only  the  butter, 
please. — Puck. 

Time  to  Begin,  Anyway — "Mamma,  I 
want  some  water  to  christen  my  doll," 
said  Ethel.  "No,  dear,"  answered  her 
mother  reprovingly ;  "it's  wrong  to  make 
sport  of  such  things."  "Then  I  want 
some  wax  to  waxinate  her.  She's  old 
enough  to  have  something  done." 

Katherine's  uncle  had  come  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  After  the  first  greetings 
were  over  and  he  was  comfortably  seated 
with  little  Katherine  on  his  knee,  he 
asked,  as  uncles  often  do,  if  she  were  "a 
good  little  girl."  "Yes,  but  nobody  knows 
it,"  was  Katherine's  prompt  answer.  — 
Delineator. 

An  Epidemic. — Every  employee  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  required  to  sign  his 
name  in  a  book  on  his  arrival  in  the 
morning,  and  if  late,  must  give  the  rea- 
son therefor.  The  chief  cause  of  tardi- 
ness is  usually  fog,  and  the  first  man 
to  arrive  writes  "fog"  opposite  his  name 
and  those  who  follow  write  "ditto."  The 
other  day,  however,  the  first  late  man 
gave  as  the  reason,  "wife  had  twins,"  and 
twenty  other  late  men  mechanically 
signed  "ditto"  underneath. —  The  Ar- 
gonaut. 

The  pretty  pupil-teacher  was  taking 
the  geography  lesson,  and  was  finding 
the  density  of  one  or  two  of  the  scholars 
rather  more  than  she  could  cope  with. 
She  was  questioning  them  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  British  seaports,  and  at  last 
she  pointed  to  Liverpool  on  the  map,  and 
asked:  "Now,  boys,  why  is  the  river  at 
Liverpool  always  thick?"  Dead  silence. 
Then  suddenly  something  popped  into 
Willie  Smith's  mind,  and  his  eyes  twin- 
kled :  "Please,  miss,"  he  said,  "because 
the  quality  of  the  Mersey  is  not 
strained."— Tit-Bits, 

Normandie  —  Can  you  dress  within 
your  income?  Bartram —  Yes.  but  it's 
like  dressing  in  an  upper  berth. — Penn- 
sylvania Fundi  Bowl. 
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Directors:  To  1914 — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Geo.  H.  Murdock, 
Alameda,  Cal;  Prof.  Karl  G.  Rendtorff, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  To  1915— Rev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
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Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

Eureka Rev.  Arthur  H.  Sargent. 

Fresno Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hanford Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Rev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach.  ..  .Rev.  Francis  Watry. 
Los  Angeles.  . .  .Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Hand,  Assistant 
Minister. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

Pomona Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  .  .Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana .Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa Rev.  Z.  W.  Commerford. 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 
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Eugene Rev.  Richard  W.  Borst. 

Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot.  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Rev.  Richard  F.  Tischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers. 
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Secretary- 
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Ore. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — Rev.  Howard  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
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Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian    Temperance    Society. 

President — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Ros- 

lindale,  Mass. 
Secretary- — Rev.  Chester  A.  Drummond,  Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American    Unitarian   Association. 

President — Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Boston, 
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Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  Alliance  of  Unitarian  "Women. 
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Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Davis, 
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Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Minerva  U.  Loomis,  Port- 
land. 

Directors — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sitton,  Portland; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;  Dr.  Abby 
Fox  Rooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
risrhteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion : 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order ;  to  know  this  order  is  truth ;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come: 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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.America  an6   Ctbert? 

Z3l)is  is  not  America  because  it  is  rlcl). 
Ol)is  is  not  ^America  because  it  l)as  set  up  for 
a  great  population  great  opportunities  for  ma- 
terial prosperity.  America  is  a  name  tljat 
sounds  evervwl)<2re  i>*  tfye  ears  of  men  for  a 
svnonvm  of  individual  liberty.  3  would  rather 
belong  to  a  poor  nation  tl)at  was  free  tljan  to  a 
ricl)  nation  tfyat  l)ad  ceased  to  be  in  love  witl) 
libertv.  !&ut  we  sl)all  not  be  poor  if  we  love 
libertv,  because  tl)e  nation  tljat  loves  libertv 
trulv  sets  everv  man  free  to  do  fyis  best  and  be 
l)is  best;  and  tljat  means  tl)e  release  of  all  tl)e 
splendid  energies  of  a  great  people  wl)0  tl)tnk 
for  themselves. — \#oodrow  Wilson. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
c  irrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.     Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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the  opportunity  it  is,  is  derived  through 
this  larger  organic  life. 

That  was  a  noble  saying  of  Franklin : 
"Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country." 
Equally  or  more  noble  was  that  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  and  emperor,  Marcus 
Aurelius:  "The  world  is  my  country  and 
all  mankind  are  my  countrymen."  Both 
sayings  recognize  the  broad  and  broad- 
ening truth  of  our  living  membership  in 
the  great  human  family;  and  it  is  well 
to  bear  this  always  in  mind  and  to  make 
it  a  bar,  both  in  individual  action  and 
national  policy,  to  whatever  is  false  or 
unjust  to  any  man  or  people.  But  these 
sayings,  unqualified,  overlook  special  and 
natural  relationships  within  the  uni- 
versal. Nations  cannot  "lose  all  the 
skirts  of  self  and  merge  into  the  gen- 
eral whole"  without  ceasing  to  be 
nations, — units  of  world  action  and  in- 
fluence. Patriotism  is  not  synonymous 
with  philanthropy:  it  is  philanthropy 
working  through  a  definite  agency,  and 
both  these  great  men  did  what  they  did 
for  the  world, — and  it  was  very  much — 
in  and  by  what  they  were  able  to  do  in 
their  respective  nations,  and  not  directly 
by  their  universal  relations. 

So  it  is,  so  it  must  be  with  us  all  in 
our  humble  or  higher  sphere.  Human 
life  is  set  in  concentric  circles  of  rela- 
tionship. Our  work  for  the  world  at 
large  is  done  through  our  more  immedi- 
ate service  in  the  home,  the  community, 
tbe  state,  the  nation,  which  last  stands 
as  a  larger  world-unit.  What  we  each 
can  do  and  say  and  be  to  shape  the 
nation  to  nobler  action  and  ideal,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  tells  from  her  and  through 
her  upon  the  wider  world. 

As  one  looks  out  upon  our  time  he 
cannot  but  realize  that  there  is  need  not 
of  less  patriotism  than  in  the  past,  but 
patriotism  of  a  higher  type.  It  must  be 
inspired  by  moral  motions.  It  must  take 
up  into   itself  Larger  considerations  of 


natural  justice  and  the  claims  of  man  as 
man.  It  mast  have  for  its  aim  and  ideal 
the  making  of  the  national  legislation 
and  life  the  expression  to  the  world  of 
the  best  thought,  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  time.  For  us  as  American  citizens 
there  is  no  other  patriotism  worthy  the 
name,  nor  can  there  be.  We  cannot  bind 
up  our  patriotism  with  loyalty  to  the 
fortunes  of  a  family  ruling  by  long-in- 
herited sanction.  The  simple  attachment 
to  the  soil  over  our  vast  and  varied 
domain,  with  our  migratory  habits  and 
the  increased  and  increasing  means  of 
travel,  must  for  us  be  an  ever  lessening 
factor.  Nor  can  our  patriotism  draw  its 
strength  from  the  sense  of  a  common 
racial  stock. 

"Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee," 
sang  the  then  English  Laureate  in  his 
welcome  of  the  Princess  Alexandra,  the 
present  Queen  Dowager;  but  that  would 
indeed  be  a  long  line  that  should  enum- 
erate the  stocks  that  mingle  in  our  com- 
posite population.  Ninety  millions  of 
people  in  this  still  growing  Republic 
must  be  held  together  by  higher  and 
more  ideal  bonds.  p.  L.  H. 


The  month  of  July  is  at  least  half  as 
important  a  yearly  land-mark  as  Janu- 
ary. It  begins  the  second  half  of  the 
year  and  affords  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  back- 
sliding, to  "try,  try  again."  Many  a  cash 
account  or  diary  suffers  shipwreck  in  the 
first  six  months,  and  is  left  untouched 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  much  more 
admirable  practice  to  make  a  second 
division  and  renew  good  resolutions  and 
restore  neglected  practices  than  to  let 
a  fair  half  of  our  allotment  to  lie  fallow. 

Time  was  when  our  school  year  was 
undivided,  and  a  pupil  unable  to  reach 
the  scratched  mark  in  the  educational 
pathway  was  sent  back,  and  held  back, 
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a  whole  year.  Now  we  have  gained  pos- 
session of  half  our  senses  and  a  pupil 
may  pass  from  grade  to  grade  half 
yearly. 

Even  so,  should  those  who  have  in  any 
way  failed,  or  been  held  back  by  illness 
or  circumstance,  take  heart  and  renew 
effort  in  attaining  the  ends  they  seek. 


and  subject  to  paucity  of  current  sup- 
ply and  apparent  emptiness  of  any 
stored  reservoirs,  so  that  the  parched 
earth  must  suffer — more  or  less. 


By  happy  custom,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  workers  enjoy  a  brief  respite  and 
gain  strength  for  the  renewed  struggle. 
The  time  will  come,  it  may  be  hoped, 
when  those  who  need  rest  most  may 
share  with  those  who  now  enjoy  it — some 
vacation  period.  Surely  some  break  is 
needed  in  the  severe  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  health  and  happiness  is  nom- 
inally greatly  promoted  by  it. 

Every  good  thing  is  subject  to  abuse 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  many  get  from 
a  vacation  what  it  might  yield.  Going 
away  from  home  may  or  may  not,  be  an 
advantage.  At  least  it  is  a.  possibility 
and  forms  an  educational  extension. 

Reduced  to  the  fundamental,  the  value 
of  every  experience  is  the  opportunity 
it  offers  for  life  and  growth.  If  the  op- 
portunity is  not  fruitful  it  matters  little 
how  attractive  and  promising  it  may  be. 
It  is  its  use  that  counts.  It  is  what  we 
get  out  of  it  that  determines  its  final 
value. 


The  extension  of  vacations  to  publica- 
tions has  not  been  reached,  but  probably 
allowance,  conscious  or  unconscious,  is 
made  to  a  reasonable  extent.  When  the 
machinery  of  life  drops  back  to  half- 
speed  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect 
a  newspaper,  or  even  a  monthly  journal 
to  show  no  let-up  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Those  who  have  had  no  experience  may 
thoughtlessly  expect  an  even  flow  of  in- 
formation, exhortation  and  inspiration, 
but  those  who  strive  to  furnish  know 
that  it  is  hard  to  command  at  anv  time 


The  difficulty  is  intensified  when  there 
is  no  steady  staff,  held  to  work  by  the 
sense  of  justice  that  compels  service  by 
reason  of  emolument,  or  by  an  acknowl- 
edged obligation  of  duty.  The  misfor- 
tune is  that  the  conduct  of  such  a  publi- 
cation as  The  Pacific  Unitarian  is 
mainly  left  to  one  who  is  often  appalled 
at  his  apparent  audacity  in  leading  in  a 
position  which  his  gifts  and  his  training 
in  no  way  fit  him  for.  It  seems  pre- 
sumption to  assume  from  month  to  month 
the  right  to  speak  Avith  authority  and  to 
consider  matters  that  a  score  or  more 
trained  •  experts  in  the  field  he  covers 
practically  refrain  from  considering  in 
a  publication  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

Of  course,  one's  pulpit  comes  first,  and 
time  and  strength  must  be  husbanded. 
No  one  can  safely  judge  for  another,  and 
censure  is  in  no  way  implied.  Only  it 
seems  but  fair  to  state,  once  for  all,  the 
motives  that  control  a  volunteer  from 
continuing  to  do  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary after  others  have  satisfied  their 
sense  of  responsibility. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  lack  of  the 
training  and  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  adequate  discharge  of  so  important 
a  duty  that  it  is  pursued  from  month  to 
month.  The  possibility  of  good  seems 
large.  The  assurances  of  help  expressed 
from  time  to  time  encourage  continu- 
ance, the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  organ- 
ized Unitarian  effort  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  sincere  and  strong — not  especially  in 
denominational  gain,  but  in  the  inclusive 
purpose  of  promoting  "religious  truth 
and  higher  life." 

All  forces  available  are  challenged  to 
join  in  the  building  up  of  righteousness, 
justice  and  God's  kingdom  of  love,  and 
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upon  every  individual  rests  responsi- 
bility, measured  by  personal  ability  and 
opportunity. 

Assuming  no  superiority  of  character 
or  ability,  and  no  special  fitness  for  lead- 
ership in  so  momentous  a  struggle,  the 
layman  editor  gives  such  part  of  his  time 
and  his  mind  and  heart  as  he  is  able  to 
command  in  the  simple  endeavor  to  do 
his  part,  in  a  purpose  which  he  feels  to 
be  paramount. 

What  the  paper  has  been  and  has  done 
in  its  twenty-two  years  of  existence,  is 
no  measure  of  what  it  might  be.  It  pre- 
sents a  great  opportunity  and  challenges 
the  loyal  support  of  every  one  who  might 
contribute  to  its  upbuilding.  If  only  all 
who  by  their  providential  appointment 
are  priviliged  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  service  can  find  it  possible,  without 
neglecting  other  duties,  to  join  in  a  de- 
termined purpose  to  give  it  power,  much 
mav  result. 


Ministers  ought  to  be  free  from  all 
thought  of  raising  money  for  church 
purposes,  either  for  buildings  or  exten- 
sion, and  especially  for  the  payment  of 
current  expenses,  including  their  own 
salaries.  They  have  enough  to  do  to  live 
within  their  salaries  when  they  get  them, 
and  enough  to  think  of  in  planning  to 
give  their  congregations  the  spiritual  sus- 
tenance that  they  unquestionably  need  in 
any  form  that  they  will  condescend  to  ac- 
cept. Yet  often  they  are  relied  upon  to 
furnish  ideas  as  to  raising  money.  It  is 
to  he  feared  that  if  the  ministers  and  the 
women  failed  to  exert  themselves,  few 
churches  would  manage  to  maintain  sol- 
vency. Raising  money  for  any  purpose 
in  these  days  of  stringency  and  scarcity 
is  so  difficult  as  to  seem  impossible,  and 
yet  it  can  lie  accomplished  if  a  sufficiently 

attractive  idea   is  evolved. 

In  illustration  of  this,  a  recent  instance 
of  success  mav  be  cited.     An  energetic 


Episcopalian  had  brought  to  completion 
the  erection  of  a  fine  parish  church.  His 
leading  vestryman  was  abroad  and  when 
he  left,  the  money  provided  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  pay  all  bills  and 
the  church  was  to  be  dedicated  at  Easter. 
But  building  is  subject  to  the  unex- 
pected, and  when  all  accounts  were 
closed  a  deficit  of  over  $900  was  re- 
vealed, and  the  rector  was  uncomfort- 
ably enclosed  by  the  two  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  His  people  had  been  milked 
practically  dry.  There  seemed  no  other 
resource.  But  Easter  was  coming 
swiftly,  the  dedication  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  his  word  was  out  that  it 
should  be  dedicated  free  from  debt. 

His  sleep  was  broken  in  search  of  some 
way  out,  but  no  thoroughfare  was  dis- 
closed. 

Then,  one  day  as  he  passed  a  confec- 
tioner's window  he  noticed  a  very  clever 
little  hat,  as  a  receptacle  for  fine  candy, 
and  the  corners  of  his  humorous  eyes 
would  have  disclosed  mirthful  lines  as 
the  missing  and  longed-for  idea  entered 
his  fertile  mind. 

He  went  in  and  asked  where  such  hats 
could  be  bought.  When  the  place  was 
reached  it  was  found  they  were  a  Euro- 
pean product  and  the  supply  was  ex- 
hausted: but  the  importer  had  a  sample 
of  a  stylish  little  black  hat  that  had 
elicited  no  order.  Taking  the  sample,  a 
box-maker  was  found  who  would  manu- 
facture the  hat  and  a  perfect  miniature 
hat-box  to  hold  it.  An  order  was  placed 
for  300.  A  very  pithy  circular  was 
printed  stating  the  case  in  single  lines 
and  closing  with  an  appeal  to  respond 
to  the  passing  of  the  hat,  either  by  send- 
ing it  back  by  mail  or  by  sending  a  hat- 
check. 

The  novelty,  the  humor,  the  sincerity 
of  the  appeal,  touched  the  sensibility  of 
the  recipients,  and  inside  of  three  weeks 
$1,025  came  to  the  hands  of  the  relieved 
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rector,  and  last  Easter  the  church  was 
dedicated. 

Where  there  is  will,  and  idea,  there  is 
a  way,  especially  if  lubricated  with  con- 
centrated humor. 


The  Boston  May  meetings  this  year 
seem  to  have  been  fully  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  past.  The  leaders  of  a 
period  seem  often  to  be  so  efficient,  so 
eminent,  that  thoughts  of  their  loss 
bring  dismay ;  but  when  they  pass  from 
sight,  others  take  their  places,  and  the 
great  procession  goes  steadily  on.  They 
are  not  forgotten.  They  have  done  their 
part  and  their  contribution  is  not  lost, 
but  in  the  nature  of  progress  no  indi- 
vidual is  indispensable. 

One  need  turn  back  but  a  brief  period 
to  be  reminded  of  how  complete  is  the 
change  of  a  few  years.  A  greatly  en- 
joyed and  well  remembered  May  gather- 
ing was  held  by  such  men  as  George 
William  Curtis,  Andrew  P.  Peabody. 
Frederick  H.  Hedge,  Horatio  Stebbins, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  John  W.  Chad- 
wick  and  Grindall  Reynolds.  All  have 
gone  to  their  rest,  but  their  places  are 
well  filled. 

Who  would  have  prophesied  then  that 
among  the  most  prominent  figures  to-day 
would  be  a  recruit  from  the  Catholic 
church — that  Father  Sullivan  would  be 
truly  a  leader,  bringing  to  us  a  spirit 
that  would  give  new  life  ? 


At  the  recent  Boston  meetings  the 
happening  that  seemed  to  have  attracted 
the  most  attention  of  the  general  public 
was  the  consideration  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  of  the 
subject  of  the  denominational  names, 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  change. 

Mr.  Wilson's  report  is  good  reading. 
He  approaches  the  subject  with  an  open 
mind  and  opens  up  a  question  worthy  of 


consideration,  and  on  which  no  one 
should  make  up  his  mind  without  reflec- 
tion and  a  careful  study  of  the  argu- 
ments to  be  presented  on  both  sides — 
for  there  surely  are  two  sides. 

Obviously  the  name  of  anything  is  of 
subordinate  importance.  The  thing 
named  comes  first,  but  this  may  be  freely 
admitted  without  implying  that  there  is 
nothing,  or  even  little,  in  a  name.  Ordi- 
narily a  child  accepts  the  name  given 
him  and  likes  it.  or  doesn't  like  it,  but 
makes  the  best  of  it.  The  name  our  de- 
nomination bears  was  in  a  particular 
sense  never  very  fitting  or  at  all  ade- 
quate. It  was  born  in  an  age  of  theo- 
logical controversy  that  is  pretty  com- 
pletely left  behind  and  has  very  little 
meaning  to-day.  It  implies  no  issue  that 
is  in  our  estimation  vital  to-day.  The 
dictionary  definition  is  an  illustration 
of  how  inadequate  the  bold,  literal  truth 
often  is.  The  facts  it  covers  interest  no 
one,  and  the  name,  so  far  as  its  deriva- 
tion is  concerned,  is  without  significance. 
Whatever  it  expresses  has  been  put  in 
to  it  by  the  character  of  the  people  who 
have  borne  it.  What  they  believed 
about  things  that  were  never  of  very 
general  interest  and  are  now  of  very  lit- 
tle, few  know  and  less  care. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
Unitarian  means  little  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Those  who  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed know  that  it  was  given  to  those 
who  could  not,  or  would  not,  believe  in 
a  certain  abstract  doctrine  as  to  the 
trinity.  At  the  time  it  was  disputed  it 
was  considered  immensely  important, 
and  he  who  denied  it  was  supposed  to  im- 
peril his  immortal  soul.  The  doubters 
were,  and  to  a  limited  extent  still  are, 
ostracized  and  considered  off  color. 
Not  to  be  orthodox  is  still  classed  as 
queer  and  unbalanced,  and  good  to 
leave  alone.  But  that  is  not  serious. 
When,  however,  any  body  of  men  and 
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women  are  distinguished  for  what  they 
do  not  believe  it  is  dangerous,  and  if  the 
world  cannot  be  convinced  that  Uni- 
tarians have  convictions,  and  occupy  an 
essentially  affirmative  position  rather 
than  a  negative  one,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  denomination.  And  if  the  name 
stands  in  the  way,  or  seriously  hinders 
the  good  we  might  do,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider its  discard. 

So  far  as  we,  ourselves,  are  concerned, 
it  ought  to  make  no  difference,  and  we 
could  find  occupation  for  a  life-time  in 
making  it  honored  and  filling  it  with 
glory.  We  are  held  to  it  by  hallowed 
associations  and  by  fervent  loyalty  to 
those  who  have  borne  it.  "We  love  it  for 
the  scars  we  bear,  because  we  wore  it. 
We  feel  that  the  only  thing  we  can  be 
ashamed  of  is  our  unfaithfulness  to  it. 
and  the  indifference  that  would  prompt 
us  to  say  we  do  not  care,  what  we  are  or 
what  we  are  called. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  show  un- 
familiarity  with  facts.  The  Portland 
Oregonian  has  high  standing  for  ability 
and  knowledge,  but  it  errs  somewhat 
when  it  says  that  the  name  "suited 
Channing,  Martineau  and  their  com- 
peers well  enough."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  two  eminent  leaders  were  not  satis- 
fied with  it.  Channing  accepted  it  but 
never  gloried  in  it,  and  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  secondary  to  his  loyalty  to 
Christianity  as  he  interpreted  it.  Mar- 
tineau preferred  the  name  Presbyterian, 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination, as  such,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was 
feeble. 

The  Oregonian  somewhat  hastily  con- 
cludes: "It  is  folly  to  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  names  or  their  appropriate- 
ness, and  worse  than  folly  to  take  the 
trouble  to  change  them  after  they  are 
once  accepted." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  presump- 
tion  is   against   change,   and   there   are 


many  practical  difficulties  and  consider- 
able positive  loss  in  giving  up  an  estab- 
lished name,  even  if  it  is  a  poor  and  in- 
adequate one,  but  the  reasons  for  a 
change  are  deserving  of  careful  and  im- 
partial consideration  and  the  present 
time  seems  propitious  for  the  study. 


Names  ought  to  be  significant,  and  if 
possible  should  have  room  for  growth. 
Whatever  significance  the  name  we  bear 
originally  held  has  been  left  behind,  and 
to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  it  is 
meaningless  and  requires  labored  ex- 
planation. The  natural  inference  is  that 
it  refers  to  some  shade  of  belief  that 
separates  us  from  other  Christians,  and 
the  inquirer  soon  learns  that  by  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  we  are  not  considered 
by  other  sects  to  be  in  good  standing 
as  Christians. 

If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  name  that 
would  properly  signify  the  real  place  we 
occupy  and  the  distinctive  thing  we 
stand  for,  it  might  seem  to  be  worth 
while  to  take  it,  especially  if  it  would  en- 
courage those  in  general  sympathy  with 
us  not  now  enrolled  in  any  army  of  the 
Lord. 

The  name  should  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  make  it  possible  for  other 
bodies  who  now  are  or  may  become  in 
sympathy  with  us  to  co-operate  or 
amalgamate  for  the  added  strength  it 
would  give.  It  should  signify  something 
more  than  an  inheritance  of  dissent.  It 
should  be  significant  of  a  positive,  affirm- 
ative position  in  support  of  some  su- 
preme principle.  Such  a  name,  while 
acquainting  the  world  in  general  with 
our  attitude  and  distinctive  place,  might 
be  of  value  in  clarifying  our  own  con- 
sciousness. There  are  Unitarians  who 
seem  unable  to  know  what  they  are,  or 
why. 

One  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of 
our   household    of   faith    was   Frederick 
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Eenry  Hedge,  D.  D..  and  he  felt  the 
paucity  of  significance  in  the  name  Uni- 
tarian. He  favored  the  name  Humani- 
tarian. 

Words  take  on  new  meanings.  In  the 
last  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
Humanitarian  is  defined  as  "One  actually 
concerned  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  kind,"  and  it  is  added,  "This  mean- 
ing did  not  become  generally  recognized 
until  about  1880."  Contrast  this  with 
the  dictionary  definition  of  "Unitarian" 
— "One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity." 

Humanity  is  all-embracing.  The  up- 
building and  uplifting  of  humanity  is 
the  final  end  and  purpose  of  life.  No 
other  object  of  effort  can  ever  transcend 
it.  Personal  salvation,  tinged  with  self- 
ishness pales  before  it.  It  follows  as  the 
sought-for  result  of  every  possible  effort 
of  human  endeavor,  and  as  the  end  of 
universal  religion.  It  is  inclusive,  recog- 
nizing the  soul  as  the  highest  expression 
of  human  life,  but  not  ignoring  any 
phase  or  condition  associated  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  race.  It  epitomizes  the  varied 
objects  that  Unitarians  have  never  been 
unmindful  of,  physical  well-being,  edu- 
cational advantage,  industrial  inde- 
pendence, social  justice.  It  would 
frankly  imply  that  bearers  of  the  name 
had  cut  loose  from  the  mediaeval  theory 
of  a  lost  world  and  salvation  by  im- 
puted righteousness,  or  by  ecclesiastical 
favor.  It  would  necessarily  accept 
Christianity,  reasonably  interpreted,  as 
the  pre-eminent  force  in  human  uplift, 
but  not  as  the  exclusive  means  of  escape 
from  condemnation.  It  would  extol 
righteousness,  and  love  as  the  highest 
attributes  of  humanity,  and  condemn 
and  urge  relentless  war  on  every  form 
of  evil  that  blights  the  human  race. 

While  following  practical  methods,  it 
would  uphold  the  ideal  as  the  indis- 
pensable guide  and  leader  of  man's  up- 


ward progress.  Man's  highest  and  final 
welfare  is  ever  of  the  spirit,  and  what- 
ever the  name  or  form,  that  religion 
is  of  greatest  worth  that  most  truly 
nourishes  the  best  that  is  in  him,  thus 
extendino-  on  earth  the  kingdom  of  God. 


It  may  be  found  that  the  probable 
gain  will  not  seem  to  equal  the  probable 
loss.  The  name  "Humanitarian"  in  place 
of  "Unitarian,"  is  simply  a  suggestion  to 
the  discussion.  For  one  thing  it  seems  to 
promise  more  enlargement  and  accuracy 
of  significance  with  less  change  of  form 
than  any  other  word  yet  suggested. 
"The  American  Humanitarian  Associa- 
tion" would  simply  involve  the  addition 
of  three  letters,  and  churches  would  be 
free,  as  now,  to  select  distinctive  names. 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  great  need 
of  a  church  of  the  common  people,  a 
broad,  inclusive  movement  dealing  with 
the  essentials,  and  appealing  for  right- 
eousness and  higher  life  for  its  own  sake. 
Whatever  it  is  called  it  ought  to  be 
Humanitarian,  with  a  direct  purpose  of 
spiritualizing  the  all-conquering  democ- 
racy. May  not  this  opportunity  be 
open  to  us?  Have  we  the  vision  to  see 
it,  and  the  consecrated  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  respond  to  it  ?  C.  A.  M. 


"Not  Here." 

Not  here,  but  somewhere,  so  men  say 
More  bright  the  day. 

And  the  blue  sky 

More  nigh; 
Somewhere,  afar,  the  bird  of  dawn  sings  sweeter; 
Somewhere  completer 

The    round    of    hopes    and   heart    beats   than 
make  life 

More  than  a  bootless  strife. 

But  ah!    there  be  that  know 
Where  joy  alone  doth  grow. 

Led  by  one  true  star 

The  journey  is  not  far. 
'Tis  in  a  garden  in  no  distant  land, 
High  walled  on  every  hand; 

And  the  key  thereof 

Is  Love.  — Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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The  Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion have  published  for  free  distribution, 
as  No.  6  of  their  series  of  bulletins,  a 
valuable  contribution  by  Rev.  Roderick 
Stebbins  on  "The  Religion  of  Childhood 
and  the  Religion  of  Youth." 

Horatio  Ward  Stebbins  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  assistant  professorship  in 
mechanical  engineering  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, to  supply  the  place  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty  absent  on  leave. 

Among  the  eminent  teachers  to  come 
for  the  Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  few  will  be 
more  warmly  welcomed  than  Josiah 
Royce,  once  a  member  of  the  faculty  and 
a  California  boy  now  grown  to  inter- 
national manhood. 

The  Seattle  Sunday-school,  Dramatic 
Club  and  Choir  on  June  5th  presented 
the  fine  musical  play  "The  Piper,"  by 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Memorial  Theatre  at  Strat- 
ford in  1910. 

Miss  Alice  Brown,  of  Boston,  has  been 
awarded  a  prize  of  $10,000  offered  by 
the  "Little  Theatre"  of  New  York  for 
the  best  drama.  Sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-six  manuscripts  were  submitted 
and  the  "Children  of  the  Earth"  was 
chosen  unanimously  by  the  three  judges. 
This  follows  a  similar  capture  by  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody,  another  Boston 
woman,  of  a  large  prize  offered  by  an 
English  donor.  Boston  shows  no  sign  of 
Literary  and  artistic  deterioration. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  Los  Angeles 
lately  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  in  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Sarah  H.  Morris,  a  cultured 
woman  who  conceeds  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  She  spoke  of  the 
"Beginnings  of  Unitarianism  in  Amer- 
ica." and  also  explained  the  character 
and  work  of  the  Parker  Fraternity.  Dr. 
Morris  has  a  remarkable  gift  of  memor- 
izing, having  within  two  weeks  com- 
mitted the  whole  of  Theodore  Parker's 
sermon  on  "Old  Age,"  which  she  gives 
without  hesitation. 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  conven- 
tions are  listed  for  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  Their  sessions  range  from  four  to 
fifteen  days  each. 

International  Congress  of  Nurses,  In- 
ternational Engineering  Congress,  of 
which  Col.  Goethals  is  chairman;  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  World's  Insurance 
Congress,  Congress  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  International  Potato  Congress, 
National  Educational  Association,  are 
among  the  226  congresses  and  conven- 
tions already  scheduled  for  Exposition 
City.  Musical  festivals  in  which  singers 
of  all  lands  will  take  part,  pageants  of 
nations  of  the  Orient,  are  among  the 
spectacular  features. 

Fresno  has  organized  an  Emerson 
Guild,  composed  of  both  men  and 
women.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  June  5th,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Patterson 
was  elected  president. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Murray  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  Glacier  National  Park  be- 
fore the  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  on 
June  10th  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
This  entertainment  closed  a  very  success- 
ful season. 

Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith,  of  Chicago, 
arrived  in  Eureka  on  June  5th  to  take 
charge  of  the  church.  He  comes  well 
recommended  and  at  once  joined  the 
leaders  of  the  congregation  in  forming 
plans  for  further  work. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  on  May 
31st,  delivered  an  address  on  "Pathfinder 
and  Patriot  John  C.  Fremont,"  as  a  part 
of  the  Memorial  Day  services. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout,  of  San  Jose,  ad- 
dressed the  various  posts  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  on  Sunday,  May 
31st,  speaking  on  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands made  by  the  present  for  brave 
hearts  and  devotion  to  righteousness  and 
truth. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian, 
accompanied  by  his  elder  daughter,  left 
for  Honolulu  on  June  17th,  expecting 
to  return  July  21-st. 
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Dr.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  visited  Belling- 
ham,  Washington,  on  May  31st,  speak- 
ing in  the  morning  on  "Why  I  Became 
a  Unitarian  and  Why  I  Remain  One." 
In  the  afternoon  he  gave  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Normal  School.  On  Monday  evening 
he  conducted  the  services  at  the  Peace 
Pageant  of  the  Normal  School. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Bard,  of  San  Diego,  spoke 
on  May  31st  on  "How  We  Got  the  Bible," 
giving  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
history,  events  covering  the  authorship, 
translation  and  production.  He  spoke 
of  its  wrorth  in  giving  us  an  outline  of 
the  religious  development  of  the  Jewish 
people,  adding:  "But  the  one  thing 
supreme  over  every  other  value  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact :  Jesus 
is  in  it.  Its  value  is  because  of  the  pic- 
ture of  this  one  supreme  character,  for 
'it  means  the  one  ideal  human  life,  a 
life  in  such  perfect  relation  with  God,  a 
life  in  such  perfect  relation  with  other 
men,  a  life  that  so  bravely  faced  sorrow, 
a  life  that  stood  straight  and  strong  in 
the  presence  of  temptation,  a  life  that  re- 
jected all  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
a  life  superior  to  riches  and  poverty,  a 
life  that  faced  pain,  that  was  true  to 
truth  at  all  cost ;  a  life  that  did  not 
shrink  from  death,  that  faced  death 
down,  looked  through  the  shadow  and 
caught  the  light  back  of  and  beyond 
death,  and  that  tells  us  of  immortality.' 
Because  of  this  the  Bible  is  of  supreme 
value.  Because  of  the  portrait  of  this 
life,  the  world  turns  to  the  Bible  to  find 
uplift    and  guidance." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Bell,  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  San  Francisco  for  fifteen 
years,  has  resigned  and  has  entered  on 
the  work  of  executive  secretary  of  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  religious 
work  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  plan  is  to  secure  $50,000  for  a 
building  in  which  will  be  a  hall  that  will 
seat  1500.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Jowett  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York;  Secretary  Bryan  and  John 
R.  Mott,  will  be  invited  to  speak  at  noon- 
day meetings  in  the  building  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds. 


The  Unitarian  parish  of  Palo  Alto, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed,  has  started  a  three  thousand-dollar 
addition  to  the  church  building.  The 
addition  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  open- 
air  pavilion,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
a  pergola,  where  the  children  can  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  out-of-doors. 
The  building  will  be  artistically  con- 
structed with  the  al  fresco  element 
catered  to  almost  entirely.  The  purpose 
of  the  addition  is  to  provide  a  specially 
equipped  room  for  the  Sunday-school 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  its  ses- 
sions to  be  held  out-doors,  and  a  meeting 
:place  ffor  the  social  activities  of  the 
church.  The  Sunday  evening  lectures 
which  have  often  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  present  church  will  be  held  in  the 
new  hall,  as  well  as  occasional  dances  by 
the  young  people.  The  addition  will 
have  a  stage  33  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
deep  for  dramatic  performances  by  the 
Sunday-school  and  church. 

If  all  the  churches  would  respond  to 
the  call  for  increased  subscription  as 
freely  as  has  Spokane,  Washington,  we 
would  soon  be  independent  and  happy. 
Nine  new  subscribers  in  three  weeks, 
and  still  coming. 


On  we  plod, 

Vanquished  oft,  despairing  never, 

Up  to  God. 

— Helen  Huntington. 


Why  do  we  not  deliberately  devote 
some  minutes  each  day  to  saying  to  our- 
selves, "I  am  tolerably  well;  I  have  food 
and  shelter;  everybody  so  far  as  I  know 
respects  me,  and  a  few  persons  love  me 
truly.  I  have  books  and  a  garden,  the 
stars  and  the  sea,  I  enjoy  this  and 
that,  and  before  long  the  other.  The 
thing  so  long  dreaded  has  never  come 
to  pass.  I  will  embark  at  any  rate  for 
the  land  of  the  Contented  Heart." 
Would  not  such  a  conscious  recapitula- 
tion be  an  actual  force  building  up  this 
thing  of  which  we  talk? — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


I  know  few  wants  that  press  upon  our 
modern  life  with  more  immediate  neces- 
sity than  the  want  of  silence. — Sidney 
Lainer. 
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The  Motive  Power  of  Human 
Progress. 

By  J.  A.  Baldridge. 

The  article  upon  this  theme  by  Henry 
Sterling,  in  the  May  number  of  our 
Pacific  monthly,  is  thoughtful  and  time- 
ly. And  may  I  have  space  to  offer  some 
additional  suggestions  ? 

The  motive  powers  of  human  progress 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  corre- 
spond to  the  elemental  and  potential 
powers  of  man's  being.  Man  himself  is  a 
unit  of  elemental  powers,  and  we  must 
not  divide  him.  Together  he  stands,  di- 
vided he  falls.  And  these  elemental 
poAvers  should  be  studied  in  their  natural 
order  and  their  synthetic  relationship. 

We  may  note,  then,  that  the  spiritual 
in  man  is  the  essential  and  primal  mov- 
ing force  of  all  real  human  progress. 
This  is  the  dynamo  of  man's  natural 
powers  the  central  and  impelling  power 
of  all  that  constitutes  man's  likeness  to 
the  divine.  Every  part  of  an  engine  is 
useful,  but  without  the  motor  power  the 
whole  mechanism  should  avail  nothing 
as  to  movement  and  progress. 

And  herein  is  power — the  power  of 
human  enterprise,  and  which  will  move, 
in  the  final  count,  in  the  direction  of 
right  and  progress.  But  if  this  mighty 
power  —  the  spiritual  in  man  —  is  per- 
verted by  sensuous  feelings  or  by  any 
sort  of  unworthy  ambitions,  and  wrested 
out  of  its  natural  sphere,  then  a  moral 
and  social  crisis  is  at  hand.  Power?  Yes, 
but  whither  is  it  going?    And  how? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  place  and 
the  functions  of  the  intellectual  in  man. 
As  a  thinking  being,  and  as  conscious  of 
his  spiritual  entity,  man  should  restrain 
his  ambitions  and  aims  and  come  into 
harmony  with  his  primal  nature,  and 
thus  bring  the  powers  of  his  being  into 
unity  of  action  and  achievement.  Thus 
purified,  man's  "intellectual  activity"  be- 
comes the  directing  agency  of  all  worthy 
progress.  Otherwise  his  intellectual  ac- 
tivity may  become  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  progress. 

Then  altruism,  as  in  common  usage, 
may  be  thought  of  as  the  paternal  ele- 
ment of  human  progress,  binding  all  the 
motive  forces  which  make  for  enduring 


progress  into  the  unity  of  co-operative 
forces.  For  competition,  in  any  aggra- 
vated sense,  means  death  to  progress; 
co-operation,  as  an  altruistic  spirit, 
spells  life— life  full  and  abundant.  And 
why  should  we  not  possess  and  manifest 
this  life?    Why? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  necessity  as 
a  moving  force  in  human  growth  and 
development?  This  motive  force  of 
human  progress  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
It  is  relative  rather  than  primal  or  ab- 
solute. It  grows  out  of  the  very  con- 
stitution of  man's  being.  But,  as  ap- 
plied to  man's  physical  and  mental 
wants,  it  may  be — and  often  is — a  seem- 
ing need  rather  than  an  inherent  one. 
The  so-called  law  of  economic  determin- 
ism is  relative  and  not  absolute.  And 
the  claims  of  this  law  may  be  denied  in 
the  court  of  Saul's  decisions  and,  in  the 
end  be  a  positive  gain,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  life  of  mankind.  But 
the  claims  of  the  spiritual  in  man,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  admit  of  no  denial 
without  loss  and  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  the  burden  to  real 
achievement.  And  what  a  burden,  on 
this  account,  is  the  world  struggling  with 
to-day!  Let  us,  therefore,  come  back 
to — or  rather  into — fi>st  principles. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


Church  Resnonsihle  for  Social 
Uplift. 

By  Rev.  H.  A.  MaeDonald. 

The  church  of  the  future  is  to  be 
judged,  not  by  members,  not  by  its  spirit 
of  passive  worship,  not  by  its  power  to 
save  souls,  but  by  its  ability  to  revolu- 
tionize the  conditions  of  existence.  It 
will  be  doing  its  work  if  it  arouses  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  the 
much-needed  social  regeneration. 

Is  the  church  defending  those  means 
by  which  children  are  beinir  wronged, 
women  ruined,  governments  kept  de- 
graded  ?  Is  it  sheltering  the  system  by 
which  fortunes  and  poverty  exist  side  by 
side?  Is  it  doing  this  by  silence,  or  by 
preaching  contentment  with  things  as 
they  are1  If  so.  it  is  a  curse  to  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand.  Is  the  Church  sroimr 
to   the   roots0     Is  it  using  an   axe  and 
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priming  knife?  Is  it  sending  men  to 
such  definite  tasks  as  that  of  giving  chil- 
dren no  reason  for  anemia,  giving  women 
an  opportunity  to  be  respectable,  and  of 
making  poverty  impossible?  If  the 
church  is  to  live  it  must  cease  to  care 
for  intellectual  propositions;  it  must 
cease  to  enroll  people  because  of  beliefs ; 
it  must  put  an  end  to  its  interest  in  its 
dogmas  of  duty  or  divinity  or  humanity 
or  atonement  or  heaven  or  hell ;  it  must 
no  longer  ask,  "Believest  thou?"  It  must 
seek  to  build  up  a  world  of  righteousness ; 
it  must  shape  this  old  world  into  justice ; 
it  must  reshape  society  into  a  more  divine 
order.    It  must  ask,  "Doest  thou?" 

Jesus  was  killed  because  the  dynamite 
he  carried  might  ruin  Roman  kings  and 
Jewish  priests.  His  religion  had  power 
in  it  which  would  rebuild  the  social  life. 

The  church  of  the  future  must  dare 
to  begin  to  follow  Jesus,  must  guard  our 
citizenship  by  purifying  our  govern- 
ments. And  this  must  be  its  supreme 
task.  And  salvation  ?  Who  snoke  of  sal- 
vation? Let  the  word  "salvation"  be 
dropped  out  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
church.  If  the  church  attends  loyally  to 
its  paramount  issue  of  the  regeneration 
of  societv,  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 


"A  Square  Deal  for  the  Church." 

By  Rev.  William  Day  Simonds. 

Text:  Isaiah  lxi:l— The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me  because  He  has  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings. 

This  text  appeals  to  me  because  of  its 
positive,  aggressive — even  regal  tone. 
There  is  here  no  fawning  humility;  no 
begging  for  leave  to  exist;  no  plea  for 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  Said  the  ancient 
preacher,  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
is  upon  me  because  He  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach" — yes,  as  wise  kings  are 
anointed  to  rule  in  justice,  as  artists, 
and  painters,  and  poets,  and  statesmen 
are  endowed  for  their  high  work,  so  am 
I  set  apart  for  this  noble  and  necessary 
calling. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  text  I  write  in  no 
apologetic  mood.  I  do  not  ask,  "Please 
be  charitable  toward  the  church,  be  tol- 
erant with  the  preacher,  patiently  suffer 
us  to  preach  a  little  longer  before  you 


desert  us  altogether,  do  come  to  church 
at  least  once  a  year" — nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  ask  justice,  a  square  deal,  that, 
and  that  alone.  If,  my  brother,  you  can 
get  on  without  the  church  and  the 
preacher,  and  live  a  full,  complete,  well- 
rounded  life,  discharging  ideally  every 
public  and  private  duty,  then  let  the 
church  and  the  preacher  go.  If  we  are 
not  necessary  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  progress.  But — and  will  you 
earnestly  give  my  statement  a  little 
thought — what  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  civilization  as  we  know  it  is  im- 
possible without  the  church ;  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  wholly  neglect  the  only  in- 
stitution that  has  for  its  sole  object  this 
— to  make  bad  people  good  and  good 
people  better. 

Because  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank 
and  square  with  you,  gentle  reader,  I 
here  suggest  that  you  call  to  mind  every 
criticism  against  the  church  you  have 
ever  heard  or  read.  Now  give  to  these 
criticisms  such  consideration  as  they  de- 
serve, remembering  that  no  earthly  in- 
stitution is,  or  can  be,  perfect;  and  then 
put  aside  if  you  can,  this,  our  just  claim, 
that  civilization  would  never  have  come 
into  existence  but  for  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  that  without 
those  teachings  it  cannot  endure. 

Have  you  reflected  that  civilization  is 
always  in  danger?  That  the  city  has 
been  in  every  age  the  grave  of  the  human 
race?  Forces  are  developed  as  men  mass 
in  towns  and  cities  that  unless  counter- 
acted destroy  society.  Sixty  years  ago 
Oakland  was  a  Spanish  ranch.  I  believe 
the  nearest  mission  was  at  San  Jose,  then 
a  long  distance  .away.  There  was  here 
little  religion,  and  less  law.  All  was 
simple,  natural.  Perhaps  men  could 
more  easily  look  up  "through  nature  to 
nature's  God."  Now  the  ranch  has  be- 
come a  great  city.  The  city  of  our  pride 
and  love.  Yet  how  many  new  dangers, 
new  temptations,  weak  or  absent  in  the 
old  days  when  a  few  Indians  and  Span- 
iards roamed  the  Contra  Costa  Hills, 
threaten  us  now — not  intermittently  but 
with  dangerous  persistence. 

There  is  money-madness,  a  virulent 
mania,  peculiarly  intense  among  city 
dwellers;    idleness,  luxury  and  lust,  de- 
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stroying  demons  of  the  old  civilizations, 
our  enemies  no  less  than  theirs;  sodden 
poverty,  drunkenness,  prostitution  —  we 
have  them  all.  The  gambling  den,  the 
brothel,  the  saloon,  the  deadly  drug-store 
with  its  illicit  trade  in  substances  that 
would  change  a  saint  into  a  devil,  these 
monsters  grip  the  throat  of  civilization. 
Now,  good  friend,  have  you  ever  given 
this  sobering  fact  due  thought,  namely: 
That  if  the  church  dies  through  your 
neglect  all  institutions  and  agencies 
which  threaten  to  destroy  society  will 
remain  in  full  operation,  probably  with 
increased  opportunity  to  complete  their 
deadly  work  ?  Have  you  faced  this  stern 
problem — if  the  city  is  so  bad  with  the 
church,  the  only  institution,  I  repeat, 
that  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
bad  men  good  and  good  men  better,  what 
would  the  vice-threatened  city  be  with- 
out the  church?  Here  is  a  question  to 
which  you  can  give  attention  for  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year  with  good  results. 

So  far  this  sermon  would  have  been 
just  as  appropriate  in  England  as  in 
America,  in  Berlin  as  in  Oakland,  but 
now  we  call  to  mind  certain  conditions 
peculiar  to  our  own  country  that  make 
doubly  evident  the  madness  of  neglect- 
ing any  institution  which  contributes  to 
the  safety  of  society.  In  this  good  year 
of  our  Lord,  1914,  we  are  in  the  uncer- 
tain trial  of  r™"1  *  L1-  -^ost  hazardous 
experiments  ever  made  in  the  history 
of  nations  —  the  amalgamation  of  the 
races  and  government  by  direct  democ- 
racy. On  a  scale  never  successfully 
achieved  we  propose  to  weld  all  peoples 
and  all  colors  into  one  cosmopolitan 
(American  race.  The  task  is  colossal.  The 
trouble  in  southern  Colorado  is  funda- 
mentally this,  the  mining  district  is  not 
American.  There  American  ideals,  or 
methods,  do  not  prevail.  Even  the  Gov- 
ernor's message  demanding  order  must 
needs  be  translated  into  twenty-eight 
Languages  and  dialects.  And  this  is  the 
condition  over  larsre  sections  of  the 
Union.  American  liberty  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  can  vote  and  fight,  but  to 
whom  liberty  is  permission  to  take  and 
keep  whatever  lawless  desire  prompts. 
A  disposition  as  evident  on  the  part  of 
mine  owners  as  operators.  This  would 
seem  to  be  trouble  enough,  and  a  prob- 


lem big  enough,  for  our  generation. 
"One  war  at  a  time,"  said  President  Lin- 
coln. To  this  immense  undertaking  we 
have  boldly  joined  another — the  change 
from  representative  to  direct  democracy, 
the  fundamental  difference  being  this: 
that  the  first  necessitates  time  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  people's  will  and  ren- 
ders properly  constituted  authority  semi- 
independent  of  popular  passion ;  the  sec- 
ond places  all  power  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority  at  the  ballot  box.  Evi- 
dently here  is  an  immense  responsibility 
thrust  upon  the  average  man.  Now  at 
this  crisis,  in  the  midst  of  this  dire  ex- 
periment, can  we  spare  even  the  least 
influence  for  good  among  men  ?  Can  we 
afford  to  let  the  churches,  which  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  centers  of  patriotism, 
pass  out  of  existence? 

May  I  bring  this  whole  question  still 
closer  home  to  each  conscience  as  I  con- 
sider your  purely  personal  problem  and 
mine.  Surprised,  as  we  often  are,  at 
our  own  miserable  weakness,  our  failure 
to  withstand  temptations  we  despise,  our 
flaming  passions  and  our  flagging  con- 
science, what  it  is  to  strengthen  when 
the  battle  is  going  against  us  if  we  let 
the  motives  for  which  the  church  stands 
languish  through  our  indifference  ?  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  question  is  ever  in  or- 
der— "If  men  are  so  bad  with  religion, 
what  would  they  be  without  it?"  Be- 
tween our  trembling  souls  and  the  mad- 
ness of  anger  or  the  lure  of  lust,  like  an 
angel  of  light,  the  church  raises  her  ban- 
ner of  clean  living,  and  exhorts  us  to 
give  all  evil  the  battle  royal  that  we  may 
win  from  the  clutches  of  the  animal,  a  re- 
deemed race. 

The  sorrows  we  cannot  escape  teach 
us,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  can,  our  des- 
perate need  of  the  hopes,  the  inspira- 
tions of  religion.  Most  of  us  are  called 
upon  to  boar,  at  one  time  or  another,  all 
of  sorrow  human  nature  can  endure.  The 
earth  is  scarred  with  graves,  and  every 
heart  knows  its  own  Golgotha.  Our  mod- 
ern world  is  mad  with  poverty,  wrong 
and  suffering.  Some  go  mad  and  live,  and 
some  go  mad  and  thrust  life  from  them 
as  a  curse. 

O!  "Relentless  Iconoclast!  Destroy  re- 
ligion if  you  will.  But  first  take  the 
tragedy  out  of  life,  the  cruel  pain  from 
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the  heart,  the  darkness  of  despair  from 
the  brain.  Deliver  from  the  passion  of 
youth,  the  weakness  of  age.  Give  us  the 
strength  our  faith  once  gave  that  we 
lose  not  our  way  in  night;  that  we  may 
not  blindly  defy  the  power  that  sent  us 
here,  and  say:  "Whatever  we  have  been, 
'twer'  something  better  not  to  be." 

Religion  is  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
In  its  light  we  live.  Without  it — end- 
less dark — and  nothingness. 

Oakland,  California. 


A  Perplexed  Traveler. 

(Being  a  letter  from  a  thoughtful  Californian 
who  lately  visited  the  East.) 

I  am  having  a  great  time.  I  started 
out  troubled  and  puzzled  over  certain 
strongly  marked  tendencies  of  the 
times,  and  have  at  every  opportunity 
been  burrowing  towards  light  on  these 
subjects.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  tremendous  revolution, 
and  that  only  a  few  people  fully  realize 
the  import  of  it.  Political  democracy 
was  established  a  hundred  or  more 
years  ago  and  we  are  now  proceeding 
to  apply  to  industry  the  same  demo- 
cratic principle.  We  all  recognize  that 
notwithstanding  its  many  imperfections 
political  democracy  is  inevitable.  The 
imperfections  are  surely  there,  but  the 
alternatives  are  so  much  worse  that 
they  are  out  of  the  question  and  we  are 
permanently  politically  democratic — I 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  broad  sense,  not 
the  party  sense. 

Now  comes  an  apparently  irresistible 
demand  that  industry  too  shall  be  dem- 
ocratically managed  and  controlled, 
and  this  is  the  extraordinary  thing  that 
I  find :  The  most  pessimistic  critics  of 
political  democracy  and  its  results  are 
the  most  insistent  in  demanding  that 
the  same  principle  be  applied  to  in- 
dustry. 

I  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Legislation  Association  and 
find  the  men  there  denouncing  the  po- 
lice department  of  New  York  City,  the 
public  school  system,  the  labor  inspec- 
tion officials,  the  Postofnce  Department 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, claiming  on  expert  authority  that 
there  is  a  waste  of  a  million  dollars  a 


day  in  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  busi- 
ness. And  yet  these  men  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work  of  securing  leg- 
islation which  shall  transfer  to  these 
same  unsatisfactory  political  agencies 
the  control  of  the  productive  and  dis- 
tributive interests  of  the  country,  and 
every  thoughtful  man  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  will  succeed,  and  that  within  the 
next  few  years  there  will  be  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  industry,  amounting 
practically  to  a  revolution. 

I  have  inflicted  myself  on  a  great 
many  people,  asking  questions  and  stat- 
ing objections  —  editors,  employers, 
welfare  workers,  students  of  economic 
subjects,  and  agitators.  I  went  to  Bos- 
ton and  found  in  Filene's  a  legislative 
department  with  a  shrewd,  wise  man 
at  the  head  of  it,  who  gave  me  five 
hours  of  his  time,  taking  me  to  lunch 
at  the  City  Club  to  meet  Mr.  La  Rue 
Brown,  described  as  the  best  informed 
man  in  the  State  on  matters  pertaining 
to  labor  legislation.  He  is  a  leading 
lawyer  of  the  type  of  Louis  Brandeis, 
of  whom  he  is  an  intimate  friend  and 
associate.  We  had  a  session  lasting 
nearly  three  hours, — the  most  satisfy- 
ing interview  that  I  have  had.  Every- 
body agreed  that  the  proposed  changes 
involved  no  principle  which  had  not 
already  been  conceded,  and  that  it  was 
futile  to  talk  about  the  "right"  of  so- 
ciety to  regulate  industry  or  anything 
else.  Society  had  decided  that  it  has 
the  right,  and  the  problems  confronting 
the  conflicting  groups — broadly  speak- 
ing, the  producers  on  the  one  hand  and 
consumers  on  the  other — are  those  of 
expediency  and  detail.  The  employer 
it  was  decided  is  a  mere  buffer  between 
the  two  great  divisions,  absorbing  the 
shock  at  the  initial  encounter  and  pass- 
ing it  on  in  small  doses  to  the  indi- 
vidual consumers.  In  other  words,  the 
idea  that  the  employing  class  is  per- 
manently injured  or  "got  at  "  by  re- 
strictive legislation  is  a  fallacy,  as  the 
added  cost  of  production  is  immediate- 
ly added  to  price,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer sends  up  another  wail  about  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Getting  down  to  details,  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  enactment 
of  laws  by  State  legislatures  fixing  a 
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minimum  wage  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate. Both  the  Boston  men  favored 
regulation  by  a  labor  commission,  but 
were  all  at  sea  as  to  how  the  findings 
of  the  commission  should  be  enforced. 
The  National  Labor  Legislative  Asso- 
ciation favor  giving  the  findings  and 
orders  of  the  labor  commission  the  same 
standing  as  legislative  enactments,  and 
on  top  of  this  comes  strong  pressure 
from  Tammany  to  appoint  as  labor 
commissioner  of  New  York  the  Mc- 
Manus,  a  notorious  New  York  politic- 
ian. Sulzer  has  broken  with  Tammany 
and  will  probably  appoint  John  Mitch- 
ell, but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Tammany  man  might  have  got  the  job, 
and  then  just  imagine  the  situation. 

The  Boston  men  both  also  agreed 
with  a  notion  I  have  had  for  a  long 
time — that  the  so-called  police  power 
of  the  State  was  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  what  is  really  class 
legislation — a  most  dangerous  tendency 
which,  unless  checked,  may  lead  to 
tyrannical  and  unjust  laws,  affecting 
disastrously  small  and  politically  insig- 
nificant groups.  I  was  especially 
pleased  at  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
extreme  danger  of  this  tendency  was 
conceded. 

I  had  to  decline  an  invitation  of  the 
manager  of  this  club  to  return  and  meet 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  the  members  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  our  Califor- 
nia experiments. 

From  Boston  I  went  to  Worcester, 
where  I  went  through  the  largest  fac- 
tory of  its  kind  in  the  world,  from  Wor- 
cester to  Troy  and  Bennington,  thence 
,to  Syracuse,  where  I  met  the  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociation, receiving  great  kindness 
there  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
his  home.  From  Syracuse  I  came  on  to 
Toronto,  and  am  simply  staggered.  The 
average  American  knows  as  little  of 
Canada  as  he  does  of  Timbuctoo ;  cer- 
tainly I  know  very  little  more.  I  spent 
the  time  from  10  to  2  going  through 
one  store  and  was  carried  away  with 
the  extraordinary  ability  evident  in 
every  direction.  In  speaking  of  it  to 
one  of  the  men,  he  asked  if  I  had  been 
to  Eaton's.  I  said  no — hadn't  had  time. 
He  told  me  on  no  account  to  miss  it — 


this  store  with  ten  acres  of  floor  space 
would  be  only  a  corner  of  the  other  in- 
stitution. Later  I  went  there  and  found 
what  must  be  the  most  extraordinary 
mercantile  establishment  in  the  world 
— a  store  employing  5,000  people,  con- 
nected with  factories  employing  as 
many  more,  in  a  town  of  400,000  popu- 
lation, the  population  of  which  in  1886 
was  100,000.  I  understand  Eaton's  is 
the  fourth  largest  store  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  yesterday  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  through  it  for  people. 
I  think  the  floor'  space  must  be  30  to 
40  acres,  and  they  have  eight  acres  of 
land  in  the  business  center  of  town  on 
which  they  propose  to  erect  a  ten- 
million-dollar  building,  which  will  be 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  And 
yet  we  think  of  Canada  as  "slow." 

I  came  here  to  see  a  man  with  whom 
I  spent  a  day  on  the  train  in  1902  and 
of  whom  I  had  never  heard  since.  At 
that  time  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  on  a  trip  through  the 
Northwest.  I  found  he  was  still  here 
— now  associate  editor — practically  the 
editor — of  the  same  paper,  the  most  in- 
fluential publication  in  the  Dominion. 
He  dropped  everything  at  2:30  and  we 
started  out,  visiting  first  the  Eaton 
store,  then  the  outlying  residence  dis- 
trict with  its  civic  street  railway  (I 
enclose  the  story  of  it),  walking  back 
to  a  bluff  exactly  like  Rincon  bluff  at 
Santa  Cruz,  with  steps  down  to  the 
flat  as  at  Locust  Street,  a  million-dollar 
stone  freak  castle  standing  on  the  loca- 
tion corresponding  to  the  Irish  home. 
Everything  here  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  bluff 
being  over  two  miles.  We  then  visited 
the  beautiful  university  buildings,  some 
of  them  over  sixty  years  old,  beautiful 
in  design  with  wonderful  Norman  stone 
carving,  probably  the  finest  on  this 
continent ;  then  the  parliament  build- 
in  us  and  home  to  dinner — and  talk. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
I  would  not  have  come  some  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  this  man  unless  there 
had  been  something  unusual  about  him. 
A  harness-maker  by  trade,  he  came  to 
this  country  when  quite  young,  joined 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  started  a  la- 
bor paper  in  Chicago,  ultimately  land- 
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ing  in  Toronto,  where  he  has  resided 
since  1886.  He  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Globe  people  over  twenty  years 
ago  and  is  now  practically  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  paper.  From  his  of- 
fice window  he  overlooks  the  affair  not 
only  of  Ontario  but  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  in  a  sense  the  world.  Two  hours 
of  every  day  is  given  over  to  listening 
to  men  from  all  over  the  country  who 
come  to  convert  the  editor  to  their 
views.  And  it  is  the  editor's  business 
to  listen  and  digest.  The  effect  of  this 
experience  on  the  man  has  been  very 
marked.  Eleven  years  ago  he  was  ag- 
gressive and  enthusiastic.  Today  he 
is  chastened  and  subdued  and  patient, 
impressed  and  weighed  down  by  the 
essential  complexity  of  life  and  its  prob- 
lems and  his  personal  responsibility  in 
guiding  the  thinking  of  some  150,000 
readers — the  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
60,000.  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover where  the  experience  of  eleven 
years  had  led  him  to,  and  I  found  him, 
like  myself,  reluctantly  giving  up  the 
individualism  natural  to  the  sturdy 
self-reliant  race  to  which  we  both  be- 
long. He  has  a  deep-rooted  distrust  of 
"short-cuts"  and  quack  remedies,  but 
sees  that  it  is  hopeless  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent irresistably  set  in  the  direction 
of  society  controlling  more  and  more 
our  industrial  activities  and  private 
lives.  We  started  in  at  2 :30  and  when 
we  parted  near  my  hotel  it  was  ten. 
I  think  in  the  meantime  some  things 
had  assumed  more  definite  form  in  his 
mind  and  his  last  words  were:  "We 
have  to  face  this  thing  and  make  the 
best  of  it."  It  was  like  a  man  giving 
up  a  faith  that  he  had  lived  by. 


We  have  time  enough  for  the  longest 
duty,  but  not  for  the  shortest  sin. — Dr. 
Martineau. 


Religion  is  the  best  armor  in  the  world, 
the  -worst  cloak. — Bunyan. 


This  Is  True  Liberty. 

This  is  true  Liberty,  when  freeborn  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free: 
Which  he  who  can  and  will  deserves  high  praise: 
Who  neither  can  nor  will  hold  his  peace. 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this? 
— Fragment  from  Euripides  (Milton,  tr.). 


[For  The  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

On  Mortar  Rock.* 

By  George  Whiteley  Taylor. 

Swift  lifts  Osiris  on  the  wings  of  morn, 
Above  Sierra's  heights  his  beaming  face 
Lights    up    the    glorious    landscape    at   their 
base. 

A  new  day's  greeting  from  the  East  is  borne. 

Upon  this  mount,  where  wafts  the  air  of  God, 
And   one   may   see    His    earth    and   sky   out- 
spread ; 
E'en  though  we  share  not  in  His  daily  bread,. 

And  bear  about  us  marks  of  chastening  rod; 

Let  me  sit  down  and  think  how  beauty  blends, 
And  Nature  knits  her  giant  scheme  of  things;. 
A  seeming  purpose  out  of  chaos  brings, 

And  impulse  to  our  moral  striving  lends. 

Most  happy  thought  of  ancient  priest, 
That  fixed  a  Sabbath  for  the  soul, 
When  man  may  play  his  finer  role 

And  pride  himself  above  the  beast. 

Where  man  has  brought  his  latest  art, 
His  giant  thought  and  master  will, 
His  beauteous  sense  and  manual  skill, 

Conjoint  with  Nature,  part  with  part. 

Here  doubtless  stood  some  Indian  sage, 
And  saw  his  Sun-God  sink  to  sleep 
In  calm  Pacific's:  bosom  deep; 

Or  stoic  stood  'mid  lightning's  rage. 

Here  lit  his  watch-fire's  flickering  light,. 
To  point  the  lost  a  friendly  way, 
Where  tribal  good  its  genial  ray 

Might  set  against  the  ills  of  night. 

Here  Indian  maiden  ground  her  golden  corn, 
On  dew  wet  leaves  her  pestle  dried; 
For  dead  brave  wept;    for  lover  sighed; 

Or  startled  shyly  at  his  echoing  horn. 

Here  Indian  mother  crooned  her  roundelay, 
While,  cradled  under  swaying  palm. 
Her  babe  she  guards  from  preying  harm. 

Wind-swept   the   cedars   swung,   and    sheltering 
bay. 

This  Mortar  Eock — now  rich  with  flowers  dight,. 
Fit  symbol  of  the  social  mill, 
Where  daily  dole  is  grinding  still; 

And  wary  grinder  keeps  his  fire  alight. 

As  vision  runs  this  wondrous  field — 
From  Tamalpais'  mist-crowned  head 
To  San  Lorenzo's  low,  rich  mead — 

I  look  on  all  this  fair  earth's  yield, 

And  question  what  of  all  our  gain 

Has  made  of  earth  a  heaven  new; 
Its  blessings  less  for  one  or  two; 
Or  less  of  grandeur  got  through  pain. 
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Self-conscious  dust— a  bit  of  sensient  mold, 
Time-fretted  fragment  of  a  storm-worn  rock; 
Still  loath  to  question  your  Adamic  stock, 

Your  fashioning  in  some  spiritual  mold; 

Though  now  we  boast  a  cultured  way  and  age, 
A  civic  spirit  and  a  Christian  fane, 
Not  Pagan  ritual  and  the  heart  of  Cain 

Though  savage  sachems  now  no  longer  rage ; 

Those  college  domes  that  yonder  peer 
His  ancient-planted  oaks  among, 
Give  answer  to  our  questioning  tongue 

Scarce  clearer  than  the  Indian  seer. 

Tn  gathering  sunset's  gold  and  blue 
A  ship  sails  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
She  brings  of  pearls  and  spice  a  freight. 

Is  this  Columbus'  dream  come  true? 

For  yet  she  brings  no  store  of  large  con- 
tent; 
No  happy  augury  brings  that  fate 
Besets  not  fortune  soon  and  late; 

That  Good  is  aught  but  111  in  mirage  blent. 

With  mounted  guns  yon  warships  mock 
Our  boasted  claims  of  brotherhood; 
And  Alcatraz  stands  'mid  the  flood, 

A  prison  like  to  Chillon's  rock. 

Francisco's  many-storied  beach, 

A  hive  where  thousands  breed  and  slave, 
Where    sin   the    weak,    where    strike    the 
brave ; 

And  Privilege  takes  her  toll  of  each. 

Sho  that  might  Athens  shame  for  templed  lore 

Is  prone  to  shrine  no  higher  god 

Than  such  as  sway  a  Moloch  rod, 
And  Bacchus'  vintage  on  his  votaries  pour. 

Shall  less  than  earthquake's  shock  disturb  again 
Thy  pomp,  or  break  the  iron  rack 
On  which  thy  herded  minions  track 

Their  way  to  age  and  care  and  votive  pain? 

San  Quentin  yonder  northward  rears  her  walls, 
And  proudly  holds  in  leash  the  foolish  hands 
That  wildly  struck  to  free  from  tyrant  bands 
'The  feudal  serfs  that  serve  in  barons'  halls. 

Must  justice  always  wait  on  abject  fear? 

The   hand    of    Ignorance    first    to    strike    for 

right  I 
Though   lightning   only   shocks   the   sense   of 
sight, 
And  thunder  only  dulls  the  waiting  ear. 

Some  foolish  martyr  champions  every  cause, 
And  paves  tin'  way  for  Wisdom's  tardy  feet; 
We  perch  ourselves  in  some  Gamaliel's  seat 

And  hedge  about  some  little  good  with  laws. 

And  still  all  Virtue's  aim  is  Anarch's  goal; 
A  place  where  each  may  play  his  honest  part, 
Not  daunt  by  ban,  nor  forced  by  legal  art, 

May  Sinai's  summit  mount  through  his  own  soul. 


Sleep  on,  sweet  babe,  in  boulder's  hollowed  palm ; 

This  social  tumult  rages  evermore; 

'Tis   man's   propulsion    from  the    slime    and 
spore ; 
A  growing  knowledge  means  not  happier  calm. 

'Tis  fiercest  struggle  gives  to  peace  its  zest. 
Not  time  nor  trial  daunts  the  firm  belief 
Some  sweet  to-morrow  sure  will  bring  relief. 

Man's  chiefest  blessing  is  belief  he  will  be  blest. 

Whatever  devious  lines  of  long  descent 

Link  wee  swart  sister's  primal  lot  with  thine, 
Whatever  social  ills  in  this  our  time 

Supplant  the  direful  dragons  of  her  tent, 

The  world  is  thine ;  its  later  largess  pours 
Its  special  bounties  in  thy  baby  hand. 
This  earth   is  more  and  more   our   children's 
land; 

And  all  its  older  Good  enlarges  yours; 

We  worship  still ;  our  votive  offerings  bring 
Where  cradled  innocence  and  dimpled  grace 
Makes  yet  a  royal  shrine  for  all  our  race. 

And  sovereign  trust  her  highest  anthems  sing. 

Midway  the  Golden  Gate  Light  lifts  her  misty 
hood, 
And  through  its  portal,  Hope,  with  sails  re- 
leased, 
Goes  forth  to  meet  the  galleons  of  the  East 
And  play  the  consort  to  our  promised  good. 

Slow  sinks  Osiris,  loath  to  hide  his  face 

And  leave  his  children  to  the  night's  dark  ills; 
Wide  spreads  his  hands  o'er  San  Mateo's  hills ; 

The  God  of  Gladness  gives  his  parting  grace. 


*A  rocky  crag'  forming  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  little  floral  park  on  the  hillsides  of 
Berkeley,  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay.  It 
has  a  number  of  cup-like  holes  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Indians,  in  which  to  grind 
their  corn. 


Seed  Time. 

A  living  green  has  touched  the  swelling  hills, 

And  tiny  birds  chirp  in  the  leafless  trees; 

Up  from  the  ocean  comes  a  vernal  breeze 
That  brings  the  showers  to  feed  the  mountain 

rills. 
In  dark  red  soil  the  steady  plowman  drills 

The  deep  furrows,  sinking  to  his  knees 

In  spongy  earth;    it  is  no  time  of  ease, — 
With  signs  of  birth  and  promise  Nature  thrills 

Drive  Thou   Thy  plow,  O  Lord,  deep  in  my 
heart, 
Hardened  beneath  a  load  of  petty  cares; 

Break  up  its  guilty  crust,  and  freely  start 
The  showers  of  Thy  grace;    then  sow  Thy  seed 
Whose  ripened  harvest  Thou  wilt  deign  to  need, 

And  husband  it  with  gracious,  heavenly  airs. 
— Caroline  Hazard. 
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Foreign  Missions. 

By  A.  H.  Sargent. 

(Read   at   the   Pacific   Coast    Conference,   Port- 
land, Ore.,  Tuesday,  May  12,  1914.) 

Dear  Fellow  Workers: 

Here  is  an  editorial  paragraph  from 
the  Christian  Register  of  April  9,  1914: 

"Those  who  speak  and  think  contempt- 
uously of  missionaries  should  read  the 
weighty  judgments  of  Professor  Ross 
about  them  in  his  'The  Changing  Chi- 
nese.' The  effect  of  their  religion  on 
native  converts  to  Christianity  is  enough 
alone,  to  justify  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  'I  have  not  the  language  to 
describe  what  happiness  and  encourage- 
ment these  souls  of  higher  aspiration 
among  the  Chinese  gain  from  their  fel- 
lowship with  the  kindred  spirits  from 
the  West.  He  scores  the  'brutal  false- 
hoods,' the  'patent  calumnies,'  of  those 
who  impugn  their  honesty,  their  fidelity, 
and  their  work,  from  interested  and 
prejudiced  motives;  and  to  expectation 
of  the  slow  conversion  of  the  Chinese, 
he  adds  the  remark  that  'the  aggressive 
rivalry  of  Christianity,  coupled  with  the 
coming  diffusion  of  education  among  the 
masses,  is  bound  to  raise  continually  the 
religious  plane  of  the  Chinese  by  forcing 
the  native  faiths  to  assume  higher  and 
higher  forms  in  order  to  survive.'  It- 
is  evident  that  the  isolation  of  China 
from  our  civilization  is  fairly  matched 
by  our  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese  character.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  absence  of  Unitarian 
teaching  in  China  will  put  ns  on  the  de- 
fensive and  set  us  a  task  of  explanation 
and  apology  not  pleasant  to  face.  At 
any  rate,  fields  are  opening  which  will 
make  us  forget  that  anyone  ever  thought 
our  work  finished." 

The  same  issue  of  the  Christian  Reg- 
ister, in  the  review  of  a  book  on  "Recent 
Developments  in  China,"  says :  "Details 
are  given  concerning  the  excellent  edu- 
cational work  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
various  religious  bodies,  American  and 
European,  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic." 

As  much  might  be  said  also  of  India 
and  Africa  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 

The  call  of  foreign  missionary  work  to 
Unitarians  cannot  long  continue  un- 
heeded.    By  "foreign  missions,"  in  this 


paper,  I  mean  sending  men  and  women 
to  foreign  countries  to  make  their  homes 
and  learn  the  language  and  live  among 
the  people,  to  preach  the  gospel  and  heal 
the  sick  and  educate  the  children. 

This  kind  of  work  is  no  less  worthy,  in 
my  estimation,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  carried  on  successfully  for  a  hun- 
dred years  by  evangelical  churches.  I 
am  eager  to  profit  by  all  their  experi- 
ence ;  and  I  trust  I  am  speaking  now  to 
persons  who  are  ready  to  learn  all  they 
can  from  every  source. 

Before  going  further,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  state  the  grounds  of  my  own 
personal  interest  in  this  subject?  In 
my  college  days,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
I  became  interested  in  foreign  missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I 
became  a  "student  volunteer"  for  foreign 
missionary  work.  The  studies  of  my  last 
two  years  in  college  were  selected  with 
special  reference  to  studying  medicine 
and  becoming  a  medical  missionary. 
Soon  after  leaving  college  I  became  a 
Unitarian.  As  a  beginner  in  the  denom- 
ination, I  accepted  the  absence  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  other  lands  as  a  neces- 
sarv  fact.  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of 
it  for  myself  and  to  smooth  it  over  and 
apologize  for  it  to  others. 

About  two  years  ago  an  article  by 
Doctor  Wendte  in  the  Christian  Regis- 
ter s'ave  me  hope  that  foreign  missions- 
might  become  an  important  branch  of 
Unitarian  work.  I  soon  renewed  my 
purpose  to  be  a  medical  missionary  in 
some  land  where  the  need  of  liberal  re- 
ligion and  modern  medical  science  is  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  enter  upon  carrying  out  this 
plan  just  as  soon  and  just  as  fast  as 
circumstances  permit.  When  I  am  ready 
to  go  to  a  foreign  field,  I  shall  hope  to 
find  Unitarians  enough  ready  to  back 
me,  to  enable  me  to  go  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Unitarians  in  America. 

So  much  for  the  personal  aspect  of  it. 
Now,  what  can  we  do  to  clear  the  way 
and  set  the  ball   a-rolling? 

If  I  remember  rightly,  the  missionary 
work  of  other  churches  started  gener- 
ally by  some  man  deciding  to  be  a  for- 
eign missionary,  whether  his  associates 
desired  it  or  not,  and  so  making  the 
home  churches  ashamed  to  do  anything 
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but  form  missionary  societies  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

In  our  denomination  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  natural  for  the  move- 
ment for  foreign  missions  to  begin  with 
the  leaders  of  the  central  corporation 
and  be  perfected  there,  as  to  plan  and 
methods,  until  a  call  can  be  sent  out 
from  headquarters  for  foreign  mission- 
aries. It  may  work  both  ways.  This  is 
certain :  It  is  time  to  agitate  and  edu- 
cate and  organize  for  foreign  missions. 

Our  churches  or  even  our  ministers 
cannot  wake  up  to  this  great  world-wide 
mission  all  at  once.  It  would  be  highly 
gratifying  if  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  or  the  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence could  at  once  become  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary society.  If  this  is  not  yet  de- 
sired generally,  then  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  are  interested  in  foreign 
missions  should  not  unite  in  a  missionary 
society.  In  such  a  society  the  united 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  all  its 
members  may  be  applied  to  the  cam- 
paign of  education  that  is  necessary  to 
arouse  all  our  churches  to  the  opportu- 
nity for  endless  usefulness. 

Such  a  society  could  conduct  a  de- 
partment of  foreign  missions  in  each  of 
our  church  papers,  suggest  objects  and 
material  for  missionary  sermons:  and 
plan  systematic  courses  of  missionary  ad- 
dresses in  churches  and  before  Sunday- 
schools  and  young  people's  societies;  and 
provide  for  cultivation  of  the  missionary 
spirit  in  conventions  or  other  fraternal 
gatherings  where  the  missionary  ideal 
will  be  uppermost. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  is  ad- 
mirably well  situated  for  beginning  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  in  our  denom- 
ination. The  only  question  is  whether 
we  realize  that  we  must  expand  beyond 
our  own  country  or  die.  If  we  realize 
this  and  are  ready  to  make  the  effort, 
we  can  do  a  work  tbat  will  mean  untold 
blessing  to  our  church,  and  through  our 
church  to  all  humanity. 


For  weakness  in   freedom  grows  stronger  than 

strength   with   a   chain  ; 
And    error   in    freedom   will   come  to   lamenting 

his  stain, 
Till,  freely  repenting,  lie  whiten  his  spirit  again. 
— Sidney  Lanier. 


"The  Honor  of  the  Flag." 

(An  address  made  by  Honorable  Williami 
Kent,  of  California,  before  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  April  20,  1914.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  and  resent  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  partisan  politics  injected  in- 
to this  very  serious  discussion.  The 
question  at  issue  is  far  away  and  above 
any  political  consideration  or  any  ex- 
cuse of  party  advantage.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  believed  it  my  duty  as  a 
man  not  bound  by  party  ties  to  stand 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
whenever  I  could,  simply  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
power  and  has  the  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting the  whole  United  States,  the 
dignity  of  its  people,  and  has  the  op- 
portunity to  push  forward  policies  that 
lead  to  the  betterment  of  our  country 
by  carrying  on  the  march  of  progress 
and  reform.  My  loyal  support  has  been 
given  the  more  freely  because  of  the  re- 
spect I  have  for  the  man,  in  addition  to 
the  respect  due  the  office.  At  this  time 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  President.  In  all  other  great 
questions  I  have  believed  with  him,  and 
therefore  have  supported  him.  He  has 
had  my  respect  and  my  loyalty  and  will 
still  have  both,  but  I  should  be  false  to 
my  deepest  convictions  if  my  respect 
and  my  loyalty  could  swerve  me  at  this 
juncture. 

I,  too.  stand  for  the  national  honor,, 
and  I  stand  for  the  national  honor  in 
its  highest  possible  sense,  because  I 
stand  for  international  peace.  I  stand 
and  shall  stand,  against  the  crazy,  old,, 
barbaric  idea  of  going  to  war  on  slight 
pretext,  even  though  that  pretext  may 
be  clothed  in  the  stolen  habiliments  of 
national  honor,  or  may  be  premised 
upon  a  defense  of  the  flag  when  that 
flag  is  not  in  jeopardy.  I  would  never 
for  a  moment  deny  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  or  the  Nation's  blood  to  save  this 
country  from  foreign  aggression,  but  to> 
believe  that  the  national  honor  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  keeping  of  any 
foreigner,  and  especially  in  the  keeping 
of  a  man  who  has  been  authoritatively 
called  a  "bandit,"  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 
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This  man  Huerta,  who  has  been 
branded  as  a  bandit,  a  traitor,  and  a 
murderer  by  our  Government,  has  been 
asked  to  make  an  apology,  an  apology 
as  head  of  a  responsible  nation,  and  this 
•demand  has  come  to  us  through  a  sub- 
ordinate in  the  navy.  What  absurd 
logic  is  this  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  indorse?  The  man  whom  we  do  not 
recognize  as  the  responsible  head  of  the 
Mexican  Government  has  apologized, 
the  man  who  committed  the  offense  of 
arresting  American  sailors  has  been  pun- 
ished, and  now  because,  forsooth,  a  lit- 
tle more  gunpowder  will  not  be  burned 
than  this  particular  naval  officer 
thought  ought  to  be  burned,  we  are  de- 
claring war.  This  resolution  means 
war,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  This  is 
no  declaration  of  peace.  This  is  not  a 
declaration  against  one  man.  It  is  to 
every  man  who  knows  Mexico  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  whole  people 
of  Mexico,  and  nothing  else;  for  the 
moment  we  put  armed  forces  into  Mexi- 
co, all  the  tides  of  racial  antipathy  will 
rise,  all  the  old  historic  bitterness  will 
be  revived,  and  we  shall  find  that  we 
shall  have  to  take  the  country  and  rule 
it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  this  reso- 
lution is  in  the  interest  of  peace,  but  I, 
who  have  been  in  Mexico  and  know  the 
people  of  Mexico,  know  how  jealous 
they  are  of  the  aggressions  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  us  —  the  gringoes. 
Before  we  get  through  with  the  spank- 
ing of  this  man  whom  we  do  not  recog- 
nize even  as  spankable,  we  shall  have 
upon  us  all  the  horrors,  all  the  heart- 
breaks, all  the  waste  and  loss  that  will 
come  of  war.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I 
stand  here  that  by  voting  for  armed 
intervention  in  Mexico  we  are  condemn- 
ing to  death  many  of  our  own  citizens, 
who,  without  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution, would  live  happy  lives.  I  can 
see  no  use  or  excuse  at  this  time  for 
picking  trouble,  for  declaring  war,  on 
any  such  a  petty  or  trivial  basis  as  has 
been  given.  (Applause.)  The  honor  of 
our  flag  is  no  more  in  the  keeping  of 
Mr.  Huerta  than  it  is  in  the  keeping 
of  a  Papuan  cannibal  who  might  have 
eaten  an  American  missionary  who  had 
a  flag  in  his  valise.  The  honor  of  the 
flag   is   involved   in  preserving   a   just 


peace  in  the  world,  in  minding  our  own 
affairs,  and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
our  own  people  along  the  lines  of  self- 
governing  democracy  and  equalized  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  This  is  no  case,  in 
my  opinion,  to  authorize  intervention, 
to  authorize  the  murder  of  American 
citizens  in  a  useless  war,  for  a  useless 
war  is  murder,  for  which  we  collectively 
and  each  of  us  must  assume  respon- 
sibility. 


At  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Sylvester 
Home,  Dr.  Forsyth  quoted  a  small  poem 
that  had  been  found  among  the  de- 
ceased's papers.    It  contained  the  lines — - 

"I  know  not  what  beyond  may  lie, 
But  look  in  humble  faith 
Into  a  larger  life  to  die — 

And  find  new  birth  in  death." 

At  the  time  of  his  reading  it,  says  the 
British  Congregationalist,  there  was 
doubt  as  to  its  authorishp,  and  the  point 
was  raised  as  to  whether  it  was  of  Mr. 
Home's  own  composition. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  work  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  American  hymn-writers, 
Frederick  Lucian  Hosmer,  a  well-known 
Unitarian  who,  in  conjunction  with  W. 
C.  Gannett,  published  two  delightful 
volumes,  "Thought  of  God  in  Hymns 
and  Poems."  The  hymns  both  of  Gan- 
nett and  of  Hosmer  are  finding  their 
way  into  hymnals  of  modern  thought. 
In  Mr.  Garrett  Horder's  "Worship 
Song"  they  are  well  represented,  and 
they  even  appear  in  the  "Public  School 
Hymnal"  and  the  "English  Hymnal," 
having  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  something 
when  the  latter  condescends  to  accept 
a  gift  from  Non -conformity — and  per- 
haps more  when  "orthodox"  Non-con- 
Jformity  condescends  to  accept  a  gift 
from  Unitarianism. — Christian  Life. 


Most  of  all  the  other  beautiful  things 
in  life  come  by  twos  and  threes,  by 
dozens  and  hundreds!  Plenty  of  roses, 
stars,  sunsets,  rainbows,  brothers  and 
sisters,  aunts  and  cousins,  but  only  one 
mother  in  all  the  wide  world. — Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin, 
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Religious  Reform  in  Japan. 

By  Tetsujiro  Inouye. 

No  one  can  devote  careful  attention  to 
the  present  condition  of  religion  in  Japan 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
complete  religious  reformation  is  need- 
ful. A  religion  which  is  incapable  of 
reform,  cannot  fail  to  become  corrupt 
and  so  lose  its  usefulness;  wise  reform 
imparts  new  life  to  a  senescent  faith,  and 
gives  hope  of  a  useful  future.  The  out- 
ward form  and  shape  of  a  religion  that 
has  life  in  it  will  constantly  be  changing 
as  the  indwelling  spirit  inspires  it  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  And  it  is  this  con- 
tinual renewal  of  a  living  faith  that  gives 
the  promise  of  future  growth  and 
strength. 

Individuals  constantly  change;  some 
come,  others  go;  but  the  world  goes  on 
with  its  progress.  It  is  the  same  with 
religion,  sects  rise  and  fall,  organizations 
grow  and  decay,  creeds  are  framed  and 
forgotten,  but  religion  itself  goes  on,  and 
keeps  pace  with  advancing  civilization. 
It  is  a  foolish  and  dangerous  thing  to 
cling  to  the  corpse  of  a  dead  religion, 
and  the  danger  is'  a  real  one,  because  re- 
ligion itself  is  apt  to  make  a  man  con- 
servative. It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  and  to  seize 
every  opportunity  for  renewing  the  re- 
ligious spirit  with  fresh  vigor  and  life. 

In  Japan,  the  two  greatest  religions  of 
the  world,  Christianity  and  Buddhism, 
are  brought  face  to  face.  Shinto  and  Con- 
fucianism are  religions  in  appearance 
only,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two 
just  mentioned  are  the  greatest  of  human 
•creeds.  The  fact  of  these  two  religions 
touching  one  another  in  this  country- 
gives  hope  of  a  higher  creed,  growing  out 
of  them  both.  If  they  continue  as  com- 
peting rivals  they  are  a  menace  to  the 
internal  harmony  of  the  nation.  Unity 
of  race,  of  language,  of  customs,  man- 
ners, laws  are  essential  for  the  greatness 
of  a  nation  ;  and  diversity  in  any  of 
these  may  bring  about  a  disruption  of 
the  patriotic  sentiment;  in  Japan,  with 
her  wonderful  unity  of  race  and  history, 
the  menace  to  her  internal  harmony  lies 
in  religion.  There  is  also  this  general 
difference  between  Japan  and  the  States 
of  Europe.     In  the  latter  there  is  prac- 


tically but  one  religion,  the  Christian 
in  Japan,  there  are  several  creeds  com- 
peting for  national  favor,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  pledged  itself  not  to  inter- 
vene. Eeligious  reform,  therefore,  must 
come  from  the  people,  and  the  sooner 
it  comes  the  better.  A  reform  of  re- 
ligion will  be  good  for  Japan,  it  will  be 
better  for  religion  itself,  and  it  may 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  world  at 
large. 

But  before  proceeding  any  further  let 
us  ask  what  is  meant  by  reformation, 
and  where  should  reformation  com- 
mence ? 

We  will  begin  with  Buddhism.  This 
religion  had  practically  converted  Japan 
about  a  thousand  years  before  Chris- 
tianity appeared  in  the  country,  and  has 
become  practically  the  religion  of  the 
nation.  At  the  present  day,  while  every- 
thing else  in  Japan  has  felt  the  renovat- 
ing influence  of  the  Meiji  Restoration, 
Buddhism  has  remained  practically  un- 
changed— possibly  because  our  people 
have  not  known  where  to  begin  the  work 
of  religious  reform,  or  possibly  because, 
knowing  what  was  wanted,  they  have 
lacked  the  courage  to  set  their  hands  to 
the  work.  Even  the  "Neo-Buddhists" 
seem  to  be  still  somewhat  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  course  to  follow.  The  old  and 
the  unreformed  still  casts  its  baleful 
shadow  over  them. 

There  are  five  points,  in  my  opinion, 
in  which  a  reform  in  Buddhism  is  re- 
quired : 

First,  a  reform  in  the  character  of  the 
priesthood.  Buddhism  in  the  old  days 
produced  many  great  men,  such  as  Kobo, 
Honen,  Shinran,  Nichiren,  and  Shotoku 
Taishi.  There  are  no  such  men  to  be 
seen  in  the  present  day.  Buddhist 
priests,  in  spite  of  a  few  notable  and 
brilliant  exceptions,  which,  however,  only 
serve  to  make  the  general  darkness  more 
visible,  are  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  education,  character,  morals,  and  in- 
fluence; and  though  Christian  rivalry 
has  stirred  some  of  them  to  emulation  in 
educational  and  charitable  enterprises 
of  recent  years,  these  works  of  charity 
have  been  far  from  vigorous. 

In  the  second  place,  idols  should  be 
done  away  with.  These  may  have  had 
their  use  in  the  days  of  darkness  that 
are   past,  but  the  nation   has  outgrown 
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them.  One  might  tolerate  a  statue  here 
and  there  of  some  distinguished  person, 
such  as  Shakamuni,  or  Shotoku,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  retaining  the  rest.  An 
idol,  at  the  best,  is  but  a  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  invisible  divinity  behind  it; 
and  as  to  any  sanctity  inherent  in  the 
idol  itself,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
idols  for  sale  in  the  curio  shops  if  the 
priests  themselves  believed  in  the  sanctity 
they  claim  for  the  things  they  are  so 
ready  to  part  with  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
dollars. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  plea 
advanced  by  the  "Neo-Buddhist,'"  I  think 
by  Mr.  Shimizu  Tomojiro,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  practice  of  reading  and 
chanting  the  Sutras  in  a  language  which, 
practically,  neither  the  priests  nor  the 
congregation  understand.  It  is  a  most 
important  plea,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Sutras  in  an  unknown  tongue  affect 
the  laity  only  at  funerals,  the  idols  (and 
we  might  add  the  amulets)  affect  them 
constantly.  The  idols  should,  therefore, 
be  abolished,  first  of  all ;  for  they  are  the 
mere  corpses  of  religion.  Shakamuni 
used  none,  at  any  rate,  in  his  earlier  min- 
istry, and  got  on  very  well  without  them. 
Christianity  has  demonstrated  that  they 
are  not  necessary.  Our  Buddhism  should 
aim  to  clear  itself  or  them  also. 

The  pessimism  of  India,  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  is  not 
suited  to  our  needs.  Pessimism  is  the 
creed  of  a  decaying  nationality  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  when  this  world  looks 
dark  and  life  has  no  hope  to  offer  us. 
Then,  in  despair,  we  turn  from  this  mis- 
erable world,  and  seek  comfort  in  the 
hope  of  something  better  after  death.  In 
ancient  India  pessimism  was  perhaps 
natural,  but  pessimism  can  never  raise  a 
nation  to  a  higher  life,  and  what  Japan, 
with  its  new  hopes  and  aspirations,  re- 
quires, is  a  religion  of  hope,  full  of  noble 
ideals  and  aspirations.  Buddhism  must 
shed  its  pessimism  or  lose  its  hold  on  the 
people.  It  has  become  fashionable  of  late 
to  celebrate  marriages  with  religious  rites 
at  the  Daijingu  in  Hibiya  Park  in  Tokyo. 
That  is  a  Shinto  shrine.  Who  would 
tbink  of  taking  a  happy  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  be  blessed  in  a  Buddhist  tem- 
ple?   It  would  be  most  ill-omened. 

There  are  countless  superstitions  in 
Buddhism,  practices  and  doctrines  which 


the  ignorant  accept  blindly  and  the  edu- 
cated laugh  at.  We  will  take  but  one 
instance,  that  of  Shumisen  (Mount  Sum- 
eru),  the  fabulous  mountain  which  Bud- 
dhist cosmology  places  at  the  center  of 
the  world.  We  might  mention  others, — 
transmigration,  the  six  spheres  of  sen- 
tient existence,  Paradise,  Hades,  the  in- 
numerable Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas. 
The  world  has  progressed  since  the  days 
of  Shakamuni,  still  more  so  perhaps 
since  the  days  when  the  Mahayana 
Sutras  were  written.  Can  we  of  the 
Meiji  period,  with  our  modern  education 
in  the  principles  of  science,  be  expected 
to  accept  these  antiquated  supersti- 
tions ? 

If  the  education  of  the  clergy  and 
their  teaching  requires  to  be  raised,  I 
think  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  sys- 
tem of  ethics.  It  is  true  that  the  priest 
has  Kairiisu  (the  rules  of  the  Vinaya 
discipline)  and  that  he  observes  them 
with  considerable  strictness.  But  the 
Kairit'su  are  rules  made  for  an  order  of 
monks  established  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  the  men  who  live  by  them  unfit 
themselves  to  become  the  ethical  teachers 
of  a.  modern,  commercial,  and  industrial 
generation  of  men.  Japan  wants  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  morals,  but  it  must  be 
one  suited  to  her  present  needs.  Bud- 
dhists may  yet  be  the  moral  teachers  of 
this  nation,  if  they  will  bring  their  ethi- 
cal system  into  harmony  with  present- 
day  needs. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  advocate  a  reform 
of  Buddhism,  through,  first  a  better 
priesthood;  secondly,  the  abolition  of 
idols  and  of  the  use  of  an  unknown 
tongue  in  worship ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
discarding  of  pessimism ;  in  the  fourth 
place  the  sweeping  away  of  superstitions, 
and  finally  the  modernization  of  the 
ethical  system. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Christianity. 

Christianity  is  a  comparatively  recent 
arrival  in  Japan,  but  it  has  the  backing 
of  European  civilization,  and  has  conse- 
quently been  able  to  compete  success- 
fully against  Buddhism.  Its  emissaries 
have  made  a  point  of  learning  Japanese, 
while  but  few  of  the  Buddhist  clergy 
have  troubled  themselves  to  learn  Eng- 
lish or  any  other  European  language. 
This  is  a  second  advantage  possessed  by 
Christian  missionaries. 
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Like  Buddhism,  Christianity  is  a  very 
ancient  religion,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  world  has  changed  very 
considerably  during  the  nineteen  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  points  in  which  a  reform 
of  Christianity  seem  to  be  desirable  are, 
to  my  mind,  the  following: 

The  Biblical  cosmogony  (sekaikan) 
should  be  abandoned.  It  cannot  be 
taught  consistently  with  the  conclusions 
of  modern  science,  and  should  now  be 
frankly  abandoned.  Christianity  would 
be  all  the  stronger  for  this  abandonment. 

The  European  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  abandoned.  For  in- 
stance, a  few  years  ago,  a  question  which 
agitated  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
this  country  was  that  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ, — a  debate  than  which  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  foolish.  Christ 
should  be  accepted  as  a  man ;  if  he  is  a 
god,  then  Confucius  and  Shakamuni 
have  equal  claims  to  deification.  The 
Christian  conception  of  God  needs  to  be 
enlarged  and  raised,  for  Christian 
preachers  often  speak  of  him  in  a  most 
childish  manner,  and  we  Japanese  are  no 
children  that  we  should  thus  be  treated. 

Again  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
ever  be  possible  for  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  to  agree  on  one  God.  For 
the  Christian  believes  in  a  God  who  is 
outside  and  beyond  man,  so  that  man  can 
never,  try  as  he  will,  become  God  him- 
self: whereas  Buddhism  knows  of  no 
God  except  such  a  one  as  man  can  and 
has  become  by  the  attainment  to  Buddha- 
hood.  Religion  in  the  future  will  be 
based  not  on  the  Christian  idea  of  a  God 
outside  who  made  the  world,  who  guides 
,and  governs  it,  who  interferes  in  its  con- 
cerns and  can  be  swayed  by  the  prayers 
of  man.  It  will  be  based  on  the  Buddhist 
idea  of  God  as  the  Primal  Substance,  at- 
tainable by  all  men.  by  virtue  of  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection.  The  religion  of 
the  future  will  therefore  be  a  pantheistic 
one.  A1  some  future  time  I  hope  to 
elaborate  this  thought  more  fully. 

But  though  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cosmogony,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
postulate  a  si iiliIc  personal  deity,  yet  in 
the  moral  system  we  must  postulate  ideal 
personality.  This  ideal  personality  may 
be  different  in  different  countries.  In 
Brahmanism,  for  instance,  it  is  Brahma. 


the  personal  deity;  in  Buddhism  it  is 
Amida;  in  Christianity  it  is  the  ideal- 
ized Christ.  Behind  Brahma  there  is  the 
absolute  Brahma ;  behind  Amida  the  ab- 
solute Shinnyojisho.  The  neuter  Brah- 
man and  the  absolute  Shinnyojisho  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  in  this  iden- 
tity we  find  the  hope  of  a  fusion  of 
Brahmanism  with  Buddhism.  When 
Christianity  can  do  the  same  thing. — 
recognize  Christ  as  an  ideal  personality, 
subjectively  conceived,  and  standing  to 
the  unconditional  Absolute  in  the  same 
relations  as  Brahma  and  Amida,  Chris- 
tianity will  have  advanced  one  step  and 
be  in  a  position  to  take  its  place  in  the 
reconstructed  religion  of  the  future. 

In  trying  to  defend  their  position 
Christian  ministers  confine  their  studies, 
apparently,  to  old  and  conservative 
books,  to  the  neglect  of  that  true  spirit- 
ualism which  is  to  be  found  in  the  realms 
of  true  science,  with  the  advanced  de- 
partments of  which  they  are  often  not 
very  well  acquainted.  Deeper  studies 
along  this  line  would  save  them  from 
many  inconveniences.  They  would  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  attacks  from  material- 
istic thinkers,  nor  would  they  have  such 
belated  ideas  about  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  or  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  etc. 

Another  point  which  may  be  urged 
against  Christianity  is  the  injury  it  does 
to  the  national  spirit.  Japan  is  not 
Judea,  and  the  history  of  the  Japanese, 
who  have  been  kept  as  a  peculiar  people, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a 
history  and  spirit  of  their  own,  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  broad 
views  of  a  people  who,  for  centuries,  have 
had  no  country  of  their  own.  Jewish 
cosmopolitanism  ought  really  never  to 
be  brought  into  this  country.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  mistake  for  a 
Japanese  to  look  on  Japan  as  a  modern 
Jew  looks  upon  the  country  of  his  resi- 
dence. It  is  also  a  very  great  error  to 
put  religion  above  the  state.  Religion 
and  state  go  together.  Religion  cannot 
exist  outside  tlnj  state.  Religion  is  a 
matter  of  universal  brotherhood  only 
through  the  state.  It  is  a  matter  of 
national  spirit  above  all  things,  and  he 
that  does  his  duty  to  his  country  does 
his  duty  by  religion.  It  is  a  great  pity 
to  see  Buddhist  priests  apeing  Christian- 
ity   and   talking   about    a    universal   re- 
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ligion.  There  is  no  such  thing,  as  least 
not  for  a  Japanese,  and  a  Christianity 
which  preaches  such  a  doctrine  will  re- 
main forever  without  influence.  I  would 
conclude  by  saying'  that  neither  Bud- 
dhism nor  Christianity  will  have  a  right 
to  be  considered  religions  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  until  they  have  aban- 
doned all  false  views  about  God,  about 
the  world,  about  life,  and  content  them- 
selves with  cultivating  a  morality  suffi- 
cient to  rule  the  spirit  of  man.  This  is 
the  true  spirit  of  religion. 


Why  Go  to  Church? 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton. 

Three  important  functions  the  church 
may  help  to  fulfill  to-day : 

1.  It  may  stand  for  a  fraternal  de- 
mocracy. Our  churches  are  largely  or- 
ganized on  class  lines;  the  effect  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  was  to  abolish  them. 
He  drew  to  him  the  working  man;  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly ;  a  new 
impulse  of  brotherhood  was  given  to  the 
world.  To-day  that  impulse  is  felt  more 
outside  of  the  church  than  within  it. 

2.  Another  service  the  church  may 
help  to  render  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
social  righteousness.  Jesus  began  his 
ministry  by  arraigning  the  social  and 
ethical  standards  of  his  time,  and  by  in- 
spiring men  to  live  above  them.  Have  we 
reached  a  moral  level  when  the  reproach- 
es of  Jesus  have  lost  their  significance? 
Jesus  touched  the  social  conscience  of 
his  age,  and  if  we  will  live  his  gospel, 
he  will  touch  the  social  conscience  of 
ours. 

3.  One  thing  more  the  church  needs 
to  stand  for,  and  that  is  for  spirituality 
and  simplicity,  against  the  materialism 
of  our  day.  Never  was  there  an  age  in 
which  there  was  such  a  mad  rush  for 
wealth,  never  before  were  such  enormous 
fortunes  acquired.  Materialism  as  a  phil- 
osophy of  life  is  dead,  but  materialism 
as  a  habit  of  life  was  never  more  dan- 
gerous. Rich  and  poor  alike  both  need 
to  know  the  sources  of  spiritual  wealth. 

The  supreme  moment  for  the  church 
lies  in  the  fact  that  modern  society  is 
finding  out  that  it  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone ;  that  in  our  boasted  secular  success 
lies  not  the  satisfaction  it  craves;    that 


those  invisibles  we  call  love,  joy,  peace, 
temperance,  meekness,  faith,  the  commo- 
dities known  as  fidelity,  comradeship, 
trust,  the  disciplines  by  which  man  be- 
comes conscious  of  his  best  self,  of  the 
divine  in  and  around  him ;  that  these  are 
articles  our  wealth  cannot  supply. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  world,  by  its 
training  in  science,  is  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate truth  as  never  before,  as 
amongst  the  highest  of  all  possible 
goods,  as  the  first  essential  to  the  soul's 
prosperity. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  church  should 
recognize  that  its  prime  duty  is  to  offer 
men  something  they  can  believe,  and  put 
before  men  a  social  ideal  that  will  compel 
their  unwavering  loyalty  ? 

There  are  many  who  are  weary  of  dis- 
sensions and  narrowness  within,  and 
weary  of  indifference  and  doubt  without 
the  churches.  They  are  asking  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  religion  whose 
principles  lie  far  above  the  area  of  dis- 
sension and  are  so  rational  that  skepti- 
cism will  stand  abashed  in  their  pres- 
ence. 


Ethics  and  Religion. 

Sentences  from  a  Hibbert  Journal 
article  by  John  Jay  Chapman  ring  with 
far-sounding  tones  that  rouse  the  best 
.spirit  in  a  time  reckoned  indifferent  to 
it.  Written  for  delivery  to  an  ethical 
culture  society,  it  has  these  significant 
declarations : 

"Pure  ethics  has  a  weak  voice,  it  is 
true,  and  has  said  little  of  importance 
to  humanity  or  about  humanity;  but  she 
has  a  strong  hand  and  has  done  much  for 
humanity.  She  sometimes  saves  the 
fragments  where  theologies  clash  and 
hope  to  destroy  one  another.  But  let  me 
tell  you  my  belief.  Without  theology 
she  would  perish,  for  Ethics  is  a  feeble 
plant,  hardly  self -perpetuating.  Ethics 
must  draw  constant  life  from  religion — 
and  ever  new  life  from  religion,  or  it 
becomes  a  husk,  and  humanity  discards 
it.  .  .  .  There  has  recently  been  an  age 
of  agnosticism  ;  it  is  closing.  An  age  of 
faith  is  in  progress.  The  Desert  of  Ag- 
nosticism has  been  crossed ;  and  some  of 
those  leaders  who  helped  multitudes  to 
pass  across  it.  were  destined  not  to  enter 
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the  promised  land  themselves.  .  .  .  The 
New  Testament  is  a  thesaurus  of  sacred 
wisdom  compared  to  which  there  is  no 
book  or  monument  that  deserves  to  be 
named.  It  is  a  personal  record,  and  con- 
tains things,  one  might  say,  almost  too 
personal  to  be  published.  Of  this  nature 
is  its  importance,  and  from  this  source — 
neither  from  church  nor  from  commen- 
tator— flows  its  power." 

Such  a  vindication  of  religion  in  the 
face  of  one  of  its  subtlest  perils,  the  peril 
of  unconscious  and  inequitable  substitu- 
tion, and  by  one  of  so  keen  and  inde- 
pendent a  temper,  is  of  great  value. 
Ethics  sits  at  the  tables  of  religion  and 
draws  its  sustenance  therefrom.  But 
when  it  pretends  to  self-sustaining  per- 
manence and  sufficiency,  it  discovers  its 
limitation.  It  cannot  set  up  for  itself 
and  at  the  same  time  be  like  those  who 
were  called  parasites  by  the  Greeks  be- 
cause they  sat  at  tables  other  than  their 
own. — The  Christian  Register. 


A  Tangle. 

The  Pacific  Baptist  quotes  from  The 
Pacific  the  statement  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  that  the'  most  Christ-like  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  Sunday-school  is  a  Uni- 
tarian in  faith.  And  to  our  question, 
what  should  be  done  about  it?  answers: 

"We  are  glad  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  take  any  Baptist  church  very  long 
to  answer  that  question.  Though  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  to  come  to  sup- 
erintend the  Bible  school  of  any  evan- 
gelical church,  and  yet  proclaimed  him- 
self an  unbeliever  in  the  deity  of  Christ, 
he  should  be  rejected." 

In  his  great  desire  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  the 
editor  of  The  Pacific  Baptist  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer,  lias  heedlessly  taken 
a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a  surrender  of  some  Bible  teach- 
ings. 

If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  come 
proclaiming  unbelief  in  the  deity  of 
Jesus,  wouldn't  there  be  every  reason  for 
accepting  his  declaration?  Dr.  Torrey 
in  his  book,  "What  the  Bible  Teaches:' 
says:  "Angels  are  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of 
them  that  shall  inherit  salvation."     And 


Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  the  eminent 
Baptist  theologian,  generally  taken  as 
authority  among  Baptists,  says  in  his 
great  work  on  "Systematic  Theology" 
that  angels  are  possessed  of  superhuman 
intelligence  and  power,  yet  an  intelli- 
gence and  power  that  has  fixed  limits; 
"that  they  execute  God's  will, — by  work- 
ing in  nature,  by  guiding  the  affairs  of 
nations,  by  watching  over  the  interests 
of  particular  churches,  by  assisting  and 
protecting  individual  believers,"  etc. 

According  to  the  Scriptures  it  was  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  that  stood  by  Paul  and 
said :  "Fear  not  Paul ;  for  thou  must 
stand  before  Ca?sar:  and  lo,  God  hath 
granted  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee." 

It  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  that  gave 
to  Zacharias  the  astounding  information 
that  Elizabeth  should  have  a  son.  It  was 
unbelievable  on  all  usual  and  ordinary 
grounds,  but  Zacharias  believed  it  be- 
cause the  angel  said  so. 

It  was  an  angel  that  appeared  to 
Joseph  and  said :  Fear  not  to  take  unto 
thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  editor  of  The  Pacific  Baptist  does 
not  hesitate  to  receive  these  angelic  an- 
nouncements; why  should  he  balk  at  an 
angelic  denial  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  if  it 
should  be  put  forth  ?  He  cannot  have 
in  mind  an  evil  angel,  for  he  uses  the 
words,  "an  angel  from  heaven."  We 
read  in  Luke :  "And  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  beggar  died  and  was  carried  by  the 
angels  into  Abraham's  bosom." 

We  dislike  to  think  that  the  angel 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  beggar  did 
not  belong  there.  But.  according  to  our 
Baptist  contemporary,  angels,  creatures 
that  are  sent  out  on  God's  errands,  can 
make  mistakes.  The  declaration  is  that 
we  must  not  believe  them  in  all  cases. 
Angelic  power,  of  course,  is  not  divine 
power.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
an  angelic  messenger  from  heaven  ever 
doing  anything  it  was  not  commissioned 
to  do. 

Will  The  Pacific  Baptist  editor  please 
make  strenuous  endeavor  to  get  us  out 
of  this  tangle,  into  which  he  has  either 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  led  us?  By 
us  we  mean  himself  and  the  present 
writer  and  everybody  who  has  read  his 
remark. 
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A  Prayer  by  RabindranathTagore. 

0  Giver  of  Thyself,  at  the  vision  of 
thee  as  joy  let  our  souls  flame  up  to  thee 
as  the  fire,  flow  on  to  thee  as  the  river, 
permeate  thy  being-  as  the  fragrance  of 
the  flower!  Give  us  strength  to  love,  to 
love  fully,  our  life  in  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, in  its  gains  and  losses,  in  its  rise 
and  fall !  Let  us  have  strength  enough 
fully  to  see  and  hear  thy  universe  and 
to  work  with  full  vigor  therein.  Let  us 
fully  give  the  life  thou  hast  given  us, 
let  us  bravely  take  and  bravely  give ! 
This  is  our  prayer  to  thee.  Let  us  once 
for  all  dislodge  from  our  minds  the  feeble 
fancy  that  would  make  out  the  joy  to  be 
a  thing  apart  from  action,  thin,  formless 
and  unsustained !  Wherever  the  peasant 
tills  the  hard  earth,  there  does  the  joy 
gush  out  in  the  green  corn :  wherever 
man  displaces  the  entangled  forest, 
smooths  the  stony  ground,  and  clears  a 
homestead,  there  does  the  joy  enfold  it  in 
orderliness  and  peace.  0  Worker  of  the 
Universe !  We  would  pray  to  thee  to 
let  the  irresistible  current  of  thy  uni- 
versal energy  come  like  the  impetuous 
south  wind  of  spring,  let  it  come  rushing 
over  the  vast  fields  of  the  life  of  man, 
let  it  bring  the  scent  of  manv  flowers,  the 
murmurinffs  of  many  woodlands,  let  it 
make  sweet  and  vocal  the  lifelessness  of 
our  dried-up  soul  life!  Let  our  newly 
awakened  powers  cry  out  for  unlimited 
fulfillment  in  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit ! 


Darwin's  Influence  on  Religious 
Faith. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  in  a  sermon 
on  June  7th,  said  in  part : 

"The  word  'evolution'  is  a  very  for- 
midable one ;  it  has  given  many  pious 
people  a  severe  fright.  It  is  in  reality  a 
very  innocent  word.  Reduced  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  just  'growth.'  It  is  the  belief  in 
growth  as  a  universal  principle — the  be- 
lief that  everything  that  is,  came  to  its 
present  condition  by  processes  that  are 
now  in  operation. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  rec- 
ognition of  this  principle  was  delayed 
so  long.  We  should  expect  it  to  be  one 
of   the   first   things   that  would   appeal 


to  thinking  and  observing  man.  He 
would  look  out  into  the  world  and  see 
growth  everywhere — the  growth  of  vege- 
tation, of  animals,  of  children,  of  cities 
and  of  human  society.  Why  then  should 
the  recognition  of  this  principle  as  a  uni- 
versal fact  be  delayed  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  why, 
when  it  finally  was  recognized,  should  it 
bring  such  consternation  into  the  ranks 
of  organized  religion,  for  few  things 
have  ever  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  religious  people  as  the  announcement 
to  the  world  of  this  principle  of  evolu- 
tion. 

"For  once  and  for  a  little  while  the 
religious  forces  of  the  world  were  united. 
Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  momen- 
tarily forgot  their  hatreds  and  suspi- 
cions of  each  other  and  trained  their 
controversial  guns  on  the  common 
enemy — on  this  obscure,  modest,  unob- 
trusive invalid  in  England  who  had  the 
audacity  to  say,  'it  seems  to  me  that 
things  grow.'  Darwin  never  made  a  dog- 
matic statement  in  his  life.  He  simply 
stated  the  results  of  his  own  careful  ob- 
servation and  research  and  drew  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  certain  reasonable 
deductions  from  them  and  held  these  as 
a  tentative  hypothesis  until  something 
better  was  offered. 

"Darwin  never  attempted  to  go  back 
of  processes  and  to  say  what  it  was  that 
caused  growth.  He  left  that  question 
entirely  open.  We  can  now  see,  that  in- 
stead of  this  evolutionary  thought  of  life 
undermining  religious  faith  as  it  was 
once  thought  to  do,  gives  it  a  larger  and 
securer  foundation  on  which  to  stand 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  before." 


The  Last  Gift. 

Can  it  be  Death  that  sets  the  spirit  free, 

That  lifts  the  burden  of  the  weary  years, 
Closing  the  eyes  that  care  no  more  to  see 

Through  sad,  accustomed  tears? 
Call  it  not  Death,  this  solacer  of  woes, 

'Tis  infinite  Repose! 
Say,    when    the    dear    one    hears    no    more    thy 
crying, 
When  lips  respond  not  to  thy  passioned  touch ; 
With  earth's  mute  emptiness  about  thee  lying, 

"Father,  Thou  lovest  much; 
This  is  Thy  crowning  gift — the  hearts  that  weep 
Are  lulled  a  while  to  sleep." 

—A.  J.  L. 
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Department  of  Pacific  Coast 
Conference. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference Board,  held  May  27th,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Dr.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith, 
president;  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  first 
vice-president;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  sec- 
ond vice-president ;  Mr.  J.  Conklin 
Brown,  treasurer;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker, 
secretary. 


Jesus. 

Jesus,  the  amazing  product  of  the  He- 
brew race  and  of  the  Hebraic  history 
and  tradition,  is  the  supreme  teacher  of 
religion,  whose  teachings,  imperfectly 
transmitted  by  the  groups  of  simple 
people  to  whom  he  spoke  in  the  language 
and  the  atmosphere  of  an  obscure  pro- 
vince, and  soon  corrupted  in  the  great 
Greek  and  Roman  world,  have,  neverthe- 
less, proved  to  be  the  undying  root  of  all 
the  best  in  human  history  since  he  lived. 
For  this  personality  the  love  and  rever- 
ence of  mankind  are  always  ascending 
and  always  glowing  with  greater 
warmth  and  brilliancy,  as  the  clouds 
which  gathered  out  of  paganism  round 
his  doctrines  are  gradually  dispelled. — 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 


Rev.  Geo.  W.  Henning,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
had  hoped  to  deliver  a  farewell  address 
to  his  people,  but  being  physically  unable 
to  preach,  not  having  recovered  from  a 
recent  illness,  he  published  a  kindly  let- 
ter reviewing  his  ministry  and  commend- 
ing them  to  the  keeping  of  Him  who  es- 
tablished the  works  of  our  hands. 


The  Doubter. 

Thou  Christ,  my  soul  is  hurt  and  bruised! 

With  words  the  scholars  wear  me  out ; 
Mv  brain,  o'erwearied  and  confused, 

Thee  and  myself  and  all  I  doubt. 

And  must  I  back  to  darkness  go 
Because  I   cannot    say  their  creed? 

I  know   not   what    I   think;    T  know 
Only  thai    thou  art   what  I  need. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


Why  comes  temptation   but   for  man  to  meet 
And   mast  it  and   make  crouch  beneath  his  feet 
And  so  ho  pedestaled  in  triumph? 

— Robert  Browning. 


To  the  Ministers  of  our  Fellowship  in 
America: 

Greeting  : — 

Our  Unitarian  Fellowship  in  America 
is  in  need  of  a  strong  denominational 
periodical,  commanding  the  general  and 
cordial  support  of  our  Fellowship 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  No  one  of  our  current  period- 
icals commands  such  support. 

The  undersigned,  acting  upon  their 
own  initiative,  have  undertaken  to  brinp; 
this  matter  before  our  denomination  for 
consideration,  with  confidence  that  some 
agreement  of  opinion  can  be  reached  and 
that  some  plan  can  be  devised  to  meet 
this  denominational  need. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  ministers  of 
our  Fellowship  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  requested  to  appoint, 
through  such  Ministerial  Associations  or 
Local  Conferences  as  they  are  members 
of,  a  representative  of  each  such  Asso- 
ciation or  Local  Conference.  The  fur- 
ther request  is  made  that  this  action  be 
taken  promptly,  and  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  appointed  representatives 
be  sent  promptly  to  Edwin  M.  Slocombe, 
41  Lancaster  St.,  Worcester.  Mass.  The 
Secretary  of  any  Conference  which  will 
not  meet  before  April  30th,  is  requested 
to  secure  a  representative  of  his  Con- 
ference by  correspondence  with  the  min- 
isters of  the  Conference.  Ministers  who 
are  not  members  of  any  Conference  are 
invited  to  send  to  Mr.  Slocombe  any 
suggestions  they  wish  to  have  considered. 
A  meeting  will  be  held  during  Anni- 
versary Week,  at  which  the  appointed 
representatives  will  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Editorial  Boards  of  our 
several  periodicals,  to  consider  what  may 
be  done  to  meet  the  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  strong  denominational  per- 
iodical. 

Louis  C.  Cornish, 
C.  S.  S.  Dutton, 
Frederick  K.  Griffin, 
Ai.frkd  Rodman  Hussey, 
John  Rowland  Lathrop, 
Charles  E.  Park. 
Edwin  M.  Slocombe, 
Sydney  B.  Snow, 
Frank  S.  C.  Wicks. 
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jfrom  the  Churches; 

North  Bend,  Oregon. — Services  be- 
gan Sunday  evening,  March  29,  1914, 
and  have  since  been  held  continuously 
every  Sunday  evening.  The  attendance 
has  averaged  about  fifteen. 

Sunday-school  began  April  12th,  and 
has  since  been  held  every  Sunday  even- 
ing at  6  o'clock.  The  average  Sunday- 
school  attendance  has  been  a  little  more 
than  ten. 

The  Sunday-school  consists  of  eager, 
bright  children.  Several  of  them  stayed 
to  the  evening  service  last  Sunday. 

The  time  is  not  ripe  for  organizing  a 
church  yet;  and  I  cannot  state  how  soon 
it  will  be.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for 
taking  subscriptions  for  a  year,  until 
this  morning.  I  began  that  work  to- 
day with  a  subscription  of  twenty-six 
dollars  for  the  first  year  of  the  work, 
beginning  with  the  present  date,  May 
4th. 

A  Camp  Fire  group  of  about  fifteen 
girls  is  seeking  the  services  of  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent as  their  guardian. 

This  is  a  good  field,  but  rough  and 
stony  enough  to  compel  the  workers  to 
dig  for  all  they  get.  It  is  largely  a  test 
of  endurance.  We  shall  succeed  if  we 
stick  to  it.  A.  H.  Sargent. 


San  Francisco. — On  the  first  Sunday 
in  June  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Hosmer  of 
Berkeley  occupied  the  pulpit  and  spoke 
on  "Higher  Patriotism."  He  said  that 
the  patriotism  of  to-day  must  take  unto 
itself  a  consideration  of  natural  justice 
and  the  rights  of  man.  The  natural  law 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  best 
thought  and  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
world.  There  is,  for  us,  no  other  patriot- 
ism worthy  of  the  name. 

On  the  second  Sunday  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed  of  Palo  Alto  spoke  of  the  great 
poet  and  leader  of  India,  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  reading  most  sympathetically 
several  of  his  noble  poems. 

Prof.  Morgan,  of  Berkeley,  who  is 
always  listened  to  with  close  interest, 
filled  the  pulpit  on  the  third  Sunday,  and 
Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Alameda  spoke  on 
the  last  Sunday,  with  his  characteristic 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  July  will  be 
a  month  of  rest. 


£>parfc0 

A  child  once  went  home  almost  broken- 
hearted from  a  school  she  had  entered 
only  that  day,  saying  through  her  tears, 
"The  teacher  told  me  to  'sit  clown  for  the 
present,'   and  she  never  brought  it." — 


Our  Boys  and  Girls. 

Mr.  Charles  Whymper,  the  painter, 
visited  a  gentleman  at  Highgate,  and 
took  his  eldest  daughter  in  to  dinner.  He 
was  talking  about  the  scenery,  when  sud- 
denly she  said :  "I  think  I  get  prettier 
every  day,  don't  you?"  "I  beg  your  par- 
don. What  did  you  say?"  "I  said  I 
think  I  get  prettier  every  day."  There 
was  no  mistaking,  so  Mr.  Whymper 
answered:  "Yes,  indeed,  you  get  pret- 
tier; and  no  wonder,  in  such  fresh  air 
and" —  Just  then  she  caught  her 
mother's  eye;  and  with  the  other  ladies 
she  left  the  room,  with  withering  scorn. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had 
misunderstood  her;  she  had  dropped  an 
h !  What  she  said  was '  "I  think  High- 
gate  prettier  every  day." 


The  late  Major  Barttelot  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  where  he  is  still  remembered 
as  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  school-boy  blunders.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'adage'?"  was  the 
question  asked  by  the  master.  It  came 
to  young  Barttelot,  who,  without  hesita- 
tion, replied.  "A  place  to  puts  cats  into." 
Every  one  lau°hed;  and  the  master,  as 
much  mystified  as  the  rest,  called  him 
up  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  asked 
him  what  had  put  such  an  idea  into  his 
head.  "Well,  sir,"  said  Barttelot,  look- 
ing injured,  "doesn't  it  say  in  Shake- 
spear,  'Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage'  ?" 


From  an  Arkansas  Paper:  Zeke  Bar- 
row has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
revenue  officer  from  this  district.  He 
will  leave  a  wife  and  three  children. 


Sunday-school  Teacher — Why,  Willie, 
have  yon  been   fisrhting  again  !     Didn't 

yon  learn  in  last  Sunday's  lesson  that 
when  you  are  struck  on  one  cheek  you 
ought  to  turn  the  other  one  to  the  strik- 
er. Wdlir — Yes'm,  but  he  hit  me  on  the 
nose,  and  I've  only  got  one. 
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Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian    [and 
Other   Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.   Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President — Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San 
Francisco. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky, 
San  Francisco. 

Secretary— Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1915  —  Rev.  Bradford  Leav- 
itt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916— Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal.. 
To  1917  —  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Rev.  Arthur  Maxson   Smith. 

Eureka Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith. 

Fresno Rev.    Richard   W.   Borst. 

Hanford Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Rev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach.  . .  .Rev.  Francis  Watry. 
Los  Angeles. . .  .Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

Pomona Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  ..Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa Rev.  Z.  W.  Commerford. 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

OREGON. 

Eugene 

Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Rev.  Richard  F.  Tischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) 

Spokane Rev.  John  H.  Dietrich. 


South  Pacific   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los 

geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego 


An- 


North  Pacific  Conference. 

President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem,  Ore. 

First  Vice-President— Prof.  E.  S.  Start,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — Rev.  Howard  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian   Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian    Temperance    Society. 

President — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Ros- 

lindale,  Mass. 
Secretary — Rev.  Chester  A.  Drummond,  Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American   Unitarian   Association. 

President— Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The   Alliance   of   Unitarian  Women. 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Recording   Secretary — Mrs.    Caroline   S.    Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 


Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Minerva  U.  Loomis,  Port- 
land. 

Directors — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sitton,  Portland; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;  Dr.  Abby 
Fox  Rooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY     ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world: 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion: 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order ;  to  know  this  order  is  truth ;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 


THE  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


,-A  Sunset   fJvayzv 

""^Departed  is  tbe  golden  sun, 

Obe  birds  to  shelter  flee, 
Z3be  bills  grow  darker  one  bv  one, 

TAnd  nigbt  te  cm  tbe  sea. 

TFatljer,  to  wbom  tbe  nigbt  and  da? 

3n  equal  glorv  s^ine, 
Oake  darkness  from  mv  fyzart  awav 

72\.nd  sljow  Obr  li^bt  divine. 

Obe  sbadows  of  all  worlds  bv  Obee 
1A-re  girt  witb  endless  ligbt: 

Ittetp  Obou  mj  soul  bv  faitb  to  see 
^ftevond  tbe  bounds  of  nigbt. 

^A.nd  wben  for  me  eartb's  golden  dav 

"^Departs  no  more  to  rise, 
3£e  Obou,  O  (Bod,  mv  glorious  wav 

Oo  otber  suns  and  skies. 

Z3l)M>&or*  C  Williams. 
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Inquiry  as  to  such  rare  ability  to  read 
elicited  the  information  that  the  young 
woman  was  not  a  professional  reader. 
She  loved  the  Bible,  and  loved  to  read 
it.  She  had  been  trained  by  her  father 
in  early  girlhood  and  drilled  thoroughly 
in  articulation  and  in  expression.  To 
the  extent  that  such  a  faculty  can  be 
gained  through  training,  it  should  be 
given  prominent  place  in  fitting  for  the 
ministry.  Reading,  of  this  quality,  is  an 
art  of  the  very  highest  rank,  for  effec- 
tiveness nothing  surpasses  it. 


The  following  Sunday  was  spent  in 
quiet  and  in  rest  at  Hilo — the  day  after 
the  descent  into  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 
To  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Infinite, 
as  represented  by  power,  and  the  majesty 
of  quenchless  fire,  here  finding  its  great- 
est surviving  expression,  seemed  enough. 
Exhortation  would  be  intrusive ;  one 
seemed  to  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  ordinary 
appeal  an  anti-climax. 

The  next  Sunday  was  spent  in  Hono- 
lulu and  curiosity  and  sympathy  com- 
bined to  prompt  attendance  at  the  Cent- 
ral Union  Church.  It  is  often  wondered 
why  various  denominations,  differing 
slightly  in  belief,  cannot  unite  and  form 
one  strong  church  instead  of  struggling 
painfully  to  support  several  which  are 
small  and  weak.  Honolulu  has  done  this. 
This  church,  largely  of  Congregational 
antecedents,  has  been  deliberately  in- 
clusive, leaving  creeds  among  the  unes- 
sential, and  making  life  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  the  end  sought.  There  is  a 
.Met  hoi  list  Church  and  a  Christian 
Church  in  Honolulu,  but  all  other  Prot- 
estant denominations  unite  in  this  Cen- 
tral Church.  The  minister  is  Rev.  Dore- 
mus  Scudder,  and  he  has  an  assistant, 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  on  the  morning 
of  our  attendance  and  preached  a  good 
sermon  on  the  value  of  the  completely 


surrendered  life.  Like  all  the  vacation 
sermons,  it  had  the  advantage  of 
the  direct  appeal,  being  spoken  and 
not  read.  It  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate to  any  church,  whatever  its 
denominational  standing,  not  touching  in 
any  way  upon  matters  of  belief. 

As  we  turned  to  go  out  a  kindly  gen- 
tleman garbed  all  in  white  addressed  us. 
When  told  that  the  visitor  had  for  fifty 
years  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco, 
he  said,  "Then  you  must  have  known 
my  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  who  went 
to  San  Francisco  in  1865."  Very  clearly 
his  memory  was  recalled.  The  son  had 
a  few  weeks  before  buried  his  wife  and 
had  not  yet  resumed  his  pulpit,  but  came 
to  the  church  service.  Expressing  in- 
terest in  the  undenominational  church, 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  reports  show- 
ing results,  and  a  complete  publication 
of  last  year,  its  twenty-fifth,  was  given. 
It  shows  great  strength,  and  a  conse- 
crated purpose  of  service,  and  unselfish- 
ness. 

The  following  Sunday  we  attended  the 
same  church  and  heard  Rev.  Chas.  M. 
Sheldon,  formerly  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
whose  book,  "Were  Christ  Here  Now." 
attracted  such  wide  attention  a  few 
years  ago.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Australia  and  spent  several  weeks  among 
the  churches  on  the  various  Hawaiian 
Islands.  He  spoke  with  great  simplici- 
ty on  the  value  of  positive  faith.  His 
text  was  two  words  selected  from  one 
of  Paul's  letters.  "I  know."  What  we 
need  is  the  definite  and  positive.  It  is  not 
enough  to  guess  or  to  hope  or  to  ex- 
pect, there  are  some  things  we  must 
know.  He  enumerated  and  impressed 
upon  his  audience  the  memory  of  these 
essentials:  "I  know  there  is  a  God.  I 
know  that  He  is  a  loving  God.  I  know 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
— much  more  important  than  property. 
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power  or  pleasure.  I  ought  to  do  the 
right  thing.  I  know  the  world  is  grow- 
ing better.  I  know  I  can  help  make  it 
better.  I  know  I  shall  die.  I  know  I 
shall  live  again.  I  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  hope  of  mankind.  I  know 
that  I  should  follow  him." 

It  was  all  very  simply  told,  but  worked 
out  clearly  and  set  in  order, — all  in  such 
a  sweetly  reasonable  way  that  no  one 
could  forget  it.  His  manner  was  quiet 
and  persuasive,  rather  than  stirring.  His 
strength  is  his  simplicity,  his  clearness 
and  his  earnestness. 


higher  ideals  and  better  living,  the  win- 
ning of  men  and  women  to  be  true  to 
the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  to  lives  of 
righteousness,  honor,  and  trustful  faith 
in  God  and  in  goodness. 


The  next  Sunday  was  on  shipboard  on 
the  return.  Among  the  passengers  was 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ferguson,  head  of  the  Mills 
School  of  Honolulu,  formerly  a  prom- 
inent Methodist  preacher  in  New  York 
City,  now  a  Congregationalist,  as  are 
two  brothers,  all  distinguished  men.  He 
spoke  forcibly  and  well  on  three  sorts  of 
folly,  taking  as  his  text,  "The  Fool  saith 
in  his  heart,  'There  is  no  God.'  "  The 
first  folly  was  blank  atheism — failure  to 
believe  in  God ;  the  second  the  belief  that 
the  soul  can  be  fed  with  things;  the 
third  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  These 
three  forms  of  folly  were  so  pungently 
set  forth  that  no  one  could  fail  to  hold 
them  in  memory.  It  was  a  message  di- 
rect and  clean  cut.  He  feels  that  a  ser- 
mon that  has  no  grip  is  useless. 

All  of  these  addresses  were  affirmative 
and  constructive.  There  was  no  room 
for  criticism  of  others,  no  word  to  bol- 
ster up  any  dogma  or  any  special  church. 
All  sought  to  impress  the  importance  and 
value  of  life  and  to  uplift  ideals.  All 
were  listened  to  reverently  and  all  must 
have  been  helpful.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  they  represent  pretty  closely  the 
type  of  the  greater  part  of  the  spoken 
word  to-day,  and  it  is  reassuring  to  feel 
that  the  end  sought  is  so  frankly  straight- 
forward and  simple — the  persuasion  to 


It  may  well  be  doubted  if  we  are  not 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  possibility  of 
salvation  by  legislation.  There  is  nothing- 
wiser  than  to  secure  whatever  we  gain 
by  embodying  all  that  can  be  so  regis- 
tered in  law,  but  it  is  not  well  to  expect 
too  much  from  the  results  of  enactment 
or  to  fancy  that  any  lasting  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  passing  laws  not  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion. 

The  desire  for  helpfulness,  commend- 
able as  it  is,  is  in  grave  danger  of  being 
over-worked.  Making  it  easy  for  others 
may  and  may  not  be  an  advantage.  If 
it  lessens  the  necessity  or  inducement  for 
the  putting  forth  of  strength  in  self- 
reliant  effort,  it  is  of  very  doubful  bene- 
fit. As  there  are  few  who  can  bear  pros- 
perity, so  there  are  few  who  can  safely 
be  relieved  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
struggle.  The  world  is  kept  up  and 
pushed  on  by  vertebrates.  Molluscs  and 
jelly-fish  have  their  place  in  life,  but  it 
is  not  of  foremost  importance.  If  men 
are  to  be  coddled  out  of  their  backbone, 
what  will  become  of  progress? 

The  millenium  is  not  to  be  brought 
in  by  political  reform  and  appeals  by  the 
initiative.  It  will,  when  it  is  reached, 
be  a  reflection  of  what  has  been  implant- 
ed and  established  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
There  must  be  good  seed  sowed  in  faith, 
quickened,  as  by  the  rain  and  the  sun, 
through  pain  and  joy;  then  plants  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  fed  by  the 
vital  principles  of  life,  till  ripened  fruit 
gladdens  and  strengthens.  All  good 
things  must  grow,  and  ripening  is  a 
process  that  cannot  be  hastened. 

Manhood  cannot  be  conferred  by  gifts 
of  the  sympathetic,  or  the  tender  bounty 
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of  sentimental  reformers.  Most  men 
need  an  infusion  of  motive  more  than 
larger  pay  for  less  hours.  Poverty  is 
often  a  cruel  handicap,  but  pauperism 
is  paralysis  and  hopelessness. 


An  impressive  incident  in  the  history 
of  Hawaii,  is  the  heroism  of  Kapiolani, 
daughter  of  a  great  chief,  who  in  182-1 
determined  to  break  the  spell  of  super- 
stition centered  in  Pele,  the  dreaded  god- 
dess of  the  volcano  at  Kilauea. 

She  was  a  strong  convert  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  tried  to  dissuade  the  Ha- 
waiians  from  their  abject  fear,  but  with- 
out avail.  She  saw  that  argument  was 
nsdess  and  that  only  demonstration  of 
the  folly  of  their  fear  would  shatter 
their  false  belief. 

Under  strong  protest  she  made  the 
journey  of  150  miles  from  Kealokekua  to 
Hilo,  mostly  on  foot,  and  having  reached 
the  volcano  announced  her  purpose  to  en- 
ter the  crater.  The  Priestesses  implored 
her  to  desist  and  warned  her  of  her  awful 
peril.  She  scorned  their  fears,  built  a 
hut  on  the  brink,  descended  500  feet  to 
the  black  ledge,  and  advanced  to  Kale- 
maumau,  the  home  of  everlasting  fire. 
She  ate  the  sacred  Hello  berries,  conse- 
crated to  Pele;  she  dared  the  goddess  by 
1  hrowing  stones  into  the  burning  lake, 
saying,  "Jehovah  is  my  God;  He  kindled 
this  fire.  I  fear  not  Pele.  If  I  perish 
by  her  aimer,  then  you  may  fear  her,  but 
if  I  trust  in  Jehovah  and  he  preserves 
me  when  breaking  her  tabus,  then  you 
must   fear  and  serve  him  alone." 

With  her  attendants  she  joined  in  a 
hymn  of  praise  and  knelt  in  adoration  to 

Hie  Irile  God. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  Japanese 
papers  in  Hawaii,  and  after  the  general 
hahil  <>r  newspapers  they  differ  in  policy. 
In  Hilo  there  is  a  daily,  "The  Hawaii 
Maineeki."  which  earnestly  upholds  the 
full  Americanization  of  island  Japanese. 


It  seeks  to  enfuse  the  new  spirit  into  the 
ever  passive  and  self-abnegating  mind  of 
Japanese.  The  editor  alludes  to  his  long 
struggle  "on  the  journey  to  the  ideal," 
adding,  "we  have  endeavored  to  write 
about  our  local  Americans  and  their  af- 
fairs, aiming  to  bring  out  the  American 
ideal  and  life  before  our  brothers'  eyes,  so 
that  they  may  understand,  be  influenced 
and  seek  the  social  harmony.  We  believe 
that  after  ten,  or  at  most,  fifteen  years, 
our  community  will  be  enlightened  and 
the  harmony  of  races  obtained." 

The  Japanese  people  are  suffering 
keenly  in  meeting  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  war  with  Russia.  The  annual  interest 
on  the  debt  is  $50,000,000,  and  the  in- 
come tax,  from  which  the  poor  are  ex- 
empt, is  very  heavy,  being  one-third  of 
an  annual  income  of  $150,000. 

The  development  in  the  use  of  electric- 
ity for  street  lighting  and  power  all  over 
Japan  is  very  marked.  No  private  own- 
ership is  permitted,  but  very  low  prices 
are  charged  by  the  municipality  or  pre- 
fecture. The  charge  for  street  fare  in 
Tokio  runs  from  one-half  cent  for  the 
early  hours  to  two  cents  for  a  maximum. 

In  1871  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  $600,000.  Last  year  they 
were  $101,000,000.  C.  A.  M. 


What  Might  Be 

If  every  one  were  kind  and  sweet, 

And  every  one  were  jolly; 
If  every  heart  with  gladness  beat. 

And  none  v,  ere  melancholy ; 
It  .mi'  should  murmur  or  compjain, 
And  every  one  should  labor 

In  useful  work,  anil  each  were   fain 

To  help  ami  cheer  Ids  neighbor, — 
Then  what  a  blessed  world  'twould  be, 
For  you  and  me,  just  you  and  me! 

And  if.  perhaps,  we  both  should  try 

That    glorious  time  to  hurry; 
I  f  you   and    I,    just  you  and    I, 

Should  smile  and  never  worry; 
If  wo  should  grow,  just  you  and  I, 

Kinder  and  swootrr-hearted — 

Perhaps  in  some  near  by-and-by 

That  good  time  might  get  started; 
Then  what   a   Idrssed  world  'twould  be, 
For  you  and  me,  just  you  and  me! 
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Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  has  divided  his 
vacation  between  Yosemite,  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  a  quiet  retreat  at  Sky  Lands,  Santa 
Cruz  County.  He  resumes  services  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  August. 

In  the  death  of  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
England  loses  one  of  her  greatest  states- 
men. A  man  who  rose  steadily  to  great 
power  and  served  his  country  long  and 
faithfully.  He  was  true  to  his  convic- 
tions and  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  give  his  time  and  his  best 
efforts  to  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Rev.  Hosmer  McKoon,  formerly  of 
California,  is  now  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Castine,  Maine. 

This  year's  gathering  of  Unitarians  at 
the  Isle  of  Shoals  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
was  very  gratifying.  Seven  hundred 
members  were  enrolled.  The  meetings 
were  inaugurated  eighteen  years  ago. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  gathering 
of  temperance  forces  in  the  world's  his- 
tory was  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  6-10,  1915. 
Representation  was  based  on  one  dele- 
gate from  each  individual  church  con- 
gregation, each  local  young  people's  so- 
ciety, each  Sunday-school  and  each  sub- 
ordinate unit  of  a  temperance  society  or 
lodge.    About  30,000  delegates  attended. 

The  King  of  Siam  will  be  represented 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position by  his  brother,  Rajani,  and  he 
Avill  send  also  a  sacred  white  elephant, 
Siamese  dancing  girls,  and  other  features 
typical  of  the  nation.  A  battalion  of 
Siamese  troops  is  to  attend,  and  the  of- 
ficers will  be  carried  in  the  king's  private 
yacht. 

The  following  nations  of  the  Orient 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  participate 
and  have  appropriated  the  sums  named 
for  the  purpose  :  China,  $1,500,000 ;  Aus- 
tralia, $400,000;  New  Zealand,  $250,000; 
Philippine  Islands,  $600,000 ;  Cochin  and 
Indo-China,  $300,000;  Java,  $250,000, 
and  Siam,  $300,000. 


The  Middle  West  has  a  fine  outing  for 
the  thoughtful.  The  Tower  Hill  Sum- 
mer School  with  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  as 
director,  is  becoming  recognized  as  one 
of  the  opportunities  worth  embracing. 
It  is  held  on  the  banks  of  the  AVisconsin 
River  in  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  a  quiet 
place  where  body  and  mind  may  be  re- 
freshed. The  season  of  1914  opened  July 
19th  and  will  close  August  15th.  Morn- 
ing lectures  on  the  literature  of  the 
Apocrypha,  with  evening  excursion  into 
recent  poetry,  form  the  basis  for  mental 
activity. 

Dean  Inge,  a  high  Episcopalian  func- 
tionary of  England,  in  a  recent  response 
to  the  toast,  "The  Church  Universal," 
had  the  courage  to  say :  "Denominational 
barriers  go  neither  down  to  the  bottom 
nor  up  to  the  top.  In  the  highest  region, 
that  of  devotion,  Christendom  has  never 
been  divided.  Not  ignoring  real  differ- 
ences of  organization,  etc.,  wTe  must  try 
to  break  down  those  barriers  which  are 
clearly  artificial  and  unreal.  Denomina- 
tional barriers  less  and  less  correspond  to 
real  differences  in  religious  belief  or  tem- 
perament. For  that  reason  I,  for  one, 
heartily  rejoice  in  anything  that  brings 
together  members  of  different  Christian 
denominations.  We  come,  perhaps,  witb 
the  idea  that  we  will  make  a  heroic  at- 
tempt to  jump  over  barriers  and  get  to- 
gether, and  when  we  meet  we  find  that 
no  jump  is  required,  because  no  barrier 
exists." 

A  clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  writes  to  The  Christian  Reg- 
ister, "Why  do  you  Unitarians  want  a 
change  of  name?  To  an  outsider  it  is 
incomprehensible.  Does  not  the  name 
'Unitarian'  exactly  denote  the  character 
of  the  church?  You  believe  in  God  as  a 
unity.  That  is  your  first  and  most  im- 
portant characteristic.  God  is  one.  Deus 
est  units.  Have  your  people  given  up 
that  idea  ?  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ?  If 
not,  keep  it,  for  it  is  the  most  honorable 
and  most  correct  name  you  can  be  called 
by.  If  you  are  determined  to  change, 
permit  me  to  suggest  a  name  wherein  the 
old  one  will  not  be  lost :  "The  Church  of 
the  Divine  Unity." 
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At  one  meeting  not  long  ago  sixty-six 
persons  joined  the  Seattle  church. 
Among  those  who  became  members  were 
Col.  H.  C.  Beecher,  a  son  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  his  wife.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  have  recently  become  residents 
of  Seattle. 

A  selection  from  the  public  orations  de- 
livered by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his 
palmy  days,  has  lately  been  published 
by  his  successor,  Dr.  Dwight  Hillis.  In 
one  of  its  pages  we  find  Beecher  saying 
(April  7,  1880)  :  "I  go  into  the  Unita- 
rian Church ;  and  I  want  no  better  Chris- 
tians than  some  I  find  there — those  Chris- 
tian men  and  Christian  women  among 
them  that  make  piety  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind." 

On  July  15th  the  church  at  Pomona 
concluded  its  year's  work.  It  was  also 
the  concluding  Sunday  of  the  four  years' 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds, 
who  preached  a  farewell  sermon  on 
"Seeking  God."  He  relinquished  his 
work  at  Pomona  for  a  year  of  study  at 
Berkeley.  There  were  many  expressions 
of  regret  at  his  going,  his  efficient  service 
and  his  winning  personality  having 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  people. 

On  July  12th  at  Portland,  Ore.,  occur- 
red a  noteworthy  wedding.  Thomas 
I  >awes  Eliot,  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Eliot,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sigrid  Victoria  Wijnbladt  of  New  York. 
At  the  church  ceremony  Dr.  Eliot  was 
assisted  by  his  son.  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
and  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Fred  A.  Weil  of 
Bellingham. 

The  bride-to-be  entered  on  the  arm  of 
Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  bridegroom. 

Following  the  ceremony  there  was  a 
wedding  dinner  at  the  Eliot  home  on 
Wrst  Park  Sheet,  at  which  the  hearts  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  must  have  been  full 
of  gratitude  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  secretary  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  National  Social  Hygiene  So- 
ciety with  headquarters a1  San  Francisco. 

His  I. ride  is  a  graduate  of  Adelphi  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  and  a  charming 
.Hid  talented  girl.  After  their  wedding 
journey  they  will  reside  in  Berkeley. 


Four  special  commissions  provided  for 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  have  been  consti- 
tuted through  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Prof.  Henry  Wilder  Foote  is 
chairman  on  "Church  Accounting  and 
Bookkeeping."  Edwin  Slocombe  heads 
a  commission  on  "Methods  of  Hearing 
Candidates  and  Selecting  Ministers  for 
Vacant  Pulpits."  Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur 
is  chairman  of  the  commission  to  report 
"Upon  Ways  of  Recruiting  the  Minis- 
try." President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and 
nine  broadly  representative  ministers 
and  laymen  are  to  report  upon  "The 
Possibility  and  Advisability  of  Adopting 
a  Name  More  Expressive  of  the  Actual 
Purpose  of  the  Denomination."  Prof. 
Wm.  K.  Carruth  of  Stanford  and  Wil- 
liam Kent  are  members  of  this  com- 
mission. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  May  Rev.  R.  W. 
Borst,  Unitarian,  and  Rev.  T.  T.  Giffen, 
Congregationalist,  of  Fresno,  exchanged 
pulpits,  the  former  speaking  on  "The 
Deity  of  Humanity,"  and  the  latter  on 
"Essential  Truth  of  Unitarianis'm." 
Probably  neither  made  any  converts,  but 
it  is  good  for  any  congregation  to  gain 
the  actual  point  of  view  of  another.  It 
tends  to  just  judgment  and  good  will. 

"If  by  the  aid  of  a  radio-microscope  I 
could  examine  the  people  in  this  hall,  in 
90  per  cent.  I  should  discover  a  small 
focus  or  area  of  tuberculosis."  This 
startling  statement  Avas  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Consump- 
tion, held  in  Leeds.  And  it  need  not  be. 
Bad  housing,  dirt,  insufficient  food,  dust- 
laden  air,  stuffy  rooms,  are  accountable 
for  this  widely-spread  disease.  "When 
children  enjoy  the  heritage  of  health  to 
which  they  are  entitled."  continued  Sir 
William,  "when  the  workers  have  a  liv- 
ing wane,  when  houses  become  homes, 
when  the  nation  spends  as  much  upon 
food  as  it  now  spends  on  drink,  millions 
will  become  immune,  where  at  present 
there  are  only  thousands.'* 

An  interesting  personality  is  Rev.  T. 
Van  Ness,  a  leading  American  Unitarian 
minister  who  is  just  now  sojourning  in 
this  country  (England),  accompanied  by 
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his  daughter,  Miss  Van  Ness.  He  is  min- 
ister of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of 
Boston,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent,  preaching 
and  lecturing  on  behalf  of  our  body.  By 
descent,  Mr.  Van  Ness  is  from  the  land 
of  the  Danes. 

During  this  month  Mr.  Van  Ness  is 
occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  at  Warwick,  and  is  drawing  good 
congregations.  He  will  preach  at  Not- 
tingham on  two  or  three  Sundays  dur- 
ing August,  concluding  his  vacation  with 
two  Sundays  in  London.  This  is  his 
eighth  or  ninth  visit  to  this  country ;  and 
questioned  by  a  newspaper  man  as  to  his 
impressions  of  church  life  in  England, 
Mr.  Van  Ness  said  he  thought  we  were 
not  so  progressive  in  the  way  of  adver- 
tising our  church  services  as  they  are  in 
America. — Christian,  Life. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  named  three 
"poems  every  child  should  know"  as  val- 
uable aids  to  a  religious  education.  Quot- 
ing the  lines  in  Longfellow's  "Village 
Blacksmith" — 

"He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice.  .  .  . 
It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice 

Singing  in  Paradise!" 

He  says  this  single  verse  teaches  an  eight- 
year-old  child  of  the  love  of  father  for 
child,  husband  for  wife,  and  a  happy 
next  world.  Of  Leigh  Hunt's  "Abou  ben 
Adhem"  he  says :  "There  is  a  poem  any 
child  of  ten  will  take  in,  and  at  the  end 
comes  a  very  compact  statement  of  the 
whole  Unitarian  theory  about  character." 
William  Cullen  Bryant's  "To  a  Water- 
fowl" gives  "the  simplest  possible  presen- 
tation to  a  child's  mind  of  the  loving 
Fatherhood  of  God." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  announces  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  in  Italian  his- 
tory by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  to  be 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  at  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets, 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  3:15  o'clock, 
beginning  with  September  10th  and  con- 
tinuing weekly,  Thanksgiving  Day  ex- 
cepted, to  December  3d,  when  the  last 
will  be  given.  Historical  charts — and, 
no  doubt,  a  faithful  following  of  the  war 
zone  in  Europe  at  the  time — will  be  part 
of  the  course  arranged  by  Miss  Easton. 


Contributed 

The  Need  of  the  Church. 

By  Eev.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Once  the  church  was  the  fountain- 
head  of  justice  and  the  custodian  of 
truth.  In  all  important  human  activities 
the  church  took  the  initiative.  It  was 
once  the  supreme  tribunal  of  morals.  In 
fact,  it  dominated  the  whole  of  human 
life.  But  there  has  come  about  a  rad- 
ical change.  The  church  is  no  longer 
on  the  firing  line;  it  no  longer  dom- 
inates any  one  part  of  life.  Why  not? 
What  influences  have  stifled  the  voice 
of  the  church  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  church 
to-day  is  sidetracked?  How  shall  its 
authority  be  restored  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  our  needs.  Great  and 
urgent  are  these  needs.  Difficult  are 
the  problems  to  be  solved.  Bitter  and 
unrelenting  are  the  hostile  foes.  How 
may  we  proceed  to  reinstate  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  that  it  may  properly 
fulfill  its  purpose  ? 

The  first  reason  for  the  decadence  of 
the  church  is  its  obstinate  clinging  to 
outgrown  formulas  that  are  the  expres- 
sion of  an  antiquated  science  and  phil- 
osophy, harping  upon  statements  whose 
affirmation  or  denial  are  equally  unin- 
teresting to  the  modern  mind.  For  to 
the  modern  mind  they  are  meaningless, 
without  application  to  human  necessi- 
ties and  perplexities,  with  no  practical 
relation  to  life.  They  lack  actuality. 
This  is  the  first  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
decay;  and  to  state  the  cause  makes 
known  the  cure  and  our  primary  need. 
Intellectual  light  thrown  upon  sacred 
things,  on  ancient  traditions,  on  the 
foundations  of  faith.  The  crying  need 
to-day  is  intellectual  light.  As  in  the 
days  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  people  are 
perishing  for  the  want  of  knowledge 
This  light  must  be  thrown  upon  tradi- 
tion so  that  we  learn  its  natural  history ; 
so  that  Ave  understand  the  human  origin 
of  sacred  documents;  so  that  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  time-worn  Bible 
phrases,  out  of  which  in  so  many  in- 
stances the  world  has  made  a  fetish 
of  bibliolatry.  We  need  this  light  to 
be  thrown  upon  miracles,  which  are  not 
pillars  of  faith,  only  its  poetry.  It  must 
be  thrown  upon  all  our  political  and  in- 
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dustrial  relations,  that  men  may  under- 
stand how  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  held  in  leash  by  politicians  and  mag- 
nates. Above  all,  intellectual  light  is 
to  reveal  as  the  final  test  of  truth,  not 
its  acceptance  by  the  credulous,  not  only 
its  harmony  with  the  science  of  to-day, 
but  above  all,  its  influence  upon  life. 
Can  it  be  translated  into  efficiency  ?  Can 
it  inspire  and  move  men  in  their  ethical 
relations? 

The  second  great  need  of  the  church 
of  to-day  is  moral  heat.  We  need  not 
only  intellectual  light,  but  moral  heat, 
moral  indignation  to  chastise  moral 
wrongs  and  moral  wrong-doers.  All  this 
chastisement  must  be  with  reason.  Our 
moral  standards  are  in  many  instances 
as  antiquated  as  our  theological  form- 
ulas. We  have  failed  to  bring  our  moral 
judgments  up  to  date.  We  have  con- 
demnation only  for  the  crude  and  ele- 
mentary offenses  of  ages  ago.  The 
church  has  not  caught  up  with  the  temp- 
tations and  transgressions  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  New  varieties  of  sin 
have  grown  up  with  our  evolving  civili- 
zation, great  glaring  sins  in  our  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  which  are 
darkening  our  skies,  while  the  church 
continues  to  hammer  away  at  the  pefty 
sins  of  generations  ago.  Its  weapons 
against  the  modern  sinner  are  about  as 
effective  as  spears  and  arrows  would  be 
in  a  modern  battle.  The  church  is  daz- 
zled by  the  magnitude  of  offenses  and 
stands  paralyzed.  Our  commercial  and 
political  giants  play  havoc  with  human 
rights  on  a  tremendous  scale,  and  we 
have  not  advanced  ethically  as  far  as 
they  have  financially,  so  as  to  classify 
these  offenses  in  such  a  way  as  to  crit- 
icize and  condemn  them,  with  an  edu- 
cated public  opinion  behind  the  sentence 
to  carry  il  into  effect  by  its  indignant 
disapproval.  On  account  of  these  new 
varieties  of  sin  we  need  an  annual  sup- 
plement to  the  Ten  Commandments,  but 
instead  the  church  lays  emphasis  where 
emphasis  was  laid  years  agO;    it   see-;  sin 

in  a  false  perspective,  straining  out  gnats 

and  swallowing  camels.  It  has  never 
occurred    to  the   church   1  hat    sin    evolves 

along  with  society,  and  that  the  per- 
spective in  which  misconduct  must  be 
seen  changes  from  century  to  century. 


But  these  elementary  requirements, 
intellectual  light  and  moral  heat,  are 
but  glittering  generalities,  mere  empty 
words,  until  embodied  in  a  personality. 
And  the  crying  need  of  the  church  to- 
day is  men  in  its  pulpits  Avho  are  re- 
splendent with  intellectual  light  and 
glowing  with  moral  heart,  a  light  which 
brings  to  observation  all  the  evil  deeds 
of  men,  and  a  heat  which  transfuses 
them  'into  righteousness.  We  need  in 
our  pulpits  to-day  strong  and  command- 
ing personalities,  gentle  and  sympathetic, 
yet  mighty  and  magnetic,  great  and  gen- 
uine. Such  men  in  our  pulpits  all  over 
this  land  would  radiate  truth.  Above 
all,  they  would  radiate  influence.  They 
would  make  virtue  more  beautiful  than 
vice,  to  be  loved  with  a  stronger  passion. 
Their  courage  would  be  infectious  and 
create  an  army  of  heroes.  Their  enthu- 
siasm would  transform  men  into  ideal- 
ists and  seers. 

What,  then,  is  needed  in  the  modern 
church  that  it  may  become  a  great  center 
for  truth  and  righteousness  in  every 
community?  Intellectual  light  is  need- 
ed. Moral  heat  is  needed.  And  the 
personality  in  which  both  of  them  can 
shine  forth  is  needed.  To  possess  these 
<iualities  and  to  impart  them,  we  need 
to-day  upon  every  altar,  not  a  priest, 
but  a  prophet — a  prophet  to  shed  light 
upon  the  path,  and  to  kindle  the  soul 
with  a  spark  of  the  heavenly  fire;  to  con- 
secrate changed  standards  for  changed 
conditions;  to  insist  not  on  charity,  but 
on  justice:  to  establish  lasting  peace  be- 
tween the  classes;  and  to  fill  men  with 
a  new  spirit,  not  of  self-seeking,  but  of 
self-denial,  of  devotion  to  humanity. 
Through  a  few  such  men  this  generation 
will  live  in  history.  All  progress  is  but 
an  apostolic  succession  of  ureal  souls. 
We  need  them  sorely — great  hearts,  virile 
minds,  souls  on  lire,  to  lead  men  into  a 
spiritual  land  of  promise — barely  dis- 
cerned  as  yet  even  from  our  freights  of 
Pisgah — where  true  brotherhood  shall  re- 
place the  brutal,  pitiless  struggle,  in 
which  only  the  strongest  survive  and 
the   feeble  are  trampled   in  the  dust. 

We  have  had  with  us  in  abundance  the 
levelers  of  the  false.  Now  we  need  and 
seek  the  builders  of  the  true.  We  seek 
them  that  they  may  built  on  solid  rock 
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once  cumbered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
past  a  new  temple,  to  be  entered  only  by 
those  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts, 
only  through  gates  of  righteousness, 
with  the  spirit  of  truth  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  spirit  of  love,  the  spirit  of 
God. 


Church  Efficiency. 

By  Rev.  Richard  F.  Tiseher,  Salem,  Ore. 

The  church  with  us  does  not  mean  a 
hirarchical  institution  founded  upon 
claims  of  divine  origin,  divine  rights  of 
priest,  etc.,  but  we  look  upon  the  church 
as  a  free  and  voluntary  fellowship  of 
kindred  spirits  in  quest  of  the  higher 
realities  of  life;  a  company  of  truth- 
seekers  and  truth-servers  striving-  for  the 
establishment  of  the  highest  interests 
and  holiest  hopes  of  life. 

There  is  one  common  inspirational  and 
primary  impulse  which  influences  all 
mankind. 

It  is  the  fondest  hope  of  the  human 
heart. 

It  is  the  dynamic  of  all  human  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  the  source  of  all  human  happi- 
ness. 

Success  is  the  fulfillment  of  that  great 
hope  and  aspiration. 

Success  is  an  effect,  a  result,  the  cause 
of  which  is  "Efficiency!"  Efficiency  is 
the  cause  and  secret  of  all  success ! 

As  we  are  individually  and  collectively 
deeply  interested  in  religion  as  the  high- 
est expression  of  life  and  a.s  the  greatest 
dynamic  for  righteousness  in  the  world, 
so  we  are  naturally  deeply  interested  in 
the  channel  and  instrument  through 
which  we  hope  to  make  our  religious 
ideals  real  and  constructive. 

That  channel  is  the  church,  and,  to 
assure  her  success,  to  realize  the  hope 
reposed  therein,  we  must  bring  to  her 
the  highest  efficiency  and  devotion. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  grad- 
ual change  coming  into  popular  ideals 
of  religion;  to  note  the  scientific  spirit 
and  method  permeating  and  supplanting 
the  old  views.  As  we  rise  into  higher 
realms  of  conscious  spirituality  we  be- 
come more  cosmopolitan  in  our  concep- 
tions and  interpretations  of  life's  great 
possibilities  and  purposes. 


As  men  find  the  light  of  spiritual 
reality  and  of  truth  they  leave  behind 
the  shadows  of  theological  non-essentials. 
Names  become  less  binding;  outer  forms 
and  symbols  lose  their  former  value :  de- 
nominational lines  fade  away;  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  letter  becomes  subordi- 
nate to  the  life-giving  newness  of  the 
spirit ;  and — in  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
men  are  finding  the  joy  of  peace  and  of 
religion  (pure  and  undefiled). 

There  will  never  be  concerted  action 
without  mutuality  of  motive  and  oneness 
of  purpose. 

Mutuality  is  the  key  to  Christian  ef- 
ficiency !  "Love  for  the  Brethren"  is 
the  keynote  and  cornerstone  of  the  true 
church. 

This  is  the  fruit  by  which  the  tree 
shall  be  known. 

How  shall  we  measure  the  efficiency  of 
our  church  ? 

By  philosophical  abstractions,  by  poeti- 
cal speculation,  by  learned  platitude,  or 
by  our  daily  lives?  By  the  lives  and  in- 
fluence which  we  as  men  and  women,  as 
church  members,  exercise  in  our  daily 
associations  and  dealings  with  our  fel- 
lows, in  home,  in  shop,  in  business,  in 
private  and  in  public  life ! 

Since  no  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
our  daily  lives  must  witness  our  Chris- 
tian efficiency. 

As  we  look  out  among  the  struggling 
ma.-ses  of  society  we  may  ask  with  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden,  "Where  are  we 
in  politics,  in  religion,  in  society,  in  de- 
mocracy I  Where  are  we  in  church 
efficiency  .'" 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  earnest 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  dis- 
cussing  this  problem  is  alone  suggestive 
evidence  of  church  inefficiency. 

The  frantic  and  spectacular  methods 
of  professional  revivalists  and  their  call 
into  the  legitimate  work  of  the  minister 
is  a  pathetic  betrayal  of  inefficiency. 

The  failing  interesl  and  half-hearted- 
ness  in  some  of  our  own  churches,  the  fre- 
quent loss  of  able  men  from  the  ministry 
and  the  lack  of  hopeful  enthusiasm 
among  ministers:  all  of  these  symptoms 
reveal  that  the  church  is  not  in  perfect 
health  and  strength. 

There  is  need  for  improvement — time 
for  readjustment. 
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Old  ideals  and  methods  have  passed 
and  are  passing  away.  A  new  light  is 
shining-.     Let  ns  awake! 

Men  are  knocking  at  our  doors  and 
are  asking  for  bread  and  water  of  life. 

New  hopes  are  rising — faith  is  being 
rekindled. 

What  are  these  new  hopes?  AVhat  are 
these  prophetic  visions  of  new-born 
faith  ? 

What  are  the  needs  and  demands  of 
twentieth  century  men  and  women  .' 

The  efficient  church  must  listen  pa- 
tiently. She  must  feel  the  heart  beat  in 
order  to  intelligently  and  wisely  meet 
the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Religion  may  be  primarily  an  individ- 
ual matter.  It  must  quicken  the  individ- 
ual heart,  enlighten  the  mind,  awaken 
the  slumbering  soul.  It  must  kindle  fires 
of  holy  passion  of  righteousness,  justice, 
truth,  love,  etc. 

Religion  must  prepare  and  fit  men  for 
what?  For  death,  and  the  life  hereafter? 
For  purely  personal  and  individual  real- 
ization ?     No! 

Religion  must  fit  men  for  self-sacrific- 
ing  service.  The  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth  and  among  men  involves  social  re- 
lations, social  responsibility,  social  obli- 
gation. It  means  and  demands  social 
service.  Christianity  is  a  divine  mutual- 
ism of  world-wide  brotherhood. 

Love  founded  upon  justice,  justice  ful- 
filling itself  in  love.  The  highest  virtue 
of  love  is  service,  world-service. 

Christianity  is  a  world-gospel.  The 
world  is  its  mission-held.  "The  world 
must  evei-  he  our  country,  and  the  doing 
of  good  'alone'  is  religion." 

Salvation  implies  solution.  Religion 
musl  help  ns  solve  every  problem  of  our 

complex  life. 

The  church  must  lead  as  well  as  guide. 
Eer  Lighl  should  shine  upon  the  royal 
highway  of  progressive  advance. 

Her  voice  should  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  sellish  worldliness  and  greed  for 
the  things  of  life  by  declaring  the  higher 
possibilities  of  life. 

Under  her  influence,  guidance  and 
Leadership  the  hopes  and  promises  of  life 
should  find   fulfillment. 

When    the    church    will    deal    with    the 

vital   problems  of  life  in   practical  and 

.scientific    ways:    when    she   will    combine 


the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith  with  the 
truths  and  facts  of  science  and  apply 
these  fundamental  principles  of  scientific 
truth  to  the  ever  enlarging  demands  and 
needs  of  rising  humanity,  reflected  in 
conditions  of  society,  then  will  the  church 
become  and  be  a  positive  power  and  con- 
structive force  in  the  affairs  of  the  times. 

Then  will  she  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  progressive  men  and  of 
all  that  men  hold  dear.  Then  will  she 
be  a  prophet  unto  the  people;  a  voice 
of  progressive  advance  along  the  upward 
path ;  a  voice  of  protest  and  condemna- 
tion against  all  wrong;  the  voice  of  truth, 
wisdom  and  love  revealing  "the  Path  of 
Life!" 

When  the  church  will  thus  have  en- 
tered upon  her  true  mission — the  estab- 
lishing of  men  in  the  knowledge  and 
ways  of  life;  leading  men,  by  the  light 
of  truth,  into  that  higher  freedom;  lib- 
erating captive  hearts  and  minds  from 
the  bondage  of  fear,  superstition  and 
idolatry ;  when  the  church  will  teach  men 
and  help  them  to  find  within  their  own 
spiritual  nature  the  key  to  self-mastery 
and  to  true  independence  through  self- 
realization,  by  making  real  and  vital  "the 
Divine  in  Man,"  that  by  and  through 
man,  as  co-worker  with  God,  the  kingdom 
of  Justice  and  Love,  the  reign  of  Good- 
will and  Peace,  of  human  and  universal 
Brotherhood,  shall  become  a  reality  here, 
upon  earth,  here,  among  men,  then  will 
.she  become  both  friend  and  helper. 

Thus  must  the  church  prove  herself  a 
workman  of  God,  who  need  not  be 
ashamed  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man. 

Thus  must  the  church  prove  her  effi- 
ciency. Thus  alone  can  the  church  as- 
sure lasting  success. 


Professor  William  S.  Morgan  is  in  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 
and  Professor  William  F.  Bade  is  in  the 
Pacific  Seminary  (Congregational).  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont 

in  the  class  o\'  1854  attended  the  lectures 
of  both  of  these  professors.  He  states 
1  hal  the  difference  in  the  teachings  of  the 
two  schools  is  simply  that  one  professor 
says  I'.eer'sheba  and  the  other  Be'er- 
sheba.  lie  took  the  trouble  to  look  the 
matter  up  in  Webster's  unabridged  and 
found  bofh  were  correct. 
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Cvents 
The   Unitarian   Club. 

On  July  27th  the  Unitarian  Club  of 
California  held  its  one  hundred  and  six- 
teenth meeting'.  It  is  the  agreeable  tra- 
dition of  the  club  to  entertain  selected 
members  of  the  visiting  professors  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Summer  School  of  the 
University  of  California. 

This  year  there  were  four  who  accept- 
ed the  club's  invitation,  and  two  of  them 
were  called  upon  to  speak.  President 
Symmes  first  called  upon  Mr.  Meyer 
Bloomfield  of  the  Vocational  School  of 
Boston,  who  spoke  on  "Vocational  Guid- 
ance." He  referred  to  the  great  loss  in 
efficiency  through  mistaken  selection  of 
calling  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  a 
young  man  who  neither  knows  for  what 
he  is  fitted  or  the  probabilities  of  finding 
employment  in  the  vocation  he  chooses. 
He  gave  many  telling  instances  of  the 
practical  benefit  of  judicious  guidance 
and  of  what  was  being  accomplished 
through  organized  effort  to  learn  trade 
conditions  and  to  advise  those  about  to 
select  a  trade  or  profession. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inevitable 
disappointment  awaiting  those  who  se- 
lected an  object  of  effort  without  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  he  cited  the  large 
number  of  colored  girls,  bright  and  cap- 
able, children  of  the  negro  aristocrats  of 
Boston.  Pullman  porters  or  chauffeurs, 
who  fitted  themselves  for  stenography, 
when  no  such  positions  were  open  to 
them — not  through  prejudice  of  employ- 
ers, but  because  other  employees  would 
refuse  to  work  for  them.  A  course  in 
social  science  or  domestic  chemistry 
would  fit  them  for  good  cooks,  for  which 
there  was  an  unlimited  demand.  He 
spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and  held 
the  close  attention  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  George  A.  Merrill,  a  club  member 
and  principal  of  the  Lick,  the  Wilmer- 
ding  and  the  Lux  schools  was  next  called 
upon.  He  spoke  from  twenty-five  years' 
experience  as  head  of  endowed  schools 
seeking  various  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing, and  explained  the  situation  and  con- 
ditions in  San  Francisco,  peculiarly  a 
commercial  city.  He  heartily  supported 
all  Mr.  Bloomfield  had  advanced,  as 
especially     demanded     by     the     public 


schools.  The  endowed  schools  had  been 
successful  in  fitting  boys  for  work,  find- 
ing a  demand  they  had  never  been  able 
fully  to  supply.  They  had  always  been 
pioneers  in  practical  education  and  now, 
in  the  Lux  School,  were  undertaking  to 
fit  girls,  especially  for  home-makers.  A 
year's  work  had  been  distinctly  encour- 
aging. He  recognized  the  defects  in  the 
public  school  system  that  provided  no 
stopping-place  for  those  not  to  take  a 
college  course.  The  critical  time  was  in 
the  middle  period  around  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  that  was  the  time  for  vocational 
guidance.  Specialization  earlier  would 
be  attended  with  dangers,  but  then  it  was 
needed.  Some  sort  of  a  certificate  should 
be  given  the  boy  who  does  not  go  to 
the  high  school  in  preparation  for  the 
university.  In  his  judgment,  too  much 
teaching  considered  subjects  rather  than 
pupils.  The  main  consideration  should 
always  be  the  child.  A  golf  player  keeps 
his  eye  on  the  ball,  not  on  the  club. 

Professor  Kelsey  of  the  sociological 
department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  called  upon  and  spoke 
forcibly  and  attractively  of  the  general 
subject  of  education  and  of  the  advan- 
tage of  wise  vocational  choice.  There  was 
too  little  connection  between  education 
and  life.  In  an  agricultural  community, 
where  opportunity  is  boundless,  few  pre- 
pare for  it.  The  professions  or  business 
are  accepted  as  the  avenues  to  success. 
Great  economic  waste  results  from  the 
failure  to  make  the  products  of  the  soil, 
through  scientific  agriculture,  the  end  of 
trained  effort.  Education  that  does  not 
furnish  added  power  is  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  only  successful  man  is  he  who  ac- 
cumulates great  possessions.  We  need 
in  education  to  modify  not  only  our 
methods,  but  our  aims. 

Mr.  Murdoek,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
was  asked  to  give  his  impressions,  lie  ex- 
pressed the  great  satisfaction  it  had  been 
to  him  to  visit  so  interesting  a  commu- 
nity and  advised  all  who  could  to  gain 
the  experience.  The  islands  were  im- 
pressive, whether  considered  geograph- 
ically, geologically,  ethnologicaHy,  strat- 
egetically,  commercially  or  socially.  They 
were   beautiful,   wonderfully   productive 
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and  especially  impressive  as  a  melting- 
pot.  More  different  races  intermingled 
with  perfect  apparent  equality  than  any- 
where on  earth.  In  one  school  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  saluted  in  ten  languages,  and 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  predict  final 
Americanization.  Foreign  labor  of  some 
sort  is  the  price  of  commercial  prosperity. 
It  is  being  largely  furnished  by  all  the 
oriental  races,  and  the  amicable  relations 
existing  are  certainly  encouraging.  The 
sugar  interests  are  disturbed  over  tariff 
reductions  and  claim  that  its  abolition 
would  be  fatal  to  the  industry.  The  pine- 
apple packers  are  shipping  enormous 
quantities  of  a  high-class  product,  hoping 
to  educate  the  world  to  its  excellence.  In 
proof  of  the  government's  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  islands,  10,000 
troops  are  now  stationed  there. 


Our  Divinity  School. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  will  open  for  the  eleventh  year 
of  its  work  on  August  18,  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  University.  Presi- 
dent Earl  Morse  Wilbur  spent  a  part  of 
his  vacation  in  Vermont  visiting  his  par- 
ents. He  attended  the  commencements 
at  Harvard,  Meadville  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 
Professor  William  S.  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  spent  a  month  among  the  sub- 
limities of  Yosemite. 

Good  news  comes  from  our  alumni. 
Rev.  Vernon  Mosher  Cady  with  ten  as- 
sistants is  rendering  expert  service  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  Central  Registra- 
tion Bureau  of  Charities.  Rev.  Herbert 
Edgar  Kellingtou  finds  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity as  assistant  principal  in  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry.  Rev.  Otto  Eu- 
gene  Duerr  lias  taken  up  work  in  the 
tine  .Massachusetts  town  of  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Duerr's  work  at  Melrose.  Mass..  not 
only  as  minister  but  also  as  an  expert  in 
Sunday  School  work,  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. His  call  to  the  more  important 
work  in  Lancaster  was  well  deserved. 
Marshall  Dawson  has  taken  his  place  as 
'me  of  the  Leaders  I'm-  social  betterment 
in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  lie 
is  putting  into  practice  his  belief  that 
reliiMon  is  social  as  well  as  individual 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  suc- 


cess he  has  attained.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  has  appointed  him  upon  a  commis- 
sion having  the  social  well  being  of  the 
city  in  view. 

Among  the  new  students  which  are 
coming  to  the  school  are  Rev.  Paul  M. 
MeReynolds,  Pomona,  California;  Mr. 
Hurley  Begun,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Kennell,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 


David  Farquharson. 

A  good  man  who  bore  well  his  part 
and  left  an  .unstained  name  has  found 
at  ripe  old  age,  rest  from  his  arduous  la- 
bor. David  Farquharson  breathed  his 
last  on  July  19th.  He  typified  the  best  of 
the  traits  of  the  Scottish  character.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  mind,  well  educated, 
industrious,  energetic  and  of  absolute 
probity.  By  training  he  was  an  architect 
and  many  fine  buildings  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco that  preceded  the  fire  were  designed 
by  him,  and  built  under  his  superintend- 
ence. The  Bank  of  California,  the  Nevada 
Block,  the  London  and  San  Francisco 
Bank,  and  the  Fireman's  Fund  Building 
were  examples  of  his  professional  skill. 

He  was  recognized,  also,  as  a  man  of 
sound  and  conservative  judgment  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  California 
Savings  and  Loan  Society,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  forty  years.  At  one 
time  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  but 
the  city  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
him  elected.  He  was  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
any  good  cause,  and  was  never  found 
missing  when  good  citizens  were  lined  up 
for  public  service. 

He  was  a  man  of  quiet,  domestic  life, 
fond  of  his  family  and  his  home.  He 
was  constant  in  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  and  a  warm  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Stebbins  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Even  in  his  advanced  years 
and  loneliness  he  kept  his  habit  of 
church-going,  and  his  reverent  attention 
will  be  greatly  missed,  lie  was  friendly 
and  kindly,  a  tower  of  strength  in  his 
integrity  and  an  inspirer  of  happiness  in 
his  fortitude  and  ffood  cheer. 


Ko  p   alive   in   your  breast    that   little 
spark  of  celestial   fire  called   conscience. 
<;■  orgt   Washington. 
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Frederick  W.  Dohrmann. 

If  value  is  gauged  by  usefulness  and 
service,  San  Francisco  has  lost  her  most 
valued  citizen.  For  years  she  has  turned 
confidently  when  anything  of  moment 
was  to  be  done,  to  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Nathan  Dohrmann  &  Co.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  business  men,  he  always 
found  time  for  public  service  of  the  most 
important  and  less  conspicuous  sort.  He 
was  a  man  of  trained  powers  and  ripe 
judgment  and  as  an  advisor  and  director 
was  relied  upon  implicitly.  He  was  in- 
terested deeply  in  all  matters  of  public 
charity  and  was  called  upon  frequently 
as  counselor  to  others  of  less  experience. 
Of  the  Associated  Charities  he  was  an 
invaluable  friend,  who  will  be  deeply 
missed. 

Mr.  Dohrmann  was  interested  in  the 
Eed  Cross  Society,  the  German  Benevo- 
lent Society  and  the  German  Altenheim. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
indorsement  of  charitable  institutions. 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  He  was  one  of  the  found.'  rs 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Merchant*' 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  Association  in  1897,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred which  formulated  the  present  char- 
ter. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Park 
Commission  by  Mayor  Taylor  in  1909, 
and  was  president  of  that  body  until  re- 
moved by  Mayor  McCarthy  in  1910.  He 
was  made  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
California  in  1903  and  remained  an  ac- 
tive member  of  that  board  until  his 
death.  His  banking  interests  included 
a  directorship  in  the  Savings  Union  Bant 
and  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

He  was  born  in  Sehleswig-Holstein  on 
November  17.  1812,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  remaining  there  until 
he  left  for  San  Francisco,  going  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  arriving  on 
April  1,  1862. 

With  others  he  organized  the  presenl 
Emporium  Company  in  July,  1897,  and 
for  several  years  has  been  president  of 
that  concern.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  San  Francisco  Hotel  Com- 
pany, operating  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  in 


May,  1910,  and  up  to  his  death  was  vice- 
president  and  director. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthcpiake  and  fire 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  native  city  in 
Germany.  He  and  his  wife  had  been 
generously  entertained  and  in  return  de- 
termined to  illustrate  California  hospital- 
ity by  a  dinner  at  the  hotel  in  which  they 
were  sojourning.  They  invited  a  large 
company,  including  all  to  whom  they  felt 
under  social  obligations.  They  provided 
a  generous  dinner  and  in  the  decoration 
of  the  table  bought  all  the  flowers  that 
constituted  the  stock  of  the  principal 
florist  in  the  city.  The  friends  all  came, 
but  the  dinner  seemed  to  be  blighted. 
The  host's  utmost  efforts  for  a  merry  re- 
union seemed  to  fail  of  response.  After 
the  guests  had  gone  he  remarked  to  his 
wife  that  he  couldn't  understand  it,  but 
the  dinner  disappointed  him.  He  had 
expected  more.  His  guests  had  seemed 
depressed,  when  he  had  expected  they 
would  be  pleased  and  happy.  The  next 
morning  as  he  come  from  his  room  some 
one  handed  him  a  paper,  from  which  in 
bold  type  stared  the  heading  "Terrible 
Earthquake!  San  Francisco  in  Ruins!" 
He  then  understood.  His  guests  had 
seen  the  placarded  intelligence  the  night 
before  as  they  came  to  the  dinner,  but 
had  kept  from  their  hosts  the  awful  tid- 
ings. This  they  could  do,  but  to  be  merry 
was  beyond  their  power. 

Mr.  Dohrmann  said  to  his  wife :  "I 
must  go  home  at  once."  She  tried  to  dis- 
suade him,  as  he  had  come  away  to  re- 
gain shattered  health  and  she  felt  the 
strain  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear, 
but  he  replied :  "I  shall  be  needed,"  and 
with  all  speed  he  came  to  his  suffering 
city.  His  natural  place  at  such  a  time 
was  in  the  lead,  and  he  was  placed  there. 
He  was  practically  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  immense  sums  raised  for 
the  Relief  Work,  and  the  organization 
and  administration  of  that  great  trusl 
was  discharged  in  a  manner  that  merited 
and  received  the  highest  commendation. 
Never  were  funds  more  wisely  and  help- 
fully used,  and  while  many  contributed 
to  the  great  task,  Mr.  Dohrmann  was  the 
acknowledged  leader, 

Mr.  Dohrmann  was  again  and  again 
urged  to  accept  public  office,  but  he 
steadfastly  refused.    He  was  greatly  in- 
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terested  in  his  business,  and  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  competitors  and  the 
affection  of  his  associates  and  employees. 
He  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  successful 
man.  He  looked  first  to  his  immediate 
responsibility.  He  won  success  by  hard 
work  and  legitimate  enterprise,  but  he 
fully  recognized  his  duty  to  the  public 
and  never  withheld  his  valuable  aid.  No 
one  in  the  community  enjoyed  a  larger 
degree  of  confidence  and  esteem  and  no 
one  could  ask  greater  honor  than  the 
general  regard  in  which  his  memory  is 
held. 


The  Fundamental  Need. 

The  rock  on  which  the  best  imagin- 
able scheme  of  social  reconstruction 
would  split  is  the  rock  of  faults  in  char- 
acter. It  is  almost  a  pity  that  some  one 
of  these  schemes  cannot  be  put  into 
operation  so  as  to  show  their  advocates 
how  useless  a  machine  is  without  char- 
acter, and  bring  them  to  a  fairer  state 
of  mind  toward  those  who  go  to  the  root 
of  social  amelioration  in  character.  'I  he 
lazy,  the  shiftless,  the  improvident,  the 
cheats,  the  parasites,  the  robbers,  the 
lustful — all  the  sorts  of  people  who  make 
the  real  hopelessness  of  social  wrong 
would  not  have  a  change  of  heart  with 
the  change  of  society.  Education  itself 
would  be  as  useful  to  the  unscrupulous 
man  as  to  the  well-meaning.  No  ingen- 
uity, no  executive  authority  and  forte 
could  avail  to  perfect  so  skillful  and  ir- 
resistible a  moral  and  social  cash  regis- 
ter as  to  circumvent  the  wrong-doer. 
Churches  do  not  seem  to  succeed,  and 
they  cannot  yet  gel  to  all  the  places 
which  need  their  gospel.  They  have  still 
to  devise  methods  of  operation  that  will 
bring  them  into  contact  with  the  run 
of  human  nature  now  quite  out  of  their 
sphere  of  influence.  But  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  with  them.  The  principle  of 
their  foundation  is  unassailable.  The 
big  task  is  theirs,  the  one  closest  to  the 

evil.    ;ili(l    the    ;  1 1  111    they    ehcish    goes    to 

the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  men  who 
are  quick  to  mark  their  defects  of  method 
should  recognize  the  indispensableness  of 
what  the  church  insists  on,  at.d  help 
make  it  effective  rather  than  withdraw 
from  its  support.— Christian  Register. 


Letter  from  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte, 
D.  D. 

In  response  to  the  article  in  the  June 
Pacific  Unitarian,  telling  of  the  over- 
generous  acknowledgment  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  association  with  Pilgrim  Sun- 
dav-sehool  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte.  D.  D.,  who 
was  for  much  of  the  first  half  of  the 
period  a  fellow-worker  and  friend,  wrote 
a  very  kind  and  appreciative  letter — too 
intimate  for  publication.  After  speak- 
ing of  his  own  early  connection,  and  of 
the  pleasant  days  when  he  was  librarian. 
organist  or  Assistant  Superintendent,  as 
occasion  demanded,  he  goes  on  to  later 
experiences,  and  although  not  intended 
for  publication,  what  he  recounts  is  of 
too  much  historical  value  not  to  be  of 
permanent  record,  and  trusting  to  his 
lenient  judgment  we  print  it.  After  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  happy 
transference  of  long-carried  responsi- 
bility he  adds: 

"I  note  in  the  same  number  an  inter- 
esting history  of  the  ten  years  of  service 
of  the  Pacific  Training  School  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  and  while  Dr.  Wil- 
bur generously,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
justly, gives  me  the  credit  for  initiating 
this  enterprise,  I  think  more  should  have 
been  said  concerning  the  part  which  Mr. 
Davis  bore  in  the  matter,  and  with 
which  Dr.  Wilbur  is  perhaps  not  as  fa- 
miliar as  myself.  When  Horace  Davis 
was  elected  president  of  the  University 
of  California  I  thought  I  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
training  school  at  Berkeley,  which 
should  avail  itself  of  the  resources  of 
the  university  and  provide  ;i  few  theo- 
logical teachers  in  addition.  1  ap- 
proached him  on  the  matter  and  found 
him  very  sympathetic,  but  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  it  would  never  do  to  have 
any  single  denomination,  not  even  his 
own.  enjoy  any  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties at  the  university,  lie  would  there- 
fore enlarge  the  scheme  by  inviting  all 
Christian  denominations,  and  our  Jew- 
ish friends  as  well,  to  establish  divinity 
schools  at  Berkeley,  equally  to  enjoy  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  greal  Uni- 
versity  of  California,  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  This  was  done,  as  you.  are 
aware,   and   from   that    moment.    1   think. 
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dates  the  interest  of  Dr.  Davis  in  the 
present  Unitarian  Training-  School,  of 
which  he  has  been  so  devoted  a  sup- 
porter and  wise  adviser.  What  a  won- 
derful ten  years  it  has  been !  In  all 
my  dreams  I  never  imagined  that  in  so 
short  a  compass  of  time  we  should  have 
established  at  the  great  university  cen- 
ter a  school  so  large  and  noble  in  spirit, 
so  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  ideals 
and  aims  of  modern  Unitarian  training 
and  life,  in  such  happy  accord  with  the 
theological  schools  of  other  denomina- 
tions, so  richly  endowed,  and  with  so 
great  a  promise  of  usefulness,  not  only 
to  our  denominational  future,  but  to  the 
larger  religious  future  of  mankind.  All 
this  has  been  made  possible  not  only  by 
the  generous  gifts  of  Horace  Davis  and 
my  dear  friends  and  parishioners  Fran- 
cis Cutting  and  wife,  who  wrere  among 
the  first  to  encourage  with  approval  and 
promises  of  financial  aid  our  plans  for 
such  a  school  twenty-five  years  ago,  but 
still  more,  it  seems  to  me,  through  the 
remarkable  vision,  courage,  industry, 
tact,  patience,  personal  dignity  and  lov- 
ableness  of  character  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Wil- 
bur, the  real  founder  and  present  head 
of  the  school.  We  can  never  be  grateful 
enough  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  in 
this  cause,  and  for  the  general  welfare 
of  our  liberal  faith  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  throughout  the  world. 

"One  more  reference  to  the  last  "Pa- 
cific Unitarian"  and  I  am  done.  It 
speaks  of  twenty-two  Unitarian  churches, 
founded  in  the  earlier  years  when  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  and  myself  were  the 
district  superintendents  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  on  the  coast, 
which  went  out  of.  existence  temporarily 
or  permanently.  While  this  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  stated,  that  com- 
petent ministers  could  not  be  obtained 
for  these  new  parishes,  there  was  one 
other  reason  at  least  to  which  it  was  due. 
For  six  or  more  years  after  my  resigna- 
tion the  American  Unitarian  Association 
did  not  maintain  a  district  superinten- 
dent or  other  authorized  representative 
of  its  missionary  activities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  clergy  and  churches  which 
had  been  established  with  such  pains 
and  sacrifices  had  no  one  with  whom  they 
could  confer,  and  whose  mediation  with 


the  home  society  in  Boston  could  aid 
them  in  their  struggles.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  under  such  conditions,  added 
to  the  business  paralysis  of  the  year 
1893  many  young  churches  should  go 
out  of  existence.  When  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  once  more  sent 
out  a  representative  to  the  coast  in  the 
person  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  and  backed 
him  up  with  their  good-will  and  re- 
sources, this  great  error  of  our  mission- 
ary body  was  rectified  and  since  then 
you  have  had  a  happier  story  to  tell. 
We  are  so  small  a  body  in  this  country 
that  we  need  to  work  together  and  har- 
moniously, if  possible,  and  cannot  afford 
to  let  any  of  our  churches,  especially  in 
new  fields,  suffer  from  isolation,  or  lack 
of  sympathy  and  ready  aid  in  the  minis- 
terial and  financial  crises  through  which 
they  may  pass.  As  I  look  over  the  list 
of  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
present  day  and  note  their  increasing 
number  and  efficiency,  I  feel  that  the 
eight  years  which  I  devoted  to  this  work 
of  superintendency  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  later  terms  of  service  of  Messrs. 
Van  Ness  and  Stone  and  others  were 
not  in  vain.  Indeed  every  church  we 
founded,  with  rare  omissions,  is  alive 
and  at  work  today. 

"Last  week  I  passed  my  seventieth 
birthday,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  privilege 
of  one  who  has  reached  this  milestone 
in  his  life  to  look  back  with  mingled 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  regret  over 
the  incidents  of  his  own  life;  but  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  it  will  always  be 
my  association  for  seventeen  years  with 
California  scenery,  society  and  religion, 
especially  with  that  little  segment  of  it 
which  is  contained  within  the  borders 
of  our  Unitarian  faith  and  fellowship. 
"Fraternally  yours, 

"Charles  W.  AVexhtk." 

Recent  English   Howlers. 

"Ambiguity  means  telling  the  truth 
when  you  don't  mean  to." 

"A  triangle  is  a  square  with  only  three 
corners." 

"The  feminine  of  he-goat  is  she-went  ; 
of  hero,  shero." 

"A  corps  is  a  dead  gentleman;  a  corpse 

is  a   dead   lady." 

"To  keep  milk  from  turning  sour  you 
should  leave  it  in  the  cow." 
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A  Hawaiian  Vacation. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 
When  one  is  set  free  from  a  cage  and 
flies  at  will  for  five  weeks  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  he  can  upon  return  give 
an  orderlv  account  of  what  he  has  seen 
and  done.'  If  the  flight  be  westward,  in- 
volving (going  and  coming)  twelve  days 
of  an  adorable  sea  voyage,  with  nothing 
to  disturb  or  annoy— not  a  yellow  jour- 
nal nor  a  telephone  call,  not  even  a  duty 
to  be  done,— and  three  weeks  of  sight- 
seeing and  enjoyable  experience  in  a 
new  and  fascinating  environment.— the 
report  must  be  fragmentary  and  in- 
adequate. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  full  of  in- 
terest in  so  many  ways  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  write  a  book  on  one's  impres- 
sions than  to  give  a  lucid  account  within 
the  bounds  an  editor  would  tolerate.  A 
few  general  impressions  are  due,  but  the 
unsaid  greatly  out-bulk  and  out-value 
them.  ,, 

The  days  on  the  "Matsoma  were  tilled 
with  rest  and  enjoyment.  Not  even  a 
qualm  east  a  shadow  of  discomfort. 
Pleasant  companions,  a  few  good  books, 
a  grateful  heart,  and  limitless  expanse 
of  blue,  around  and  above.— what  more 
could  mortal  ask?  . 

And,  then,  one  morning,  the  pulsing 
motion  ceased,  and  on  the  new  horizon 
Diamond  Head.  Cautiously  the  reef  was 
threaded  and  very  soon  the  gang-plank, 
and  farewell  to  new-found  friends. 

Honolulu   is  on  the  southern  side  of 
Oahu       The   sculptured   mountains  rise 
quickly   behind   it.      It    is   a    spreading. 
friendly  city,  with  a  welcome  for  those 
who  reach  its  shores.     The  old  business 
streets  are  rather  narrow  and  congested, 
with  a  suggestion  partly  foreign.     Their 
irregularity  is  not  unattractive,  the  fish 
markets  are  picturesque,  and  the  large 
Oriental  quarter,  prominently  located,  is 
significant.      The    first    impression    one 
gains  is  of  ureal  and  harmonious  inter- 
mingling of  races,  and  fuller  observation 
strengthens  the  conviction.    There  seems 
absolute  equality   and   no   invidious   dis- 
crimination.    The  street-cars  strikingly 
demonstrate  it.     There  is  a  tine  system. 
admiral.lv   run.   and   the   cars   are   open, 
and  being  a  single-track  line  are  hoarded 
.on    either    side    for    their    whole    length. 


The  patronage  is  marvelous.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  going  somewhere,  and  it  is 
an  exceptional  car  that  finds  no  repre- 
sentation of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portu- 
guese, Americans.  Filipinos,  Coreans. 
Europeans,  and  Hawaiians  of  many 
shades.  And  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
thev  are  socially  wholly  unconcerned. 
The  Japanese  and  Chinese  women  dress 
in  their  picturesque  native  garb.  The 
Hawaiian  women  are  inclined  to  exuber- 
ance, but  they  seldom  fail  to  show  good 
nature  and  are  absolutely  unconscious. 
Children  abound — all  colors  and  assort- 
ed sizes— largely  barefoot,  but  generally 
well-dressed  and  well-behaved.  Wran- 
gling and  abuse  seem  never  thought  of. 
Kindliness  and  good  humor  are  the  rule 
as  though  amid  such  beautiful  sur- 
roundings nothing  and  nobody  could  be 


ugly. 

Incidentally,  the  conductors  on  the 
street-cars  are  of  a  very  superior  type. 
Thev  are  well  paid,  selected  after  thor- 
ough trial  and  given  preference  for  ef- 
ficiency of  service  as  shown  by  record. 
Discourtesy  is  apparently  an  unknown 
quantity. 

The  building's  of  Honolulu  show  ab  >ut 
the  usual  degree  of  architectural  variety. 
A  number  of  the  more  modem  are  up  to 
present   standards,   while   a   good   many 
are  poor  and  commonplace. 
•  But  thev  can  hardly  affect  the  general 
sense  of  beaut  v.     The  beautifully  blue 
sea.  the  balmy,   fragrant   air.  the  noble 
sky-line,  the  soft  and  fleecy  clouds,  and 
then  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  flowers- 
such  profusion  and  riot  of  growth.     It  is 
simply  useless  to  find  words  to  give  any 
idea  of  it.     One  feels  that  he  sees  color 
for  the  first  time.     Everything  is  vivid 
and  freshly  beautiful.     Trees  before  un- 
known bedeck  themselves  with  the  most 
alluring  green,  and  not  content  with  de- 
corous loveliness,  they  Haunt  vivid  colors 
on  every  hand.    One  sees  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable tree,  beautiful  enough  for  any 
use,  with  its  cornel v  coat  of  green  cov- 
ered   profusely    with    brilliant     carmine 
flowers.       One    asks,    because     he     must. 
"What    is  that   tree.'"'      And   IS  answered 
calmly,  "That  is  the  Ponciana  Regia. 
Near  i1  may  stand  an  acacia  that  aptly 
iustilies  its  Common  name.  "The  Golden 
Shower."       There    are     many     flowering 
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trees  of  great  beauty,  convincing  one 
that  the  dignified  forests  of  the  contin- 
ent, stately  and  self-restrained,  have  rel- 
atives who  differ  in  habit  and  whose 
apparent  frivolity  is  not  only  inoffensive, 
but  altogether  charming.  There  are, 
aside  from  the  large  family  of  palms,  of 
which  the  daring  cocoanut  stretching  its 
head  aloft  like  an  arboreal  giraffe,  breaks 
any  skyline  into  grace,  a  number  of  un- 
accustomed forms,  like  the  banyan  and 
the  wide-spreading  monkey-pod,  so  gen- 
erous in  shade.  The  algoraba,  introduced 
about  ninety  years  ago,  is  about  the  most 
useful  of  trees,  yielding  from  its  flow- 
ers sweet  for  the  bees,  from  the  meal 
of  its  seed  excellent  horse  feed,  and  from 
its  rapid  growth  forming  the  principal 
supply  of  fire-wood. 

The  homes  of  Honolulu  are  naturally 
attractive.  Where  everything  is  so  in- 
clined to  grow,  there  is  every  inducement 
to  give  it  a  chance,  and  the  ridiculous 
practice  of  jamming  a  house  on  a  25-foot 
lot  seems  not  to  prevail.  Many  grounds 
are  large  and  well  kept  up.  Rain  is 
frequent  and  lawns  require  little  care. 
Flowers  are  plentiful,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rose,  which  a  night-beetle 
attacks.  Among  the  most  decorative 
flower  the  hybiscus  is  made  much  of. 
Some  disciples  of  Burbank  have  done 
wonders,  multiplying  varieties  into  the 
hundreds,  doubling  the  blossom,  adding 
fragrance  and  otherwise  developing  it. 
Near  our  hotel  is  a  hedge  of  night-bloom- 
ing cereus,  on  which  an  estimator  ad- 
judged two  thousand  perfect  blossoms 
to  be  on  display  at  once.  Ferns  of  great 
beauty  are  abundant.  Bouganvilia  runs 
riot  over  many  bungalows  and  almost 
everything  one  knows,  and  mucn  that  is 
new,  flourishes  profusely. 

The  weather  is  delightful,  warm  but 
rarely  hot.  The  sun  seldom  rudely  glares. 
It  smiles  through  a  lovely  cloud,  or 
throws  prismatic  hues  through  the  but- 
tress of  a  rainbow  it  hasn't  time  to  fin- 
ish. Occasionally  a  childlike  little  rain 
jumps  out  from  behind  a  passing  cloud 
and  the  Kamaaina  call  it  "liquid  sun- 
shine." 

There  are  among  the  better  class  of 
residences  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Colonial  homes  of  the  verandahed  South- 
ern type  I  have  ever  seen.     There  are 


many  spacious  and  comfortable  villas, 
and  also  many  very  cosy  bungalows. 
The  open  lanai  or  porch  is  often  utilized 
as  dining-room  and  also  as  sitting-room. 
Homes  push  back  into  the  many  valleys 
that  debouch  from  the  ridges  that  run 
down  from  the  mountains  that  lie  back  of 
the  city.  All  are  served  by  the  rapid- 
transit  line  that  is  generous  to  a  fault 
in  the  matter  of  transfers. 

It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  much,  of  the  deeply  impressive  ver- 
dure is  of  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. Very  many  of  the  trees  are  not 
natives  of  the  islands  and  originally  the 
greater  part  of  Oahu  around  Honolulu 
was  treeless  and  somewhat  desolate. 
Water  and  judicious  cultivation  has 
done  here  just  what  they  have  done  in 
Southern  California  at,  say,  Pasadena 
and  Riverside.  The  Punaho  section  of 
the  city,  now  very  attractive,  was  a  tree- 
less and  arid  waste  when  the  missionaries 
came. 

One  who  wishes  to  realize  the  extent 
of  Honolulu  and  to  fix  in  his  mind  the 
lay  of  the  land  should  at  least  climb  to 
the  "Punchbowl,"  an  unmistakable  cra- 
ter just  back  of  the  city,  supposed  to 
have  been  active,  say,  two  million  years 
ago.  To  fully  appreciate  its  name  he 
should  go  to  the  summit  of  Tantalus,  a 
peak  of  two  thousand  feet  elevation, 
which  affords  a  fine  view  and  incidental- 
ly an  unappreciated  bath,  for  popularly 
it  always  rains  up  there.  It  certainly 
did  when  we  ventured  it.  The  view  of 
the  shore,  the  canyons  and  the  harbor 
is  very  impressive.  Plainly,  Honolulu 
harbor  is  to  require  development  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commerce.  Pearl  Har- 
bor, twelve  miles  to  the  west,  seems  equal 
to  anything.  From  Tantalus  one  sees 
the  extent  of  the  Moana  and  the  Nnnanu 
valleys,  up  which  Honolulu  is  creeping, 
if  creeping  is  not  too  slow  a  word,  and 
views  the  great  and  fertile  tableland 
stretching  to  the  northwest  between  the 
mountain  ranges  that  follow  pretty 
closely  the  shore  of  the  island.  Oahu  is 
forty-six  miles  in  length  and  twenty-six 
in  breadth. 

One  sees  at  a  glance  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  island  but  much  time  is 
needed  to  fully  appreciate  them.  An  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  fair 
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grasp  of  its  rich  production  by  an  auto- 
mobile tour  around  about  two-thirds  of 
its  north  coast  and  back  through  the 
central  plateau.  This  ride,  of  about  one 
hundred  miles,  is  a  delight  and  an  in- 
spiration. 

Following  up  the  Nuuanu  Valley,  we 
reach  the  Pali,  1.214  feet  elevation,  six 
and  one-half  miles  from  Honolulu,  and 
look  down  on  the  northeastern  coast. 
Descending  the  steep  cliff,  the  road  runs 
along  through  a  country  given  largely 
to  pineapple  culture,  with  some  rice 
fields,  and  toward  the  extreme  north 
sugar  plantations.  Bounding  the  point, 
,i  ten-mile  run  reaches  the  beautiful  re- 
sort of  Haleiwa.  where  rest  and  luncheon 
is  enjoyed,  and  then  the  fine  roads 
through  the  rich  central  plateau  and 
past  Pearl  Harbor  bring  one  back  to 
Honolulu.  Opportunity  is  afforded  at 
the  Ewa  plantation  of  seeing  the  entire 
operation  of  sugar-making,  since  at  the 
company's  mill  alone  is  sugar  refined. 
The  plantation  of  cane  is  7,000  acres  in 
extent,  and  the  mill  grinds  one  thousand 
tons  of  cane  in  a  day.  extracting  about 
125  tons  of  sugar.  The  land  is  irrigated 
from  an  artesian  supply  of  70,000,000 
gallons  per  day .  pumped  by  the  com- 
pany. On  the  entire  island  there  is 
pumped  on  an  approximate  average 
400,000,000  million  gallons  a  day— about 
ten  times  the  amount  required  for  San 
Francisco's  present  supply.  The  net  cost 
of  raw  sugar  is  approximately  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  and  the  mar- 
uin  at  present  selling  prices  is  so  small 
that  if  Cuban  planters  chose  to  sell  their 
product  at  a  price  scaled  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  recent  tariff  reduction, 
Hawaii  could  not  compete. 

The  plantations  around  Honolulu  are 
among  the  most  productive  in  the  world, 
some  portions  yielding  one  hundred  tons 
of  cane  to  the  acre,  which  runs  one-sixth 
pure  sugar.  The  average  proportion  in 
the  island  is  one  ton  of  sugar  to  eighl 
tons  of  cane. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  to 
be  reached  by  Honolulu's  generous  car 
service,  and  the  amount  of  travel  is  sur- 
prising. Taxicab  service  is  very  reason- 
able in  price.  There  are  also  a  prodig- 
ious number  of  automobiles,  and 
throughout    all    the    islands    the    use    of 


every  form  of  motor  vehicle  and  truck 
seems  surprisingly  general.  There  is  an 
up-to-dateness  that  is  startling,  and  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  colors  seem 
to  be  competent  chauffeurs.  The  busi- 
ness use  of  autos  is  general,  and  delivery 
wagons  of  all  sorts  are  generally  horse- 
less. One  pleasant  recreation  is  machine 
travel  in  the  evening.  If  a  Honolulu 
midday  is  uncomfortably  warm,  the 
evening  is  sure  to  be  agreeable,  and  if 
one  wishes  for  a  good  breeze  it  can  be 
easily  reached  by  heading  for  the  Pali 
at  the  head  of  Nuuanu  Valley.  If  a 
shower  is  not  encountered,  one  is  a  little 
surprised,  for  it  rains  so  very  easily 
when  one  gets  back  from  the  coast.  A 
distance  of  a  few  miles  varies  greatly  in 
rain  record  and  in  temperature.  In 
Honolulu  the  average  rainfall  is  about 
25  inches.  At  a  hospitable  home  in  the 
Nuuanu  Valley,  four  miles  from  the  city, 
there  had  fallen  90  inches  since  Novem- 
ber, about  eight  months,  and  the  aver- 
age temperature  was  ten  degrees  less 
than  in  the  city.  The  rainfall  on  the 
mountains  and  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  mountains  is  prodigious,  while  on 
the  eastern  side  it  is  very  small.  On  one 
section  of  Hawaii  it  sometimes  does  not 
exceed  two  inches.  On  the  average  it 
must  be  tremendous,  for  the  subterra- 
nean supply  of  water  is  otherwise  in- 
credible. 

The  pineapple  industry  is  being  ex- 
traordinarily developed,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  canned  pines  is  increasing 
tremendously.  We  visited  the  Libby 
McNeil  works  on  the  north  side,  where 
6.000  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  are  packed 
daily.  A  new  plant  just  completed  near 
Honolulu  has  a  capacity  of  11,000  cases 
and  the  Dole  plant  is  of  about  equal  size. 
There  is  some  fear  that  the  production 
cannot  be  absorbed.  One  hopeful  factor 
is  the  excellence  of  the  product  and  the 
low  price  at  which  it  is  ottered  to  a  wait- 
ing world.  The  enormous  possibility  of 
production  is  almost  alarming,  and  the 
rapid  increase  has  so  glutted  the  market 
that  even  the  multiplied  canneries  work- 
ing to  full  capacity  day  and  night  can- 
not absorb  what  the  growers  offer,  and 
the  prices  realized  are  often  not  more 
than  a  third  of  what  was  obtained  a  year 
ago,  and  less  than  actual  cost. 
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One  thing  is  sure :  no  one  can  go 
through  a  packing-house  and  see  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  and  the  painstaking  skill 
with  which  the  delicious  fruit  is  handled 
without  firmly  established  confidence  in 
the  final  future  of  the  industry.  The  ma- 
chinery by  the  aid  of  which  the  ripe 
pineapples  are  turned  to  the  size  of  the 
cans,  shorn  of  top  and  base,  cored,  sliced 
and  delivered  for  assorting,  packing  and 
sealing  for  the  market  is  very  ingenious 
and  interesting.  The  operators  who 
touch  the  slices  are  all  rubber-gloved, 
and  nothing  but  nature's  perfect  product 
reaches  the  markets  of  the  world.  Va- 
rious grades  are  offered,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  food  value  and  excellence  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  is  neglig- 
ible, consisting  mostly  in  perfection  of 
form  and  appearance.  The  pineapple 
industry  has  undoubtedly  a  great  future. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  in  detail  to  other 
industries — bananas,  sisal,  coffee,  rub- 
ber, etc.  Commercially,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  potentially  rich  and  des- 
tined to  important  development.  The 
question  of  labor  is  of  vital  interest  com- 
mercially, politically  and  socially.  Any 
degree  of  prosperity  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  it,  and  it  is  very  plain  that 
without  foreign  labor  the  islands  would 
be  of  little  commercial  value.  The  na- 
tive Hawaiians  are  pleasure-loving, 
kindly  and  hospitable,  but  not  energetic 
and  not  at  all  convinced  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  work  very  hard.  They  are  not 
unwilling  to  work,  but  they  are  disin- 
clined to  stick  to  it  steadily.  They  value 
ease  and  comfort  more  than  money  and 
so  are  not  dependable  for  the  incessant 
work  demanded  on  the  plantation.  The 
call  for  labor  has  drawn  from  all  the  na- 
tions. First  in  point  of  time  the  Chinese, 
who  were  well  fitted  and  would  be  wel- 
comed in  larger  numbers.  Among  Euro- 
pean nations  the  Portuguese  take  prece- 
dence. All  people  seem  represented — 
Corean,  Filipino,  Costa  Rican,  negro, 
and  especially  Japanese.  The  predom- 
inance in  number  and  industrial  import- 
ance of  the  Japanese  is  the  most  striking 
social  feature  of  the  island.  The  total 
population  is  about  200,000,  of  which 
about  40,000  are  Hawaiian  (straight  and 
mixed),  22,000  each  Chinese  and  Por- 
tuguese,    and     80,000    Japanese.       The 


Caucasians  are  about  15,000.  The  Ha- 
waiians being  citizens,  hold  the  voting 
balance  of  power,  and  control  the  offices. 

These  numbers  seem,  on  the  face,  to 
constitute  a  menace  or  a  peril,  but,  while 
there  are  alarmists  to  be  found,  the  gen- 
eral attitude  is  one  of  confidence.  The 
need  of  some  form  of  dependable  labor 
is  obvious.  At  present  the  Japanese  are 
by  far  the  largest  source,  and  make  com- 
mercial Hawaii  possible.  In  many 
branches  they  practically  monopolize  in- 
dustry. On  the  sugar  plantation  per- 
haps eighty  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  done 
by  contract,  through  the  Japanese.  In 
Kona  the  coffee  industry  is  controlled 
by  the  Japanese.  The  stone-work,  ma- 
sonry, carpentery,  ditch-building,  mar- 
ket-gardening, floriculture  and  many 
other  lines  of  industry  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  Both  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  are  contracting  large- 
ly for  public  work. 

The  attitude  toward  education  and  its 
apparent  influence  is  very  significant. 
The  schools  are  completely  cosmopolitan. 
A  principal  of  a  school  in  Hilo  told  me 
that  his  last  graduating  class  consisted 
of  a  Japanese,  a  Chinese,  a  Portuguese 
and  an  Hawaiian.  The  publisher  of  a 
paper  in  Honolulu  said  his  daughter  and 
a  Chinese  girl  held  a  close  and  spirited 
contest  for  first  place  in  a  city  school, 
but  the  honors  went  to  the  Chinese. 

In  evidence  of  how  fully  school  privi- 
leges are  appreciated  in  Hawaii,  the  Ad- 
vertiser of  July  5th  recounted  the  gradu- 
ation from  the  grammar  school  of  Miss 
Elsie  Wong,  forty  inches  high,  nearly 
fifty  pounds  in  weight,  and  "almost  thir- 
teen." She  had  been  certified  for  ad- 
mission into  the  high  school  on  an  aver- 
age rating  of  79  5-7  per  cent.  In  arith- 
metic she  received  85  per  cent  and  in 
composition  88  per  cent.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  greatest  schools  on  the  Island 
of  Oahu  told  me  that  both  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  boys  who  went  through  the 
higher  schools  became  essentially  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  loyalty  was  to  the  country 
in  which  they  lived  rather  than  to  the 
parental  nation.  The  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese send  their  children  to  the  American 
schools  and  also  to  schools  in  which  they 
are  taught  their  native  written  language. 
They  are  excellent  students,  and  make 
astonishing  progress. 
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It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  news- 
boys and  bootblacks  Japanese  and  they 
are  as  keen  and  saucy  as  their  San  Fran- 
cisco prototypes.  My  boots  requiring  pol- 
ish after  doing  Pearl  Harbor  on  foot,  I 
chose  when  reaching  Honolulu  to  mount 
a  street  .stand  manipulated  by  an  Ha- 
waiian. A  Japanese  applicant  for  the 
job  carrying  his  box  bore  his  disappoint- 
ment in  good  part,  contenting  himself 
with  criticizing  the  methods  of  the  suc- 
cessful contractor  and  jeering  at  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  job.  AVhen  it  was 
completed,  he  displayed  a  large  mouth- 
ful of  large  teeth  and  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  said  to  me,  "Want  a  shine  V 

The  possibility  of  war  with  Japan  is 
sometimes  discussed,  but  generally  with- 
out revealing  apprehension.  I  had  an 
interesting  meeting  with  a  man  who  lived 
in  Japan  forty  years  ago,  coming  in  close 
touch  with  Count  Okume  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  empire.  He  lately  revisited 
modern  Japan  and  was  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  consideration.  He  saw  his 
old  friends  and  they  talked  with  him 
freely.  They  seemed  hurt  and  surprised 
that  Americans  could  think  war  possible. 
They  said,  "Can  they  not  use  their  com- 
mon sense  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  Japan 
has  a  great  friendliness  for  America,  and 
that  were  it  possible  to  go  to  war,  the 
first  gun  fired  would  find  Japan  bank- 
rupt :'"  "We  little  know,"  he  told  me, 
"of  what  Japan  is  enduring  as  the  result 
of  the  Russian  War— $.10,000,000  as  an- 
nual interest  on  her  debt,  compelling  the 
payment  by  her  wealthier  subjects  of 
one-third  of  their  income  as  a  national 
tax.  He  found  Japanese  leaders  espec- 
ially appreciative  of  the  even  justice  in 
which  their  country  had  been  treated  by 
Hawaii.  The  volume  of  trade  with  the 
United  Slates  shows  great  increase  and 
promises  to  reach  enormous  proportions. 
Since  L871  imports  had  increased  from 
$600, )  to  $101,000,000.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  both  raw  material  and  manu- 
factured products,  the  amount  of  trade 
will  certainly  lie  very  greatly  extended. 

Of  world-wide  fame  is  the  Waikiki 
Beach,  and  SO  far  as  bathing  goes  its 
facilities  are  probably  unsurpassed. 
Everybody  goes  in.  or  seemingly  so,  and 
at   all    hours   of   the    day    or    night,    and 


everybody  enjoys  it,  but  as  a  beach  it 
compares  poorly  with  most  of  our  Cali- 
fornia beaches.  One  is  led  to  think  of  a 
beach  as  associated  with  shelving  sand 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  luxury  of  lying 
in  it  is  an  asset,  but  here  it  is  largely 
commercialized.  Hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  clubs  and  resorts  practically 
monopolize  it,  and  the  points  of  contact 
are  few.  Dining-rooms  are  built  out  over 
the  natural  beach,  and  except  at  a  few 
points  the  water  meets  the  bulkhead,  and 
all  the  romance  of  the  conventional  sand 
beach  is  lost.  But  when  one  is  in  one 
forgets  to  protest.  The  Moana  and  the 
Seaside  cannot  monopolize  the  Pacific, 
and  surf-riding  and  out-riggers,  and  div- 
ing and  swimming  in  safety  and  com- 
fort make  merry  the  light  hearts  of  the 
islanders.  It  is  delightful  to  see  fathers 
and  mothers  with  their  babies  from  three 
up  disporting  in  the  waves,  or  portly  but 
sporty  Hebrew  couples  who  have  passed 
the  three-score  their  prophets  allotted 
them,  wading  boldly  in  and  bobbing  and 
ducking,  securely,  to  get  good  and  wet 
all  over.  It  is  all  sorts  of  fun  for  all 
sorts  of  people. 

The  Aquarium  in  Kapiolani  Park  at 
the  Waikiki  Beach  is  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  of  marine  life.  Many  of  the  fishes 
seem  impossible,  but  there  they  are  in 
all  their  marvelous  variety  of  shape,  size 
and  color.  Some  of  them  are  grotesque, 
but  most  of  them  are  indescribably  beau- 
tiful. It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  varied  and 
resplendent  group  are  to  lie  found  else- 
where on  the  planet. 

The  unaccustomed  fruits  of  Hawaii  are 
fascinating  to  a  stranger.  Papaia  is 
especially  satisfactory,  and  no  one  who 
has  never  eaten  an  alligator  pear,  fresh 
when   fully  ripe,  knows  how  toothsome 

it   is.     Poi,  as  the  original  national   f 1. 

is  generally  tolerated,  and  its  enjoyment 
seems  a  possible  acquirement.  <>n  first 
acquaintance  one  feels  sympathy  for  a 
people  whose  main  food  supply  conld  also 
he  used  in  hanging  wall-paper. 

To  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  not 
to  see  Kilanea.  the  greatesl  active  vol- 
cano in  the  world,  seems  too  great  a 
missing  of  opportunity.  All  the  islands 
are  volcanic,  but  the  process  of  forma- 
tion is  practically  ended.     In  the  chain 
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of  eight,  Hawaii  is  the  only  one  where 
lava  flows  have  not  been  extinct  for  ages, 
bnt  Manna  Loa  at  intervals  of  about 
seven  years  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  larg- 
est island  of  the  chain,  and  Kilauea,  the 
only  constantly  active  crater,  offers  a 
continuous  performance.  When  one  reads 
of  the  character  of  its  activity  when  Dr. 
Lyman  was  a  boy  seventy  years  ago  or 
listens  to  Dr.  Brigham  as  he  tells  of  his 
early  experiences  and  observations,  its 
current  exhibition  seems  somewhat  tame, 
but  what  is  still  observable  both  as  to 
present  activity  and  the  results  of  earlier 
efforts  is  tremendously  impressive. 

The  trip  is  no  longer  attended  with 
hardship,  but  its  cost  and  the  time  occu- 
pied seem  to  deter  some  visitors,  and 
there  is  so  much  else  that  is  attractive 
that  cne  is  not  obliged  to  put  forth  the 
energy  required  to  see  the  volcano.  Again, 
if  one  is  a  victim  of  seasickness,  the  in- 
ducement to  luxuriate  in  Honolulu  is 
very  great,  and  to  brave  the  terrors  of 
inter-island  travel  requires  courage.  The 
Matson  liners  greatly  minimize  this,  their 
size  and  steadiness  giving  immunity  to 
the  average  traveler. 

Leaving  Honolulu  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  channel  separating  Oahu  from 
the  great  island  that  names  the  group, 
the  early-riser  finds  his  steamer  passing 
along  the  beautifully  verdant  shore  of 
Hawaii.  If  the  Emerald  Isle  is  half  as 
green,  it  deserves  its  name.  Cane  fields 
give  an  expanse  of  vivid  color  and  sense 
of  richness  that  nothing  else  equals,  but 
which  the  constant  succession  of  cataracts 
gushing  into  the  ocean  fully  explains. 
The  approach  to  Hilo  is  along  the  wind- 
ward coast,  where  the  waterfall  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  cane  fields  flourish  with- 
out irrigation. 

The  bay  at  Hilo  is  an  open  roadstead, 
with  transfer  to  a  launch.  The  town  at 
the  waterfront  seems  a  transplanted  sec- 
tion of  a  Japanese  seaport.  Quite  a 
thriving  town  with  a  good  hotel  and  a 
railway  station  has  grown  up  on  its 
shores.  Cocoanut  Island  is  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  offing.  The  distance  to  the 
volcano  is  thirty-one  miles,  the  most  of 
which  may  be  made1  by  rail,  but  it  is 
well  worth  the  small  difference  in  cost  to 
go  all  the  way  by  automobile  for  the 
drive  is  over  an  excellent  road  through 


scenery  of  great  beauty.  Tree  ferns  are 
abundant.  There  is  a  luxuriance  of 
growth  seldom  seen — trees,  shrubs,  ber- 
ries of  great  profusion.  Occasionally  a 
settlement  of  predominating  Japanese  is 
passed  through,  or  a  plantation  with  per- 
haps a  sugar-mill  is  encountered.  Like- 
wise gentle  showers  vary  the  journey  and 
everyone  met  or  passed,  on  foot  or  horse- 
back or  in  a  cart,  is  provided  with  a  fiat 
Japanese  umbrella,  generally  up.  But 
it  is  such  a  mild  and  friendly  rain,  with 
nothing  vicious  or  even  serious  about  it. 
It  seems  to  rain  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  road  is  its  straight- 
ness.  You  look  ahead  and  see  the  path 
cut  for  a  mile  or  two  miles  without  a 
turn  or  a  twist,  straight  through  the 
wood.  The  ascent  is  so  gradual  that  you 
hardly  realize  you  are  gaining  elevation. 
You  are  in  constant  expectation  of  be- 
ginning to  climb  a  mountain,  but  yon 
never  zig-zag  or  head  a  gulch.  The  first 
thing  you  know  you  reach  the  Volcano 
House  and  are  told  you  are  4,000  feet 
from  sea-level.  You  turn  to  your  left 
and  see  a  column  of  white  smoke  arising 
from  the  center  of  a  black  plateau  per- 
haps five  hundred  feet  below  you.  Its 
surface  is  rough  and  broken,  but  no  vege- 
tation covers  it.  It  is  about  three  miles 
across  this  awful  stretch  of  desolation, 
which  is  the  crater  of  Kilauea.  The  cen- 
tral live  spot,  from  which  the  sulphur 
fumes  never  cease  to  rise,  is  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  diameter.  This  is  Ilalemau- 
mau,  the  house  of  eternal  fire.  You  make 
its  acquaintance  later.  From  many 
places  quite  outside  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
around  the  Volcano  House,  both  in  front 
and  behind,  ooze  sulphur  fumes  in  ap- 
pearance like  steam.  Perhaps  a -quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  hotel  i.s  a  yellowish 
bank.  When  yon  reach  it  you  find  it 
composed  of  sulphur  crystals,  and  it  is 
quite  warm  to  the  touch.  When  ready 
to  go  down  into  the  crater  yon  can  follow 
a  trail  and  walk,  but  few  do  it.  11  is  so 
much  easier  to  re-enter  your  machine 
and  by  a  detour  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  crater  and  be  driven  over  a  good  road 
to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
gigantic  cauldron.  Just  how  much  you 
will  see  when  you  reach  the  edge  depends 
on  how  active  the  pit  happens  to  he.  and 
how   much    the    prevailing    wind    favors 
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your  desire.  The  greater  the  fire  the  less 
the  smoke,  and  the  higher  the  level  of 
the  molten  lava  the  more  you  will  see. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  level  of  the  lake 
of  fire  is  an  unexplained  marvel.  At 
times  it  overflows,  and  from  it  the  level 
of  the  whole  crater,  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, has  been  raised  four  hun- 
dred feet,  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living.  In  1895  it  was  above  the 
present  crater  level  and  was  flowing  out 
onto  it,  and  then  in  a  night  it  dropped 
out  of  sight  to  a  depth  not  possible  to 
sound.  In  1911  it  was  up  to  less  than  a 
hundred  feet.  Now  it  is  a  little  over 
five  hundred  feet.  In  the  two  weeks 
before  our  visit  it  had  risen  fifty-six  feet. 

Peering  down  into  it,  we  could  gen- 
erally see  nothing  but  billows  of  white 
sulphur  fumes.  When  the  wind  would 
swerve  or  the  fumes  grow  thin  we  could 
see  the  gleam  of  red-hot  lava.  As  night 
comes  on  the  gleams  increase.  We  stayed 
till  after  eight  and  the  fire  displays  grew 
less  elusive.  There  were  fixed  spots  which 
we  could  see  with  increased  frequency, 
sometimes  five  or  more  at  a  time,  and  oc- 
casionally from  these  cones  the  flames 
would  be  seen  to  spurt.  It  is  a  wierd  and 
fascinating  sight,  and  the  seething  of  the 
molten  mass  can  also  be  heard.  Com- 
paratively little  can  be  seen  when  the 
level  of  the  burning  mass  is  five  hundred 
feet  below  you.  but  so  much  is  in  evi- 
dence of  what  has  been  done  that  little 
imagination  is  necessary  to  complete  all 
that  <>nc  would  care  to  see. 

A  very  interesting  side  trip  the  next 
morning  bore  convincing  testimony  to 
formei"  activity.  We  were  driven  to  an 
.undulating  field,  where  cylindrical  holes 
Prom  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep  were  en- 
countered in  the  rocky  ground  under  our 
feet,  and  examination  showed  that  each 
one  represented  an  instance  where  a  tree 
in  a  primeval  forest  had  formed  a  mould 
around  which  the  viscous  lava  had  flowed 
and  cooled  sufficiently  to  hold  its  form 
before  it  burned  and  crumbled  to  ashes. 
In  the  soil  which  subsequently  formed 
Large  Koa  trees  have  since  grown.  A 
photograph  of  this  Koa  forest  is  one  of 
tin'  niosi  successful  I  secured. 

From  the  Volcano  House  one  is  in  full 
view  of  Manna  Loa,  elevation  13,675  feet. 
It   is  without   any  of  the  common  char- 


acteristics of  a  mountain,  having  appar- 
ently no  peak  or  crags.  It  is  simply  a 
broad,  enormous  slope,  its  summit  snow- 
covered.  Mauna  Kea,  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  on  any  island  in 
any  ocean,  13,825  feet,  is  also  visible. 
but  being  about  thirty  miles  away,  is  less 
impressive.  Mauna  Loa  seems  to  brood 
over  the  greatest  central  hot  spot  on 
earth,  and  is  not  confined  to  its  summit 
crater  for  expressions  of  its  energy. 
Some  of  its  greatest  flows  have  been  from 
its  side,  from  comparatively  small  out- 
lets. Kilauea  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct,  though  there  seems 
some  disposition  of  late  to  treat  it  as  a 
separate  source.  It  seems  difficult  to  re- 
concile that  a  crater  over  four  thousand 
feet  below  and  many  miles  away  can  be 
considered  as  essentially  connected. 

In  any  event,  these  islands  represent 
the  enterprise  of  volcanoes  as  world 
builders.  They  demonstrate  the  great 
scale  upon  which  they  operate,  and  how 
long  they  have  been  in  business.  Vast 
as  is  Kilauea,  it  is  a  babe  in  arms  as 
compared  with  Kaleakala  in  Maui,  with 
its  extinct  crater  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. There  is  no  greater  marvel  than 
a  volcano,  and  Hawaii  is  its  favored 
habitat. 

On  our  return  to  Hilo  we  visited  a 
sugar-mill  on  the  Ola  plantation,  and  fol- 
lowed the  sugar-cane  from  its  being  me- 
chanically lifted  from  the  car  where  its 
burned  and  irregular  stalks  had  been 
piled  the  day  before  in  the  field  where 
it  had  been  growing  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  on  through  the  flume  that  led  to  the 
series  of  ponderous  rollers  that  crushed 
them  to  pulp  and  set  free  the  juice  to  be 
boiled  and  led  from  vat  to  vat  and  finally 
crystal ized  and  subjected  to  centrifugal 
motion  till  it  became  raw  sugar  and  was 
weighed  and  bagged  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment. The  operators  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Japanese. 

The  large  quantity  of  sugar  taken  on 
by  the  Matsonia  necessitated  a  day  of 
rest  at  Hilo,  which  proved  x^ry  accept- 
able. An  auto  ride  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  island  proved  of  great  interest. 
showing  the  extent  and  vastness  of  the 
cultivation  and  the  fine  character  of  the 
roads  and  bridges  heading  and  crossing 
the  succession  of  narrow  ravines  or  val- 
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leys  that  characterize  the  great  erosion  on 
the  windward  side  of  all  the  Hawaiian 
coast.  One  of  the  most  fixed  memories 
is  the  moonlight  enjoyment,  far  into  the 
night,  of  the  beautiful  coast  of  Hawaii, 
as  we  followed  it  on  our  return  to  Oahu. 
Hawaii  is  peculiar  in  many  ways,  and 
her  civilization  testifies  to  influences 
unlike  that  of  any  other  country.  Her 
history  is  intensely  interesting.  Pre- 
sumably peopled  from  the  Polynesian 
Islands  about  1200,  she  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1550,  but  they  gave  it 
little  importance,  and  evidently  thought 
it  to  their  interest  to  keep  quiet.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  islands  were  laid  down 
on  English  charts  many  years  before 
Cook  is  credited  with  discovering  them, 
but  practically  they  were  unknown  to 
the  world  until  1778,  when  he  refound 
them  and  sacrified  his  life  from  lack  of 
tact.  Civilization,  as  presented  to  them 
in  the  succeeding  years  was  cruel  and 
wicked.  The  principal  nations  of  the 
world  exploited  and  threatened,  but  by 
final  good  fortune  they  were  permitted  to 
maintain  their  own  little  royal  menag- 
erie, until  they  naturally  found  shelter 
in  the  arms  of  their  Uncle  Samuel.  In 
the  meantime  they  became  the  theater  of 
the  New  England  missionary  movement, 
and  as  a  result  there  wTas  the  strangest 
mixture  of  native  simplicity,  duplicity, 
and  superstition  with  Christian  piety  and 
self-sacrifice  ever  recorded.  There  was 
transplanted  to  the  mid-Pacific  a  sec- 
tion of  the  best  type  of  American  civili- 
zation. The  traditions  of  the  consecrated 
men  and  women  of  those  early  days  still 
modify  society,  and  New  England  at  its 
best  is  probably  more  clearly  discernible 
than  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere. 
Nowhere  else  are  certain  families  more 
influential  and  more  beneficent.  There 
is  an  amount  of  public  spirit  quite  un- 
common, and  a  very  large  number  of 
munificent  endowments  for  education 
and  charity.  The  most  conspicuous  is 
represented  by  the  Bishop  Estate,  which 
is  credited  with  the  ownership  of  about 
one-tenth  of  the  area  of  all  the  islands, 
and  the  income  from  which  abundantly 
maintains  the  Kamehameha  Schools  es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bishop  (the 
Princess  Bernice  Pauahi).  Mr.  Bishop 
himself  has  been  a  Great  benefactor  and 


is  held  in  affectionate  memory  by  all 
classes.  The  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Mu- 
seum established  by  him  in  her  memory 
is  but  one  of  many  gifts  of  his  bounty. 
In  addition  to  the  foundation  sustaining 
it,  he  established  "The  Bishop  Trust," 
which  continuously  aids  many  worthy  ob- 
jects and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  human 
welfare  in  Hawaii. 

The  vacation  season  precluded  seeing 
the  schools,  but  the  museum  proved  of 
absorbing  interest.  Three  visits  were 
too  few.  The  most  attractive  exhibit  was 
Dr.  Brigham  himself,  the  indefatigable 
director,  who  has  given  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life  to  the  building  up  and  admin- 
istration of  this  extraordinary  collection. 

The  Punahou  Preparatory  Academy 
and  the  College  of  Oahu  are  both  strong 
and  well-endowed.  At  the  Mills  School 
the  flag  of  our  country  is  saluted  in  ten 
Languages. 

Of  the  clubs  and  the  newspapers  of 
Honolulu,  I  cannot  speak,  nor  will  I  go 
farther  in  regard  to  the  churches  than 
to  allude  briefly  to  the  Central  Union 
Church,  where  most  of  the  denominations 
forget  their  small  differences  and  unite 
in  one  strong  church  ministered  to  by 
Eev.  Doremus  Scudder.  No  more  elo- 
quent tribute  can  be  paid  to  its  strength 
and  character  than  the  simple  statement 
from  its  last  financial  report,  showing 
that  last  year  it  raised  $17,000  for  its 
own  expenses  and  $53,000  for  others, 
mostly  for  home  missionary  work. 

The  climate  of  Hawaii  seems  to  give 
the  keynote  to  its  social  spirit.  It  is 
the  land  of  maximum  comfort.  The  ther- 
mometer is  not  soaringly  ambitious,  but 
it  keeps  rather  threateningly  near  the 
limit.  No  one  feels  disposed  to  work  very 
hard  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  few 
not  compelled  thereto  do.  Ambition  is 
not  keyed  high.  There  is  good-natured 
tolerance  and  an  absence  of  the  nervous 
American  hustle  that  works  such  won- 
ders and  wears  to  a  frazzle  the  nerves 
of  its  victims.  It  is  the  land  of  "Aloha," 
considerably  tempered  by  foreign  enter- 
prise. Ten  thousand  troops  testify  to 
what  Uncle  Sam  thinks  of  its  strategic 
importance. 

One  returns  from  contact  with  the 
process  of  peaceful  assimilation  with  re- 
newed  confidence  in  the   outcome,   and 
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strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  the 
part  of  America  is  to  wisely  balance  the 
selfishness  that  would  protect  her  chil- 
dren in  the  enjoyment  of  their  birth- 
right and  the  unselfish  purpose  to  be  just 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Eace 
prejudice  and  animosity  should  be  root- 
ed up  and  co-operation  and  friendly  emu- 
lation should  mark  international  inter- 
course. We  have  outlived  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Let  us  not  cling 
to  the  belief  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  so 
superior  that  he  must  subjugate  the 
earth.  Every  individual,  however  gifted, 
may  learn  something  from  his  fellows, 
and  to  be  taught  is  the  high  privilege 
and  the  sacred  duty  of  every  nation. 

In  the  abstract  we  profess  to  believe 
in  peace,  but  practically  we  treat  it  with 
distrust.  In  Hawaii  it  seems  to  be  given 
a  chance. 


Selecte6 
Other  Sheep. 

To  outsiders  the  situation  seems  just 
as  it  used  to  seem  fifty  years  ago.  The 
"orthodox"  and  "loyal"  in  our  "evangel- 
ical" denominations  deem  it  their  duty 
to  controvert,  denounce  and  oppose  some 
millions  of  believers  on  Christ  who  "fol- 
low not  with  us" — Catholics  and  other 
prelatical  churches,  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists,  Swedenborgians,  Christian  Sci- 
entists, "faith"  healers,  prayer  healers 
and  a  hundred  lesser,  many  undenomina- 
ted  disciples  of  Christ;  and  within  our 
churches  conservatives  and  progressives 
denounce  each  other. 

We  must  each  have  and  loyally  hold 
our  different  views  as  hereditary  tem- 
peraments, early  environment  or  peculiar 
individual  experience  persuade  us  to 
them.  Bui  does  our  Lord  see  any  such 
vital  differences  among  those  who  believe 
on  him  and  try  to  follow  him  and  serve 
him.  as  call  for  his  condemnation  of  all 
bul  a  few  sects  and  make  him  peculiarly 
love  those  who  are  most  conceited  regard- 
ing their  own  views  and  manners?  Who 
can  believe  it? 

Wlial  does  orthodox  antagonism  ac- 
complish for  the  kingdom?  Why  not  try 
love.'  H  is  working  beautifully  between 
the  friendly  churches.  Why  not  try  it 
widely  .'  Why  nol  regard  all — all — who 
profess  and  seem  to  believe  on  the  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  simply  as  "other  sheep"? 
There  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  in 
every  church,  hypocrites  wherever  there 
are  genuine  coins.  There  was  one  among 
the  twelve  disciples,  but  our  Lord  was 
patient  and  kind  even  with  him,  and  how 
much  more  with  those  who  were  only 
self -deceivers,  yet  loving  him? 

"Other  sheep  I  have.  Them  also  I 
must  bring."  Shall  we  count  ourselves, 
with  all  the  rest  of  them,  among  the 
"other  sheep"  and  seek  to  get  home  all 
together,  using  not  denunciation  and 
jealous  hatred,  but  love? — E.  C.  Pay.  in 
Pacific  Presbyterian. 


The  coming  of  a  new  minister  into 
the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church  of  Brooklyn  is  an  event  in  which 
the  elder  readers  of  Unity  will  take  great 
interest.  This  church,  which  has  en- 
joyed the  prophetic  and  poetic  ministry 
of  Samuel  Longfellow  for  seven  years. 
N.  A.  Staples  for  three  years,  John  White 
Chadwick  for  forty  years  and  Caleb  S.  S. 
Dutton  for  six  years,  has  had  a  record 
dear  as  it  is  enviable,  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  realize  in  a 
church  clevoutness  and  rationalism,  ef- 
ficiency and  culture,  the  open  mind  and 
warm  heart.  The  ministry  of  John  Chad- 
wick ran  parallel  with  the  life  of  Unity. 
and  his  pen  was  always  at  the  service 
of  the  little  paper  in  the  West  whose 
motto  was  "Freedom,  Fellowship  and 
Character  in  Religion."  Mr.  Dutton  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  his  poet  prede- 
cessor until  he  was  called  to  still  greater 
opportunity  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  serves  as  pastor  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  again 
in  the  apostolic  succession  of  Thomas 
Starr  King  and  Horatio  Stebbins.  C.  H. 
Lyttle,  the  new  incumbent  at  Brooklyn, 
is  an  Ohio  bay,  born  in  1885,  a  graduate 
of  the  Western  Reserve  of  the  IVCeadville 
School,  a  graduate  student  at  Berlin  un- 
der Professor  Harnack,  and  fellowship 
.student  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Now  fully  girded  for  his  work  he  enters 
into  the  apostolic  succession.  Unity  ex- 
tends its  heartiest  congratulations  to  pas- 
tor and  people  and  begs  for  a  continued 
place  in  the  confidence  of  both.  In  the 
Unity  geography  this  church  belongs  to 
the  western  fellowship. — Unit}!. 
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North  Bend,  Oregon. — Sunday-school 
and  evening  service  go  steadily  forward 
for  the  all-summer  campaign.  North 
Bend  is  becoming  active  in  business  be- 
cause of  the  great  Willamette-Pacific 
bridge  across  Coos  Bay,  which  is  being 
constructed  here. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions of  Pacific  Coast  churches  to  my 
work  here  thus  far.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  order  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived: Church  of  Our  Father,  Port- 
land, $25.00;  First  Unitarian  Society, 
Spokane,  $36.00;  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Eugene,  $3.00.  Hymn  books 
have  been  received  from  Eureka  and 
Spokane. 

Rev.  Florence  Buck  has  sent  many 
copies  of  back  numbers  of  the  "Beacon" 
for  summer  use. 

The  Spokane  Sunday  School,  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Putnam,  has 
also  sent  over  eighty  books  for  our  Sun- 
day School  library,  as  well  as  a  bundle 
of  "Beacons." 

A  loan  library  of  thirty-six  volumes 
was  loaned  to  us  soon  after  the  opening 
of  our  school,  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  of  Portland.  These  books  have 
been  in  constant  use. 

I  wish  to  express  my  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  all  these  contributions  to  my 
work.  Arthur  H.  Sargent. 


Santa  Barbara. — Unity  Church  has 
closed  for  the  summer  vacation  and  will 
reopen  September  6th.  Mr.  Goodridge's 
last  sermon  was  upon  "The  Prize  of  the 
High  Calling,"  a  practical  sermon,  bid- 
ding us  leave  behind  and  forget  many 
things  of  the  past,  but  press  on  with 
renewed  zeal  and  more  efficiency  toward 
the  prize  of  a  higher  calling  for  our 
church. 

A  beautiful  service  was  that  of  July 
5th,  with  sermon,  music  and  decorations 
in  keeping  with  the  day  just  passed.  The 
sermon  topic  was  "Religion  and  Patriot- 
ism," and  we  left  the  church  hoping  that 
we  might  indeed  "see  the  vision." 

On  June  14th  the  text  was  "The  Great- 
est in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  ser- 
mon following  a  lovely  christening 
service. 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Alliance  was  held  on  the  first 
Friday  in  May.  The  old  officers  were 
re-elected,  with  one  or  two  changes  in 
directors.  The  programs  for  the  year 
have  been  "Unitarian  Organizations"  and 
later  "Forty  Questions  on  Unitarian 
Belief." 

The  Rose  Tea  in  April  was  as  always 
very  attractive,  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Unity  Hall  was  truly  made  to 
blossom  with  the  rose,  in  long  drooping 
sprays,  in  masses,  in  baskets  and  jars  and 
fine  single  specimens  alone.  In  this 
bower  of  beauty  a  number  of  small  tables 
were  set  tempting  one  to  the  cheery  cup 
of  tea,  fragrant  coffee  or  cooling  ices. 
There  was  the  usual  candy  table,  the 
fancy  table  and  the  delicatessen,  with  its 
home-cooked  dainties  for  sale. 

An  Alliance  luncheon  in  June  brought 
together  forty  members,  and  it  is  planned 
to  have  some  sort  of  gathering  each 
month  during  the  summer. 


"Ancient  of  Days." 

By    Richard    Warner    Borst. 
Through  nave  and  chancel  of  the  church  of 

time 
A    many-voiced    choir    sings    Shakespeare's 

rhyme ; 
The    gentle    Chaucer    chants    his    pleasant 

chime 
From  century-yellowed  pages. 
And  yet  a  farther  cry  is  borne  to  me 
Upon  the  winds  of  countless  ages — ; — ■ 
The  voices  of  the  sages 
Who  loved  their  music  and  the  harmony 
Of  stately  line  on  line.     I  hear 
The  Mighty  Homer,  silver  clear 
His  cadences.    And  hark !  the  Psalmist  sings 
Smiting  his  golden  psaltery  strings! 
Behind  him,   from  long  dynasties  of  kings 
Sound  mystic  peans,  sibilant  whisperings 
Of  glory  vanished.     But  softer  still. 
Sweet   as  the  watery  speech  of  wandering 

rill, 
More    ancient    than    the    surge    of    lonely 

waves 
Amid  the  ringing  silences  of  vaulted  caves; 
Steals    everywhere    the    voice    that    in   the 

night. 
Spake  unci'  and  said,  "Let  there  be  light!" 
— The  Human  Cry. 


Fireflies. 

O  little  people  of  the  night. 
How  have  you  Loved  the  heavenly  light: 
In    darkness   lived   with   suns   afar. 
Till  eacli  is  now  a  quivering  star 
Making  the   marshland   of  the  day 
By  night   a   fairy   milky-way! 

— Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
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(All  books  mentioned  in  these  columns  may- 
be procured  through  the  Unitarian  headquarters, 
376   Sutter  St.,   San  Francisco.) 
Marriage    and    Divorce.      By    John    Haynes 
Holmes,    (The  Art  of  Life  Series,  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  Editor).     Published  by  B. 
W.   Huebsch.     New  York.     Price  50  cents 
net. 

Most  problems  that  seem  insurmountable  re- 
duce to  manageable  proportions  once  we  dis- 
cover their  root.  Social  difficulties  persist  be- 
cause we  treat  symptoms  and  ignore  causes.  Of 
today's  burning  questions  none  seems  more  baf- 
fling than  that  which  centers  in  the  marriage 
relation.  According  to  Mr.  Holmes  the  true 
doctrine  of  marriage  is  the  relation  of  one  man 
with  one  woman  "determined  and  maintained  by 
the  sentiment  of  love  and  recognized  and  regu- 
lated for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare  by- 
social  control."  Society  should  forbid  the  mar- 
riage of  the  unfit;  regulate  marriage  conditions 
for  the  fit  (that  ill  considered  unions  may  be 
avoided  and  that  none  may  enter  the  state  in 
ignorance),  and  legalize  the  bond  by  a  civil 
ceremony. 

Love  being  the  basic  principle  of  marriage  it 
should  be  desolved  legally  when  the  moral  rela- 
tion has  terminated.  Mr.  Holmes  deprecates  the 
easy  conditions  of  divorce  advocated  by  Ellen 
Key  and  Bernard  Shaw,  averring  that  the  proc- 
ess should  be  surrounded  by  the  solemnity  and 
difficulty  of  marriage.  He  asks  for  special 
courts  "which  should  have  all  the  sanctity  of 
the  confessional;  ...  a  pause  of  time,  for 
consideration.  .  .  .  But  if,  after  all  this  has 
been  done,  the  demand  for  a  divorce  is  still 
insistent,  society  must  consent." 

The  author  defines  the  position  of  the  "Sacra- 
mentarians"  and  "Libertarians,"  representing  re- 
Bpectively  the  opposed  extremes.  "I  have  en- 
deavored," he  says,  "to  correct  the  extrava- 
ss,  both  of  those  who  would  regard  mar- 
riage as  an  indissoluble  relation,  and  of  those 
who  would  regard  it  as  a  free-will  compact; 
and  to  set  forth  that  conception  which  would 
recognize  at  once  the  rights  of  the  individual 
heart  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  social  whole." 


The  Test.  Burt  Estes  Howard.  Boston  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  $1.00  net. 
This  book,  by  one  of  the  best-loved  ministers 
and  teachers,  who  ever  lived  on  our  Pacific 
Coast,  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  knew 
him,  and  by  those  who  have  been  helped  by 
his  printed  word.  The  bonk  contains  ten  ser- 
mons, the  first  "The  Test,"  giving  the  book 
its  Dame.  And  this  Tost  is  the  same  that  both 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Miss  Key  apply  to  marriage, 
here  applied  to  Christian  citizenship— that  love 
is  the  supreme  necessity  for  right  living.  It 
is  a  beautiful,  tender,  helpful  sermon,  as  are 
all     those    contained     in     the    collection.       "The 

Message  of  bficah,"  and  "What  Think  Ye  of 
(  inist  .'"  are  especially  fine. 

There  should  be  a  -rent  demand  for  this  little 
book. 


The  Faith  or  the  Beformers.     Rev.  E.  Stan- 
ton Hodgin.    Los  Angeles.    First  Unitarian 
Church.      $25   cents  per   single   copy.     One 
hundred  copies  $10.00. 
In   this  little  volume  are  contained  ten  ser- 
mons on  the  lives  of  the  reformers,  which  will 
prove  not  only  very  interesting,  but  instructive 
and  illuminating  as  well.     Mr.  Hodgin  has  evi- 
dently  given   much  time   and   thought  to   their 
preparation. 

The  little  prefatory  note  says:  "These  ser- 
mons are  published  upon  the  very  general  re- 
quest of  those  who  have  heard  them,  not  alone 
that  they  may  have  them  in  permanent  form, 
but  that  they  may  afford  instruction  to  a  larger 
circle  of  friends  as  well. 

"They    are    published    as    delivered    to    the 
hearers,  without  any  revision  for  the  more  criti- 
cal eye  and  mind  of  the  reader." 
The  subjects  treated  are: 
John  Wycliffe,  "Reformers  Before  the  Refor- 
mation." 

Savonarola,  "A  Conscience  on  Fire." 
Martin  Luther,  "Companionship  With  God." 
Ulrich,  Zwingli,  "Passion  for  Liberty." 
John  Calvin,  "Schoolmaster  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." 

Francis  David,  "Sixteenth  Century  Uni- 
tarians." 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits,  "The  Catho- 
lic Reformation." 

Oliver  Cromwell,  "Militant  Puritanism." 
John  Milton,  "Idealistic  Puritanism." 
William  Penn,  "The  Quaker  Reformation." 


In  the  section  entitled  "The  Fact  of  Sex," 
Mr.  Holmes  bluntly  says  that  modern  marriage 
must  lie  pondered  in  the  light  of  the  sex  ques- 
tion and  the  economic  independence  of  women. 
His  lively  opposition  to  Felix  Adler's  advocacy 
of  mere  separation  will  provoke  discussion.  Our 
author  holds  that  it  is  but  simple  honesty, 
morality  and  decency  to  sever  the  relation  out- 
wardly when  it  has  already  been  severed  in- 
wardly, and  that  the  tragedy  consists  not  in 
divorce  but  in  the  death  of  love. 

"1  believe,"  he  says  in  conclusion,  "that  the 
instincts  which  have  prompted  the  formation 
of  the  union  may  be  safely  trusted  to  safeguard 
its  continuance.  If  these  instincts  of  affection 
cannot  cement  the  union  for  good  and  all,  no 
legal  reinforcements  or  restraints  will  ever  avail. 
Spiritual  ties,  after  all,  are  stronger  than  any 
that  can  lie  forged  by  legislatures  or  courts, 
and  if  these  will  not  hold  of  their  own  divine 
-til,  we  might  as  well  give  up  the  fight. 
Love  is  our  final  resource,  and  T  for  one  have 
no   fear  that  it  will  ever  whollv  fail." 


Love    and   Marriage.      By   Ellen    Key.      New 
York.     G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons.     $1.50  net. 
While    in    some    ways     Ellen     Key's    views    of 

marriage  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Holmes,  in 
the  basic  principal  that  love  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  true  marriage,  they  are  in  full  ac- 
cord. Miss  Key  holds,  too.  that  love  between 
parents  is  essential  for  producing  the  best  chil- 
dren. 
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While  she  advocates  free  divorce,  her  ideal 
is  a  true  union  between  one  man  and  one 
woman.  She  says  that  "No  form  of  love  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  in  which  two  young 
people  fiud  each  other  so  early  that  they  do 
not  even  know  when  their  feeling  was  born, 
and  accompany  each  other  through  all  their  for- 
tunes, sometimes  even  to  death — for  now  and 
then  life  vouchsafes  this  crowning  fortune." 
And  she  says  farther,  "Only  he  who,  after  un- 
ceasing effort  and  patient  self-examination,  can 
say  that  he  has  used  all  his  resources  of  good- 
ness and  understanding;  put  into  his  married 
life  all  his  desire  of  happiness  and  all  his  vigi- 
lance ;  tried  every  possibility  of  enlarging  the 
other's  nature,  and  yet  has  been  unsuccessful — 
only  he  can  with  an  easy  conscience  give  up 
his  married  life." 

Miss  Key  says  that  only  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  women  will  give  them  freedom  in 
love — namely,  give  them  the  opportunity  and 
the  right  to  wait  for  love,  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  points  out  the  grave  dangers  to  a 
woman's  full  development  in  our  present  indus- 
trial conditions.  She  says:  "Woman  has  pressed 
forward  her  right  to  work,  while  overlooking 
both  the  conditions  and  the  effects  of  her  work." 
In  her  chapter  on  "A  New  Marriage  Law,"  she 
gives  her  solution  of  the  problem:  First  that 
before  marriage  a  woman  should  perform  her 
equivalent  of  military  service  by  undergoing 
a  one  year's  training  in  the  care  of  children 
and  in  hygiene  and  if  possible  in  nursing  the 
sick,  and  then,  if  after  marriage  and  the  birth 
of  children  she  is  without  sufficient  personal 
means  to  provide  for  her  own  and  half  of  the 
children's  support,  she  should  be  maintained  by 
the  community  during  the  first  year  of  each 
child's  life.  Every  father  would  have  to  con- 
tribute a  corresponding  half  of  the  child's  main- 
tenance from  its  birth  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  provision  is  for  working  women.  A  great 
many  of  her  suggestions,  as  to  full  property 
rights  for  women  after  marriage,  etc.,  have  al- 
ready been  made  law  in  this  country. 

She  claims  that  more  freedom  in  love  and 
marriage  will  not  endanger  real  marriage.  "Mar- 
riage," she  says,  "has  such  sure  allies  in  man's 
psycho-physical  conditions  of  life  that  one  need 
not  be  afraid  of  freedom  of  divorce  becoming 
equivalent  to  polygamy.  What  this  freedom 
would  abolish  is  only  life-long  slavery." 

As  valuable  as  many  of  the  teachings  and 
suggestions  of  this  book  may  prove,  very  few 
people  will  find  it  possible  to  agree  with  the 
extreme  motions  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  live  his  own  life  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  society,  and  the  idea  that  the  differ- 
ence between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren should  be  abolished  in  every  respect,  and 
the  home  contain  more  often  than  at  present 
the  children  of  more  than  one  living  mother, 
or  of  more  than  one  living  father,  will  be  re- 
volting to  most  of  us. 


Sparks 

Mistress — Why  have  you  put  two  hot- 
water  bottles  in  my  bed,  Bridget? 
Bridget — Sure,  mum,  wan  of  thim  was 
leaking,  and  I  didn't  know  which,  so  I 
put  both  in  to  make  sure. — Punch. 

"Your  husband  has  been  ill,"  said  the 
caller.  "Yes,"  replied  the  little,  worried- 
looking  woman,  "he  has  been  feeling  very 
badly.  I  do  my  best  to  please  him,  but 
nothing  seems  to  satisfy  him."  "Is  his 
condition  critical?"  "It's  worse  than 
critical,"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh ;  "it's 
abusive. " — Occident. 

Young  Arthur  had  the  study  of  anat- 
omy at  school,  and  had  shown  interest 
in  the  course.  One  afternoon  as  he  was 
hungrily  eating  a  generous-sized  piece  of 
bread  and  molasses,  he  asked  his  mother, 
in  grave  perplexity,  "Mother,  I  know 
where  my  liver  is,  but  where  is  my  ba- 
con?"— Harper's  Weekly. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  was  lunching  at  a  coun- 
try hotel,  when  he  found  himself  in  com- 
pany with  three  cycling  clergymen,  by 
whom  he  was  drawn  into  conversation. 
When  they  discovered  who  he  was,  one 
of  the  party  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  how  he 
felt  "in  such  a  grave  and  reverend  com- 
pany." "I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  "like 
a  lion  in  a  den  of  Daniels." — Transcript. 

A  Kansas  school-teacher  was  drilling 
her  composition  class  on  the  relative  val- 
ue of  words  and  phrases.  The  phrase 
"horse  sense"  was  discussed,  and  she  told 
one  of  the  boys  to  write  a  sentence  con- 
taining that  phrase.  The  boy  labored  for 
ten  minutes  and  produced  this:  "My 
father  didn't  lock  the  barn  door,  and  he 
ain't  seen  the  horse  sense." — Selected. 

William  M.  Evarts  had  a  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, where  swine  were  bred  with 
especial  care.  He  once  sent  a  barrel  of 
pickled  pork  to  the  historian  George 
Bancroft,  with  this  letter:  "I  am  glad 
to  send  you  two  products  of  my  pen  to- 
day,— a  barrel  of  pickled  pork  and  my 
eulogy  of  Chief  Justice  Chase." 
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^Exclusive  IHatters 

-129       KEARNY      STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian    [and 
Other   Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.   Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President — Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San 
Francisco. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky, 
San  Francisco. 

Secretary— Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1915  — Rev.  Bradford  Leav- 
itt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds, 
Portland,  Ore.;  W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal.. 
To  1917  —  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

Eureka Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith. 

Fresno Rev.    Richard   W.   Borst. 

Hanford Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Rev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach.  ..  .Rev.  Francis  Watry. 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

Pomona Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  .  .Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Rosa Rev.  Z.  W.  Commerford. 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

OREGON. 

Eugene 

Hood  River Rev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot.  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Rev.  Richard  F.  Tischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) 

Spokane Rev.  John  H.  Dietrich. 


South   Pacific   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North  Pacific  Conference. 

President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem,  Ore. 

First  Vice-President— Prof.  E.  S.  Start,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — Rev.  Howard  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian    Temperance    Society. 

President — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Ros- 

lindale,  Mass. 
Secretary — Rev.  Chester  A.  \Drummond,  Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American    Unitarian    Association. 

President— Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The    Unitarian    Suu<Iay-Sc!:ool    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

The   Alliance    of    Unitarian    Women. 

President — Miss   Anna   M.   Bancroft,   Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Recording   Secretary — Mrs.    Caroline    S.    Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 


Ofliccrs  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Minerva  U.  Loomis,  Port- 
land. 

Directors— Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sitton,  Portland; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;  Dr.  Abby 
Fox  Rooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion : 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion: 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order ;  to  know  this  order  is  truth ;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come: 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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3f  came  not,  3  toas  sent ; 

3  go  not,  3  am  called ; 
SlnD  }?et  3  am  content 

ftnD  unappalleo. 
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&Ly  feet  no  pattjtoa^  ftno, 

jfattb  strong  tottbtn  me  sags, 
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His  purpose  comprebenDS, 
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3Seliemng  anD  content, 
Keao^  tobeneber  called, 

i^beretier  sent. 
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great  war  dwarfs  every  interest  and  we 
go  about  our  daily  tasks  sick  at  heart. 
What  seemed  a  distant  possibility,  hard- 
ly a  danger,  with  little  warning  has  be- 
come a  dread  reality.  It  seems  such  an 
anachronism  that  in  this  age  of  boasted 
enlightenment,  nations  subscribing  to 
peace  and  pledged  to  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences through  arbitration,  should 
spring  to  arms,  plunging  practically  all 
Europe  into  a  war  of  incalculable  car- 
nage, that  for  generations  will  be  a  curse 
to  both  victors  and  vanquished.  How 
thin  is  the  veneering  of  civizilation ! 
How  near  a  brute  is  man ! 

It  seems  impossible  that  after  more 
than  forty  years  of  peace,  war  again 
drenches  the  borderland  of  France  and 
Germany,  or  that  Russia  and  England, 
who  sixty  years  ago  clashed  swords  in 
the  Crimea,  now  align  with  a  nation  both 
have  fought,  to  protect  Servia  and  Bel- 
gium from  a  great  and  growing  power, 
distrusted  by  both. 

The  world  seems,  gone  stark  mad,  for- 
getting all  that  time  has  taught,  and 
struggling  for  supremacy  in  ruinous  des- 
peration. 

Causes  are  mixed.  Race  consciousness, 
hatred  that  is  wicked,  ambition  that  is 
shameful,  pride,  distrust,  greed,  revenge 
— the  whole  brood  of  vipers  that  lurk  in 
the  deadly  swamps  of  man's  lowest  na- 
ture. 

..  The  highest  motive  assigned  is  self- 
interest  and  the  only  question  debated 
is  which  is  responsible  for  the  outbreak. 

The  balance  of  power  has  been  often 
threatened,  and  successive  treaties  have 
been  props  that  left  it  insecure.  Each 
power  seems  to  feel  that  it  must  be  a 
little  stronger  than  any  other  power  in 
order  to  be  safe  from  attack. 

Commercial  rivalry  is  a  source  of  an- 
tagonism that  arouses  suspicion  and  envy 
and  ambition  and  fear  combine  to  make 


an  immense  standing  army  the  only  re- 
liance for  peace. 

The  claim  that  being  prepared  for  war 
is  the  surest  guarantee  for  peace  is  no 
longer  tenable.  It  is  found  to  be  quite 
the  contrary.  To  maintain  year  after 
year  a  great  army,  entailing  a  crushing 
burden  of  expense  is  economic  loss,  and 
the  holding  of  so  powerful  an  instrument 
is  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
If  an  army  is  of  any  use  it  ought  to  be 
used. 

Patriotism  is  noble.  It  appeals  to  the 
best  that  is  in  us,  and  sacrifice  is  its  truest 
measure — but  does  it  call  for  the  ravages 
of  war — for  ruthless  slaughter  of  guilt- 
less fellowmen,  for  devastation  and  ruin, 
for  the  anguish  and  misery  of  those  be- 
reft, who  must  suffer  on  when  peace  fol- 
lows the  unbearable  horror? 

A  war  in  defense  of  home  and  coun- 
try, may  be  the  way  of  honor.  We  may 
thank  God  there  are  things  worth  fight- 
ing for,  if  we  are  to  choose  between  war 
and  disgrace,  but  civilization  should  de- 
cree that  differences  should  be  settled 
bloodlessly.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
and  might  does  not  determine  them.  So- 
ciety has  the  power  to  constitute  a  trib- 
unal whose  decision  should  be  respected. 
If  it  fails  to  do  it  it  shows  that  man's 
progress  has  been  small  and  that  his 
measure  of  suffering  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

God  grant  the  end !  May  this  awful 
proof  of  what  follows,  sooner  or  later, 
the  policy  of  arming  to  the  utmost,  be  so 
convincing  that  reason  may  prevail. 


One  seeks  for  gleam  of  light  in  gloom 
so  deep,  and  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  babes  of  social- 
ists and  the  labor  unions  come  the  strong- 
est protests  against  war.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  utterance  from  those  who 
speak  as  by  authority  is  the  prophecy  of 
Oscar  Straus  that  this  gigantic  struggle 
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Will  mark  the  end  of  monarchy.  This 
war,  as  he  sees  it,  is  not  of  the  people's 
making,  and  will  not  command  their  final 
support.  He  may  anticipate  the  swift- 
ness of  events,  but  there  seems  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  power  that  for 
long  has  been  passing  from  the  few  to 
the  many  is  accelerating  its  speed,  and 
that  when  those  who  suffer  most  when 
war  results  are  given  the  power  of  veto, 
other  means  of  gaining  ends  will  be  de- 
creed. 


The  more  one  dwells  upon  the  awful 
horror  the  more  monstrous  it  grows,  nor 
do  any  of  the  labored  statements  of  un- 
derlying causes  account  for  such  a  pos- 
sibility. Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more 
comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  of  the  immediate  reasons  for 
the  outbreak  than  that  of  Mr.  Dent 
Robert  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
but  can  the  responsibility  be  placed  on 
the  crowned  heads  who  go  to  war  without 
consulting  the  people?  And  is  it  likely 
that  war  will  cease  when  crowns  fall? 
The  French  seem  as  ready  to  fight  as  do 
the  Germans,  and  did  not  the  sovereign 
people  of  these  United  States  fairly 
force  the  kindly  McKinley  to  go  to  war 
with  Spain?  Coming  nearer  home,  did 
not  our  President  keep  peace  with  Mex- 
ico against  the  voices  of  the  Hearst  pa- 
pers, as  representing  the  people? 

The  trouble  lies  deeper  than  forms  of 
government.  It  reveals  something  fun- 
damentally wrong  in  the  general  concep- 
tion of  what  a  state  may  do.  "Where  do 
men  gain  the  right  to  do  what  man  may 
not  do  ?  A  nation  is  but  an  aggregation 
of  individuals,  and  society  has  decreed 
that  to  kill  is  a  crime,  and  affixes  to  it 
the  extreme  penalty  of  punishment.  No 
man  is  permitted  to  kill  from  hate  or 
envy  or  cupidity.  If  his  life  is  endan- 
gered he  may  defend  himself  and  kill  if 


in  no  other  way  he  can  escape  from  be- 
ing killed.  Nations  must  be  accorded  the 
right  of  self-defense.  If  the  national  life 
is  at  stake,  the  loyal  citizens  at  any  sac- 
rifice will  fight  for  it,  but  to  make  war, 
is  the  supreme  crime,  and  it  brings  its 
sure  punishment.  Commercial  rivalry, 
desirability  of  territory  or  ports,  or  ad- 
vantage of  any  kind,  are  no  more  jus- 
tification for  war  between  nations  than 
keen  business  competition,  wish  for  a 
farm  or  a  bank  account  justifies  an  in- 
dividual in  murder. 

The  day  will  come,  and  may  be  near, 
when  the  power  of  the  world  will  be 
used  against  any  state  or  any  people 
that  lifts  its  hand  to  strike  a  blow.  It 
is  not  only  national  wickedness,  but  it  is 
the  grossest  economic  waste  and  absolute 
folly'.  No  nation  has  any  right  either 
to  murder  or  to  commit  suicide. 


Americans  should  be  profoundly 
thankful  that  our  shores  are  spared  and 
also  they  should  refrain  from  comments 
or  acts  that  may  give  either  encourage- 
ment or  pain  to  any  people  embroiled  in 
this  titanic  struggle.  Whatever  the 
cause,  whose  ever  the  responsibility,  our 
feeling  is  deep  sympathy.  We  pro- 
foundly regret  the  strife.  We  wish  for 
peace  with  each  nation  involved,  and  we 
do  not  wish  for  defeat  or  victory  for 
either  side.  We  are  not  partisans.  All 
are  our  brothers.  Each  nationality  is 
represented  in  our  citizenship,  and  we 
would  give  offense  to  none.  We  are  at 
peace  with  each  nation  involved,  and  we 
feel  more  like  mourning  with  those  that 
mourn,  than  rejoicing  with  those  that  re- 
joice— if  such  there  can  be.  It  is  a  hor- 
rible night-mare  and  we  shall  be,  Oh,  so 
glad  when  we  can  wake  up  and  find  that 
the  darkness  has  gone  and  the  blessed 
sun  is  shining. 
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It  seems  almost  unfeeling  to  refer  to 
our  better  fortune,  but  is  it  not  simple 
justice  to  express  our  gratitude  that 
what  might  easily  have  been  war  with 
Mexico  has  been  averted?  President 
Wilson  endured  much  mild  jeering 
about  his  policy  of  "watchful  waiting," 
and  many  patriots  were  disappointed  at 
the  failure  to  budge  from  Vera  Cruz,  but 
the  President  was  patient  but  firm.  The 
situation  was  provoking  and  Mexican 
politics  is  a  hornet's  nest  with  stings  a 
plenty,  but  he  felt  he  was  right  and 
stayed  by  his  unspectacular  smoking  out 
of  Huerta  and  his  followers. 

Mexico  will  never  be  much  better  than 
the  average  Mexicans,  but  with  the  best 
element  in  power,  under  obligations  for 
moral  support  and  steadfast  friendliness 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  average  may  be  materially 
raised  and  that  the  people  generally  may 
be  led  to  believe  that  our  Nation  is  to  be 
trusted  as  a  friend  and  not  hated  as  a 
foe.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
creditable  result  is  in  a  good  measure 
due  to  public-spirited  citizens  of  our 
South  American  republics.  It  will  pro- 
mote good  feeling  beyond  the  slot.  Ar- 
gentine, Brazil  and  Chile  head  the  al- 
phabet of  South  America,  and  our  bet- 
ter acquaintance  will  be  fostered  by  our 
hav 
job. 


The  allusion  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  she  is  hard 
at  work  on  the  great  exhibition  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Something 
over  a  million  dollars  is  to  be  spent  and 
it  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  on  the  grounds.  Those 
who  met  Sr.  Naon  when  the  site  was  se- 
lected were  not  surprised  at  the  impor- 
tant part  he  played  in  the  Niagara  ne- 
gotiation, or  at  the  enterprise  that  will 
place  his  country  among  the  leaders  at 
the  forthcoming  exposition. 


General  commendation  is  expressed  at 
the  explicit  announcement  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Exposition  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  it  be  postponed.  A  Eu- 
ropean war  is  a  serious  matter  and  what- 
ever its  result  will  curtail  attendance 
from  abroad,  but  the  success  of  the  Ex- 
position is  not  dependent  upon  foreign 
participation.  The  whole  of  America, 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and  a  large  part 
of  Asia  are  committed  to  its  support,  and 
it  is  too  far  along  to  admit  of  postpone- 
ment. 

There  will  be  compensation,  also,  for 
many  Americans  who  commonly  distrib- 
ute themselves  over  Europe,  will,  from 
force  of  habit,  leave  their  homes,  and  the 
attraction  westward  will  prove  irresist- 
ible. 

How  very  attractive  it  will  be  is  more 
apparent  every  day.  Indeed  it  is  worth 
crossing  the  continent  to  see  in  its  pres- 
ent condition.  The  palaces  are  compar- 
atively completed  and  the  grounds  are 
rapidly  assuming  order  and  beauty.  The 
trees  and  shrubbery,  lawns  and  flowers 
are  entrancingly  lovely,  and  the  courts 
are  assuming  their  noble  type  of  beauty. 

Those  of  widest  experience  are  most 
unqualified  in  their  praise.  During  the 
past  week  an  artist  of  distinction,  who 
had  seen  every  modern  exposition  from 
Paris  to  Buffalo,  pronounced  it  without 
question  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

C.  A.  M. 


•Still  pray  for  peace  and  still  rear  battleships? 
Nay,  brothers,  if  ye  long  for  beauteous  peace, 
Beseech  no  more  the  seven-fold  silent  heavens 
While  still  up-piling  armaments  of  death; 
But  you  yourselves  bring  peace — by  brother- 
hood!" — James  H.  West. 


On  Earth  Peace. 

Today,  0  God,  we  cry  for  peace, 
Let  hate  and  war,  we  pray  Thee,  cease! 
The  song  once  heard  in  far  Judea 
Loud  raise  Thy  children,  now  and  here. 
— Chas.  A.  Murdoch. 
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A  good  company  of  Unitarians  from 
Santa  Ana  joined  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters at  Long-  Beach  in  a  pleasant  picnic 
on  August  16th.  Quite  a  number  re- 
mained for  the  evening  service  at  the 
Unitarian  Church. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  of  Palo  Alto  an- 
nounces the  following  sermon  subjects 
for  September :  "The  Efficient  Church," 
"The  Threatened  Breakdown  of  Modern 
Civilization,"  "The  Religious  Revolution 
of  Today"  and  "How  to  Make  Our  Coun- 
try the  Greatest  World  Power." 

On  the  evening  of  August  16th  Mr. 
Chester  H.  Rowell  addressed  a  good  au- 
dience at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in 
Oakland  on  the  causes  and  effect  on 
America  of  the  European  war. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  opened  its  eleventh  year  of 
work  on  August  18th.  The  new  students 
have  mostly  arrived  and  the  year  prom- 
ises to  be  of  exceptional  prosperity.  On 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  opening  a 
school  meeting  of  students  and  faculty 
was  addressed  by  President  Wilson  and 
Professor  Morgan. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  re- 
sumed its  meetings  on  August  12th,  lis- 
tening to  an  interesting  lecture  by  Ros- 
well  S.  Wheeler,  principal  of  the  Emer- 
son Grammar  School  of  Oakland,  who 
spoke  on  his  travels  in  India,  "On  the 
Road  to  Mandalay"  being  the  title  se- 
lected. On  August  26th  Mr.  Franklin 
Hichborn  spoke  on  "The  Social  Evil  as  a 
Political  Issue,"  having  special  applica- 
tion to  the  Red-Light  Abatement  Act,  to 
be  voted  on  this  autumn. 

Argentina  has  raised  her  appropria- 
tion for  the  Panama-Pacific  Internation- 
al Exposition  from  $1,300,000  to  $1,700,- 
000.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Argentina 
pavilion  on  August  1st.  Argentina  re- 
mains at  the  head  of  the  list  in  amount 
appropriated.  The  pavilion  with  fittings 
and  gardens  will  cost  almost  $300,000. 

Work  on  the  Austrian  pavilion  is  to 
begin  at  once.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  $250,000  for  par- 
ticipation. 


Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds,  who  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Recllands  to  spend 
a  year  at  the  Divinity  School  in  Berkeley, 
was  given  a  very  appreciative  farewell  re- 
ception by  his  congregation  and  friends. 
The  church  was  beautifully  decorated, 
an  orchestra  furnished  fine  music,  there 
were  readings,  songs  and  duets. 

The  surprise  to  the  retiring  pastor 
came  next  when  Mr.  Delacourt  Kell,  in 
a  feeling  speech,  presented  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds on  behalf  of  the  parish  and  friends 
with  a  well  filled  purse.  Mr.  Kell  told 
of  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  pas- 
tor, and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter and  worth,  and  their  sorrow  at  his 
leaving.  Mr.  McReynolds  was  quite  over- 
come at  first,  but  replied  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words.  He  said  that  he  should 
never  go  to  any  church  that  he  would 
love  as  he  did  this  one.  Refreshments 
were  served  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
and  the  occasion  was  a  most  pleasant  one, 
marred  only  by  the  thought  of  the  sep- 
aration to  come. 

Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  resumed  services 
in  the  San  Francisco  Church  on  August 
2d,  speaking  on  "An  Age  of  Faith  and  a 
Gospel  of  Thorough."     He  said  in  part : 

"This  is  an  age  rich  with  various  pas- 
sions and  it  is  also  an  age  of  faith.  Some- 
thing is  going  to  happen.  These  deep, 
far-reaching  movements  are  not  upon  us 
for  nothing.  But  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? 

"Is  all  our  social  endeavor  by  means 
of  legislation  and  otherwise  to  issue  only 
in  more  loaves  and  fishes,  with  a  little 
more  milk  and  honey  thrown  in? 

"Let  us  have  our  economic  paradise  by 
all  means,  and  as  speedily  as  possible, 
but  when  we  have  put  the  average  man 
through  the  discipline  of  the  economic 
paradise,  what  is  the  result  we  expect? 

"The  man  in  the  street  is  our  prob- 
lem. Is  there  even  a  hint  of  a  gospel 
thorough  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  day? 

"The  materialism  of  the  last  century 
helped  to  confirm  the  man  in  the  street 
in  hard,  materialistic  ways  of  living.  It 
is  the  rising  tide  of  human  brotherhood 
that  will  be  the  death  warrant  of  this 
materialism." 
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The  largest  paid  admission-attendance 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position was  registered  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 1st,  when  7,054  persons  paid  25 
cents  admission. 

Madame  Montessori,  the  world's  great- 
est living  figure  in  the  field  of  child  edu- 
cation, personally  will  supervise  for  four 
months  the  work  of  the  model  Montessori 
school  to  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  demonstration  work  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion. Word  has  come  from  Kome  as  to 
the  famous  teacher's  plans  for  1915. 

Ezra  Meeker,  the  Puyallup  pioneer 
who  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox-team 
fifty-two  years  ago,  is  on  a  mission  to 
California  with  his  historic  ox-team.  He 
has  a  dream  of  marking  the  entire  line 
of  the  Oregon  Trail  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  making  of  the  Northwest.  He  has 
already  given  eight  years  to  the  project 
and  twenty-two  monuments  are  scattered 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Puget  Sound. 
During  the  exposition  his  equipment  will 
be  a  part  of  the  Washington  exhibit. 

One  of  our  exchanges  comes  from  far 
Calcutta,  and  the  difference  in  habit  be- 
tween its  readers  and  ours  is  made  clear 
by  the  nature  of  its  advertisements.  The 
principal  interest  of  life,  outside  relig- 
ion, seems  to  be  in  hair  oil.  Two  large 
ads,  side  by  side,  set  forth  the  respective 
claims  of  "Reshranjan"  and  "Surama." 
The  first,  it  is  claimed,  "beats  them  all." 
It  enjoys  "non-comparable  cooling  prop- 
erties, non-paralleled  hair-growing  vir- 
tues, non-irritant  skin  tonic,  non-injuri- 
ous hair  food  and  non-toxin  perfumery." 
Therefore  "Quality  wins,  quality  stands, 
others  fall."  The  other,  it  is  claimed, 
is  "the  ideal  hair  tonic."  "It  has  a  fine 
Horal  perfume  and  fluidity  of  water.  It 
softens  the  hair  and  enriches  its  colour, 
helps  to  grow  luxuriantly  the  lost  or 
faded  hairs,  and  removes  baldness  and 
all  scalp  diseases.  It  improves  the  com- 
plexion and  imparts  gracefulness  in  the 
eonntenaner.  It  is  the  best  hair  vigor 
that  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  It 
relieves  headache  and  promotes  sound 
sleep.  Use  it  once  and  you  will  use  it 
alwavs." 


It  is  a  gain  to  a  church  to  allow  its 
minister  to  travel.  Rev.  Clarence  Reed 
of  Palo  Alto  gives  his  people  a  monthly 
illustrated  lecture.  In  August  he  spoke 
on  "Austria-Hungary,  the  Storm  Center 
of  Europe,"  and  on  September  20th  he 
speaks  on  "Belgium." 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, at  a  late  meeting,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  unanimously  resolved  to 
place  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  the  Guildhall  in  remembrance 
of  his  eminent  services  to  the  Empire. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Portland,  prefaced  his 
regular  sermon  on  August  2d,  with  short 
remarks  expressive  of  his  hope  that  the 
peace  of  nations  may  be  preserved. 

"I  cannot  begin  the  appointed  and 
prepared  sermon  for  today."  he  said, 
"without  a  word  upon  that  which  at  this 
hour  is  nearest  to  the  heart  of  everyone 
the  world  over  who  loves  his  kind. 

"No  one  who  has  studied  the  life  and 
history  of  Europe  in  the  past  50  years, 
in  its  politics,  economics,  education  and 
religion,  would  in  the  past  week  ven- 
ture to  predict  with  positive  certainty 
the  outcome  of  the  week.  Nor  is  it  yet 
possible  to  predict  with  certainty  a  week 
ahead,  and  much  less  the  issue  of  the  com- 
ing year.  But  this  is  now  practically 
sure,  that  we  are  about  to  behold  the 
greatest  war  that  has  been  known  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  human  race.  I  in- 
voke for  our  country  a  high  and  honor- 
able place  and  function  in  all  that  can 
make  for  a  speedy  peace  upon  terms 
merciful  and  just. 

"I  pray,  furthermore,  that  the  people 
of  our  country  may  take  wholesome  and 
effective  warning  against  the  dread  con- 
sequences of  inter-racial  antipathy, 
against  National  and  personal  ambitions 
that  center  in  material  aggrandizement, 
and  against  the  degenerate  children  of 
mammon-lust,  class-consciousness  and 
class-hatred  deliberately  nurtured.  I 
pray  that  now  and  hereafter  our  entire 
people  may  increasingly  embody  all  that 
makes  for  steadfast  good  will  between 
man  and  man  and  between  nation  and 
nation." 
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The  addition  to  the  Palo  Alto  church 
has  been  completed  and  will  be  dedicated 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  September 
6th,  when  many  interested  in  the  event 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
Mr.  Eeed  and  his  people  on  the  happy 
consummation  of  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Dutton's  sermon  of  August  30th 
was  thus  reported  in  the  Examiner: 
"The  'Great  Refusal'  is  made  up  of  many 
smaller  ones.  But  each  is  a  great  refusal 
— that  which  renounces  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  a  social  body  which 
is  very  sick  and  sore ;  that  which  denies 
the  wonderful  inter-relations  of  life ;  that 
which  rejects  the  scientific  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the  universe; 
that  which  is  dull  to  all  the  splendid  and 
divine  significance  of  literature  and  art ; 
that  spirit  which  can  live  in  such  a  world 
as  this,  and  not  dare  to  be  religious.  All 
these  are  parts  of  a  much  greater  whole 
— much  greater  than  their  sum.  The 
Great  Refusal  is  the  refusal  to  respond 
to  the  invitation,  the  beseeching,  of  the 
complete  and  perfect  world,  to  the  neces- 
sities and  demands  of  social  life,  to  the 
possibilities  of  our  own  God-given  facul- 
ties. It  is  to  live  a  narrow,  selfish,  sleek 
and  isolated  life,  thinking  only  of  one's 
self  or  of  one's  own  family  and  one's  own 
affairs,  when  one  might  be  a  citizen  of 
the  universe,  vitally  and  consciously  re- 
lated to  the  whole,  'warming  both  hands 
before  the  fire  of  life,'  and  going  forth 
to  earn  one's  living  with  a  firm  and  joy- 
ous heart." 

The  Scripture  lesson  forms  an  import- 
ant part  of  our  public  worship ;  and  one 
whose  importance  is  rarely  as  fully  rec- 
ognized as  it  should  be.  A  minister  who 
will  read  it  as  Dr.  Estlin  Carpenter  can 
do  may  make  it  the  most  impressive  fea- 
ture in  a  whole  service.  Yet  there  are 
too  many  who,  instead,  resemble  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  still  living,  who  is  said 
to  read  each  chapter  of  Scripture  "as  if 
it  was  one  of  his  own  very  early  compo- 
sitions which  he  had  begun  to  feel 
ashamed  of." — The  Christian  Life. 

Without  self-sacrifice  there  can  be  no 
real  friendship. — Goethe. 

The  spirit  of  delight  comes  often  on 
small  wines. — R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School. 

The  school  opened  the  first  term  of  its 
eleventh  year  on  August  17th,  following 
as  usual  the  calendar  of  the  university. 
Three  new  students  have  registered — one 
from  Portland,  one  from  Pomona,  and 
one  from  Kansas  City.  A  fourth  is  ex- 
pected at  the  middle  of  the  year.  Two 
more  promising  candidates  are  unfortu- 
nately prevented  from  entering  this  year 
for  lack  of  sufficient  scholarship  or  loan 
funds. 

President  AVilbur  has  been  requested 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association's 
Department  of  Religions  Education  to 
prepare  a  manual  on  "Our  Religious 
Heritage."  It  will  be  a  history  of  Ohi- 
tarianism,  containing  some  300  pages, 
and  is  expected  to  be  the  most  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject  yet  attempted. 
Dr.  Wilbur  is  already  actively  working 
over  the  materials  for  the  work,  which 
will  probably  be  a  year  or  more  in  prep- 
aration. He  had  arranged  to  be  absent 
during  the  second  term  of  this  year, 
studying  the  sources  of  Unitarian  history 
in  Poland;  but  the  war  in  Europe  bids 
fair  to  interfere  with  this  plan. 

While  in  the  East  the  past  summer, 
Dr.  Wilbur  took  occasion  to  visit  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  theological  libraries 
in  the  country  and  to  explore  their  con- 
tents. In  doing  this  he  discovered  that 
the  library  of  the  Pacific  School  already 
possesses  the  most  complete  and  well- 
balanced  collection  in  the  country  of 
books  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
Unitarianism  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  income  of  a  bequest  left  the  school 
several  years  ago  by  an  English  Unita- 
rian is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  Unitarian 
movement  in  England ;  and  a  recent  gift 
from  a  friend  of  the  school  in  Boston 
has  made  it  possible  to  purchase  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rare  and  important 
books  on  Socinianism. 

The  library  has  within  the  past  sum- 
mer received  several  valuable  gifts  of 
books  from  the  libraries  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cruzan  and  of  Rev.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols 
of  Saco,  Maine;  also  from  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Russell  of  Weston,  Mass.,  and  Profes- 
sor Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    The   whole   of  the  theological 
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library  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows  of 
New  York,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept 
intact,  has  also  been  given  the  school. 
The  gift  is  especially  appropriate,  since 
Dr.  Bellows,  who  was  in  his  generation 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  denom- 
ination, took  an  especial  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Unitarian  cause  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Church  for  six  months  after  Starr  King's 
death  in  1864,  and  selecting  Dr.  Horatio 
Stebbins  for  the  ministry  of  the  im- 
portant post. 

These  various  treasures,  old  and  new, 
emphasizes  afresh  the  steadily  increas- 
ing need  of  a  suitable  library  building 
in  which  to  keep  them  safe. 


A  Letter  From  England. 
Mr.  Samuel  Leask  of  Santa  Cruz,  with 
his  sons,  Samuel  and  Haswell,  have  been 
traveling  in  Europe,  but  escaped  at  the 
final  moment  and  are  now  in  London. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  private 
letter  throw  light  on  conditions  and  feel- 
ing in  England  : 

"London,  Aug.  12,  1914. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Murdoch : 

"I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  'The  In- 
quirer,' of  August  8th,  some  of  the  arti- 
cles in  which  you  will  be  interested  in  at 
this  time.  They  represent,  I  think,  the 
general  sentiment  here  regarding  the 
war.  Nobody  wanted  it  and  yet  practi- 
cally everybody  admits  that  it  was  in- 
evitable. 

"There  seems  to  be  none  of  the  'jingo' 
spirit  anywhere,  no  evidence  of  general 
enthusiasm,  but  on  the  other  hand  indi- 
cations of  grim  determination  and  will- 
ingness to  make  great  sacrifices  without 
making  a  fuss  about  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  observe  what  is  going  on  without  an 
increase  of  admiration  for  this  extraor- 
dinary people.  One  very  impressive 
phase  of  the  situation  is  the  self-restraint 
of  the  press.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
British  troops  are  being  despatched  to 
take  part  in  the  impending  conflict,  many 
of  them,  of  course,  never  to  return,  but 
from  no  London  paper  can  one  learn 
where  they  are  being  sent  nor  what  the 
war  department  is  doing. 


"We  were  in  Belgium  from  July  20  to 
31,  Sam  remaining  in  Brussels  one  week 
longer,  while  Has'  and  I  took  a  trip 
through  Holland.  "When  we  left  Brus- 
sels July  31  we  could  not  realize  that  any 
such  catastrophe  as  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium was  possible.  We  regarded  the 
mobilization  then  in  progress  as  precau- 
tionary and  felt  that  as  a  matter  of 
course,  somehow,  such  a  reversion  to  bar- 
barism as  a  European  war  would  be  pre- 
vented. Two  days  later  the  real  situa- 
tion was  finally  apprehended,  and  we 
decided  to  make  for  London  as  soon  as 
possible.  Sam  managed  to  get  a  steamer 
from  Ostend  and  we  got  the  last  one 
from  Flushing.  You  can  understand  that 
we  were  greatly  relieved  to  be  all  to- 
gether again. 

"It  is  impossible  to  shake  off  the 
wreight  of  this  terrible  war  but  notwith- 
standing we  are  having  a  very  pleasant 
time  and  enjoy  every  day,  all  of  us  feel- 
ing well  and  thoroughly  interested. 

Sam ("Ei,  Leask." 


Paradox. 

By  Bichard  Warner  Borst. 

The  master  let  Ms  fingers  fall; 
They  found  a  quiet  minor  strain 
Of  wailing  woods  and  weeping  rain. 

And  darkness  drooping  over  all. 

I  could  not  weep;  instead,  I  smiled, 
Although  the  music  made  the  moan 
Of  desolation  all  alone 

Upon  her  windy  mountain  wild. 

He  touched  the  ivory  keys  again. — 
Clear  major  tones.     A  swift  wind  blew 
Above  wide  meadows  fresh  witli  dew. 

And  over  many  a  flowerdined  lane. 

I  could  not  laugh;  the  quick  tears  fell, 
So  urgently  the  haunting  voice 
Of  happiness  bade  me  rejoice. 

So  whelming  was  her  gentle  spell. 

I  thought  how  God's  eternal  care 
Has  cunningly  devised  our  souls, 
That  we  may  laugh  when  sorrow's  tolls 

Fall  ruthless  on  our  every  prayer; 


And  how  again,  when  joy  at  last 
Turns  back  to  us  to  kiss  our  cheek, 
He  tempers  joy;   he  makes  us  meek 

"With  tears, — and  thus  our  faith  holds  fast. 
— From  the  Sunday-School  Times. 
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Contributed 

In  the  Beginning — Legend  of  the 
First  Men. 

By  Beatrice  West  Borst. 

The  sea,  dark  and  vast  and  fathomless ; 
the  land  indistinguishable  to  human  sight 
■ — had  there  been  human  eye  to  see — and 
a  shadowy  gray  mist  reaching  far  out 
over  all;  this  was  the  world  made  by 
the  Great  Spirit  for  his  children.  It 
was  in  the  beginning;  and  it  was  night. 
Lifeless  and  dark  and  cold  and  lonely  it 
seemed, — so  lonely  that  the  Great  Spirit, 
to  satisfy  his  yearning,  created  a  man. 
He  took  of  the  granite  which  lay  by  the 
still  deep  sea,  and  breathed  upon  it,  and 
there  was  life,  the  life  of  the  Great  Spirit 
in  humanity. 

For  a  child  came  forth,  a  human  soul, 
out  of  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Niahi, 
which  is  the  world  if  the  mist,  and,  blend- 
ing the  strength  of  the  granite  from 
which  he  rose  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Father,  became  one  knowing  time  and 
place  and  material  things.  Born  in  the 
darkness  of  the  misty  night,  before  there 
was  sunlight  or  day,  he  came  into  the 
world,  wondering  and  amazed  at  the 
mystery  of  his  being. 

And  the  Great  Spirit  said,  "He  shall 
be  called  Dinahi, — born  from  the  mists 
of  the  darkness." 

Now  there  was  life,  and  there  must  be 
light.  Slowly,  filling  the  air  with  the 
light  of  gray  morning,  the  east  was  suf- 
fused with  a  rose-colored  brightness.  And 
as  Dinahi  watched,  the  outlines  of  the 
Great  Manitou's  world,  suddenly,  upon 
his  sight  the  sun  burst  forth,  dispelling 
the  haziness  of  the  morning,  and  thus 
was  the  first  sunrise. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  a  great 
white  crystal  beside  the  sea.  The  crys- 
tal reflected  a  beam  of  brilliant  light. 
And,  from  the  crystal  rock,  another  life 
sprang  forth,  this  time  a  soul,  passion- 
ate and  impetuous,  and  glowing  with  the 
impulse  of  the  being  into  which  it  had 
come.  And  the  great  spirit  who  gave 
him  life  said :  "He  shall  be  a  companion 
to  Dinahi,  and  he  shall  be  called  Khula- 
gai,  the  flaming  crystal." 

Thus  there  was  the  first  companion- 
ship, and  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Mani- 


tou  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  children. 
The  children  loved  each  other,  and  were 
playmates,  and  comrades.  By  day  they 
hunted  for  food,  and  at  night  they  slept 
together  beneath  the  stars.  And  they 
never  knew  want  nor  sorrow,  for  the 
Great  Spirit  was  kind  to  the  red  chil- 
dren. 

One  night,  as  they  wandered  together 
by  the  big  sea,  when  the  evening  star 
was  rising,  they  beheld  in  wonder,  an- 
other being,  a  shrinking,  startled  being, 
a  child  like  themselves,  but  one  frail  and 
afraid.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and  deep 
like  the  evening  star,  and  her  face  was 
pure  like  the  lilies  among  which  she 
stood.  And  when  she  saw  the  children, 
she  smiled,  wistfully,  as  if  to  welcome 
their  coming.  Then  the  boys  cared  for 
her,  and  loved  her,  and  protected  her 
from  harm.  And  she  was  always  kind 
and  unselfish,  and  the  children  called  her 
Nadliia,  for  they  had  found  her  among 
the  lilies. 

Time  passed  by,  and  the  children  lived 
happily  together,  growing  in  knowledge 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
with  time  and  age,  knowing  their  own 
hearts,  and  learning  how  wonderful  were 
their  own  souls  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Great  Father  dwelling  within.  And,  aft- 
erward, came  something  which  they  did 
not  understand,  into  the  hearts  of  Din- 
ahi and  Khulagai,  and  they  were  afraid. 
It  was  a  love  for  Nadliia  and  a  desire  to 
possess  her,  each  one  for  his  own. 

Then  it  was  that  Khulagai.  the  wild. 
willful  child  of  the  flame  and  the  crys- 
tal, forgot  his  love  for  his  brother,  for 
he  wanted  the  lily-child  far  more  than 
anything  in  all  the  world.  He  knew  that 
the  wolf  in  the  forest  was  wont  to  kill 
his  fellow  when  hunger  came  upon  him; 
still  in  his  own  heart  was  a  knowledge 
of  the  perfect  goodness,  which  called  him 
higher  and  higher  toward  the  beauty  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  Khulagai  heard  the 
spirit  ever  calling,  in  the  sigh  of  the 
wind  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  murmur 
of  the  sea  on  the  sands.  And  he  heard 
it  ever  louder  and  stronger  in  the  great 
storm  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks.  And 
yet, — did  not  the  wolf  kill  his  brother? 
Khulagai  heard  the  call  no  longer,  but 
chiselled  and  chipped  a  great  stone  until 
it  was  very  sharp,  and  then  he  waited. 
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There  came  a  day  when  Dinahi  fell 
asleep  by  a  great  boulder  lying  in  the 
valley  of  Wahbanung.  And  as  he  slept, 
he  was  troubled  with  dreams,  for  why 
did  not  Khulagai  look  into  his  eyes  with 
kindness  as  he  had  once  done  ?  And  why 
did  he  not  tell  him  of  the  deer  he  had 
killed  and  show  him  the  pretty  shells  he 
had  found  for  Nadliia?  But  tomorrow 
he  would  show  Khulagai  the  bear  tracks 
he  had  found,  and  his  brother  would 
laugh  and  follow  him  into  the  forest.  So 
he  dreamed,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had 
let  Khulagai  kill  the  bear,  and  had  let 
him  carry  it  home  to  Nadliia. 

But  while  he  dreamed,  his  brother 
came  and  stood  over  him,  holding  the 
great  stone  dagger  in  his  hand.  Dinahi 
smiled  in  his  sleep.  Khulagai's  face  be- 
came black  with  hatred.  He  raised  his 
hand  to  strike,  but  Dinahi  suddenly 
awoke  and  opened  his  eyes.  And  at 
sight  of  the  dagger  of  stone,  he  sprang 
up  and  seized  Khulagai  by  the  arm. 
Dinahi's  eyes  blazed  too,  with  quick  an- 
ger. Such  fearful  light  was  in  his  eyes 
that  Khulagai  sank  to  his  knees  in  fear, 
for  he  knew  that  Dinahi  being  of  the 
granite,  was  stronger  than  he. 

"It  was  for  Nadliia,"  he  said.  "I 
wanted  her  more  than  all  the  world,  even 
more  than  my  brother,  whom  I  love.  He 
looked  up.  with  sorrow  in  his  face.  ''For- 
give me,  Dinahi.  For  I  forget  all  else," 
he  entreated. 

Then  Dinahi  dropped  his  eyes  still 
lower,  and  cried  out  bitterly,  "0  my 
brother!"  For  the  world  was  suddenly 
another  world,  and  he  was  oppressed 
with  the  confusion  into  which  this  new 
and  strange  thing  had  thrown  him.  And 
,.he  turned  away,  and  looked  into  the 
valley  stretching  far  below.  And  he 
said,  softly,  for  his  anger  had  suddenly 
fallen   from  him  : 

"Tour  love  is  greater  than  mine  for 
Nadliia.  for  I  could  never  have  harmed 
my  fellow  for  her.  Take  her.  Be  kind 
to  her.  I  shall  go  far  away,  even  as  far 
as  to  the  ahinachao,  the  land  of  many 
shadows,  Erom  whence  Ave  came,  my 
brother."' 

So  saying,  Dinahi  departed  while 
Khulaghai  watched  him  until  he  was  out 
of  sight  among  the  trees  and  the  grasses. 

He  journeyed  toward  the  rising  sun.  but 


none  of  its  brightness  reached  him. 
Faith  was  gone  from  his  heart,  for  sel- 
fishness had  won  the  heart  of  his 
brother.  Love  was  stifled  within  him, 
because  of  the  sin  of  that  one  whom  he 
had  most  trusted.  The  world  was  as 
empty  as  it  had  been  before  his  com- 
panions had  entered  it,  for  they  were 
both  as  dead.  With  bent  head,  Dinahi 
plunged  onward  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  many  shadows. 

Beside  the  boulder  where  Dinahi  had 
left  him,  stood  Khulagai,  while  the  dark- 
ness came  over  the  face  of  the  land.  Then 
in  the  night  he  too  turned  away,  but  it 
was  toward  the  heights  of  the  desolate 
mountains  that  he  bent  his  steps.  "0 
my  brother,"  he  moaned.  And  the 
winds  of  the  rocky  wild  caught  the  words 
and  flung  them  abroad  on  the  empty  air. 
Suddenly,  he  stopped.  A  voice  called 
faintly.  It  was  the  voice  of  Nadliia.  He 
turned  and  ran  eagerly  down  the  moun- 
tain. 


Dinahi  traveled  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day.  But  the  sun  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and  as  the  day  advanced 
the  way  became  darker,  so  that  many 
times  he  fell  and  bruised  himself  with 
stones  and  briars.  It  was  night  again 
when  he  came  to  the  borders  of  ahi- 
nichao,  the  land  of  many  shadows.  Des- 
olation was  in  his  heart,  he  was  cold 
with  dumb  despair.  His  heart  no  longer 
throbbed  madly  in  his  breast.  Where 
was  there  a  being  in  whom  to  trust,  when 
Nadliia  was  so  weak,  and  Khulagai  was 
so  untrue?  And  he  pondered,  "Why  had 
not  the  Great  Spirit  left  his  soul  in  the 
depths  of  the  mystery  of  the  unknowing 
earth  and  sea  ?"  Still,  the  Great  Spirit 
had  always  cared  for  him,  and  why 
should  he  forsake  the  child  of  his  breath 
even  now?  On  the  morrow  there  would 
be  light  for  his  feet,  and  perchance 
light  for  his  spirit.  So  he  lay  down  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  that  set 
up  its  barrier  before  him,  murmuring, 
"On  the  morrow  there  may  be  light. 
With  a  little  light  I  can  seek  for  love 
and  truth  in  this  great  wilderness.  Now 
all  seems  hidden  in  the  darkness.  But 
there  may  be  just  one  life  like  the  Great 
Father's  in  the  light  that  will  come." 
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Many  moons  passed,  and  the  nights 
were  Jong.  Still  Dinahi  stared  with  wide 
eyes  into  the  black  space,  hoping  for  the 
coming  of  the  hour  when  all  the  mystery 
be  cleared  away.  And  then  one  morn- 
ing he  beheld  a  gleam  of  light,  as  if  he 
had  come  again  to  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness.  It  was  a  pale  light,  that 
grew  and  spread  out  in  the  forest. 

He  rose,  and  reached  out  toward  the 
light  and  followed  it  faltering,  for  his 
heart  was  still  cold  from  the  night.  The 
light  came  brighter  and  clearer,  and  led 
him  on  ever  farther  toward  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  And  he  came  to  an  open 
plain,  that  reached  farther  than  he  could 
see.  A  river  flowed  through  the  plain, 
a  swiftly  running  stream,  that  sang  of 
the  far-off  sea. 

Then,  as  he  journeyed,  he  saw  afar  a 
tall,  crimson  flower  spreading  its  petals 
beside  the  stream.  It  was  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  flower  he  had  ever  seen, 
more  beautiful  than  even  the  lilies 
whence  Nadliia  had  sprung.  It  was  not 
like  the  sea,  nor  the  sky,  nor  the  earth 
alone,  but  seemed  of  all  of  them.  It  was 
tender  and  fragile,  and  the  wind  gently 
blowing  across  the  plain,  beat  upon  it 
as  if  to  wrest  it  from  its  stem.  But 
it  did  not  break  nor  fall,  for  the  Great 
Manitou  had  fashioned  the  flower  to 
stand  in  the  sunshine  and  through  the 
storm. 

For  a  time  Dinahi  stood  motionless. 
And  as  he  looked  the  flower  became  a 
woman,  who  stood  straight  and  beauti- 
ful, and  came  to  him  across  the  plain, 
and  smiled  with  trust  and  faith  and  love 
into  his  eyes.  As  she  smiled,  a  light  far 
different  from  the  light  of  the  sun  came 
into  the  soul  of  Dinahi. 

And  the  woman  said:  "I  am  the 
flower  of  sacrifice.  I  am  perfect  love — 
the  reward  of  patience  and  self-denial. 
Let  us  pitch  our  lodge  here  by  the  river 
of  ever  hew  and  better  things." 

And  Dinahi  did  as  the  woman  bade 
him,  and  struck  fire  with  the  flint — the 
stone  of  fire — and  built  a  lodge.  And 
he  said,  "Let  us  call  this  place  the  alohi 
— the  land  of  joy." 


Renascence. 

By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mfflay. 
All  I  could  see  from  where  I  stood 
Was  three  long  mountains  and  a  wood; 
I  turned  and  looked  another  way, 
And  saw  three  islands  and  a  bay. 
So  with  my  eyes  I  traced  the  line 
Of  the  horizon,  thin  and  fine, 
Straight  abound  till  I  was  come 
Back  to  where  I'd  started  from; 
And  all  I  saw  from  where  I  stood 
Was  three  long  mountains  and  a  wood. 
Over  these  things  I  could  not  see; 
These  were  the  things  that  bounded  me; 
And  I  could  touch  them  with  my  hand 
Almost,  I  thought,  from  where  I  stand. 
And  all   at  once   things  seemed  so   small 
My  breath  came  short  and  scarce  at  all. 
But  sure,  the  sky  is  big,  I  said, 
Miles  and  miles  above  my  head; 
So  here  upon  my  back  I'll  lie 
And  look  my  fill  into  the   sky. 
And  so  I  looked,  and  after  all 
The  sky  was  not  so  very  tall. 
The  sky,  I  said,  must  somewhere  stop, 
And — sure  enough — I  see  the  top! 
The  sky,  I  thought,  is  not  so  grand; 
I  'most  could  touch  it  with  my  hand ! 
And   reaching   up   my   hand  to   try, 
I  screamed  to  feel  it  touch  the  sky. 

I  screamed,  and — lo!   Infinity 

Came  down  and  settled  over  me; 

Forced  back  my  scream  into  my  chest, 

Bent  back  my  arm  upon  my  breast, 

And,  pressing  of  the  Undefined 

The  definition  on  my  mind, 

Held  up  before  my  eyes  a  glass 

Through  which  my  shrinking  sight  did  pass 

Until  it  seemed  I  must  behold 

Immensity  made   manifold; 

Whispered  to  me  a  word  whose  sound 

Deafened  the  air  for  worlds  around, 

And  brought  unmuffled  to  my  ears 

The  gossiping  of  friendly  spheres, 

The  creaking  of  the  tented  sky, 

The   ticking   of   Eternity. 

I  saw  and  heard  and  knew  at  last 

The   How  and  Why  of  all  things,  past 

And   present,   and   forevermore. 

The  universe,  cleft  to  the  core, 

Lay  open  to  my  probing  sense 

That,  sick'ning,  I  would  fain  pluck  thence 

But  could  not — nay!     But  needs  must  suck 

At  the  great  wound,  and  could  not  pluck 

My  lips  away  till  I  had  drawn 

Ail  venom  out — ah,   fearful  pawn! 

For  my  omniscience  paid  I  toll 

In   infinite    remorse   of    soul. 

All  sin  was  of  my  sinning,  all 

Atoning  mine,  and  mine  the  gall 

Of  all  regret.     .Mine  was  the  weight 

Of  every  brooded  wrong,  the  hate 

That  stood  behind  each  envious  thrust, 

Mine  ©very  greed,  mine  every  lust. 

And   all   the   while    for   every  grief, 

Each   suffering,    I    craved    relief 

With    individual    desire 

Craved  all   in  vain!      And  felt  fierce  fire 
Alinul    a    thousand   people   crawl; 
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Perished  with  each — then  mourned  for  all! 

A  man  was  starving  in  Capri; 

He  moved  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me; 

I   felt  his  gaze,   I  heard  his  moan, 

And  knew  his  hunger  as  my  own. 

I   saw   at  sea  a  great  fog-bank 

Between  two  ships  that  struck  and  sank; 

A  thousand  screams  the  heavens  smote ; 

And  every  scream  tore  through  my  throat. 

No  hurt   I   did  not,  feel,  no  death 

That  was  not  mine;  mine  each  last  breath 

That,  crying,  met  our  answering  cry 

From  the  compassion  that  was  I. 

All  suffering  mine,  and  mine  its  rod; 

.Mine,  pity  like  the  pity  of  God. 

Ah.  awful  weight!      Infinity 

Pressed  down  upon  the  finite  Me! 

My  anguished  spirit,  like  a  bird, 

Beating  against  my  lips  I  heard; 

Yet  lay  the  weight  so  close  about 

There  was  no   room  for  it  without. 

And   so   beneath  the  Weight  lay  I 

And  suffered  death,  but  could  not  die. 

Long  had  I  lain  thus,  craving  death, 
When   quietly   the  earth  beneath 
Gave  way,  and  inch  by  inch,  so  great. 
At  last  had  grown  the  crushing  weight, 
Into  the  earth  I  sank,  till  I 
Full  six   feet   under  ground   did  lie, 
Ami   sank  no  more — there  is  no  weight 
Can   follow  here,  however  great. 
From   off  my  breast  I  felt  it  roll, 
And  as  it  went  my  tortured  soul 
Burst  forth  and  fled  in  such  a  gust 
That  all  about  me  swirled  the  dust. 

Deep  in  the  earth  I  rested  now; 

( lool  is  its  hand  upon  the  brow 

Ami,  soft  its  breast  beneath  the  head 

of  one  who  is  so  gladly  dead. 

And   all   at   once,   and  over  all 

The  pitying  rain  began  to  fall; 

I  lav  ami  heard  each  pattering  hoof 

Upon    my    lowly,    thatched   roof, 

And  seemed  to  love  the  sound  far  more 

Than  ever  T  had   done  before. 

For  rain  it  hath  a  friendly  sound 

To   one  who's   six   feet   under  ground; 

And  scarce  a  friendly  voice  or  face, 

A  grave  is  such  a  quiet  place. 

The  rain,  I  said,  is  kind  to  come 

And  speak  to  me  in  my  new  home. 

I    would   T  were   alive  again 

To   kiss  the  fingers  of  the  rain, 

To  drink  into  my  eyes  the  shine 

( M'  every  slaving  silver  line, 

To  catch  the  freshened,  fragiant  breeze 

Prom  drenched  and  dripping  apple  trees. 

For  Boon  the  shower  will  be  done 

And  then  the  broad  face  of  the  sun 

Will  laugh  above  the  rain-soaked  earth 

Until  the  world  with  answering  mirth 

Shakes   joyously,   and  each  round  drop 

Bolls,  twinkling,  from  its  ^rass-blade  top. 

HOW   Can    I    hear  it  ;   buried  here. 

While  overhead   the  sky  grows  clear 

And    blue    again    after   the    storm? 

O,  multi-colored,  multiform, 


Beloved  beauty  over  me, 

That,  I  shall  never,  never  see 

Again!     Spring  silver,  autumn  gold, 

That  I  shall  never  more  behold! 

Sleeping  your  myriad  magics  through, 

Close-sepulchred  away  from  you! 

O,   God!    I  cried,   give  me  new  birth, 

And  put  me  back  upon  the  earth! 

Upset  each  cloud's  gigantic  gourd 

And  let  the  heavy  rain,  down-poured 

In  one  big  torrent,   set  me  free 

Washing  my  grave  away  from  me. 

I  ceased;  and  through  the  breathless  hush 

That  answered  me,  the  far-off  rush 

Of  herald  wings  came  whispering 

Like  music  down  the  vibrant  string 

Of  my  ascending  prayer  and — crash! 

Before  the  wild  winds  whistling  lash 

The  startled  storm  clouds  reared  on  high 

And  plunged  in  terror  down  the  sky, 

And  the  big  rain  in  one  black  wave 

Fell  from  the  -sky  and  struck  my  grave. 

I  know  not  how  such  things  can  be 
I  only  know  there  came  to  me 
A  fragrance  such  as  never  clings 
To  aught,  save  happy  living  things; 
A  sound  as  of  some  joyous  elf 
Singing  sweet  songs  to  please  himself, 
And,  through  and  over  everything 
A  sense  of  glad  awakening. 
The  grass,  a-tiptoe  at  my  ear, 
Whispering  to  me  I  could  hear, 
I   felt   the  rain's  cool  finger-tips 
Brushed  tenderly  across  my  lips, 
Laid  gently  on  my  sealed  sight. 
And   all   at   once  the  heavy  night 

Fell  from  my  eves  and  I  could  see 

A  drenched  and  dripping  apple  tree, 
A  last  long  line  of  silver  rain, 
A   sky  grown   clear  and  blue  again. 
And  as  I  looked  a  quickening  gust 
Of  wind  blew  up  to  me  and  thrust 
Tnto  my  face  a  miracle 

Of  orchard-breath,  and  with  the  smell 

I  know  not  how  such  things  can  be! 

I  breathed  my  soul  back  into  me. 
Ah !     Up  then  from  the  ground  sprang  I 
And  hailed  the  earth  with  such  a  cry 
As  is  not  heard  save  from  a  man 
Who  has  been  dead  and  lives  again. 
About,  the  trees  my  arms  I  wound; 
Like  one  gone  mad  I  hugged  the  ground; 
I    raised  my  quivering  arms  on  high; 
I   laughed  and  laughed  into  the  sky, 
Till  at  my  throat  a  strangling  sob 
Caughl   fiercely  and  a  great  heart  throb 
Sent   instant  tears  into  my  eyes; 
O,  God!    I  cried,  no   dark  disguise 
Can  e'er  hereafter  hide  from  me 
Thy  radiant   identity! 
Thou  canst  not  move  across  the  grass 
But  my  quick  eyes  will  see  Thee  pass, 
Nor  speak,  however  silently, 
I'.ut    my  hushed  voice  will  answer  Thee. 
1   know  the  path  that  tells  Thy  way 
Through  the  cool  eve  of  every  day; 
God,   1    can   push  the  grass  apart 
And  lay  my  finger  on  Thy  heart! 
The  world  stands  out  on  either  side 
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No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide; 

Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky 

No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 
The  heart  can  push  the  sea  and  land 
Farther    away    on    either    hand; 
The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two, 
And  let.  the  face  of  God  shine  through. 
But  East  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart 
That  cannot  keep  them  pushed  apart ; 
And  he  whose  soul  is  flat— the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by. 


When  the  Cannon  Booms. 

When  the  cannon  booms, 
When  the  snare  drums  rattle  fiercely 
And  the  feet  of  men  in  khaki  hammer  time  on 
the  pave, 

It  is  easy  to  be  brave; 
It    is    easy    to    believe    God    is    angry   with    the 

other    man,     our    brother, 
And  has  left  the  sword  of  Gideon  in  our  way- 
ward human  hand 

When  the  cannon  booms. 

When  the  cannon  booms, 
When   the   battle  flags  are  fluttering  and  men 

are  going  mad 
With  the  blind  desire  for  glory, 
Filled  with  visions  grand  and  gory, 

It  is  easy  to  assent 
To   the  Corsican  blasphemer's   scoffing  creed. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  God  is  with  the  big  bat- 
talions, 
Whether  cherubim  or  hellions, 

When  the  cannon  booms, 

When  the  cannon  booms, 
When  the  primal  love  of  fighting  stirs  the  tiger 

in   our  blood, 
And  the  fascinating  smell 
Of  the   sulphur   fumes   of  hell 
Rouses    memories    of    the   pit    from   which    our 
human  nature  rose, 

It  is  easy  to  forget, 
God  was   not   found   in  the  earthquake,  in  the 

strong  wind  or  the  fire; 
It  is   easy   to   forget   how  at   last  the  prophet 

heard  Him 
As  a  still,  small  voice, 

When  the  cannon  booms. 

When  the  cannon  booms, 
When   the  war  lords  strut   and  swagger 
And  the  battleships  are  plowing  for  the  bitter 

crop  of  death, 
While  the  shouting  rends  the  ear 
Echoing   from   the  empyrean, 

It  is  difficult  to  hear 
Through  the  din  the  Galilean 
With  His  calm  voice  preaching  peace  on  earth 

to  men ! 
1Twill  be  easier  to  claim, 
If  we  will,  the  Christian  name, 
To  become   as   little   children,   and   be   men   of 

gentle  will, 
When    the    cannon    booms,    the    cannon    booms 

no   more. 

—William  Herbert  Carnith. 


The   Religion   of   Childhood   and 
the  Religion  of  Youth. 

By  Eev.  Roderick  Stebbins. 
CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood  lay  in  his  mother's  lap, 
looking-  out  upon  the  world  and  yet  not 
seeing  it.  The  mystery  of  whither, 
whence,  had  not  yet  begun  to  oppress 
his  soul.  He  seemed  to  understand  more 
than  the  people  who  gathered  around 
him.  So  silent  and,  yet  so  wise,  if  he 
would  but  speak,  it  would  be  not  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  but  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  freshness  of  soul. 
His  father  and  mother  were  awed  by 
his  presence,  their  joy  was  restrained 
by  their  reverence.  There  were  no 
shoutings  and  rejoicings,  for  their  lips 
were  silenced  before  the  wisdom  that 
Childhood  brought  with  him. 

As  Childhood  grew  older,  some  of  this 
wisdom  seemed  to  depart,  the  knowledge 
of  the  divine  disappeared,  and,  though 
he  increased  in  age,  to  the  eyes  of  his 
parents  he  grew  younger.  He  became 
less  self-sufficient  and  more  dependent. 
The  world  into  which  he  had  come  be- 
gan to  puzzle  him.  He  asked  questions : 
the  knowledge  that  he  at  first  appeared 
to  have  deserted  him,  leaving  a  great 
capacity  to  learn  and  to  be  led. 

His  parents  began  to  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  for  his  clothes  and 
food,  which  they  had  felt  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  for  his  thoughts  and  deeds. 
"How  can  we  teach  Childhood  religion?" 
they  asked  each  other  over  and  over 
again.  They  had  many  plans.  They 
bought  a  catechism.  They  had  none  in 
the  house,  for  they  had  never  studied 
it  themselves;  but,  now  that  Childhood 
had  come,  they  felt  that  here  were  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  that  might  do 
him  good.  Let  him  learn  to  answer  the 
questions.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  they 
could  give  Childhood  a  religion.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  felt  that 
religion  must  bo  connected  with  life,  and 
therefore  one  night  the  father  brought 
home  a  book  of  morals  which  some  one 
had  recommended  to  him  as  full  of  wise 
and  valuable  maxims.  ''Let  us  teach 
Childhood  some  of  these  things,"  lie  said. 
"Let  him  learn,  Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy: a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
If  he   learns  these   proverbs,   he   cannot 
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fail  to  act  according  to  them.  "When  he 
is  tempted  to  be  dishonest,  he  will  re- 
member that  dishonesty  is  a  bad  policy ; 
when  he  is  in  danger  of  being  extrava- 
gant, he  will  recall  that  the  surest  way 
of  earning  a  penny  is  to  save  it." 

For  a  while  Childhood's  parents  were 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  they  had  de- 
vised for  giving  him  a  religion.  It  was 
complete  in  all  its  details,  it  had  the 
sanction  of  men  of  experience :  it  was 
no  new  idea,  but  had  the  authority 
of  many  years  of  practice.  How- 
ever, they  gradually  had  suspicions 
that  they  were  forcing  something  on 
Childhood  that  was  not  natural  to  him. 
Childhood's  memory  was  good,  and  he 
learned  all  they  taught  him;  but  it  lay 
unassimilated  in  his  mind,  and  appar- 
ently made  no  impression  on  his  thought 
or  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  gain- 
ing a  religion,  but  a  very  different  re- 
ligion from  that  which  they  had  planned 
for  him.  They  found  that  his  religion 
was  coming,  not  from  the  ideas  they 
taught  him  out  of  books,  but  from  the 
ideas  he  obtained  from  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived,  from  what  they  said  in 
their  unguarded  moments,  and  from  the 
spirit  that  animated  their  lives.  Child- 
hood's parents  noticed  this,  and  they  said 
to  each  other:  "Can  it  be  that  our  ex- 
ample is  more  to  the  religion  of  Child- 
hood than  anything  that  we  can  teach 
him  out  of  books?  Can  it  be  that  the 
spirit  of  our  home,  that  our  love  and 
care  for  him,  our  patience,  our  correc- 
tions, the  atmosphere  of  helpfulness  that 
we  strive  for  in  our  home,  are  more  to 
Childhood  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  I"  They  fell  to  talking  of  the  first 
days  of  Childhood's  life.  They  recalled 
how  wise  he  seemed,  so  much  wiser  than 
they,  and  said:  "Is  it  not  possible  that 
all  that  wisdom  still  lies  wrapped  within 
his  soul  ?  May  we  not  be  making  a 
great  mistake  trying  to  put  man's  ideas 
into  Childhood's  mind?  And  should  we 
not  rather  help  him  to  unfold,  give  him 
the  best  of  outward  conditions,  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  pleasant  companions,  dut- 
ies within  his  peach,  and.  above  all,  let 
him  sec  the  religion  of  manhood  from 
which  he  will  take  what  he  needs  for  his 
own  religion?" 


Thereupon  they  threw  away  the 
catechism,  and  the  book  of  morals  they 
put  on  the  highest  shelf  in  the  bookcase, 
until  Childhood  should  be  older;  for 
they  had  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  words  of  Carlyle :  "Of  this  thing- 
be  certain.  Wouldst  thou  plant  for  etern- 
ity? Then  plant  into  the  deep  infinite 
faculties  of  man  his  fantasy  and  heart." 
They  decided  to  rely  not  upon  precept 
and  definitions,  but  upon  the  simple, 
natural  religion  of  the  home,  upon  the 
great  institutions  of  humanity,  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  church,  and  upon  what  they 
showed  him  of  God  in  nature  and  in  his 
own  soul. 

Childhood  Mas  epiick  to  recognize,  to 
imitate,  and  to  respond  to  all  that  was 
good  about  him.  There  was  a  common 
dependence  and  a  common  love  in  his 
home.  He  was  growing  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  helpfulness  and  affection.  No 
one  in  the  house  was  living  for  himself 
alone;  and,  although  Childhood  could 
not  understand  or  describe  this,  he  felt 
the  peaceful,  helpful  influence  of  such  a 
spirit ;  he  was  made  aware  of  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  family  life.  He  was 
a  part  of  that  life ;  he  contributed  to  it ; 
he  could  injure  it  by  his  temper  and 
bursts  of  passion.  And  gradually  he 
realized  that  only  as  he  controlled  him- 
self, and  as  others  practiced  the  same 
self-control,  could  there  be  the  beauty 
of  the  family  life  that  he  loved.  He  and 
his  father  and  his  mother  made  a  true 
family,  and  later  on,  starting  from  this 
point,  he  was  ready  for  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  family  of  God. 

Childhood  was  taken  to  church  when 
the  proper  time  came.  He  was  not 
merely  sent.  What  his  parents  wished 
him  to  do  they  first  did  themselves. 
Childhood  had  strange  presentiments  in 
the  presence  of  the  church.  He  had 
watched  his  father  and  mother  join  other 
people  on  their  way;  he  had  seen  that 
they  all  had  a  common  purpose  which 
he  did  not  understand,  but  it  was  some- 
thing  that  people  did  together.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go.  he  was 
eager  with  curiosity  to  find  what  that 
something  was.  He  did  not  comprehend 
the  services ;  he  understood  not  a  word 
of  what  was  said  or  sung,  and  yet  he 
knew  enough  to  realize  that  a  common 
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thought  and  a  common  purpose  were 
stirring  many  minds.  His  family  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  lived  for  one  an- 
other. There  is  a  larger  family  still. 
He  got  a  faint  idea  of  humanity,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  he  took  another 
step  toward  understanding  the  family  of 
God. 

Of  course,  for  many  years  Childhood's 
God  was  his  glorified  father  and  mother, 
and  he  could  have  no  better  God  than 
this.  One  day  Childhood  fell  and  broke 
his  arm.  He  was  away  from  home;  but 
his  father  came  quickly  in  a  beautiful 
carriage,  such  as  Childhood  had  never 
driven  in  before,  though  he  had  seen 
many  such  and  had  looked  on  them  with 
longing  eyes.  His  father  took  him  home, 
resting  his  little  broken  arm  on  a  pillow, 
so  that  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  would 
not  hurt  him  overmuch.  His  father  car- 
ried him  in  his  arms  upstairs  and  put 
him  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  awoke,  the 
arm  was  bandaged  and  most  of  the  pain 
had  gone.  From  that  time  Childhood 
began  to  understand  the  love  of  God. 

There  were  times  when  his  father 
would  take  Childhood  into  the  woods, 
would  lift  him  upon  his  shoulder,  so  that 
he  could  peep  into  a  bird's-nest  and  feel 
the  thrill  of  awe  that  comes  to  the  pure 
in  heart  when  they  see  the  tiny  eggs  or 
the  downy  songsters.  At  other  times 
they,  Childhood  and  his  father  and  his 
mother,  would  sit  upon  some  cool  and 
shady  bank  and  make  baskets  out  of  bur- 
docks or  whistles  out  of  the  willow, 
which  Childhood  would  blow  until  an 
echo  startled  him,  coming  back  from  the 
distance  across  the  meadow.  He  im- 
agined that  there  was  another  boy  whis- 
tling in  the  wood,  and  so  his  father  told 
him  of  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  he  would  learn  about  by  and  by, 
and  all  these  wonderful  things  would  be 
because  God  had  made  them  so. 

One  year  in  late  September  or  early 
October  Childhood  saw  a  long  line  like 
a  black  thread  moving  very  fast  across 
the  sky.  He  called  to  his  mother  to 
come  and  see  what  it  was,  and  she  told 
him  it  was  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flying 
south  for  the  winter,  because  the  north- 
ern climate  would  be  too  cold  for  them. 
And,  when  the  line  had  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  she  drew  Childhood  to  her 
knee  and  read  to  him  Bryant's  poem  of 


"The  Waterfowl."  He  did  not  under- 
stand it  all,  but  there  was  something- 
solemn  and  wonderful  in  the  thought 
that  he  was  directed  by  God  as  the  birds 
he  had  just  seen  were  guided  in  their 
trackless  flight. 

At  night,  when  Childhood  was  put  to 
bed,  he  used  to  see  his  mother's  lips 
move  as  if  she  were  talking  to  some- 
one, and  yet  he  could  not  hear  the  words. 
One  night  he  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing,  and  she  said,  "I  am  thanking  God 
for  my  little  boy,  and  asking  Him  to 
make  him  a  good  little  boy."  Childhood 
had  always  said  a  simple  prayer,  but 
now  a  new  idea  came  to  him.  Prayer 
suddenly  became  larger  than  before. 
"Can  I  ask  God  for  anything.'"  he  in- 
quired. "Yes,  my  son,"  his  mother  said. 
Then  Childhood  thought  a  moment,  and 
prayed,  "Please  God,  do  not  let  any 
burglars  come  into  the  house  to-night." 
His  mother  did  not  correct  him,  and  he 
felt  safer  than  ever  before.  Later,  when 
Childhood  grew  to  manhood,  he  had  a 
different  idea  of  prayer ;  but  he  never 
outgrew  the  faith  that  God  takes  an  in- 
terest in  our  affairs,  even  if  they  be  only 
a  protection  from  burglars,  and  the  spir- 
itual relation  between  Childhood  and 
God  never  deserted  him  with  the  years. 

It  was  not  that  Childhood  was  always 
good  and  never  did  anything  wrong. 
There  were  many  times  when  he  had  to 
be  corrected  and  punished;  but  his  fatb 
er's  face  bore  a  grief  harder  for  Child- 
hood to  bear  than  any  punishment,  and 
gradually,  when  temptation  came  to  him, 
his  father's  face,  pained  and  sorrowful, 
came  also,  and  the  temptation  was  over- 
come. 

One  day  in  early  spring  Childhood 
had  been  standing  by  a  pond  and  saw  a 
frog  leap  upon  the  bank  near  which 
he  stood.  He  stooped  down  to  pick  up 
a  stone,  when  a  voice  seemed  to  speak  to 
him  and  say,  "Do  not  throw  that  stone." 
He  ran,  frightened,  to  his  mother,  and 
asked  her  what  it  meant.  "It  was  your 
conscience,  my  dear,  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  yon."  Thereafter  the  voice 
of  God  and  his  father's  fare,  which  was 
to  him  as  the  face  of  God,  kept  him  safe 
from  wrong. 

There  was  a  Life  about  which  Child- 
hood used  often  to  hear,  the  life  of  a 
boy  in  a  far-away  country  in  a  far-away 
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time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
helped  his  father  in  the  shop  and  his 
mother  in  the  home.  He  was  a  strong, 
manly  boy,  and  grew  to  be  a  strong  and 
manly  man.  But  his  strength  lay  not  in 
helping  himself,  but  in  helping  others, 
in  helping  them  by  what  he  said  to  them, 
by  what  he  did  for  them,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample that  he  showed  them.  A  'few 
men  loved  him  as  man  had  never  been 
loved  before,  because  he  taught  them  to 
believe  in  God,  just  as  he  would  have  had 
Childhood  believe  in  Him.  He  under- 
stood God  because  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  Him  and  called  Him  his  Father. 

One  day  Childhood  was  walking  with 
his  hand  resting  secure  in  his  father's 
hand,  and,  looking  up  into  his  father's 
face,  he  said,  "Father,  yesterday  in  Sun- 
day School  the  teacher  was  telling  us 
how  Jesus  had  said  that  he  and  his 
Father  were  one,  and  I  thought  that  was 
just  like  you  and  me." 

In  this  perfect  sympathy  and  trust  lay 
the  secret  of  the  religion  of  Childhood. 

YOUTH. 

In  this  important  subject  we  are  apt 
to  expect  either  too  little  or  too  much  of 
Youth.  Youth  is  fond  of  the  text, 
"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child ;  but,  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things."  He  often  makes 
a  mistake,  however,  in  regard  to  what 
childish  things  really  are,  and  puts  aside 
the  trust  and  faith  which  were  the  relig- 
ion of  his  childhood.  Youth  is  essen- 
tially sceptical  and  questions  if  there  be 
any  rational  grounds  for  faith.  He  needs 
to  be  helped  to  retain  his  faith,  but  here 
is  where  we  expect  too  little  of  him.  We 
fail  to  talk  with  him,  to  explain  to  him 
that  he  cannot  live  his  daily  life,  that  he 
cannot  rise  in  the  morning  or  lie  down 
at  night  with  certainty  that  his  life  will 
go  on  in  an  orderly  way.  If  we  will, 
we  may  show  him  that  the  very  heart  of 
his  existence  is  kept  alive  by  faith.  We 
may;  give  him  work  to  do  and  point  out 
to  him  that  this  work  presupposes  faith, 
of  a  kind.  We  may  ask  him  to  listen  to 
tales  of  faith,  but  in  all  these  ways  our 
tendency  is  to  let  him  alone  and  to  ex- 
pect nothing.  As  a  result  the  very  lan- 
guage  of   religion    grows   unfamiliar  to 


him.  He  has  no  religious  vocabulary, 
and  perhaps  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
he  has  no  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Youth  may  be 
urged  toward  religion.  Too  much  may 
be  expected  of  him.  Youth  may  be  asked 
to  respond  to  an  experience  which  he  has 
never  had,  which  he  never  can  have  so 
long  as  he  remains  a  youth.  Henry 
Drummond  once  said  that  youths  could 
not  have  the  religion  of  their  grand- 
mothers. A  grandmother  has  to  have  a 
religion  suited  to  her  as  a  grandmother. 
That  is  the  right  and  beautiful  thing  for 
her,  but  it  is  not  the  religion  of  Youth. 

Many  good  and  earnest  people  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  grand- 
mother's religion  must  be  also  the  re- 
ligion of  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman. 
They  expect  the  same  kind  of  religion  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  experiences. 
They  expect  immaturity  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  appeals  to  maturity.  This  ac- 
counts for  that  insincerity  which  is  often 
laid  at  the  door  of  religion.  Young  peo- 
ple are  often  urged  to  speak  of  an  experi- 
ence which  they  cannot  possibly  have  had. 
They  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  a  vo- 
cabulary which  is  largely  beyond  their 
comprehension. 

i  Florists  in  their  greenhouses  force 
their  plants  to  bloom.  They  produce, 
undoubtedly,  very  beautiful  flowers 
wdiich  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  raised,  but  often  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
When  the  plant  has  blossomed  once,  it 
can  never  blossom  again,  the  vitality  has 
been  sapped.  So  it  is  that,  by  forcing  a 
religious  experience  upon  an  age  not 
ready  for  it,  a  certain  ability  to  talk 
about  it  may  come,  a  certain  beauty  of 
expression  and  form  may  appear;  but, 
beneath,  the  roots  of  the  religious  life  are 
perishing  because  there  is  no  deepness 
of  earth.  Youth  needs  mature  experi- 
ence of  life  before  it  can  have  a  genuine 
mature  religious  experience. 

Therefore  the  religion  of  Youth  can- 
not be  an  interest  in  dogma  and  creeds. 
Youth  is  not  intellectual,  and  its  religion 
does  not  take  intellectual  form.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  abstract  discus- 
sions. It  cares  nothing  for  statements  of 
belief.  If  forced  upon  it,  Youth  repeats 
the  words:  but  they  are  shibboleths, 
without  meaning:. 
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Neither  is  feeling,  in  its  heights  or 
depths,  for  Youth.  The  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  religion  are  incomprehensi- 
ble to  it.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
pect this.  Not  until  the  human  soul  has 
become  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  of 
its  ignorance,  of  its  wrong-doing  and  sin, 
can  it  have  any  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  repentance  or  the  forgiving 
love  of  God.  Youth  is  strong,  confident 
of  itself,  Arise  even  in  its  own  conceits. 
Can  we  believe  that  to  call  itself  a  miser- 
able sinner  avails  anything  ?  Youth  does 
not  yet  know  what  it  is  to  be  miserable 
because  of  sin.  Can  Youth  know  what 
all  the  sacraments  of  life  mean  until  they 
have  been  experienced?  Youths  plight 
their  vows  in  holy  marriage,  but  not  until 
the  weeks  have  lengthened  into  months 
and  the  months  into  years,  and  the  years 
have  multiplied  until  they  have  reached 
twenty-five  or  fifty,  or  perhaps  three- 
score, do  they  realize  the  full  significance 
of  the  words,  "for  better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  or  in 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  until  death 
us  do  part."  Not  until  they  have  cradled 
their  first  child  in  their  arms  can  the 
youths  who  marry  realize  the  awful  mys- 
tery that  underlies  human  life,  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  seek  the  profound  ex- 
planation of  the  passionate  affections 
that  enrich  their  lives.  Not  until  they 
have  stood  beside  an  open  grave  which 
soon  must  close  over  one  whom  they 
deeply  love  can  they  respond  to  the 
words,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  What  can 
youth  understand  of  the  peace  that  the 
world  cannot  give?  Youth  does  not 
want  peace  !  Youth  wants  action  !  Here 
is  the  centre  of  its  religious  life.  No 
time  is  so  replete  as  Youth  with  high 
ideals,  with  confident  enthusiasm,  with 
self-forgetting  admirations.  About  a  re- 
ligion of  action  all  these  may  be  grouped, 
and  Youth  may  find  its  religious  life  best 
expressed  in  doing  those  things  that  ap- 
peal to  its  admiration,  to  its  enthusiasm, 
and  to  its  confident  idealism.  Youth  is 
active.  What  more  natural,  then,  than 
that  it  should  seek  to  express  its  deep- 
est life  in  action?  Youth  needs  to  give 
its  admirations  and  its  enthusiasms  some 
expression.  Let  it  find  its  outlet  in  daily 
life.     Let  it  express  its  religion  in  fair 


play  and  hard  work.  The  Religion  of 
Youth  should  not  allow  cheating  at  a 
game  or  shirking  honest  work.  Let 
Youth  be  clean-bodied  and  clean-minded. 
Religion  abhors  foulness  of  any  sort.  Let 
Youth  be  chivalrous  to  those  weaker  than 
itself  and  kind  to  those  less  fortunate. 
Religion  is  not  for  bullies  or  oppressors. 
Let  Youth  control  the  temper  and  make 
others  happy.  Religion  never  causes 
suffering.  Let  Youth  be  thoughtful,  and 
avoid  all  causes  of  giving  anxiety.  Re- 
ligion lessens  and  does  not  multiply  the 
avoidable  pains  of  life.  Let  Youth  be 
honest,  truthful,  upright,  manly.  Re- 
ligion does  not  countenance  lies  and  de- 
ceits of  any  kind. 

Such,  then,  is  the  religion  of  Youth,  to 
be  set  forth  in  its  most  winning  and  at- 
tractive forms.  Youth  can  understand 
this.  It  is  within  the  range  of  experi- 
ence. God  appears  to  Youth,  not  at  the 
end  of  a  theological  argument,  not  as 
the  result  of  creeds,  not  as  the  solution 
of  the  mysteries  of  life,  not  as  a  solace 
for  the  sufferings  of  life,  but  God  ap- 
pears to  Youth  in  the  satisfied  conscience 
at  the  end  of  a  worthy  piece  of  work 
done,  of  an  honest  game  honestly  played, 
the  reward  of  a  self  controlled,  the  hap- 
piness of  a  service  rendered. 

Shall  Youth,  then,  hear  nothing  that  it 
cannot  understand  or  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  nothing  that  transcends  its 
own  experience?  If  we  say  so,  Youth 
can  never  grow  to  manhood,  for  we 
grow  only  by  learning  that  which  previ- 
ously we  have  not  understood,  or  by 
experiencing  that  which  hitherto  has 
been  unexperienced.  The  child  takes  up 
a  book  and  finds  many  words  that  he 
does  not  understand,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  reading  the  book.  He 
gets  its  story  and  its  spirit,  though  there 
arc  words  he  does  not  know  and  an  ex- 
perience that  is  beyond  his  imagination. 
He  does  not  read  the  book  as  a  man 
would  read  it,  nor  understand  it  as  a 
man  would  understand  it,  yet  he  gains 
from  it  something  that  contributes  to 
his  growth  in  wisdom  and  in  under- 
standing. 

So  it  is  with  a  youth  and  his  religion. 
If  his  religion  is  to  grow  as  he  grows,  he 
must  hear  things  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand; but  he  may  pass  them  by  for 
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the  time,  taking  what  is  within  his  com- 
prehension while  that  which  transcends 
his  experience  will  leave  some  impres- 
sion. As  a  child  should  not  be  denied 
knowledge  that  there  are  words  beyond 
his  ken,  so  a  youth  should  not  be  denied 
the  knowledge  that  his  religion  is  not 
complete.  His  experience  does  not  cover 
the  experience  of  maturity.  As  beauti- 
ful as  the  youthful  time  is,  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  life.  As  real  as  Doing  is,  it 
is  not  the  whole  of  religion. 

Therefore,  sometimes,  let  Youth  listen 
to  prayers  that  he  cannot  feel,  let  him 
listen  to  thoughts  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand, let  him  find  his  religion  where  he 
ought  to  find  it,  in  action  joined  with 
youthful  idealism  and  admiration,  then 
he  will  perceive,  dimly  at  first,  as  he 
must,  that  meditation,  faith,  prayer, 
hope,  as  well  as  deeds,  are  realities,  and, 
experience  and  knowledge  increasing, 
Youth  will  find  his  religion  illumined 
and  justified  by  the  confidence  of  man- 
hood in  the  eternal  goodness  at  the 
heart  of  the  world. 


Thy  Will  Be  Done. 

Not  in  dumb  resignation 

We  lift  our  hands  on  high; 
Not,  like  the  nerveless  Fatalist, 

Content  to  trust  and  die: 
Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle 

Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee — 

O  Lord,  Thy  will  be  doue! 

When  tyrant  feet  are  trampling 

Upon   the  common  weal, 
Thou  dost  not  bid  us  bend  and  writhe 

Beneath  the  iron  heel: 
United  we  assert  our  right 

By  sword  or  tongue  or  pen, 
For  e'en  the  cannon's  road  may  flash 

Thy  message  unto  men. 

Thy  will!     It  bids  the  weak  be  strong; 

it  bids  the  strong  be  just: 
No  lip  to  fawn,  no  hand  to  beg, 

No  brow  to  beat  the  dust. 
When  \  er  man  oppresses  man 

Beneath  thy  liberal  sin;. 
0  Lord,  be  there,  Thine  arm  made  bare- 

Thy  righteous  Will  be  done. 


Only    thy8elf,    thyself    canst    harm. 

Forget  it  not.  and,  full  of  peace 

As  if   the   south    wind    whispered   warm, 
Wait   thou  till  storm  and  tumult  cease 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


§>electcD 

A  Record  of  Achievement. 

The  Portland  "Oregonian,"  in  a  recent 
article,  pays  this  deserved  tribute  to  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Eliot,  who  went  to  Portland 
forty-six  years  ago: 

"He  is  the  dean  of  the  Portland  minis- 
ters, all  of  whom  admire  him  for  his 
gracious  manner  on  all  occasions.  A 
lover  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  Dr. 
Eliot  has  lived  a  most  active  life  in  Port- 
land, having  devoted  his  time  most  freely 
to  civic  affairs,  both  in  the  city  and 
state.  At  various  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature he  found  time  to  assist  in  putting 
through  laws  for  the  general  good  of  all, 
and  to  this  city  he  has  given  years  of 
faithful,  painstaking  labors.  Dr.  Eliot 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
until  January,  1893,  when  he  retired, 
but  he  was  elected  minister  emeritus, 
and  on  numerous  occasions  since  has  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit,  and  he  always  puts 
his  old-time  vigor  and  enthusiasm  into 
his  sermons.  He  has  ever  been  active  in 
municipal  affairs,  his  tireless  energy  be- 
ing generously  poured  out  to  help  others. 
He  served  on  the  Park  Board  for  years ; 
he  put  in  ten  years  as  president  of  the 
Oregon  Humane  Society,  where  he 
showed  forth  his  gentleness  and  accom- 
plished much  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
He  is  interested  in  art  and  is  a  director 
in  the  Art  Museum.  He  served  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  from 
1871  to  1875;  gave  of  his  time  to  the 
Public  Library  and  Prison  Board;  acted 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society  for  twenty  years,  and  also  as 
trustee  for  the  Children's  Home.  Tn 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  good  tlrng 
in  which  he  is  not  now  or  has  not  been 
in  the  past  actively  interested.  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  his  stamp  indelibly  upon  Port- 
land." 

Very  vivid  is  the  impression  made 
upon  one  who  met  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliol 
when  they  went  through  San  Francisco 
on  their  way  to  Portland.  It  seemed 
so  splendid  a  thing  to  see  two  such  fine, 
consecrated  young  people,  turning  their 
backs  <>n  the  settled  community  in  which 
they  had  grown  up,  with  all  it  had  to 
offer,  and  going  with  faith  and  with  cour- 
age to  serve  on  the  frontier  where  pri- 
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vation  was  certain  and  many  things  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  essential  were  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  They  both  seemed 
young  to  venture  so  much  and  one  not 
knowing  them  could  only  hope,  but  the 
spirit  within  them  had  conquering  power, 
and  now  it  is  fitting  that  such  acknowl- 
edgment should  be  made  and  that  the 
simple  story  of  accomplishment  be  told 
for  the  encouragement  of  others : 

"The  funeral  services  of  the  late  Sil- 
vester Home  brought  to  the  front  once 
more  the  fact  that  in  the  old  hymnology 
there  are  not  many  hymns  which  voice 
today  the  feeling  of  the  Christian  as  hi 
stands  by  the  bier.  Writing  concerning 
this,  Dr.  Garrett  Horder  says :  'Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hall  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
poem  called  "Good  Night."  Certainly, 
its  closing  verses  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  "Now  the  Laborer's  Task  is  O'er,"  with 
its  idea  of  the  life  to  come  as  a  sleep 
till  a  far-off  day  of  assize.  It  is  surely 
far  nearer  the  realty  of  life  beyond  than 
all  the  hymns  which  strike  the  sleep- 
note.  While  hymns  which  strike  the 
awake-note  are  at  hand — such  as  "We 
Cannot  Think  of  Them  as  Dead,"  by  F. 
L.  Hosmer ;  "It  Singeth  Low  in  Every 
Heart,"  by  J.  W.  Chadwick;  "Earth 
With  Its  Dark  and  Dreadful  Ills,"  by 
Alice  Gary;  "I  Long  For  Household 
Voices  Gone,"  by  J.  G.  Whittier;  "When 
For  Me  the  Silent  Oar,"  by  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  and  many  others  of  a  like  spirit — ■ 
it  seems  nothing  less  than  foolish  to  ask 
congregations  to  sing  of  death  as  a  long 
sleep  when  from  the  pulpits  of  those 
very  congregations  the  opposite  idea  of 
death  as  but  a  brief  passage  to  life  is 
now  preached.  A  writer  in  'The  Chris- 
tian Register'  makes  this  comment :  'It 
is  surely  worth  noting  that  the  hymns 
which  Dr.  Horder  refers  to  as  being  the 
best  for  such  an  event  are  mostly  from 
Unitarian  sources.  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting commentary  on  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  "spiritually  minded"  insist 
that  Unitarianism  has  no  message  in  the 
hour  of  death.'  "- — The  Pacific. 


In  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  no  man's 
achievement  can  be  any  other  man's  loss. 
The  whole  world  is  the  gainer  by  the 
efficient  work  of  any  individual  or  peo- 
ple.— Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt. 


The  Word  of  the  Flag. 

The  Flag  Day  speech  of  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane  deserves  the  wide  rec- 
ognition it  is  receiving.  We  print  it  in 
full.  It  was  addressed  "To  the  Makers 
of  the  Flag." 

This  morning,  as  I  passed  into  the 
Land  Office,  the  flag  dropped  me  a  most 
cordial  salutation,  and  from  its  rippling 
folds  I  heard  it  say,  "Good-morning,  Mr. 
Flag  Maker." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Old  Glory,"  I 
said,  "you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
Vice-President,  nor  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, nor  even  a  general  in  the  army. 
I  am  only  a  government  clerk." 

"T  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  Maker," 
replied  the  gay  voice.  "I  know  you  well. 
You  are  the  man  who  worked  in  the 
swelter  of  yesterday  straightening  out 
the  tangle  of  that  farmer's  homestead  in 
Idaho." 

"No,  I  am  not,"  I  was  forced  to  con- 
fess. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  the  one  who 
discovered  the  mistake  in  that  Indian 
contract  in  Oklahoma." 

"No,  wrong  again,"  I  said. 

"Well,  you  helped  to  clear  that  patent 
for  the  hopeful  inventor  in  New  York, 
or  pushed  the  opening  of  that  new  ditch 
in  Colorado,  or  made  that  mine  in  Illi- 
nois more  safe,  or  brought  relief  to  the 
old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter, 
whichever  one  of  these  beneficent  indi- 
viduals you  may  happen  to  be,  I  give  you 
greeting,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

I  was  about  to  pass  on,  feeling  that 
I  was  being  mocked,  when  the  flag 
stopped  me  with  these  words : 

"You  know,  the  world  knows,  that 
yesterday  the  President  spoke  a  word 
that  made  happier  the  future  of  ten 
million  peons  in  Mexico ;  but  that  act 
looms  no  larger  on  the  flag  than  the 
straggle  which  the  boy  in  Georgia  is 
making  to  win  the  corn-club  prize  this 
summer.  Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke 
a  word  which  will  open  the  door  of 
Alaska,  but  a  mother  in  Michigan  worked 
from  sunrise  until  far  into  the  night  to 
give  her  boy  an  education.  She,  too,  is 
making  the  flag.  Yesterday  we  made  a 
new  law  to  prevent  financial  panics;  yes- 
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terday,  no  doubt,  a  school  teacher  in 
Ohio  taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy 
who  will  write  a  song  that  will  give 
cheer  to  the  millions  of  our  race.  We 
are  all  making  the  flag." 

'"But."  I  said  impatiently,  "these  peo- 
ple were  only  working." 

Then  came  a  great  shout  from  the  flag. 

"Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am.  The  work 
that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the  real  flag. 
I  am  not  the  flag,  not  at  all.  I  am  but 
its  shadow.  I  am  whatever  you  make 
me, — nothing  more.  I  am  your  belief  in 
yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a  people 
may  become.  I  live  a  changing  life,  a 
life  of  moods  and  passions,  of  heart- 
breaks and  tired  muscles.  Sometimes  I 
am  strong  with  pride,  when  men  do  an 
honest  work,  fitting  the  rails  together 
truly.  Sometimes  I  droop,  for  then  pur- 
pose has  gone  from  me,  and  cynically  I 
play  the  coward.  Sometimes  I  am  loud, 
garish,  and  full  of  that  ego  that  blasts 
judgment.  But  always  I  am  all  that  you 
hope  to  be  and  have  the  courage  to  try 
for.  I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and 
panic,  and  ennobling  hope.  I  am  the 
day's  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and  the 
largest  dream  of  the  most  daring.  I 
am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  stat- 
utes and  statute-makers,  soldier  and 
dreadnought,  drayman  and  street-sweep, 
cook,  counsellor,  and  clerk.  I  am  the 
battle  of  yesterday  and  the  mistake  of 
tomorrow.  I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men 
who  do  without  knowing  why.  I  am  the 
clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  reasoned  pur- 
pose of  resolution.  I  am  no  more  than 
what  you  believe  me  to  be,  and  I  am 
all  that  you  make  me, — nothing  more.  I 
swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam 
of  color,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pic- 
tured suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which 
makes  this  nation.  My  stars  and  my 
stripes  are  your  dreams  and  your  la- 
bors. They  are  brighl  with  cheer,  bril- 
liant with  courage,  firm  with  faith,  be- 
cause  you  have  made  them  so  out  of  your 
hearts,  for  you  are  the  makers  of  the 
flag,  and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the 
making."     Christian  Register. 


Eternal  is  his  gladness  who  rejoices  in 

an  eternal  good. — St.  Augustine. 

Truth    is    the    life    of    all    things.— 
Thomas  Carlyle. 


The  English  Claim. 
"The  conflict  between  ourselves  and 
the  German  Government  has  its  source 
in  an  irreconcilable  divergence  of  view 
upon  questions  of  honor  and  interna- 
tional obligation.  A  dominant  military 
caste  finds  treaties  which  guarantee  the 
safety  and  neutrality  of  small  countries 
inconvenient  and  out  of  date,  and  it 
sweeps  them  aside  with  barbarous  rhet- 
oric about  national  destiny  and  the 
mailed  fist.  Their  opponent  believes  that 
apart  from  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  loyalty  to  our  pledged  word 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  national  great- 
ness. The  'scrap  of  paper,*  which  bears 
our  signature,  is  a  symbol  of  the  impal- 
pable things,  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
are  prepared  to  put  everything  else  in 
jeopardy.  "We  would  rather  see  civiliza- 
tion itself  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the 
conqueror  than  help  it  to  survive  on 
terms  of  dishonor."  —  The  London  In- 
quirer. 

The  German  Claim. 

"Since  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
it  has  been  for  forty-three  years  the  ob- 
ject of  the  efforts  of  myself  and  my 
ancestors  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  advance  by  peaceful  means 
our  vigorous  development.  But  our  ad- 
versaries  were  jealous  of  the  successes  of 
our  Avork. 

"There  has  been  latent  hostility  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west,  and  beyond  the 
sea.  It  was  borne  by  us  till  now.  as  we 
were  aware  of  our  responsibility  and 
power.  Now.  however,  these  adversaries 
wish  to  humiliate  us,  asking  that  we 
should  look  on  with  crossed  arms  and 
watch  our  enemies  preparing  themselves 
for  a  coming  attack. 

"They  will  not  suffer  that  we  maintain 
resolute  fidelity  to  our  ally  who  is  fight- 
ing for  its  position  as  a  great  power  and 
with  whose  humiliation  our  power  and 
honor  would  equally  be  lost.  So  the 
sword  must  decide. 

"In  the  midst  of  perfect  peace,  the 
enemy  surprises  us.  Therefore  to  arms! 
Any  dallying,  any  temporizing,  would 
be  to  betray  the  fatherland.  To  be  or 
not  to  be,  is  the  question  for  the  empire 
which  our  fathers  founded.  To  be  or 
not  to  be,  German  power  and  German 
existence. 
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"We  shall  resist,  to  the  last  breath  of 
man  and  horse,  and  shall  fight  out  the 
struggle  even  against  a  world  of  enemies. 
Never  has  Germany  been  subdued  when 
it  was  united." — The  Kaiser. 


Religion  and  Theology. 

Very  vague  and  sometimes  confusing 
ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  theology  to 
religion  still  prevail,  even  among  edu- 
cated people.  Religion  is  too  frequently 
confounded  with  certain  things  which 
are  only  adjuncts  to  it,  or  the  results 
of  its  influence.  Religion  is  not  theology, 
nor  morality ;  although  no  true  religion 
can  exist  without  both  theology  and  mor- 
ality. Religion  is  a  conscious  relation 
to  God.  Yet  the  very  word  "God"  in- 
volves a  theology.  It  will  depend  on  our 
theology  whether  we  are  afraid  of  God, 
or  trust  and  love  Him.  False  theology 
necessarily  teaches  a  false  religion.  True 
theology  teaches  a  true  religion.  A  theo- 
logy which  conceives  of  God  as  tyran- 
nical and  partial,  teaches  a  religion  that 
is  narrow  and  bigoted. 

Religion  is  not  morality,  but  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  it.  Morality  is 
the  chief  basis  upon  which  religion  is 
built,  the  root  out  of  which  it  grows. 
Religion  without  morality  is  a  sham,  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Although  true 
religion  cannot  exist  without  bearing- 
some  fruits  of  morality,  yet  our  human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  some  people 
can  be  very  moral,  and  yet  have  no  re- 
ligion as  above  defined. 

True  religion,  then,  is  not  only  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  some  theological  prop- 
ositions are  accepted  as  true.  It  is  a 
state  of  the  heart,  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  constant  presence  of  God ;  a  sure 
trust  in  His  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  a  personal  conviction  of  His  friend- 
liness and  Fatherly  love,  which  inspires 
us  with  grateful  love  in  return;  and  a 
strong  desire  to  know  His  will  and  to  do 
His  will. — The  Christian  Life. 

There  is  nothing  truly  valuable  which 
can  be  purchased  without  pains  and  la- 
bor.— Joseph  Addison. 

There  are  souls  in  the  world  that  have 
the  gift  of  finding  joy  everywhere,  and 
of  leaving  it  behind  them  when  they  go. 
— Fdber. 


Bits  of  Wisdom. 

(From  Jane  Addams,  in  "Newer  Ideals  of 
Peace.") 
We  care  less  each  day  for  the  heroism 
connected  with  warfare  and  destruction 
and  constantly  admire  more  that  which 
pertains  to  labor  and  the  nourishing  of 
human  life. 

We  continue  to  defend  war  on  the 
ground  that  it  stirs  the  nobler  blood 
and  the  higher  imagination  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  thus  frees  it  from  moral  stag- 
nation and  the  bonds  of  commercialism. 
We  do  not  see  that  this  is  to  borrow  our 
virtues  from  a.  former  age  and  to  fail  to 
utilize  our  own. 

As  the  policeman  who  makes  terms 
with  vice,  and  almost  inevitably  slides 
into  making  gain  from  vice,  merely  rep- 
resents the  type  of  politician  who  is 
living  off  the  weakness  of  his  fellows,  so 
the  over-zealous  reformer  who  exagger- 
ates vice  until  the  public  is  scared  and 
awestruck,  represents  the  type  of  poli- 
tician who  is  living  off  the  timidity  of 
his  fellows. 

Have  we  lost  that  most  conservative 
of  all  beliefs — the  belief  in  the  average 
man,  and  thereby  forfeited  Aristotle's 
ideal  of  a  city  "where  men  live  a  com- 
mon life  for  nobler  ends?" 

Let  us  realize  before  it  is  too  late  that 
in  this  age  of  iron,  of  machine  tending 
and  of  subdivided  labor,  we  need  as 
never  before  the  untrammeled  and  in- 
spired activity  of  youth. 

The  attitude  of  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  worker  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  appreciate  what  he  produces,  but 
to  preserve  his  power  of  production, 
again  showing  the  necessity  for  making 
that  substitute  for  war — human  labor — 
more  aggressive  and  democratic. 

We  certainly  may  hope  for  two  results 
if  women  enter  formally  into  municipal 
life.  First,  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
their  old  duties  and  obligations  with  the 
safeguard  which  the  ballot  alone  can  se- 
cure for  them  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions, and,  second,  the  education  which 
participation  in  actual  affairs  always 
brings. 

Time,  which  strews  a  man's  head  with 
silver,  sometimes  tills  his  pockets  with 
gold. — Dickens. 
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A  Reformer  on  Hair. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  there 
is  always  enjoyment  in  reading  what 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  has  to  say  on 
any  question.  Her  wit  is  keen,  her  style 
piquant  and  her  spirit  so  fetterless  that 
she  is  well  Avorth  following,  even  if  one 
is  in  danger  of  being  converted.  If  sense 
outweighs  sentiment,  her  deliverance  on 
hair  is  conclusive.  Here  is  her  plea 
for  short  hair,  lately  appearing  in  the 
Fori  runner. 

Some  day  women  will  wear  their  hair 
short. 

Do  not  be  alarmed.  This  dread  calam- 
ity will  not  fall  upon  us  for  a  long  time 
yet. 

And  why  will  they  forswear  "the  glory 
of  a  woman?" 

In  the  first  place  they  will  deny  that 
it  is  a  glory.  That  is  an  ancient  Oriental 
expression,  uttered  by  the  same  race 
which  makes  its  women  cut  their  hair  off 
and  wear  wigs,  Avlien  married. 

Tt  is  neither  more  or  less  a  glory  than 
^  Chinaman's  queue.  Time  was  when 
our  men  wore  their  hair  long  and  were 
as  proud  of  it  as  women  are  yet.  Only 
slaves  and  other  ignominous  persons  had 
short  hair.  Witness  the  scorn  of  love- 
locked  English  cavaliers  for  the  "Round- 
heads." Now  we  have  to  fairly  shave 
our  convicts  to  make  them  look  different 
from  the  ordinary  citizens,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  small  boy  rivals  the  convict. 

But  why  should  women  cut  their  hair  ? 
For  the  same  reasons  that  men  do,  pre- 
cisely :  because  it  is  cooler,  more  comfort- 
able,  far  less  trouble,  easier  to  keep  clean, 
and  allows  of  freer  exercise. 

Mermaids  have  nothing  to  do  but  comb 
their  hair — real  women  have  other  busi- 
ness. 

But  a  woman's  hair  is  so  beautiful. 

Is  it?     Any  woman's  hair? 

Look  up  and  down  the  aisle  of  the 
car — along  the  seats  of  the  theatre — any- 
where that  women's  heads,  uncovered, 
are  displayed  in  numbers. 

Do  all  of  them  have  beautiful  hair? 
Is  this  strange  twisted  wopse  of  various 
size,  shape  and  color,  invariably  beauti- 
ful? 


If  one  in  a  dozen  has  really  fine  hair, — 
soft,  silky,  long,  curly,  of  an  attractive 
color,  there  remain  eleven  who  have  not. 

And  whether  the  hair  is  beautiful  or 
not,  to  keep  any  kind  of  long  hair  clean, 
healthy  and  well-arranged,  is  a  continu- 
ous task. 

To  what  purpose  ? 

To  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  sex 
naturally  attractive  enough,  in  order  to 
increase  the  pleasure  of  the  other. 

No  one  will  claim  that  long  hair  is 
necessary  to  motherhood,  the  female's 
chief  duty — as  a  female.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  wifehood — witness  the  de- 
voted Jewess. 

It  is  purely  a  matter  of  sex  decora- 
tion, a  part  of  the  insistence  that  wom- 
an's chief  mission  is  "to  please."  Her 
own  physical  comfort,  ease,  and  free- 
dom are  not  considered. 

"But  think  how  an  old  woman  looks 
with  short  hair!"  She  looks  just  as  well 
as  an  old  man  does,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  she  should  look  any 
better. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Anna  Besant,  Beatrice 
Harraden  were  shorthaired  all — I  have 
seen  many  women's  heads,  young  and 
old,  dignified,  erect,  noble,  short  haired, 
and  quite  as  beautiful  as  is  necessary. 

A  part  of  those  "shadows  of  the  prison 
house"  which  "close  round  the  growing 
girl,"  is  this  new  burden  of  hair. 

Think  of  all  the  painful  hours  of 
brushing  and  combing  in  childhood;  all 
the  premature  sex-distinction,  self-con- 
sciousness and  vanity  of  the  beribboned 
female  child;  and  then  all  the  curl-pa- 
pers and  crimping  irons,  the  combs,  bar- 
rettes  and  hairpins,  the  aigrettes,  band- 
eaus  and  fillets;  the  "rats,"  "switches," 
"waives,"  and  "fronts"  of  later  years. 

It  is  the  exceptional  woman  whose  hair 
is  kept  in  glistening  cleanliness  and  vig- 
or; with  much  labor,  either  of  hers  or 
her  maid's,  and  few  indeed  are  the  women 
who  know  the  cool  freshness,  the  free  de- 
light, of  short  hair. 

Our  ideas  of  beauty  are  peculiarly  ar- 
bitrary and  changeable;  we  can  change 
them  again  whenever  we  like. 

And  this  may  be  remarked:  when  we 
make  pictures  of  angels — those  ideal 
types  of  eternal  beauty — we  do  not  give 
them  coiffures. 
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But  we  need  not  6e  alarmed.  There 
is  not  going:  to  be  any  sudden  violent  de- 
struction of  our  "glory."  Little  by  little 
we  shall  let  our  children  have  an  equal 
chance  of  freedom  and  comfort ;  little  by 
little  our  sturdy  daughters  will  carry 
that  freedom  and  comfort  further  and 
further  along  the  years  of  girlhood.  Then 
as  we  become  accustomed  to  the  most 
beautiful  period  of  life  in  no  longer 
curls  than  those  of  the  Young  Augustus, 
or  at  most  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  so  will  our 
taste  change.  Women  will  learn  to  place 
their  pride  in  their  heads,  and  what  is 
in  them,  rather  than  in  hair,  hat,  and 
other  decorative  additions. 

As  for  men — in  all  periods  of  history 
they  have  liked  the  women  of  that  pe- 
riod.   Thev  had  to — or  go  without. 


"The  Enlarging  Conception  of 
God." 

Herbert  Alden  Youtz,  professor  lof 
Christian  Theology  in  Auburn  Seminary, 
has  just  written  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Enlarging  Conception  of  God,"  which  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  The  Pacific.  Professor 
Youtz  is  a  brother  of  our  Ernest  E. 
Youtz,  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Church,  Oak- 
land. Auburn  Seminary  is  a  Presbyter- 
ian institution  and  the  book  represents  a 
refreshing  and  hopeful  type  of  Presby- 
terian theological  teaching — at  any  rate 
from  a  modernist  viewpoint. 

The  book  is  essentially  a  plea  for  a 
larger  interpretation  of  God  in  the  full 
light  of  all  the  material  presented  by 
modern  science,  historical  research  and 
biblical  criticism.  It  is  filled  with  a 
noble  passion  to  find  God  here  in  the 
facts  of  our  present  experience,  to  find 
him  real  and  present  to  us,  as  he  has 
been  to  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  all 
the  ages  past.  The  spirit  of  theological 
scholarship  is,  therefore,  not  to  ascertain 
a  perfect  and  unchangeable  system  of 
doctrine,  not  to  defend  some  deposit  of 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  in  the  past 
and  incapable  of  growth,  but  rather  to 
ever  interpret  the  great  religious  truths 
in  the  language,  the  thought-forms,  and 
the  scientific  wisdom  of  each  new  age. 
Neither  an  infallible  church  nor  an  in- 
fallible Bible  is  either  needed  or  desir- 
able, for  both  tend  ever  to  enslavement 


to  the  letter  of  dogmatism,  but  rather  a 
faith  in  the  continued  guiding  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  willingness  with 
open  eyes  to  see  the  newer  forms  of  truth 
and  the  larger  vision. 

The  book  contains  a  very  strong  chap- 
ter justifying  the  evolutionary  as  over 
against  the  static  point  of  view  in  the- 
ology by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage which  is  ever  growing  richer  in 
response  to  human  need,  to  the  laws  of 
thought  by  which  conceptions  expand 
and  deepen  with  ripening  experience 
(take  for  example  the  shallower  and 
deeper  meanings  which  may  gather 
around  the  idea  of  salvation)  and  to 
certain  psychological  laws  which  suggest 
the  necessity  of  a  vital  and  developing 
interpretation  of  truth  to  correspond 
with  the  progress  and  enrichment  of  per- 
sonality. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Perils  of  a  Safe 
Theology"  is  splendid  in  its  courage.  It 
reminds  one  of  Henry  Bordeaux's  dis- 
criminating novel,  "The  Fear  of  Living," 
and  carries  over  into  theological  thought 
the  spirit  of  trusting  God  enough  to  ac- 
cept His  call  to  the  adventure  of  life  with 
good  cheer.  Even  dry-as-dust  theology 
calls  for  the  spirit  of  adventure — witness 
Amos  and  Paul — great  pathfinders  in  the 
new  theology  of  their  respective  eras. 

But  the  object  of  this  review  is  sim- 
ply to  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  the  book 
and  that  can  perhaps  best  be  done  by 
quoting  a  few  typical  sentences  just  to 
suggest  the  quality  of  thought  and  style 
which  awaits  the  reader : 

"Because  Abraham  and  Paul  saw  God 
clearly  through  windows  of  ancient  arch- 
itecture we  insist  upon  looking  through 
their  windows,  whether  or  not  we  see  the 
vision.  We  insist  on  keeping  our  win- 
dows open  toward  Jerusalem  when  they 
ought  to  be  open  upon  the  life  of  today." 

"If  God  spoke  convincingly  to  a  past 
civilization  in  terms  of  myth  and  fable 
congenial  to  that  age,  He  will  not  fail  to 
speak  to  us  in  terms  of  our  ruling  con- 
victions of  process  and  law  which  have 
driven  out  the  age  of  myths  and  super- 
stitions." 

"For  vital  religion  is  a  matter  of  ethics, 
and  not  etiquette,  before  God." 

"To  use  other  men's  visions,  to  rest 
back  upon  moral  truth  already  revealed, 
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content  only  to  defend  it — this  is  not  the 
attitude  of  a  great  moral  teacher  or  a 
great  moral  age." 

"To  re-enact  spiritual  reality  today — 
not  necessarily  to  repeat  the  ancient  creed 
— is  the  substance  of  true  worship." 

"The  Bible  is  not  the  record  of  a  now 
discontinued  revelation.  The  Bible  must 
be  viewed,  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the 
context  of  history." 

"The  symbolism  of  the  Cross  points 
straight  to  a  sympathetic,  suffering  God, 
whose  purposes  are  bound  up  with  ours 
and  whose  life  is  poured  out  in  the 
world's  struggle." 

As  an  indication  of  the  stimulating 
and  quickening  power  of  Dr.  Youtz's 
book,  it  may  interest  the  ministers  who 
read  this  review  to  know  that  the  re- 
viewer has  jotted  down  on  the  back  page 
of  the  volume  some  eight  or  ten  sermon 
themes  suggested  by  the  reading.  What 
these  themes  are  I  shall  not  divulge.  Each 
man  who  reads  the  book  will  probably 
prefer  to  find  his  own. — Albert  W.  Pal- 
mer in  The  Pacific. 


The  Battle  for  Righteousness. 

By  Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 
(From  Decoration  .Day  Address  at  San  Jose.) 

If  there  is  anything  that  justifies  war 
it  is  that  men  might  be  free.  You  did 
not  engage  in  war  for  conquest  of  terri- 
tory, nor  to  enslave  a  dependent  people ; 
you  were  not  actuated  by  selfishness,  nor 
moved  by  love  of  power.  You  fought 
for  an  ideal,  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  for  a  principle  that  is  funda- 
mental and  eternal;  you  fought  for  jus- 
tice, for  the  life  of  the  Union,  for  human 
freedom.  And  in  that  conflict  you  light- 
ed a  torch  in  American  life  that  must 
some  time  become  the  ideal  and  guiding 
star  of  the  whole  world. 

We  cannot  more  fittingly  honor  the 
dead,  more  fittingly  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  their  services  and  their  sacri- 
fice, than  by  preserving  in  honor  that  for 
which  they  died.  To-day  we  are  con- 
fronted by  new  conditions  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  demand  the  serious  thought  and 
prompt  patriotic  action  of  every  true  pa- 
triotic son  and  daughter  of  America. 
There  is  still  need  for  heroes,  still  need 
for  men  who  will  dare  to  do  and  die 
for  right  and  truth  and  justice  and  lib- 


erty. We  have  not  fought  our  last  bat- 
tle and  the  hour  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
we  can  sit  in  idle  comfort  with  folded 
hands.  The  cable  of  law  which  holds 
our  ship  of  state  is  being  tried  by  two 
opposite  forces.  Unbridled  license  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  love  of  money  and 
power  on  the  other.  Human  greed  and 
human  lust  have  united  to  bid  defiance 
to  law  and  order — twin  monsters  more 
hideous  than  mythology  ever  painted  or 
poet  ever  dreamed.  They  have  given 
birth  to  a  whole  brood  of  vipers  as  re- 
pulsive as  themselves.  If  America  ever 
needed  patriots  she  needs  them  now ;  and 
patriotism  means  infinitely  more  than 
heaping  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  de- 
parted heroes.  It  means  keeping  pure 
and  sacred  and  unsullied  that  which 
through  storm  and  battle  and  death  gave 
to  us.  The  hope  of  our  country  and  the 
perpetuity  of  our  free  and  honored  in- 
stitutions conceived  in  justice,  brought 
forth  in  wisdom  and  preserved  in  blood 
lies  in  the  integrity,  the  honesty  and  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  principles  of  justice 
and  truth. 

Shall  the  Union  be  preserved?  Shall 
our  institutions  be  preserved  in  honor? 
Shall  our  people  be  able  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  time  and  vanquish  the 
enemies  of  a  free  government?  Shall 
we  ever  be  able  to  plant  the  banner  of 
truth  and  honesty  and  justice  at  the  head 
of  the  column?  Shall  the  stars  and 
stripes  float  at  last  over  a  nation  ruled 
in  justice,  inspired  by  patriotic  love  and 
led  on  by  the  star  of  truth?  Shall  the 
political  boss  ever  be  dethroned,  the 
grafter  banished,  the  exploiter  of  peo- 
ple's liberties  restrained  ?  Shall  the  door 
of  opportunity  ever  swing  wide  open  for 
all  ?  I  answer :  Yes !  These  are  Ameri- 
can ideals.  America  isn't  finished  yet. 
But  our  future  is  before  us  and  we  are 
cheered  on  to  our  duty  by  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  this  Union. 
The  Union  was  saved  by  their  sacrifice 
and  we  arc  bound  by  every  sense  of  honor 
and  patriotism  to  preserve  its  purity.  In 
the  light  of  their  sacrifice  and  their  vic- 
tory we  cannot  falter  nor  fail  if  worthy 
of  this  heritage. 

True,  we  cannot  rest  upon  the  glory  of 
the  past,  however  resplendent  that  his- 
tory may  be.     But  the  blood  of  heroes 
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flows  in  our  veins,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  sacrifice  we  shall  do  our  duty.    By 
no  act  or  neglect  of  ours  shall  the  glory 
of  the  past  ever  be  dimmed,  our  honored 
history  put  to  shame,  or  the  stars  and 
stripes  trailed  in  the  dust.     The  memory 
of  our  hero  dead,  the  valor  displayed  on 
a.   thousand   battlefields,   and  the   blood 
poured  out  like  water  to  preserve  this 
Union,  shall  save  us  from  stagnation  and 
death,  and  shall  lead  us  on  in  purity  of 
purpose  to  find  victory.     If  any  enemy 
ever  dares  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter — and 
they  come  dangerously  near  it  sometimes 
in  their  greed  of  gain  and  love  of  power 
— America  will  give  her  millions  of  sons, 
cradled  in  liberty,  reared  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  "'Decoration  Day,"  to  subdue 
the  enemy  and  carry  the  flag  to  victory. 
But  this  charge  on  Fort  Sumter,  and 
this  defeat  of  the  enemy  will  be  a  blood- 
less war.     It  will  be  a  battle  of  brains 
and  hearts,  of  honor  against  dishonor,  of 
purity   against   impurity.      A  battle  for 
righteousness    and    justice    in    America 
against  graft  and  exploitation.     The  en- 
emy shall  be  the  political  boss,  the  cor- 
ruptor  of  homes,  the  robbers  of  toiling 
millions.     The  weapons  shall  be  ballots, 
and  they  shall  be  cast  by  both  men  and 
women.     The  men  and  women  who  are 
the  defenders  of  the  homes,  the  bread- 
winners of  America,  and  when  the  enemy 
shall  run  up  the  white  flag  and  surrender 
to  the  forces  of  righteousness  and  justice 
in  this  land  it  shall  be  announced  to  the 
world  that  America  is  clean  and  honest 
and    just ;    righteousness  has  won   and 
eternal  progress  has  been  nailed  to  the 
masthead  of  "the  gem  of  the  ocean." 


Eoofes 


John  Knox  McLean:  A  biography.  By  John 
Wright  Buckham.  Smith  Brothers,  Oak- 
laud.  $1.25. 
It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  many 
friends  of  Dr.  McLean  that  his  associate,  Pro- 
fessor Buckham,  has  prepared  so  fitting  a  me- 
moir and  that  it  has  been  made  available  to 
them.  It  is  a  skillful  piece  of  work,  most  sym- 
pathetically done,  and  with  the  stoiy  of  a  full 
life  are  incorporated  many  illuminating  selec- 
tions from  Dr.  McLean's  spoken  words,  so  that 
it  is  much  more  than  a  rehearsal  of  activities 
and  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  services. 
It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  and  kindliest  of  men,  and  has  much  of 
the  attraction  that  characterized  the  living  sub- 
ject. It  tells  the  story  of  a  very  noble  life, 
whose  accomplishment  was  great,  and  is  valuable 
as  a  memorial  to  those  who  knew  him  and  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  any  stranger  who 
is  capable  of  appreciation — a  sane,  clear-head- 
ed, strong-hearted,  nature-loving  Christian — 
manly,  genial  and  deeply  earnest. 

Born  of  Scotch  ancestry  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1834,  spending  his  boyhood  on 
his  father's  farm,  teaching  to  earn  his  way 
through .  college,  he  graduated  in  1858,  spent 
three  years  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton and  soon  after  graduation  became  the  min- 
ister of  a  church  in  Connecticut,  which  he 
served  for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  For 
four  years  he  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
and  then  accepted  a  call  to  Springfield,  Illinois, 
from  whence  in  1872  he  came  to  Oakland.  For 
twenty-one  years  he  served  with  uncommon 
power  the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
then  for  an  equal  time  was  the  wise  and  able 
president  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 
He  also  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  and  on  the  Associated  Charities 
of   Oakland. 

What  he  did  was  remarkable,  but  what  he 
was  greatly  exceeded  it.  The  biography  tells  the 
story  admirably  and  in  presenting  a  rare  and 
beautiful  character  performs  a  helpful  service. 


Misunderstandings. 

A  Stream  laughed  merrily  the  livelong  day — 

It  laughed,  too,  in  its  sleep, — 
While  on  the  bank  a>  willow,  silver-gray. 

Did  nothing  else  but  weep. 

"Do  serious  moments  never  come,  O  stream?" 

I  asked  impatiently. 
It  answered,  "I  am  doing  what  I  deem 

My  best  to  cheer  that  stream!" 

I  asked  the  willow  if  it  never  smiled ; 

It  only  shed  fresh  tears, 
"To  change  the  flippant  nature  of  that  child 

I've  wept,  alas!    for  years." 

— Antoinette  DeCoursey  Patterson. 

No  life  is  larger  than  the  things  it 
loves. — Conn  try  Gentleman. 


The  Democratic  Ehine-Maid.  By  Franklin 
Kent  Gifford.  New  York.  The  Devin- 
Adair  Company.  $1.25  net. 
Those  who  like  a  pleasant,  rather  impossible 
bit  of  fiction  for  vacation  reading  will  enjoy 
the  story  of  this  "Gretchen"  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  baroness,  and  the  young  American  _  war 
correspondent.  This  young  gentleman  differs 
somewhat  from  the  "conquering  hero"  type, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  see  sweeping  proud, 
titled,  European  beauties  off  their  feet  in  some 
of  our  recent  "best  sellers,"  in  that  he  is  de- 
cidedly offish  and  stiff-necked.  So  much  so,  in 
fact  that  one  becomes  rather  impatient  and 
weary  before  he  and  his  Bhine-maid  decide  to 
settle  their  difficulties.  But  the  story  ends  in 
the  good,  old-fashioned,  "live-happy-ever-after" 
way. 
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Poems  and  Translations.  By  Frederic  Row- 
land Marvin.  Boston.  French  &  Company. 
$1.50. 
This  edition  includes  three  separate  books, 
published  at  different  times,  together  with  a 
few  later  metrical  compositions.  "Flowers  of 
Song  From  Many  Lands,"  being  short  poems 
and  detached  verses  gathered  from  various  lan- 
guages and  rendered  into  English,  is  contained 
in  this  edition.  It  first  apepared  in  1902,  when 
one  thousand  copies  were  printed,  of  which 
sixty-three  contained  a  portrait  of  the  author 
on  parchment  and  were  numbered.  The  book 
is  now  out  of  print,  the  entire  very  limited  edi- 
tion having  been  sold  some  time  ago.  "A  Book 
of  Quatrains,"  also  here  included,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1909,  but  has  since  been  revised  and 
enlarged.  Most  of  the  original  poems  in  this 
edition  appeared  in  1907,  but  they  have  since 
then  been  revised  and  rearranged. 

To  characterize  impersonally,  Dr.  Marvin's 
work  is  impossible.  To  do  so  is  to  consider  the 
rose  without  its  fragrance,  the  bird  without  its 
song.  So  thoroughly  are  his  writings  impreg- 
nated with  his  personality  that  they  seem,  in- 
deed, its  essence.  They  must  be — as  they  are 
— philosophical,  for  he  is  a  philosopher;  poeti- 
cal, for  he  is  a  poet;  polished,  for  he  is  a 
finished  scholar. 


The  Use  of  Leisure.  By  Temple  Scott.  New 
York.     B.  W.  Huebsc'h.     50  cents,  net. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
radical  social  and  economic  ideas  must  be  couch- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  soap-box  orator  and 
that  aesthetic  culture  is  incompatible  with  such 
aspirations.  Perhaps  the  production  of  a  book 
which  proves  that 'the  idea  to  be  false  indicates 
how  literature  has  caught  up  with  thought.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  a  delight  to  have  the 
old  questions  of  work  and  wages,  poverty,  the 
trusts,  charities,  "big  business,"  freedom,  the 
cost  of  living,  discussed  by  one  who  possesses 
a  real  philosophy  rather  than  merely  a  pseudo- 
mastery  based  on  newspaper  misinformation, 
with  a  style  that  recalls  the  best,  of  the  English 
essayists  instead  of  careless  journalese. 

A  demand  for  greater  leisure,  a  statement  of 
how  it  may  be  used  when  obtained  and  a  glorifi- 
cation of  creative  work — these,  broadly  speak- 
ing, are  Mr.  Scott's  subjects  in  "The  Use  of 
Leisure."  The  book  is  profound  without  being 
academic:  beautiful  without  being  merely 
rhetorical — it  is  above  all  inspirational. 

There  is  a  convincingness  about  Mr.  Scott's 
presentation  that  will  cause  people  to  listen  re- 
spectfully. Some  may  close  the  book  without 
having  been  won  over,  but  they  will  be  unable 
to  escape  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  discontent 
which  are  mixed  in  equal  measure  with  those 
of  hope  and  beauty. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  real  prop- 
erty is  that  *  *  *  which  we  take  into 
our  inner  life  and  make  our  own  forever 
by  understanding  and  admiration  and 
sympathy  and  love.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  possession  that  is  worth  any- 
thing:.— Tlcnrij  Van  Dyke. 


jfrom  the  Churches 

Long  Beach. — We  have  continued  our 
usual  Sunday  service  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Alliance  kept  busy,  too. 
Our  church  is  still  in  its  formative  pe- 
riod, and  to  suspend  its  activities  alto- 
gether for  some  time  might  have  had  a 
bad  effect.     At  lease  we  thought  so. 

On  Sunday,  August  16th,  a  number  of 
our  Unitarian  friends  came  over  from 
Santa  Ana,  and  we  had  a  picnic  dinner 
together  in  beautiful  Bixby  Park,  close 
by  the  sea.  One  of  our  members,  Mr.  L. 
II.  Barber,  is  caretaker  of  the  park.  Old 
acquaintances  were  renewed  and  new 
ones  made.  Some  of  the  Santa  Ana 
friends  remained  for  the  service  in  the 
evening.  Altogether  it  Avas  a  delightful 
experience  for  some  seventy-five  of  us 
AAiio  gathered  there.  These  two  churches 
feel  close  to  each  other  on  account  of  be- 
ing- served  by  the  same  minister. 


San  Francisco. — Mr.  Dutton  resumed 
services  on  August  2d  and  during  the 
month  gave  five  strong  sermons  on  va- 
ried topics,  which  A\-ere  warmly  appreci- 
ated by  his  hearers.  "An  Age  of  Faith 
— and  a  Gospel  of  Thorough'"  was  his 
opening  sermon,  and  it  outlined  the 
world  battle  for  the  things  of  the  spirit 
in  masterful  manner.  "Moral  Efficien- 
cy" followed — clean  cut  and  searching. 
On  the  third  Sunday  he  spoke  on 
"Things  Seen  and  Unseen" — one  of  the 
most  poAA'erful  and  convincing  sermons 
he  has  giATen  us,  and  one  that  ought  to 
have  AA'ide  circulation.  But  for  his  dis- 
inclination to  print,  it  Avould  appear  in 
full  in  this  number.  "A  Transfigured 
Life"  and  "The  Great  Refusal*'  —  both 
forcible,  concise  and  powerful — e:»ncl ti- 
ded the  big  month's  preaching. 

The  Sunday-school,  after  its  manner,, 
regathers  its  strength  after  vacation 
rather  slowly.  The  neAV  superintendent, 
Mr.  Grant  Taylor,  has  proven  his  fitness 
and  capacity.  Dr.  Davis  continues  his 
adult  class  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  faithful. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  resumes  its 
operations  with  strength  and  life.  Its 
classes  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  of- 
fer an  unusually  attractiA'e  opportunity. 
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The  Starr  King*  Club  resumes  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  the  Men's  Club  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  which  will  be  Ladies'  Night. 
Mr.  Murdock  will  give  an  illustrated  ac- 
count of  his  trip  to  Hawaii,  and  all  who 
.are  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
its  first  meeting  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion on  August  24th.  There  was  a  fine 
attendance,  much  interest  was  shown  in 
the  report  of  our  chairman  of  the  Relief 
Work.  The  fall  sale  was  talked  over,  and 
it  was  voted  to  hold  it  on  November  20th 
and  21st,  the  Friday  and  Saturday  be- 
fore Thanksgiving.  Several  of  our  Alli- 
ance sisters  were  with  us.  The  paper  of 
the  afternoon  was  read  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Easton  on  "The  Unitarian  Idea."  It 
was  a  very  fine  scholarly  review  of  the 
founding  of  our  faith,  so  clearly  and  in- 
terestingly brought  through  the  centu- 
ries, that  all  were  enthusiastic  over  it. 
Mr.  Button  followed  with  a  few  words, 
incisive  and  clear-cut,  and  vital.  He 
paid  Miss  Easton's  paper  a  high  tribute 
when  he  said,  "I  wish  Miss  Easton  could 
travel  up  and  down  the  land  giving  that 
tine  address,  not  only  to  the  women,  but 
in  the  churches." 


Reliance. 

Not  to  the  swift,  the  race ; 
Not  to  the  strong,  the  fight ; 
Not  to  the  righteous,  perfect  grace; 
Not  to  the  wise,  the  light. 

T3ut  often  faltering  feet 

Come  surest  to  the  goal; 

And   they  who   walk  in   darkness   meet 

'The  sunrise  of  the  soul.     .     .     . 

Not  from  my  torch,  the  gleam, 

Not  from  the  stars  above ; 

Not  from  my  heart,  life's  crystal  stream, 

But  from  the  depths  of  love. 

. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


'Tis  Enough. 


No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

""Tis   enough   for   us   now    that    the   leaves    are 
green ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  know- 
ing 

'That  skies  are  clear,  and  grass  is  growing. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


There  is  no  action  so  slight,  nor  so 
mean,  but  it  may  be  done  to  a  great 
purpose,  and  ennobled  therefore. — Bus- 
kin, 


feparbsf 

Precise  Boarding-mistress:  "Mr.  Blunt, 
shall  I  tender  you  some  more  chicken?" 

Mr.  Blunt:  "No,  thank  you!  But,  if 
you  can  tender  this  piece  you  have  al- 
ready served  me,  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you." 

It  is  sad  to  see  family  relics  sold  at 
auction,  but  the  most  painful  thing  under 
the  hammer  is  generally  vour  thumb- 
nail.— Tit-Bits. 

Little  Elsie  said  one  day  when  the 
wind  blew  the  dust  about  in  great 
clouds:  "Oh,  Mamma,  there's  enough 
dust  wasted  to  make  a  whole  crowd  of 
people." 

The  street-car  conductor  examined  the 
transfer  thoughtfully,  and  said  meekly : 
"This  here  transfer  expired  an  hour  ago, 
lady."  The  lady,  digging  in  her  purse 
after  a  coin,  replied :  "No  wonder,  with 
not  a  single  ventilator  open  in  the  whole 
car !" — Puck. 

"Papa,"  asked  five-year-old  Bobbie, 
"how  long  will  it  be  till  you  quit  grow- 
ing?" 

"Why,  Bobbie,  I  quit  growing  years 
ago,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  continued  the  observing 
youngster,  "I  thought  you  was  getting 
taller,  as  your  head's  going  right  up 
through  your  hair." 

A  little  Boston  girl,  Mho  had  been 
taught  to  masticate  her  food,  was  taken 
by  an  uncle  to  the  Zoo.  She  watched 
the  camels  earnestly  as  they  munched 
huge  bunches  of  grass,  and  then  turned 
to  her  uncle.  "Uncle,"  said  she,  "what 
a  treat  it  would  be  for  father  and  mother 
and  Professor  Fletcher  to  see  those  cam- 
els chewing  all  day!" — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

Among  the  contributors  to  a  minister's 
donation  party  was  a  small  but  very 
bright  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  congregation.  After  obtain- 
ing his  mother's  permission  to  spend  his 
money  for  anything  he  pleased  he  went 
to  the  village  store  and  returned  home 
with  a  neat  package.  In  it  was  a  pair 
of  suspenders,  and  attached  to  them  was 
a  card  upon  which  was  written  in  a 
scrawling  hand:  "For  the  support  of 
our  pastor." 
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Bellingham Eev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Eev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Eev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) 

Spokane Eev.  John  H.  Dietrich. 

South  Pacific  Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North  Pacific  Conference. 

President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem,  Ore. 

First  Vice-President— Prof.  E.  S.  Start,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Eecording  Secretary — Eev.  Howard  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hood  Eiver,  Ore. 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Eev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Eev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Eev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian    Temperance    Society. 

President — Eev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Eos- 

lindale,  Mass. 
Secretary — Eev.  Chester  A.  Drummond,  Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American    Unitarian   Association. 

President — Eev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Eev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
—Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Eev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Eev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Eev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The   Alliance    of   Unitarian   Women, 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Eecording   Secretary — Mrs.    Caroline    S.    Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Eobt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 


Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Miss     C.     Louise     Smith,     San 

Francisco. 
Directors — Mrs.    Charles    E.    Sitton,    Portland ; 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;    Dr.  Abby 

Fox   Eooney,   Los   Angeles;     Mrs.    Horatio 

Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world : 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion: 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion: 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order ;  to  know  this  order  is  truth ;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self- forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come : 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER   LIFE 


Ci)e  present  (Opportunity 

*m  »-'  et  no  one  t^mk  tljat  it  is  tbe  religion  of  3fcsus 

■  /  Cbrist  tbat  bas  collapseD.  €bat  religion  bas 

■  ^i  neber  been  tried  on  am?  sufficient  scale.  3ff 
**■  **  ttjere  is  one  gooD  tbing  ttjat  is  to  come  out  of 
tbe  present  crisis,  it  must  be  ttiat  men  toill  realise 
tbat  tbe  sacramental  anD  Dogmatic  conceptions  of 
Christianity  are  not  ttje  real  religion  of  3fesus.  3t 
must  be  tbat  men's  minDS  toill  turn  from  tt)e  religion 
of  form  ano  Doctrine  to  a  religion  tljat  i&  a  tjabtt  of  life 
anD  tbat  is  ebiDenceD  bg  tbe  fruits  of  righteousness 
anD  peace.  Wt)t  religion  of  external  autboritE  bas 
broken  Dolon.  £>ball  not  ttje  religion  tbat  is  spirit  anD 
life  noto  finD  its  opportunity?  ifioto  is  tbe  time  to  set 
fortb  toitb  neto  anD  persistent  consecration  tbe  simple 
CbristtanitE  fobicb  enDures  b^  reason  of  its  oton  in- 
berent  bitalitg,  anD  tob"b  probes  its  trutb  not  b£ 
arguments  or  Definitions,  but  ok  its  potoer  to  influx 
ence  tbe  libes  of  inDibiDuals  anD  nations. 

iSJe  map  inDeeD  reasonably  bope  tbat  as  tbe  outcome 
of  tbis  tear,  tbere  sball  come  about  a  neto  alignment 
of  tbe  nations  upon  natural  ratber  tban  artificial 
bounDaries;  an  enD  to  all  Deceptibe  anD  secretibe  Diplo- 
macies; anD  tbe  complete  anD  final  obertbrou)  of  tbe 
militarg  autocracies  tobose  priDe  anD  ambition  anD 
brutal  DisregarD  of  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe  people  babe  torougbt 
sucb  intolerable  tooe,  but,  more  tban  all,  sball  toe  not 
bope  anD  toorfe  for  a  nett)  anD  practical  iDealism,  tbe 
rebirtb  of  tbe  spirit  of  3fesuS  Cbrist,  a  reaffirmation 
of  tbe  trutb  tbat  real  religion  is  summeD  up  in  lobe 
to  <8>on  anD  man?  tfttfl 

Samuel  S.  eliot 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Brady,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to 
4  (excepting  on  Saturday  afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place 
for  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information 
.Bureau  for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and 
carrying  stock  or  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues 
of  publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  fur- 
nished from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Repre- 
senting, oi  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and 
striving  to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  de- 
nominational in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of 
humanity,  and  religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes 
in  clean  thinking,  and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest 
interest  is  in  life,  and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  con- 
tributions from  those  of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  making  our  little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active 
in  uplift  and  helpfulness.  Contributions  should  reach  68  Fremont  Street  by  the 
25th  of  the  month.    Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without 
charge  to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is 
assured.  The  Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications 
most  helpful  to  ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious 
works  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by 
mail  upon  paying  postage  one  way.  For  catalogue,  or  particulars,  address,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Brady,  Librarian. 
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dom;  that  a  united  Scandinavia  should 
arise  including  also  the  still  unreconciled 
Schleswig-Holstein;  and  that  Turkey 
should  be  driven  across  the  Bosphorus. 
Suppose,  we  say,  that  as  a  result  of  these 
readjustments  there  should  for  the  first 
time  in  European  history  be  prospect  of 
enduring  peace,  because  racial  antagon- 
isms to  alien  rule  were  at  last  eliminated 
from  the  problem,  and  each  racial  stock 
had  at  last  a  government  it  could  feel 
was  its  own,  because  adapted  to  its  own 
genius  and  preferences.  And  suppose,  as 
a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  nations 
should  by  common  agreement  disband 
the  larger  part  of  the  armies  hitherto 
needed  to  maintain  a  most  unstable 
peace,  and  soldiers  should  forsake  the 
deeds  of  war  for  the  works  of  peace  and 
so  fulfill  the  prophet's  word.  Would  not 
that  make  the  war  in  the  net  result  the 
greatest  national  blessing  European  na- 
tions had  ever  known  ?  Not  only  because 
in  long  centuries  to  come  the  bloodshed 
and  ruin  would  be  so  much  reduced,  but 
even  for  the  immediate  present.  Twelve 
million  soldiers  turned  to  productive  la- 
bor could  in  an  incredibly  short  time  pay 
off  the  war  debts,  tremendous  as  they 
will  be;  and  thereafter  national  wealth 
and  higher  civilization  could  progress  as 
never  before. 

Are  these  things  impossible  ?  Improb- 
able enough,  it  may  be — at  least  for  the 
whole  program.  But  who  of  us  would 
not  settle  the  peace  when  it  comes,  on — 
such  a  basis,  if  he  could  ?  And  there  are 
a  score  or  so  of  men  living — yes,  a  half- 
dozen  men,  who  could. 

Meanwhile  the  onlooking  world  will 
persistently  join  with  the  sufferers  by  the 
strife  in  hoping  and  praying  for  "a 
happy  issue  out  of  all  their  infirmities." 
And  as  Jews  and  Christians  of  old  who 
saw  no  light  for  the  present  took  comfort 
from  radiant  visions  of  an  imagined  fu- 
ture, so  their  successors  now,  though  they 


can  do  little  else,  will  dream  and  long 
for  the  millennium  of  peace. 

E.  M.  W. 

One  great  need  of  to-day  is  a  devotion 
to  religion  as  absolute  as  that  which 
many  young  people  are  giving  to  the 
fine  arts.  Thousands  of  students  in 
Europe  and  America  are  making  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  different  fine  arts.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  art  or  music  students  to  live 
on  two  meals  a  day,  to  be  forgetful  of 
their  personal  attire,  to  spend  their  last 
dollar  to  purchase  a  standing-room  ticket 
for  a  concert  or  opera,  or  to  do  without 
food  in  order  to  buy  colors. 

Students  are  really  finding  the  divine, 
although  they  call  the  divine  the  striv- 
ing to  express  the  beautiful  in  color, 
form  or  sound.  This  accounts  for  their 
joy  in  the  face  of  great  discouragements 
and  hardships.  Now  and  then  they  may 
have  a  vision  of  the  ideal  which  gives 
to  their  strivings  supreme  worth.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  endow  music  or  art 
schools  or  give  pupils  free  tuition  to 
obtain  students.  The  noted  teachers  are 
overwhelmed  by  applicants.  Not  until  re- 
ligion is  unconsciously  associated  with 
the  beautiful,  will  it  call  forth  the  deep- 
est emotions  of  the  soul. 


Unitarianism  is  a  religion  for  all  the 
people.  It  has  been  a  haven  of  refuge 
to  many  educated  people  on  account  of 
being  unable  to  assent  to  a  fixed  creed 
which  has  been  one  of  the  conditions  of 
membership.  Many  persons  raised  in 
orthodox  churches  have  been  compelled 
by  the  voice  of  conscience  to  withdraw 
from  their  fellowship  because  they  no 
longer  believed  in  the  mythological 
pseudo-science  and  the  superstitions 
taught  by  the  orthodox  churches. 

Our  church  does  not  exist  especially 
for  educated  people.     It  has  a  message 
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for  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  educated, 
the  poor  as  much  as  the  rich,  and  the 
children  the  same  as  adults. 

Unitarianism  ought  to  stand  for  a  fel- 
lowship broad  enough  to  include  persons 
of  all  the  great  religions.  It  does  not 
ask  the  Confucianist,  Buddhist  or  Shin- 
toist  to  surrender  any  element  of  worth 
in  his  religion,  but  urges  him  to  have 
reverence  for  the  highest.  Its  purpose  is 
not  to  convert  people  from  the  different 
religions,  but  to  give  them  a  vital  vision 
of  God  that  will  tend  to  establish  a  real 
democracy  in  every  country  in  the  world 
and  develop  a  sense  of  brotherhood  that 
will  overcome  the  race  hatreds  of  the 
past.  One  of  the  prophets  of  American 
democracy  expressed  its  aim :  "My 
country  is  the  world,  my  religion  is  to 
do  stood."  C.  E. 


The  other  day  I  Avas  talking  with  an 
old  man  of  fine  character,  who  had  lived 
a  very  religious  life,  and  had  taught  his 
children  religion  according  to  an  ancient 
fashion. 

Said  he  tenderly,  "I  had  a  little  girl, 
who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  died  a  triumphant 
death." 

And  as  I  heard  this,  I  said  to  myself, 
"Converted  from  what?  Converted,  I 
am  afraid,  out  of  the  natural  religion  of 
childhood  into  a  painful  consciousness 
of  sin  which  did  not  exist,  and  of  a 
scheme  of  salvation  which  was  in  her 
ease  quite  unnecessary.  No  wonder  she 
left  this  world  triumphant  and  rejoic- 
ing at  the  age  of  fifteen." 

And  then  I  thought  how  much  better 
opportunity  parents  have  now  to  get 
right  ideas  of  the  spiritual  development 
of  children  than  they  had  when  this 
good  man  was  rejoicing  over  the  con- 
version of  his  little  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter!    Think  of  having  to  subject  a  ten- 


der little  soul  of  that  age  to  all  the 
processes  that  belong  to  the  theology  of 
redemption, — the  knowledge  of  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  consequent  condemnation 
of  the  entire  human  race  to  destruction 
— the  death  of  Christ  as  atonement  for 
all  men — the  necessity  of  individual  ac- 
ceptance of  this  atonement  in  order  to 
be  freed  from  the  eternal  penalties  of 
sin !  Think  of  a  four-year-old  girl  un- 
der conviction  of  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  her  own  nature,  and  waiting  in 
fear  and  trembling  until  she  should  have 
assurance  that  her  sacrifice  of  repent- 
ance had  been  accepted,  and  her  soul 
Avashed  clean  by  redeeming  blood! 

Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  parents  of 
this  clay,  who  can  stand  with  their  chil- 
dren and  look  out  upon  a  world  that  is 
fresh  and  fair,  not  seared  and  black- 
ened by  the  wrath  of  God,  but  radiant 
with  his  loving  presence.  They  can  tell 
the  children  of  a  world  made  by  divine 
love,  in  which  the  purposes  of  divine  love 
are  being  fulfilled.  If  they  speak  of 
sin — as  sometimes  they  must — it  will  not 
be  of  the  fabled  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve 
that  corrupted  the  whole  world,  but  of 
real  sins  that  corrupt  our  human  hearts. 
"When  they  speak  of  the  spirit  of  God 
manifest  among  men,  they  will  have 
much  to  say  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as 
one  who  manifested  this  spirit  most 
fully.  But  they  will  also  tell  of  many 
other  holy  souls,  who,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  life  and  light  and  way  of  'salva- 
tion for  other  men. 

For  these  fortunate  parents  all  life 
and  all  literature  are  helpers  in  teach- 
ing the  religion  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand and  ought  to  know.  They  stand 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  way  in  is  not  hard  to  find. 


The  philosopher  Bergson  has  told  us 
what  a  clumsy  and  inefficient  instru- 
ment reason  is  when  we  try  to  measure 
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with  it  the  meaning  and  value  of  life. 
It  does  very  well  for  things  that  can 
be  made  to  stand  apart,  which  we  can 
calculate  and  classify,  like  the  distance 
from  here  to  the  sun,  or  the  depth  of  a 
city  lot,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinds 
of  eucalyptus.  It  will  tell  us  much  that 
is  useful  about  our  bodies,  because  they 
are  a  kind  of  machine,  and  reason  feels 
quite  at  home  with  mechanisms.  But 
when  it  comes  to  consider  the  life  that 
runs  the  machine  in  us  and  every  other 
living  creature,  and  tries  to  discover 
what  is  the  one  great  life  behind  all 
these  individual  lives,  then  reason  is 
quite  at  loss.  And  sometimes  it  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  deny  what  it  cannot  un- 
derstand. It  declares  that  what  it  does 
not  know  cannot  be  known,  and  prob- 
ably does  not  exist. 

But,  says  Bergson,  we  need  not  give 
up  hope  of  getting  an  insight  into  life 
because  reason  cannot  give  it  to  us.  We 
have  another  faculty  that  is  able  to  ac- 
complish much  more.  The  lower  animals 
have  it  sufficiently  for  their  needs,  and 
in  their  case  we  call  it  instinct.  In  man 
it  is  intuition.  Animals  do  not  reason 
about  life;  they  know  it  on  the  inside. 
And  we,  in  those  rare  experiences  that 
we  call  intuitive — we  know  life  on  the 
inside,  also. 

These  intuitive  experiences  come  fre- 
quently only  to  the  great  soals  in  each 
generation — poets,  prophets,  leaders  of 
men.  But  Bergson  believes  that  by  the 
cultivation  of  our  spiritual  powers  this 
insight  into  life  might  be  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  one  of  us.  We 
should  not  by  means  of  it  be  able  to 
understand  all  mysteries,  Ave  should  not 
become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil 
through  and  through;  but  we  should 
cease  to  move  through  life  so  blindly  as 
we  do  now.  We  should  gain  mastery 
of  ourselves  and  harmony  with  our  sur- 
roundings.    When  God  should  speak  a 


word  in  our  ear,  we  should  understand 
Then,  instead  of  having  here  and  there 
a  Master  of  men,  who  should  speak  and 
act  with  authority  because  he  has  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  life's  meaning  and 
the  direction  of  its  deepest  movement, 
we  should  have  many,  and  in  time,  the 
vast  majority  of  men  and  women  mov- 
ing along  the  highways  of  truth  and 
righteousness  with  secure  steps,  where 
now  they  so  grope  and  stumble. 

B.  A.  <;. 


The  labor-day  observance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco brought  some  satisfaction  from  the 
sane  address  of  a  prominent  trade  union- 
ist who  was  visiting  California  in  con- 
nection with  the  sessions  of  a  National 
Commission.  He  argued  for  voluntary 
arbitration,  taking  the  ground  that  it 
was  possible  and  that  most  differences 
could  be  settled  if  the  attempt  to  agree 
were  made  in  time.  He  believed  that 
the  Unions  had  it  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  still  gain  their  ends. 
He  deplored  strife  and  upheld  peace  con- 
ferences, and  arbitration  when  matters 
at  issue  could  not  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

There  seems  a  parallel  to  be  drawn 
between  war  in  its  psychological  relation 
to  preparation  for  war  and  talk  about 
war,  and  the  effect  of  that  view  of  la- 
bor troubles  that  so  freely  and  confident- 
ly predicts  revolution  as  a  measure  of 
settlement.  The  surest  way  to  provoke 
war,  in  labor,  as  between  nations  is  to 
think  war  and  talk  war,  and  conversely 
every  earnest  and  serious  man  who  pro- 
claims his  belief  that  reason  and  justice 
may  prevail  and  that  peaceful  progress 
is  not  only  possible,  but  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  rendering  the  highest  service 
to  his  cause  and  to  humanity,  helps 
peaceful  solution  of  besetting  questions. 

The  great  clanger  with  those  who  feel 
strongly  is  passion,  and  passion  smashes, 
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but  rarely  settles.  The  first  step  toward 
coming'  together  is  a  better  understand- 
ing and  that  is  gained  through  the  pro- 
motion of  sympathy.  Each  side  should 
make  an  honest  effort  to  know  the  facts 
that  influence  or  control  the  opponent's 
position.  Each  should  try  to  understand 
how  the  other  feels,  and  the  reasons  that 
underlie  the  feeling. 

One  great  difficulty  is  the  mutual  dis- 
trust and  the  readiness  to  assume  that 
there  is  either  ill  will  or  indifference  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are,  or  seem  to 
be,  contesting. 

Employers  ought  not  to  assume  that 
employees  are  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  those  they  serve,  or  that  they  are  un- 
reasonable in  using  all  honorable  means 
to  better  their  condition.  The  right  to 
organize  and  to  use  all  legitimate  power 
in  securing  reasonable  pay  and  fair  treat- 
ment should  be,  and  commonly  is,  con- 
ceded. 

Employes  should  not  be  too  ready  to 
assume  that  employers  have  it  in  their 
power  to  grant  whatever  is  asked  for,  or 
that  they  will  as  readily  respond  to  de- 
mands as  to  representations. 

Every  living  soul  rests  under  some  cer- 
tain condition,  and  under  them  can  do 
certain  things,  and  cannot  do  certain 
other  things.  Change  is  never  easy  and 
most  progress  is  necessarily  slow. 

Those  who  are  suffering  are  naturally 
impatient,  but  they  should  hesitate,  and 
think  well,  before  they  follow  those  who 
would  advise  them  to  give  up  a  course 
of  action  that  has  steadily,  if  slowly,  lift- 
ed them  from  conditions  infinitely  more 
unjust  and  burdensome  than  those  now 
besetting  them,  and  to  seek  deliverance 
through  methods  that  rely  upon  ruin  to 
compel  what  in  their  judgment  is  jus- 
tice. 

Sabotage  and  revolt  are  rooted  in  hate, 
and  while  they  have  power,  it  is  of  a 
highly  dangerous  character,  and  its  lim- 
itations are  soon  reached. 


Let  us  have  peace.  If  force  must  be 
resorted  to  let  it  be  without  violence,  and 
subject  to  the  great  moral  affirmations  on 
which  civilization  rests.  In  a  published 
account  of  the  aims  of  a  threatening  rev- 
olutionary organization,  these  words  are 
used :  "To  use  any  and  all  tactics  that 
will  get  results  sought  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy.  The  tac- 
tics used  are  determined  solely  by  the 
power  of  the  organization  to  make  good 
in  their  use.  The  question  of  'right'  and 
'wrong'  does  not  concern  us." 

This  at  least  has  the  merit  of  being 
frank.  No  doubt  is  left  where  the  or- 
ganization stands,  but  it  draws  a  line 
that  is  fatal  to  any  lasting  success.  The 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  can- 
not be  ignored  and  he  who  sets  them 
aside  and  builds  on  brute  strength,  right 
or  wrong,  builds  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 
It  is  dangerous  "to  fire  the  flames  of  dis- 
content" if  the  end  be  war  animated  by 
hate,  and  the  means  be  revolution  and 
ruin. 

Europe  plunged  in  the  most  devastat- 
ing war  of  history  ought  to  be  an  object 
lesson  to  those  who  fancy  that  justice 
and  human  welfare  can  be  won  by  in- 
flamed passion  and  brute  force. 

The  readiness  to  fight,  the  willingness 
to  triumph  through  the  downfall  of  our 
fellows  is  to  be  guarded  against,  and  it 
becomes  those  who  believe  in  justice  as 
an  end  and  the  slower  though  surer  meth- 
ods of  peace,  or  of  force  within  the  right, 
to  withstand  all  efforts  to  embroil  our 
land  in  any  war  of  class. 


This  number  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
completes  its  twenl y-second  volume.  For 
twenty-two  years  ;t  has  made  its  month- 
ly appeal  to  its  comparatively  small  con- 
stituency. Its  having  lived  so  long  is 
a  sort  of  approval.  The  difficulties  it 
has  managed  to  surmount,  and  which 
still   beset   it,   considerably   qualify  the 
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approval  and  justify  honest  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  is  worth  while.  The  ab- 
solute certainty  of  bills  to  be  paid  and 
the  constant  uncertainty  of  subscription 
receipts  create  a  well-defined  area  of  dis- 
comfort. The  inadequacy  of  regular  re- 
ceipts must  be  supplemented  by  dona- 
tions, and  dependence  is  always  humili- 
ating. Two  questions  are  therefore  pre- 
sented. Is  life,  as  represented  by  the 
most  of  these  years  worth  living?  And 
is  a  better  way  possible? 

The  only  consideration  that  can  jus- 
tify an  existence  so  beset  by  debt  and 
doubt  is  the  possible  good  accomplished, 
and  that  is  difficult  to  determine.  Gen- 
erous testimony  to  appreciation  and  to 
help  rendered  is  not  wanting.  When 
the  matter  is  presented  to  the  annual 
conference  the  answer  is  always,  "Go 
on,"  but  approval  and  ordinary  efforts 
seem  unable  to  lift  the  level  of  support 
above  the  line  of  danger  and  discom- 
fort, and  the  doubt  as  to  the  service  real- 
ly rendered  has  grown  so  real  and  so 
strong  that  the  first  question  must  ap- 
parently be  answered  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  possible  better  way.  There 
is  but  one  honest,  straightforward  course. 
The  paper  is  no  longer  an  unknown 
quantity.  It  has  at  least  established 
some  sort  of  a  character.  Its  readers 
know  what  it  is  and  their  judgment  as 
to  whether  it  is  worth  supporting  should 
be  final.  If  they  really  want  it  or  feel 
that  others  would  like  it  or  be  helped 
by  it.  they  can  give  it  life.  If  they  do 
not  their  turned  down  thumbs  will  be 
accepted. 

We  have  perhaps  erred  in  expecting 
too  much  help  from  the  ministers.  Most 
of  them  have  a  kindly  feeling  and  at  a 
conference  really  believe  they  can  go 
back  and  in  some  way  substantially  in- 
crease the  subscription  list.  But  they 
have  other  things  of  greater  importance 
to  attend  to  and  somehow  fail  to  real- 


ize their  expectation.  For  instance  the 
question  of  continuance  was  earnestly 
considered  by  the  Portland  conference, 
and  without  dissenting  voice  those  pres- 
ent determined  to  take  steps  for  largely 
increased  support. 

The  returns  of  new  subscriptions  since 
the  date  of  the  conference  show  that  a 
few  of  the  ministers  present  went  back 
with  a  determined  spirit. 

Spokane  leads  the  list  of  increases 
with  eleven  new  subscribers  and  the 
brave  little  community  of  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, is  a  close  second  with  nine.  Ala- 
meda and  Berkeley  each  send  eight.  Ta- 
coma  and  Palo  Alto  each  send  three, 
and  there  the  work  of  rehabilitation  ends. 
This  is  encouraging  as  showing  that  if 
the  active  effort  displayed  in  two  of  our 
smaller  churches  at  the  North  were  made 
by  all  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  equal- 
ly interested,  the  clouds  that  beset  us 
would  be  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean 
buried.  Such  a  showing  brings  much  en- 
couragement. If  the  Spokane  fever 
proves  contagious  the  denominational 
flag  that  has  fluttered  since  1892  will  not 
be  hauled  down  in  humiliation.  If  there 
is  no  legitimate  demand  for  such  a  pub- 
lication it  should  stop.  If  there  is  a  de- 
mand and  all  that  is  needed  is  register- 
ing it,  surrender  is  uncalled  for  until 
united  effort  is  made. 

Before  giving  up  it  seems  fair  to  di- 
rectly test  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  our 
present  subscribers.  We,  therefore,  bor- 
rowing a  form  of  appeal  lately  made  by 
Unity  of  Chicago,  send  to  those  on  our 
mailing  list  an  appeal  headed,  "One  new 
subscriber  apiece.''  Let  it  be  considered 
that  there  is  no  disposition  to  beg  for 
life  and  that  no  personal  consideration  is 
involved.  It  is  simply  direct  effort  to 
get  at  a  real  expression  of  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  our  subscribers.  The  ver- 
dict will  be  accepted  with  satisfaction 
or  composure,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crooker  re- 
turned from  England  on  the  steamer 
sailing:  September  16th,  and  early  in  Oc- 
tober will  resume  their  work  in  Roslin- 
dale,  Mass. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease  resumed  services 
in  the  Woodland  Unitarian  Church  on 
September  6th. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, gave  three  addresses  during 
September  to  the  adult  class  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Sunday-school  on  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Sixth  Commandment."  The  class 
is  in  charge  of  Universit.y  professors. 
Happy  the  church  that  can  command 
such  service. 

Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith  of  Berke- 
ley spent  a  large  part  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  a  vacation  in  hard  work  and 
study  in  New  York  City,  where  he  inves- 
tigated methods  of  relief  and  the  activi- 
ties of  charity  workers.  During  the  rest 
now  forced  upon  him  his  pulpit  is  be- 
ing satisfactorily  filled  by  Rev.  Paul 
Jordan  Smith. 

The  Tacoma  Church,  under  the  minis- 
tration of  Rev.  Marshall  Dawson,  is  fit- 
ting itself  for  a  steady  life  of  growth 
and  service.  It  has  lately  ordered  a 
supply  of  the  new  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book,  which  is  probably  the  best  book 
of  its  kind  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Rev.  "William  Jones  of  Pasadena  will 
serve  the  church  at  Pomona  during  the 
year  to  come.  He  is  a  strong  man  and 
begins  with  the  advantage  of  being 
known  and  admired.  Services  were  re- 
sumed on  September  20th. 

On  the  evening  of  September  10th,  a 
pleasant  church  social  reunion  was  held 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  Unitarian  Church. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  begin  a  year's  cam- 
paign with  a  get-together  meeting  when 
vacation  days  are  over. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  under  appoint- 
ment from  Governor  Lister  of  "Washing- 
ton, attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
peace  conference  at  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan. He  returned  to  his  home  in  Seat- 
tle early  in  September,  and  an  informal 
reception  was  given  him  and  his  wife 
by  the  trustees  of  the  church  on  the 
evening  of  September  11th. 


Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent,  before  his 
departure  for  the  East,  spoke  on  Sep- 
tember 6th  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
in  Eugene,  where  he  has  many  friends. 
He  was  instrumental,  two  years  ago,  in 
rescuing  the  congregation  from  a  down 
town  hall,  and  settling  them  in  a  church 
home. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  after 
spending  two  weeks  of  their  vacation 
through  Southern  California  and  an 
equal  time  in  quiet  rest  at  East  New- 
port, returned  to  their  Los  Angeles  home 
the  second  week  in  September.  On  Sep- 
tember 13th  he  spoke  on  "The  Battle 
Field;  Loss  and  Gain." 

.The  Oakland  church  on  September 
15th  held  its  seventh  annual  banquet. 
There  was  a  pleasant  musical  and  liter- 
ary program  with  a  number  of  very 
pleasant  addresses  by  various  members 
and  friends  of  the  church. 

Rev,  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland, 
in  September  spoke  on  "Fifty  Years  of 
Europe,"  "The  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  Great  "War,"  "An  International 
Peace  League,"  and  "A  New  Era." 

On  September  10th  the  young  people 
of  Palo  Alto  held  a  pleasant  dance  in 
the  Unitarian  House,  a  recently  com- 
pleted shingled  adjunct  to  the  church. 
It  is  a  very  attractive  hall,  about  forty 
by  sixty,  with  an  entrance  on  the  west 
to  the  street,  and  also  opening  on  to  the 
charming  church  garden,  east  of  the 
church  with  its  graveled  walks,  beds  of 
roses  and  graceful  pergola. 

Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith,  formerly 
minister  of  the  Hiram  W.  Thomas  Me- 
morial Church  (Congregational)  of  Chi- 
cago, having  satisfied  the  Pacific  States 
Committee,  has  been  admitted  to  fellow- 
ship and  is  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  churches  and  ministers. 

Rev.  Edward  R,  Coldwell,  formerly 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ontario  and 
at  Victoria,  B.  C,  has  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  fellowship  in  the  Unitarian 
ministry.      .  Signed : 

Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  F.  Goodridge, 
Earl  M.  "Wilbur, 

Committee. 
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A  wedding  in  which  much  interest  was 
felt  by  many  friends  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco church,  took  place  on  September 
21st.  Miss  Kate  Louise  Grunsky  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  B.  Grant  Taylor. 
Miss  Grunsky  is  the  daughter  of  C. 
Ewald  Grunsky,  a  civil  engineer  of  dis- 
tinction, a  former  Panama  Canal  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  Taylor  is  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Both  are 
prominent  in  the  Sunday-school  and  held 
in  high  esteem. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hod  gin  of  Los  An- 
geles on  September  20th  spoke  on  "The 
Moral  Appeal  and  the  Religious  Ap- 
peal." He  said  in  part:  "When  Jesus 
gave  the  two  commands,  'Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
all  thy  soui  and  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  and  declared  that 
the  second  parit  was  like  unto  the  first, 
he  certainly  meant  to  state  conclusively 
that  morality  and  religion  must  go  hand 
in  hand  or  each  will  lose  its  virtue.  Most 
of  our  troubles  have  arisen  from  our 
attempts  to  separate  our  morals  from  our 
religion  instead  of  taking  them  in  com- 
bination. Our  physical  atmosphere  is 
life-giving  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  not 
chemically  combined,  but  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  while  either  would  be 
deadly  alone.  It  is  much  the  same  way 
with  morality  and  religion.  While  there 
is  doubtless  a  distinction  between  the 
two,  it  is  only  as  each  is  vitalized  by  the 
other  that  it  is  life  giving.  The  great 
prophets  were  those  who  succeeded  in 
combining  religion  and  morality  in  such 
a  way  that  the  resultant  was  self-re- 
demptive and  life  awakening." 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  held  a 
meeting  on  September  19th,  when  Mr. 
Chester  11.  Rowel!  spoke  on  "The  War 
in  Europe  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Uni- 
ted States."  No  one  in  California  is 
better  fitted  to  speak  intelligently  on  so 
large  a  topic. 

"Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith  announces  a 
series  of  Lectures  on  "The  Spirit  of  Re- 
volt in  Modern  Drama,"  to  be  given  in 
Berkeley  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  as  follows: 


September  30 — Bernard  Shaw:  "The 
Protest  of  the  Puritan." 

October  21 — Gerhart  Hauptmann : 
"The  Herald  of  a  New  Idealism." 

November  18 — Maurice  Maeterlinck : 
"The  Words  of  the  Mystic." 

December  9 — "The  Newer  Ethics  in 
the  Modern  Drama." 

While  Unitarians  are  at  least  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  a  personal  devil,  they 
believe  in  a  number  of  special  devils  in 
a  very  practical  way.  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles  plans  to  meet 
them  one  by  one  in  a  series  of  sermons 
which  began  on  September  27th.  Here 
is  the  order  as  far  as  outlined :  Doubt, 
Despair,  Hate,  Cowardice,  Poverty.  Ser- 
vility, Passion,  Violence,  Ingratitude, 
Suppression,  Envy,  Fear,  Sloth,  Selfish- 
ness, Tradition. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  has 
wisely  determined  to  devote  three  meet- 
ings to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  coming  State  election.  On  Sep- 
tember 30th,  Dr.  W.  G.  Eggleston  spoke 
on  Home  Rule  in  Taxation,  strongly  fa- 
voring No.  7.  On  October  14th  the  Pro- 
hibition amendment  will  be  discussed  by 
Rev.  D.  M.  Gandier,  who  favors  it,  and 
Mr.  D.  D.  Bowman,  who  opposes  it.  On 
October  28th,  Professor  D.  H.  Reed  will 
give  his  views  on  various  other  amend- 
ments. 

Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  addressed  the 
Starr  King  Club  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 17th  on  "Teutonic  Ideals."  tak- 
ing the  position  that  no  greater  accom- 
plishment toward  peace  could  be  had 
than  by  an  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental racial  and  national  virtues  of  the 
peoples  at  war.  With  this  idea  and  as 
an  Englishman  by  birth  and  education, 
he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic idealism,  which  he  said  was  ground- 
ed in  a  passion  for  truth,  expressing  it- 
self in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Grimm,  Goethe  and  Kant:  finding  an- 
other form  in  the  state  idealism  and  the 
work  of  Bismarck-,  and  not  altogether 
lost  in  the  commercial  and  military 
power  of  modern  Germany,  although  he 
admitted  that  the  autocratic  form  of  the 
presenl  Gterman  Government  was  better 
suited  to  resist  than  to  assimilate. 
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The  University  Unitarian  Church  at 
Seattle  resumed  services  on  September 
20th  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Rev.  John  C. 
Perkins,  D.  D.,  formerly  minister  of 
the  First  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
hoped  may  be  encouraged  to  become  the 
settled  minister  of  our  church  at  this 
important  location.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Bates  College,  studied  at  the  German  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Marburg,  took  his 
degree  in  theology  at  Harvard,  and  was 
given  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by 
Bowdoin  College.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  national  Uni- 
tarian conference,  president  of  the  Maine 
Ministers'  Association,  an  undenomina- 
tional organization,  and  has  been  active 
in  many  social  and  philanthropic  organ- 
izations. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  is  now  at 
Riverside  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  while  Mr. 
Porter  is  away  on  vacation.  Mr.  Glad- 
den is  to  give  the  sermon  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Plymouth  Church,  Oakland,  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  the 
18th ;  also  the  sermon  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Northern  California  Confer- 
ence on  Tuesday  evening,  October  the 
20th. 

Benjamin  Fay  Mills  holds  his  drawing 
power.  On  September  7th  he  spoke 
twice  in  his  former  pulpit  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  to  audiences  that  crowded 
the  auditorium.  In  the  afternoon  his 
subject  was  on  Wagner's  sentence,  "I 
work  for  those  who  are  awaking,"  and  in 
the  evening  he  lectured  on  "Omar,  the 
Tentmaker."  The  subjects  of  succeed- 
ing lectures  Avere  "The  Riddle  of  the 
Rubaiyat,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Living," 
"Serenity"  and  "Concentration." 

The  "Christian  Life"  of  London  says : 
Young  men  are  singing  along  the 
streets  on  the  way  to  the  enlisting  rooms ! 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  son  of  a  member 
of  our  Unitarian  congregation  in  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  came  to  this  coun- 
try for  a  holiday  of  several  months,  part 
of  which  was  to  be  spent  with  friends 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  morning  aft- 
er his  arrival  he  presented  himself  to 


the  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Old  Coun- 
try. He  is  now  at  Slough  undergoing 
training  in  King  Edward's  II  Horse 
preparatory  to  going  to  the  front. 

The  English  people  are  making  every 
effort  to  mitigate  the  misery  that  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  war.  The  Prince  of 
Wales'  National  Relief  Fund  has  now 
reached  considerably  over  two  million 
pounds.  England  is  bravely  struggling 
not  only  to  care  for  its  own,  but  to  help 
the  Belgian  sufferers. 

Opening  the  September  London  Ses- 
sions, Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  K.  C,  said 
that  some  people  had  feared  an  increase 
in  crime  when  the  war  broke  out  owing 
to  the  consequent  restriction  of  employ- 
ment and  distress.  "I  am  happy  to 
say,"  remarked  the  judge,  "that  up  to 
the  present  such  fears  have  been  falsi- 
fied, and  instead  of  an  increase  there 
has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  crime." 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  the  British  Isles  has 
been  given  by  the  United  Kingdom  Tem- 
perance Union  as  28.17  gallons,  or  about 
30  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  figures  of  1913  show 
an  increase  of  25,000,000  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  noting  the  fact  that 
Englishmen  are  spending  on  drink  a 
sum  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
national  revenue,  says,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement : 

Macaulay  reckons  that  in  1688  the 
English  people  consumed  ninety  gallons 
of  alcohol  per  head.  They  now  only 
drink  a  little  over  twenty-eight.  In 
1750  there  was  one  public  house  to  every 
six  homes  and  to  every  forty- 
seven  people.  Now  there  is  but 
one  public  house  to  every  seventy  homes 
and  330  people.  Drunkenness,  too,  be- 
sides having  virtually  died  out  as  a  so- 
cial accomplishment,  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished among  all  classes. 

A  strict  licensing  bill  for  Scotland 
was  passed  in  1913,  granting  to  that 
section  of  the  British  Isles  complete  lo- 
cal option  for  1920. — From  "Europe's 
Reaction  Against  Alcoholism,"  in  the 
American  Review  of  Review  for  Aug- 
ust. 
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What's  in  a  Name  ? 

By    Richard    F.    Tischer    of    Unity    Church, 
Salem,  Ore. 

The  genial  and  efficient  secretary  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  has  perhaps  ren- 
dered no  more  valuable  service  to  the 
life  and  interest  of  our  denomination 
than  by  suggesting  a  change  in  our  name. 

Whatever  his  ulterior  motive,  the  move 
has  fulfilled  a  hope  and  purpose. 

Whether  our  cause  has  become  seri- 
ously endangered  by  lethargy,  indiffer- 
ence or  self-sufficiency,  I  must  leave  oth- 
ers to  answer.  No  microbes  of  stagna- 
tion are  threatening  the  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm of  my  tree  of  life,  which  is  my 
faith. 

While  we  pride  ourselves  of  our  noble 
traditions  and  bear  witness  of  high  es- 
teem for  our  pioneers  and  early  defend- 
ers and  champions  of  our  faith,  let  us 
also  remember  that  these  pioneer-hopes 
are  still  far  from  being  fulfilled,  but  re- 
main a  great  challenge  and  task  before 
us.  Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  these 
great  and  fundamental  hopes  of  our  lib- 
eral faith  never  will  be  realized  simply 
by  magnifying  the  past. 

The  real  witness,  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  bring,  is  to  fulfill  and  to  actual- 
ize both  faith  and  hope. 

The  Unitarian  name  is  not  only  en- 
riched by  the  price  of  sacrifice  paid  by 
our  forefathers,  but  we  esteem  and  love 
it  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  deep 
significance,  because  of  the  ideals  which 
it  embodies. 

,.  It  is,  with  our  younger  men  of  toda}', 
less  a  question  of  speculative  metaphys- 
ics concerning  the  nature,  character  and 
function  of  anthropomorphic  deities, 
however  derived. 

The  old  platitudes  and  symbolic  forms 
of  priestly  paganism  are  passing  out  of 
the  realm  of  human  devotion  as  religion 
and  ethics  are  becoming  more  identical 
and  more  truly  Christian. 

Speculative  theology,  at  best,  is  only 
a  sandy  and  shifting  makeshift  for  spir- 
itual truth. 

Reality  is  (he  only  basis  for  truth  and 
by  no  oilier  way  or  means  will  deliver- 
ance ever  come. 


UNITARIAN 

The  keynote  to  my  Unitarianism  is 
Identity,  not  mere  Relation! 

The  inspiration  of  my  Unitarianism 
was  found  in  that  great,  positive  af- 
firmation, by  Channing,  declaring  the  di- 
vineness  of  man ! 

The  great  affirmation  became  to  me 
both  key  and  inspiration.  It  was  the 
light  that  led  me  out  of  the  bondage 
and  shadow  of  idolatrous  theology. 

It  changed  me  from  an  anthropomor- 
phist  into  a  humanist.  It  helped  me  to 
find  the  son  (sonship  of  man),  and 
thereby  helped  me  to  find  the  Father. 

Thus  Channing  led  me  out  into  the 
great  expanse  of  divine  possibility — not 
by  theological  negation,  but  by  a  most 
glorious  affirmation. 

Thus  Channing  helped  me  to  find  the 
key  to  divine  reality. 

As  a  Unitarian  I  may  and  should  be 
in  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  with 
every  constructive  hope  of  life  that  prom- 
ises to  lift  humanity,  to  elevate  society. 

As  a  Unitarian  I  may  be  a  Pragmatist, 
a  Monist,  a  Humanist.  I  may  be  an  In- 
dividualist, a  Socialist  or  a  Mutualist. 
Whatever  these  minor  distinctions,  I 
must  he  a  Humanitarian,  I  must  be  a 
Transcenclentalist,  to  be  true  to  the  vision 
of  my  faith. 

To  overcome  all  obstacles  of  false  au- 
thority, to  rise  above  all  false  barriers  of 
class-interest,  to  live  above  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  to  keep  in  active  sympathy  with 
all  constructive  influences  and  move- 
ments (even  though  unpopular),  which 
make  for  the  fuller  life;  to  be  patient 
until  the  best  shall  find  time  and  op- 
portunity to  prove  its  fitness  to  survive, 
to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  worldly 
selfishness,  and  to  keep  one's  eye  singly 
upon  the  goal  of  our  high  calling,  are 
a  few  of  the  demands  of  our  liberal 
faith. 

What  other  real  names  have  been  sug- 
gested  which  are  not  included  in  our 
present  name? 

We  are  congregational  in  church  gov- 
ernment. We  are  progressively  humani- 
tarian. We  are  rational  and  scientific  in 
our  method  of  verifying  truth  and  in 
measuring  spiritual  experience. 

Cin  we  by  any  other  name  enlarge 
upon  our  concept  of  eternal  and  divine 
unity?  Of  creative  and  infinite  prin- 
ciple?     Of    the    oneness    of    universal 
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spirit?  Do  we  not  recognize  the  di- 
versity of  unity,  also  the  unity  in  di- 
versity? Can  we  by  any  change  of 
name  surpass  this  transcending  ideal  or 
vision  ? 

No !  Instead  of  attempting  to  change 
this  noble  and  significant  name  let  us 
live  up  to  its  highest  significance.  Let 
us  more  fully  and  truly  reflect  its  pur- 
est light.  Let  us  more  freely  declare  its 
larger  message.  Let  us  find  its  rich 
prophet-spirit.  Let  us  imbue  our  pews 
and  pulpits  with  that  holy  passion  for 
larger  and  fuller  world  service,  which 
is  the  reasonable  mission  of  a  world- 
faith  and  world-gospel.  Let  us  arise  to 
our  great  opportunity  to  bring  the  light 
of  truth  into  the  darkness  of  organized 
error.  Let  us  declare  the  gospel  of  so- 
cial justice  as  a  true  basis  for  society. 
Let  us  bring  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace 
as  the  true  gospel  of  life,  and,  in  our 
own  precious  Unitarian  name,  let  us  lead 
along  the  royal  highway  of  divine  be- 
coming. 


The  North  Bend  Mission. 

The  Unitarian  services  in  North  Bend, 
Oregon,  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  churches  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  by  direct  correspond- 
ence. Direct  replies  have  been  sent  to 
all  the  ministers  and  churchs  from  which 
answers  to  these  communications  have 
been  received. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  not  fully 
informed  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  work, 
I  now  submit  a  final  report,  repeating, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  much  that 
some  readers  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
already  know. 

What  attracted  me  to  North  Bend  was 
the  need  of  liberal  religion  there,  as  rep- 
resented to  me  by  a  resident  of  the  place. 
There  was  no  assurance  as  to  means  of 
support;  and  I  went  there  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

Mrs.  Sargent  and  I  arrived  at  North 
Bend  the  fourth  of  last  March. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  getting 
acquainted  with  the  place  and  the  peo- 
ple, visiting  churches  and  schools  and 
helping  in  a  movement  for  a  public  li- 
brary, I  rented  a  hall  and  began  Sun- 
day evening  services,  March  29th. 


A  children's  service  was  started  April 
12th,  and  about  twenty  children  were 
soon  enrolled  as  regular  attendants.  A 
good  sized  Sunday  School  library  was 
secured  by  the  loan  of  books  from  Port- 
land and  a  gift  of  books  from  Spokane. 
These  books  were  eagerly  used  by  the 
children. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  ser- 
mons, people  attending,  who  had  long 
been  separated  from  all  religious  asso- 
ciations. 

The  people  interested  were  mostly 
poor.  Little  effort  was  made  to  raise 
money.  Those  most  devoted  to  the  move- 
ment were  invited  to  give  something  to- 
wards hall  rent,  and  a  box  was  placed  by 
the  door  to  receive  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. In  this  way  a  little  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  hall  rent  and  advertis- 
ing was  paid. 

An  appeal  was  sent  to  all  the  Unitar- 
ian churches  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ferences, and  several  of  them  responded 
with  contributions.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  voted  an  appropria- 
tion of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for 
six  months. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Sargent  and  I  did 
what  Ave  could  towards  our  own  support 
by  manual  labor  of  several  kinds. 

The  success  of  the  meetings  during  the 
summer  months  and  new  faces  appear- 
ing at  our  services  and  new  friends  be- 
coming attached  to  the  cause  pointed  to 
good  progress  in  the  fall. 

However,  I  was  not  able  to  keep  up 
the  financial  end  any  longer,  and  per- 
sonal affairs  compelled  me  to  seek  a 
position  with  regular  pay  attached. 
Therefore  the  series  of  meetings  closed 
August  23rd. 

As  I  was  leaving  no  permanent  organ- 
ization and  little  in  the  way  of  material 
results,  I  was  not  willing  to  spend  money 
that  might  have  been  given  for  these 
definite  ends.  So,  I  declined  to  accept 
any  part  of  the  appropriation  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
pledged  myself  to  return  all  that  had 
come  to  me  from  the  coast  churches  in 
response  to  my  appeal,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  able  to  earn  money  to  do  so. 

The  North  Bend  Mission  is  now  left 
as  my  own  undertaking.  A  few  friends 
share  my  belief  that  it  was  worth  all  it 
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cost.  Those  who  do  not  approve  such 
missionary  work  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain and  no  cause  to  fear  to  respond  to 
any  appeal  for  help  for  any  similar  work 
in  the  future. 

The  field  is  not  ''burned  over."  A  be- 
ginning is  made.  Whether  it  shall  be 
few  or  many  years  before  another  Uni- 
tarian minister  shall  go  to  work  about 
Coos  Bay,  when  such  work  is  under- 
taken again,  it  will  be  more  successful 
because  of  what  has  already  been  done. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  have  spent  five  months 
giving  my  gospel  without  money  or  price 
where  it  was  greatly  needed,  while  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  every  good 
work  already  going  on  in  the  community. 
I  wish  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
friends  who  have  encouraged  and  upheld 
me  in  this  work. 

Arthur  H.  Sargent. 


The  Commission  on  Methods  of 
Candidating. 
The  Commission  authorized  by  vote  of 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  "to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  possible  improvement  of 
the  methods  of  hearing  candidates  in  our 
churches  and  selecting  ministers  for 
vacant  pulpits"  has  organized  for  its 
work:  Kev.  Edwin  M.  Slocombe,  Chair- 
man; Rev.  Harry  Lutz,  Secretary. 
Ideas  and  suggestions  are  desired  from 
both  ministers  and  laymen.  They  will 
be  accepted  and  considered  in  strict  con- 
fidence. They  may  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission:  Kev.  Harry 
Lutz,  91  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


The  Inevitable. 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must, 
With    step    triumphant    and    with    heart    of 

cheer ; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  bis   hopes  fall,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 

That  God  is  good;  that  somehow,  true  and  just, 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals;   not  a  tear 
Is  Bhed   when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds 
dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp— better  with  love  a  crust, 
Than   living   in   dishonor;    envies  not 

Nor    loses    faith    in    man;    but    does   his   best, 
Nov  ever  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot, 

But,  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 

To  every   toiler.      I  le  alone   IS   -vent 
Who   by  a   life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

— Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


Cvettts 

William  H.  Payson. 

Among  the  most  faithful  Unitarian 
workers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  William 
H.  Payson  of  Berkeley  has  long  been 
prominent.  He  served  as  President  of 
the  Berkeley  Church,  President  of  the 
Unitarian  Club,  and  Secretary  and  di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  was  ready  to 
give  of  his  time  or  counsel  for  any  good 
cause  of  church  or  state. 

He  was  born  February  16,  1855,  in 
Boston,  his  father  being  the  head  of  the 
old  publishing  firm  of  Payson,  Dutton 
&  Scribner.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  Boston,  studied  laAv,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  in  Boston  before  he  came 
to  California. 

Owing  to  ill  health  and  threatened  tu- 
berculosis, he  was  compelled  to  leave  that 
climate,  and  came  to  California  in  a 
sailing  ship  around  the  Horn,  arriving 
here  in  1881.  This  voyage  dissipated 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  but  he  never 
was  a  robust  man,  in  fact  it  is  remark- 
able bow  much  work  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish with  his  weakened  constitution. 
He  was  married  in  San  Francisco  on 
August  12,  1885,  to  Ella  L.  Tripp,  who 
survives  him. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  all  pub- 
lic matters,  always  as  a  reformer,  and  so- 
cial problems  always  had  his  best 
thought.  He  was  a  quiet,  persistent 
worker,  always  contending  for  right, 
truth  and  justice,  and  he  abhorred 
fraud,  oppression  and  wrong,  but  he 
never  was  bitter,  nor  did  he  ever  create 
any  antagonism,  but  as  was  said  by 
Frank  J.  Heney,  in  a  letter  just  received 
by  Mrs.  Payson.  "he  was  a  gentle  but 
courageous  soul/' 

His  death  was  wholly  unexpected  and 
preceded  by  no  illness  that  kept  him 
from  his  work.  The  end  came  without 
warning  from  heart  failure,  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  September  5th. 

The  funeral  service  from  the  church 
at  Berkeley  was  particularly  impressive 
and  tender.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
minister.  Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 
Rev.   F.  L.  Hosmer  spoke  with  tender 
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feeling1,  voicing  his  respect  and  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  Professor  William  Carey 
Jones,  a  long-time  friend  and  co-worker, 
paid  this  well-merited  tribute  to  his 
worth  and  character. 


"William  H.  Payson,  good  lawyer, 
good  citizen,  good  church  member,  good 
friend,  good  man,  was  directed  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  by  the  spirit  of 
righteousness.  An  able  and  successful 
lawyer,  he  was  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  human  right,  and  pursued 
his  calling  to  the  end  of  attaining  jus- 
tice and  never  more  than  justice.  Litig- 
ousness  was  ever  far  from  his  field  of 
thought.  A  satisfactory,  permanent  and 
human  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims 
was  always  his  aim.  His  fine  soul  ab- 
horred vice  and  wrongdoing,  but  his  gen- 
erous spirit  was  tolerant  of  the  short- 
comings of  his  fellow  men. 

"He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  of 
the  City  Club  of  Berkeley,  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  California,  and  of  the 
Berkeley  Unitarian  Club.  He  was  zeal- 
ously concerned  in  all  the  broader  civic 
purposes  fostered  by  these  organizations. 
The  improvement  of  the  machinery  of 
both  civil  and  criminal  procedure;  the 
sanitation,  both  material  and  moral,  of 
our  communities;  the  unbuilding  of  our 
schools — these  were  but  a  few  of  the 
civic  problems  in  whose  solution  he  par- 
ticipated. A  more  congenial  sphere,  it 
seems  to  me,  however,  was  within  the 
field  of  politics.  He  did  not  wait  for 
the  presence  of  the  spiritual  movement 
manifest  in  the  present  century,  which 
is  bringing  about  a  nobler  view  of  politi- 
cal obligation.  His  work,  his  constant, 
though  unobtrusive  endeavor  during 
thirty  years,  was  with  and  of  those  who 
have  produced  the  conditions  resulting 
in  the  purer  political  atmosphere  of  to- 
day. The  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and 
the  safety  of  his  leadership  were  appar- 
ent on  all  occasions. 

"His  energetic  promotion  of  the 
League  of  Justice  and  his  high  position 
therein,  contributed  to  the  sounder  mor- 
als of  civic,  political  and  business  con- 
sciousness in  the  State  of  California. 
Herein  Mr.  Payson's  singleness  of  aim, 
highmindedness,  humaneness  and  gener- 
osity, were  most  abundantly  exemplified. 


Among  the  many  who  joined  that  cru- 
sade, some  became  self-seekers,  some  were 
drained  dry  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, some  became  embittered,  envious, 
vindictive,  venomous.  But  never  for  a 
moment  did  he  lose  his  high  ideals,  and 
while  seeking  to  encompass  the  great 
purpose  of  the  crusade  looked  with  pity 
or  sympathy  upon  his  less  sincere  and 
noble  fellow  men. 

"He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Berkeley,  and 
during  many  years  was  a  trustee  there- 
of— being  frequently  the  President  of 
the  Board.  Eminently  practical  in  all 
his  counsels  for  the  development  of  our 
society,  there  was  a  piety  and  a  religious- 
ness of  spirit  that  animated  all  his  work. 
He  was  the  wise  adviser  in  the  progress 
of  the  church  from  its  first  beginnings  in 
the  room  underneath  Odd  Fellows  Hall 
on  Addison  Street,  to  its  temporary  lodg- 
ment in  Stiles  Hall,  and  its  final  set- 
tlement in  its  present  house  of  worship. 
He  has  been  President  of  Unity  Hall 
Association,  and  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agents  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
church's  work  through  the  acquisition 
of  the  Unity  Hall  property.  His  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  Unitarian  Clubs 
in  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley  have  been 
inspired  partly  by  his  interest  in  civic 
improvement  and  partly  by  his  earnest 
intent  to  advance  a  simple  and  sincere 
religious  tone  through  the  community. 
His  fostering  of  the  Unitarian  School  for 
the  Ministry,  and  his  participation  in 
both  local  and  national  conferences  of 
the  Unitarian  fellowship  speak  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  general  cause  of  liberal 
Christianity. 

"As  friend  and  man,  his  sympathies 
and  relations  were  no  different  from 
what  they  were  in  various  social  groups. 
In  the  closest  intimacies  of  friendship ; 
in  the  church  board  meetings;  in  the 
congregation,  whether  in  business  or  so- 
cial gathering,  or  on  formal  occasions; 
in  club  meetings,  civic,  political,  relig- 
ious, he  was  always  jnst  the  same  sim- 
ple, upright  soul.  There  were  with  him 
never  two  ways  of  looking  at  conduct — a 
social  and  a  personal.  His  was  alw.-iyx 
the  conduct  of  man  to  man. 

"Good  friend,  noble  man — your  mem- 
ory shall  linger  with  us  as  an  inspiration 
and  a  benediction." 
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The  Cup  of  Joy. 

Oh,    joy   is    like    the    magic    eup; 

I  lift  it  to  the  sky, 
And  still  the  more  I  offer  up, 

The  fuller  joy  have  I. 

— Charlotte  Porter. 


Anniversary  Dinner  in  Oakland. 

On  the  evening  of  September  15th, 
some  two  hundred  members  and  adher- 
ents of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Oakland  assembled  at  dinner  in  Starr 
King  Hall,  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  seventh  year  of  the  present  pas- 
torate. During  that  time,  under  the 
able  and  courageous  leadership  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Day  Simonds,  the  church  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  brought  up 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  for  those 
forms  of  public  service  to  which  the  Lib- 
eral Church  is  dedicated. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  served  by 
members  of  the  Women's  Alliance,  as- 
sisted by  the  young  people  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Social  Club ;  after  which  Mr.  Fisk 
M.  Ray,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, introduced  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Dean  E.  M.  Wilbur  called  upon  all 
local  Unitarians  to  co-operate  in  making 
the  Unitarian  National  Conference  of 
1915  a  notable  success. 

Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  of  San  Francisco, 
in  an  eloquent  address  on  "The  Church 
and  the  Community,"  pointed  out  that  a 
constructive  ideal  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship must  originate  in  the  church,  and 
radiate  from  it,  if  the  modern,  demo- 
cratic city  is  to  achieve  permanence  as 
well  as  power. 

The  Hon.  Harmon  Bell,  representing 
the  Bar;  Mr.  Adam  Hull  Shirk,  the 
Press,  and  Mr.  Phillip  M.  Fisher,  the 
schools  of  Oakland,  treated  most  felicit- 
ously the  several  subjects  assigned  them : 
"Commercial  Prosperity  and  Moral 
Progress,"  "The  Press  and  Public  Wel- 
fare," and  "Church  and  School  Co-op- 
erating to  Produce  the  Good  Citizen." 

Rev.  William  Keeney  Towner,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  crowned  the  oc- 
casion, and  won  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  his  audience,  by  a  masterly  ad- 
dress on  "The  Religion  of  Friendship." 

The  music,  which  delightfully  varied 
the  program,  was  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Olive  Reed   Cushman,   and  Mrs.  J.  M. 


MacGregor,  two  of  Oakland's  most  popu- 
lar soloists.  While  wee  Master  Malcolm 
MacGregor  made  a  very  palpable  hit 
with  his  Scotch  character  songs,  in  cos- 
tume. 

In  a  graceful  "last  word,"  Dr.  Simonds 
acknowledged  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations which  had  been  showered 
upon  him  during  the  evening,  and  ex- 
horted his  congregation  to  greater  zeal 
and  higher  achievement  in  the  years  to 
come,  and  after  the  benediction,  the  com- 
pany dispersed,  filled  with  a  just  pride 
m  the  past  record  of  their  church  and 
resolved  that  the  future  shall  be  worthv 
of  it. J 

Palo  Alto  Church  Hall. 

On  the  evening  of  September  6th  the 
Palo  Alto  church  dedicated  its  recently 
completed  church  hall.  It  was  a  well- 
pleased  audience  that  filled  the  cheerful 
room.  It  is  great  satisfaction  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  help  afforded  by  such 
an  adjunct  to  any  church  is  very  obvious. 

Mr.  Reed  is  generally  happy,  but  he 
was  entitled  to  the  extra  supply  that 
radiated  in  his  opening  remarks. 

The  thoughtful  and  discriminatory  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Stillman  we  are  privi- 
leged to  print.  Others  who  joined  in  the 
dedication  were  Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
who  bore  the  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions of  organized  and  unorganized  Uni- 
tarians, and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock, 
who  tried  to  indicate  the  possible  relation 
of  the  church  to  polities.  The  invocation 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Frederick  L.  C.  Hos- 
mer. 


Dr.  Stillman  spoke  as  follows : 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  as  a  member  of 
Stanford  University  to  congratulate  your 
congregation  upon  your  increased  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  good  work  of 
your  church.  The  University  cordially 
welcomes  all  good  influences  which  sup- 
plement those  that  are  its  particular 
functions,  by  which  lie  beyond  its  power 
adequately  to  fulfill. 

"I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  university.  I  as- 
sume that  it  is  not  intended  that  this 
shall  refer  merely  to  this  church  or  this 
university,  but  applies  to  the  problem 
in  its  broadest  significance. 
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"By  the  Church,  then,  I  understand  any 
organization  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
foster  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
that  faith  in  the  ultimate  goodness  of 
the  Universe  and  in  the  high  destiny  of 
humanity,  and  that  dependence  upon 
some  power  beyond  the  evidences  of  our 
senses  which  we  endeavor  to  formulate 
by  the  word  religion.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  any  sentient  being  is  without  re- 
ligion. He  may  doubt  immortality,  he 
may  even  scoff  at  religion.  He  may  say 
with  La  Place :  'I  have  searched  the 
Universe  but  nowhere  found  the  traces 
of  a  God.'  He  may  live  in  ignorance, 
in  degradation  or  despair,  but  I  question 
whether  any  thinking  being  can  be  de- 
void of  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  sus- 
taining hope  and  strength  which  cannot 
be  justified  or  explained  by  the  facts  of 
nation  nor  by  necessary  dedications  from 
observed  facts. 

"There  is  always  something  upon  which 
he  must  depend  for  such  spiritual  sup- 
port as  makes  life  endurable  to  him.  He 
may  call  this  the  will  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  the  Universe  or  the  good  of  humanity. 
He  may  not  formulate  for  it  a  name  or  a 
phrase,  he  may  be  but  dimly  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  that  power  upon 
which  he  leans. 

"But  whatever  it  be  it  forms  for  him 
his  religion — necessary  as  the  air  he 
breathes — for  his  spiritual  life.  So  a 
man  may  be  a  religious  man  and  own 
allegiance  to  no  formal  creed,  he  may 
live  in  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  yet  own  membership  in  no 
Christian  denomination. 

"It  is  the  mission  of  the  church  to  de- 
velop in  men  to  the  highest  usefulness 
for  themselves  and  for  others  this  germ 
of  a  religious  faith  which  is  common  to 
all  humanity. 

"And  what  essentially  is  a  university  ? 
What  distinguishes  it.  from  the  grade 
school,  the  trade  school  or  professional 
college?  The  very  name  university  pro- 
claims a  broader  foundation  than  that  of 
merely  vocational  training.  That  which 
characterizes  the  University  is  the  spirit 
of  intellectual  freedom,  the  right  and 
duty  to  subject  to  the  most  searching  an- 
alysis the  foundations  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  beliefs. 

"Skepticisms  and  doubts  and  heterodox- 
ies have  been  and  are  the  natural  and 


normal  consequences  of  university  think- 
ing. The  spirit  of  this  has  been  aptly 
comprised  in  the  dictum,  (A  living  doubt 
is  better  than  a  dead  faith.'  And  it  is 
well  that  this  tendency  of  university  ac- 
tivity exists — for  growth  can  come  only 
by  bursting  the  bonds  of  traditional 
ideas.  Many  generally  accepted  beliefs 
of  yesterday  are  the  superstitions  of  to- 
day, and  many  widely  accepted  beliefs  of 
today  will  become  the  superstitions  of 
tomorrow. 

"In  the  crucible  of  scholarly  research 
and  criticism,  political  thrones,  social  in- 
stitutions, ethical  systems  and  traditional 
religious  dogmas  are  subjected  to  the 
most  searching  analysis  that  they  may 
justify  themselves  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, of  experience  and  of  reason.  Nec- 
essarily the  dogmas  of  traditional  auth- 
ority must  often  yield  or  be  subject  to 
great  modifications  as  the  result  of  such 
criticism.  We  may  recall  that  the  great 
development  of  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies preceded  and  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"No  unimportant  influence  of  the  uni- 
versities upon  dogmatic  religion  has  been 
exerted  by  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  The  nineteenth  century 
made  current  the  phrase:  'The  Conflict 
Between  Religion  and  Science.'  Doc- 
trines which  had  become  incorporated  in 
the  beliefs  of  religious  denominations 
were  undermined  and  thinking  men  were 
forced  to  adopt  less  literal  interpreta- 
tions of  traditional  authorities.  We  hear 
now  but  faint  echoes  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  science  for  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  than  the  do- 
mains of  science  and  of  religion  are  not 
superimpossible.  What  science  proves 
she  proves  against  all  opposers,  but  sci- 
ence can  shed  no  light  upon  the  phe- 
nomena that  are  the  essentials  of  re- 
ligion. Science  deals  with  the  observ- 
able phenomena  of  nature  and  with  the 
necessary  deductions  from  them.  Re- 
ligion deals  with  the  spiritual  insight  of 
the  human  soul.  Its  foundation  is  a 
faith  in  the  ultimate  reasonableness  of 
the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellows  and 
to  the  universe  and  it  implies  an  un- 
quenchable hope  for  the  future.  Sci- 
ence may  prove  man  a  link  in  the  chain 
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of  evolution  from  the  lowest  organism — 
but  no  sounding-line  of  science  can  fath- 
om his  griefs,  his  satisfactions,  his  as- 
pirations or  his  hopes. 

"If  I  have  justly  characterized  the  es- 
sential mission  of  the  church  and  of  the 
university,  we  may  then  ask  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  how  may  the  influence  of  the 
church  be  exerted  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  university. 

"Let  us  begin  by  admitting  that  by 
no  means  all  students  of  the  university 
are  university  students  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  defined  the  essential  func- 
tion of  the  university.  Nevertheless  the 
spirit  of  criticism  and  analysis  which 
distinguishes  the  university  affects  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  univer- 
sity atmosphere. 

"But  the  minds  of  students  are  as  yet- 
immature.  Their  intellectual  enthusi- 
asms tend  to  extremes.  Their  mental 
vision  lacks  perspective.  Shallow  skep- 
ticisms and  gross  materialisms  sometimes 
result  and  seem  to  fill  the  mental  horizon 
— due  to  inexperience  with  the  pro- 
founder  phenomena  of  life. 

"Because  some  particular  dogma  of  his 
accepted  creed  no  longer  seems  tenable 
to  his  awakening  reason,  the  student  may 
feel  that  his  whole  religious  edifice  is 
shattered.  It  is  here  that  the  church 
and  the  churches  are  needejd  supple- 
ments to  the  life  of  the  university — to 
restore  the  disturbed  balance — to  em- 
phasize the  import  of  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  mankind — to  help  the  ex- 
panding intellect  to  hold  fast  to  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  inheritance 
iTMin  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 

"Moreover  increase  of  knowledge  and 
of  skill  brings  with  it  greater  self-reli- 
ance and  consciousness  of  power.  These 
axe    valuable    assets    of    character    and 
make  for  leadership.     That  they  be  not 
misused  or  employed  for  selfish  ends,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  be  supplemented 
by  the  virtues  emphasized  by  religion — 
by  charily,  by  kindly  sympathy  with  our 
fellow  beings,   by  a   sustaining  faith  in 
the  beneficenl   destiny  of  humanity,  by 
a  reverent   recognition   of  that  unseen 
power  which  rules  the  souls  of  men. 
"hike  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach. 
When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come  swelling  and  surging  in: 


Come  from  the  mystic  ocean 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod. 
Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 
A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  in  the  road; 
And  millions,  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod. — 
Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God." 

— TT.  H.  Carrutli. 

"How  best  the  church  can  co-operate  in 
fulfilling  this  service  to  the  university,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
to  suggest.  Each  church  and  each  mem- 
ber must  find  its  own  best  way. 

"But  whatever  the  method  employed  to 
keep  the  student  in  touch  with  the  great 
stream  of  religious  thought  and  feeling, 
it  would  be  well  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  realization  of  the  essential  function 
of  the  university  and  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  essential  conflict  between  the 
spirit  of  scholarly  criticism  and  the  spirit 
of  religion.  Only  that  which  is  ephem- 
eral can  suffer  from  the  fullest  freedom 
of  thought,  and  the  essentials  of  religion 
are  beyond  the  domain  of  scientific  re- 
search or  philosophic  proof.  It  may  also 
be  well  to  remember  that  most  of  us  as 
individuals  can  exert  a  more  enduring 
influence  by  example  in  our  relations  to 
our  fellows  than  by  our  doctrinal  ex- 
positions. 

"We  have  gloried  in  the  civilization  of 
this  twentieth  century,  its  marvelous 
achievements  in  science,  invention  and 
industry,  in  its  advances  in  social  de- 
velopment, its  increase  in  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  the  people.  Yet  how 
little  the  machinery  of  civilization  alone 
can  contribute  to  the  permanent  happi- 
ness of  the  race— let  the  terrific  devas- 
tation now  taking  place  among  the  most 
civilized  and  enlightened  nations  of  Eu- 
rope bear  witness.  How  little  the  mere 
formal  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed 
indicates  a  realization  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  also  evidenced  by  this  savage 
struggle  prompted  by  ambition,  pride. 
envy  or  prejudice,  amongst  the  great 
Christian  powers. 

'•That  far  off  day  when  wars  shall  cease 
and  at  least  the  human  lion  and  the  lamb 
may  lie  down  in  peace  together — is  not 
to  be  advanced  by  intellectual  achieve- 
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ments  unless  also  is  inculcated  into  all 
men  and  all  nations  that  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  sympathy,  of  love  for  one's 
neighbor,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Him  of 
Nazareth  whom  we  love  to  call  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

"But  those  primal  instincts  of  human 
nature  which  make  for  selfishness,  for 
love  of  power  and  comfort  even  at  the 
expense  of  our  neighbors  are  our  inheri- 
tance from  the  age-long  struggle  from 
brute  to  man — the  bitter  competition  of 
existence.  Against  these  instincts — still 
powerful — it  is  the  mission  of  the  church 
to  oppose  the  ideals,  the  hopes  and  the 
faith  of  religion,  and  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  university  and  of  the  church,  by 
widening  the  mental  vision  and  by  devel- 
oping the  moral  and  spiritual  insight  to 
advance  the  coming  of  that  day,  however 
distant.  When  the  possessors  of  greater 
knowledge,  greater  skill  or  wealth  or 
power  shall  utilize  their  opportunities 
for  the  happiness  of  all  humanity  rather 
than  for  the  gratification  of  narrower 
or  more  selfish  aims." 


Return  of  Dr.  Jordan. 

Among  a  noted  party  of  peace  work- 
ers who  reached  Boston  on  September 
22d  was  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  a  di- 
rector of  the  "World  Peace  Foundation 
and  chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University.  He  will  be  back  in  Califor- 
nia early  in  October,  but  will  return 
again  in  November,  giving  thirty  lec- 
tures on  the  European  war  on  his  trip 
from  coast  to  coast  in  universities  and 
boards  of  trade. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  been  lecturing  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Germany  and  in  the 
year  that  he  has  been  abroad  has  made 
a  study  of  the  political  conditions  of 
the  European  countries  in  their  rela- 
tion to  peace  or  internationalism. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans, he  said,  "They  should  remain  as 
neutral  as  they  can.  President  Wilson 
is  today  the  strongest  influence  in  the 
world  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  not  limit  his  influence,  but 
mobilize  behind  him,  so  that  when  the 
time  arrives  he  can  do  anything  which 
will  be  for  the  good  of  all  nations. 

That  time  has  not  come,  however,  and 
there  is  not  much  they  can  do  now  ex- 


cept to  decide  as  individuals  in  regard 
to  the  issues  that  will  follow.  "The  plan 
of  Secretary  Bryan  recommending  that 
a  year  be  given  for  consideration  and 
investigation  of  national  disputes  would 
make  war  impossible  if  it  was  adopted," 
he  said.  "The  people  must  recognize 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  with  the 
power  left  to  any  one  nation  to  attack 
another  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  war  program  must  be  recog- 
nized." 

He  recommended  a  conference  of  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  for  concerted  ac- 
tion. 


Catalogue  Addition  to   Henry- 
Pierce  Library. 
The  following  books  have  lately  been 
placed  in  the  Henry  Pierce  Library  and 
are  available  to  those  desiring  to  read 
them.     Ministers  or  others  of  whose  re- 
sponsibility the  librarian  is  satisfied  may 
withdraw  them   on   application   at   376 
Sutter  Street,  or  have  them  sent  by  mail 
or  paying  postage  one  way.     This  serv- 
ice is  free  and  is  open  to  all : 
Abbott,  G.  F. :     Israel  in  Europe. 
Addams,  Jane:     A  New  Conscience  and  an  An- 
cient Evil. 
Bacon,  B.  W. :     Story  of  St.  Paul. 
Barrows,   Isabel:      Sunny  Life    (Life   of   S.   J. 

Barrows). 
Beard:      An    Economic    Interpretation    of    the 

Constitution. 
Breasted,  James  H. :     Religion  and  Thought  in 

Ancient  Eome. 
Brown,  Chas.  E.:     The  Modern  Mai's  Eeligion. 
Carter,  J.  B. :     Eeligious  Life  of  Ancient  Eome. 
Case,  S.  J.:     Historicity  of  Jesus. 
Collyer,  Eobert:    Clear  Grit. 
Cornelison,  I.  A. :     Natural  History  of  Eeligious 

Feeling. 
Cumont,  Franz:     Mysteries  of  Mithra. 

Oriental  Eeligious  in  Roman  Paganism. 
Devine,  E.  T. :     Misery  and  Its  Causes. 
Driver,  S.  E. :     Modern  Eesearch  as  Illustrating 

the  Bible. 
Eucken,  Eudolf :     Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal, 
Farnell,  L.  E. :      Higher  Aspects  of  Greek  Ee- 
ligion. 
Fowler,  W.  "W. :      The  Eeligious  Experience  of 
the  Eoman  People. 
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Frazer,   J.   G.:      The  Golden   Bough.     Part   V. 
(Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild). 
The   Golden   Bough.      Part   VII.      (Balder 
the  Beautiful). 

Frost,  J.  M. :     The  School  of  the  Church. 

Goodnow,  F.  J.:  Social  Beform  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Gordon:     Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith. 

Gunsaulus,  F.  W. :  The  Minister  and  Spiritual 
Life. 

Hadley,  A.  T.:     Standards  of  Public  Morality. 

Hobhouse,  L.  T.:  The  Development  of  Evolu- 
tion. 

Holmes,  John  Haynes:  The  Bevolutionary 
Function  of  the  Modern  Church. 

Hoyt,  A.  S. :  Public  Worship  for  Non-Liturgi- 
cal Churches. 

Hunter,  Eobert :  Violence  and  the  Labor  Move- 
ment. 

Jefferson,  C.  E. :  Why  We  May  Believe  in  Life 
After  Death. 

Jenks,  J.  W. :  Governmental  Action  for  Social 
Welfare. 

Johnson:     God  in  Evolution. 

Kimball,  J.  C. :     Ethics  of  Evolution. 
Bomance  of  Evolution. 

Lazarus,  M. :     Ethics  of  Judaism. 

Martin,  A.  W. :  Great  Beligious  Teachers  of 
the  East. 

Mathews,  S. :  Scientific  Management  of 
Churches. 

Montifiore,  C.  G.:     Outline  of  Liberal  Judaism. 

Palmer,  G.  H. :     Problem  of  Freedom. 

Peabody,  Francis  G. :  Sunday  Evenings  in  the 
College  Chapel. 

Pfleiderer,  Otto:  Primitive  Christianity.  Vols. 
Ill  and  IV. 

Bauschenbusch,  Walter:  Christianizing  the  So- 
cial Order. 

Bawson,  Marianna:  Life  of  Jesus  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Beisner,  G.  A.:  Egyptian  Conception  of  Im- 
mortality. 

Boyce,  Josiah :     Sources  of  Beligious  Insight. 

Schechter,  S. :     Studies  in  Judaism. 

Seager,  H.  B. :     Social  Insurance. 

Spargo  and  Ames:     Elements  of  Socialism. 

Stratton,  Geo.  M.:  Bsychology  of  Beligious 
Life. 

Thompson,  W.  H. :  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality. 

Weyl,  Walter:    New  Democracy. 


A  Letter  of  Thomas  Starr  King. 

Now  and  then  a  circumstance  brings 
back  with  great  clearness  events  of  the 
past,  and  we  live  over  again  times  whose 
memory  had  become  vague.  It  is  over 
half  a  century  since  Thomas  Starr  King 
was  called  in  the  strength  of  early  man- 
hood to  relinquish  the  work  which  had 
given  him  a  foremost  place,  not  only  in 
this  community  but  among  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  Nation.  Barely  has  a  man 
of  forty  attained  so  firm  a  hold  on  repu- 
tation. He  is  secure  in  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  those  who  knew  him, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  high  honor 
by  the  new  generation,  soon  to  succeed 
the  dwindling  circle  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

During  the  past  month  Dr.  Horace 
Davis,  who  was  his  warm  personal 
friend,  was  surprised  to  receive  from  a 
lady  living  on  the  same  street,  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

1304  Franklin  St., 
Sept,  14,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Davis  : — 

In  looking  over  some  of  my  mother's 
old  papers,  I  came  across  this  letter  from 
Starr  King,  and  thought  you  might  like 
it  for  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Sincerely, 

M.  E.  Denervaud. 

The  letter  enclosed,  written  in  beauti- 
fully graceful  characters  on  four  pages 
of  small  note  paper,  read  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  6,  1864. 
Mr.  Dear  Mrs.  Neall: — 

I  was  about  to  write  to  you  when  your 
welcome  note  arrived.  The  church  will 
be  dedicated  next  Sunday,  morning  and 
evening  services  being  devoted  to  it.  But 
the  Patriotic  and  Humanitary  dedication 
will  take  place  Sunday  after  next  in  the 
evening,  Jan.  17th. 

AVhittier  has  sent  me  a  Hymn.  I  re- 
ceived it  a  day  or  two  since.  If  I  had 
adjectives  big  enough  I  would  try  to 
characterize  it.  It  is  as  noble,  sweet  and 
lender  as  anything  he  ever  wrote.  It 
will  be  printed  in  charming  shape  for  the 
service.  If  you  don't  come  down  I  will 
send  you  the  first  copy  that  I  can  get 
hold  of  from  the  printer. 

And  let  me  whisper  a  secret  to  you. 
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Whittier  asked  leave  to  print  it  six 
weeks  hence,  in  the  Independent,  saying 
that  his  long  illness  and  inability  to 
write  make  the  pecuniary  compensation 
from  the  Independent,  of  some  impor- 
tance to  him  now.  So  I  wrote  him  to 
print  it  by  all  means,  and  also  sent  him 
five  new  twenty-dollar  pieces  from  the 
mint,  the  gift  of  two  or  three  grateful 
friends  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
kindness  and  help.  I  hope  he  won't  be 
offended.  If  he  is,  we  will  send  five 
more,  and  keep  on  till  he  stops  being 
troubled. 

How  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
your  supplication  to  him?  And  your 
own  hymn,  to  which  we  give  the  part  of 
honor  next  Sunday  morning,  how  can  I 
be  grateful  enough  for  that  ? 

It  reads  nobly.  I  have  changed  a 
word  or  two,  here  and  there,  and  so  per- 
haps have  injured  it.  But  you  know  I 
am  very  imprudent.  If  I  can  get  a 
rough  sheet  to  send  you  before  mailing 
this^  I  will. 

We  are  all  well  but  myself.  I  am 
tired,  and  begin  to  think  the  spring  of 
the  bow  is  failing. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  your  letter, 
Yours  always, 

T.  S.  King. 

The  church  was  dedicated  as  planned, 
and  Mr.  King  preached  in  it  after  the 
two  Sundays  mentioned,  for  five  weeks, 
but  his  premonitions  were  true.  His  ac- 
tual illness  was  very  brief.  Unremit- 
ting toil  and  the  heavy  strain  incident 
to  his  personal  double  dedication  to  re- 
ligion and  patriotism  left  him  no  power 
to  resist  disease.  He  had  put  much  of 
his  life  into  the  new  church  and  had  ac- 
complished wonders  in  overcoming  all 
sorts  of  difficulties,  but  his  intense  in- 
terest in  the  war  and  the  unsparing  giv- 
ing of  himself  to  arouse  an  indifferent 
community  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  had  prob- 
ably been  a  heavier  drain  upon  his  physi- 
cal powers. 

He  met  the  inevitable  with  fine  cour- 
age. Bade  a  cheerful  farewell  to  his 
family,  and  with  almost  his  last  breath 
repeated  the  great  psalm  of  confidence, 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  I  shall  not 
want." 

The  hymn  to  which  Mr.  King  refers  so 


appreciatingly  is  here  appended  both  for 
its  historic  interest  and  for  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  lofty  expression  of  undimmed 
and  undying  truth: 

HYMN 

FOR     THE     OPENING     OF     THOMAS     STARR     KING'S 
HOUSE   OF  WORSHIP,   1864. 

Amidst  these  glorious  works  of  thine, 
The  solemn  minarets  of  the  pine, 
And   awful   Shasta's   icy   shrine, — 

Where   swell  thy   hymns   from   wave   and  gale, 
And  organ-thunders  never  fail, 
Behind  the  cataract's  silver  veil, — 

Our  puny  walls  to  Thee  we  raise, 

Our  poor  reed-music  sounds  thy  praise: 

Forgive,  O  Lord,  our  childish  ways! 

For,  kneeling  on  these  altar-stairs, 
We  urge  Thee  not  with  selfish  prayers, 
Nor  murmur  at  our  daily  cares. 

Before  Thee,  in   an   evil  day, 

Our  country's  bleeding  heart  we  lay, 

And   dare  not  ask  thy  hand  to   stay; 

But,  through  the  war-cloud,  pray  to  thee 
For   union,   but   a   union   free, 
With  peace  that  comes  of  purity! 

That  Thou  wilt  bare  thy  arm  to  save, 
And,  smiting  through  this  Eed  Sea  wave, 
Make  broad  a  pathway  for  the  slave! 

For  us,  confessing  all  our  need, 

We  trust  nor  rite  nor  word  nor  deed, 

Nor  yet  the  broken  staff  of  creed. 

Assured   alone  that   Thou  art  good 
To   each,   as  to  the  multitude, 
Eternal   Love    and   Fatherhood, — 

Weak,  sinful,  blind,  to  Thee  we  kneel, 
Stretch  dumbly  forth  our  hands,  and  feel 
Our  weakness  is  our  strong  appeal. 

So,  by  these  Western  gates  of  Even 
We  wait  to  see  with  thy  forgiven 
The  opening  Golden  Gate  of  Heaven! 

Suffice  it  now.     In  time  to  be 
Shall  holier  altars  rise  to  thee, — 
Thy   Church   our   broad   humanity! 

White  flowers  of  love  its  walls  shall   climb, 
Soft  bells  of  peace  shall  ring  its  chime, 
Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time. 

A  sweeter  song  shall  then  be  heard, — 
The  music  of  the  world's  accord 
Confessing  Christ,  the  Inward  Word! 

That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  shore, 
One  hope,  one  faith,  one  love,  restore 
The   seamless  robe  that   Jesus  wore. 
March  4,  '64. 


When  the  nation  was  prostrated  witli 
grief  at  the  loss  of  its  great  champion, 
the  poet,  Whittier,  paid  this  tribute  to 
his  memorv: 
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THOMAS  STAER  KING. 

The   great  work  laid   upon   his  twoseore   years 
Is  done,  and  well  done.     If  we  drop  our  tears, 
Who   loved   him   as   few  men  were   ever   loved, 
We  mourn   no  blighted   hope   nor  broken   plan 
With   him   whose   life  stands   rounded   and  ap- 
proved 
In  the  full   growth   and  stature  of  a  man. 
Mingle,  O  bells,  along  the  Western  slope. 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and  hope! 
Wave  cheerily  still,  0  banner,  half-way  down, 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepled  town! 
Let  the  strong  organ  with  its  loftiest  swell 
Lift   the   proud   sorrow   of   the   land,    and   tell 
That   the   brave   sower   saw  his   ripened   grain. 
O   East   and  West!    O  morn  and   sunset  twain 
No  more  forever! — has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and  told 
Your    bridal    service    from    his    lips    of    gold? 


Preparation  for  the  Ministry. 

The  following  notice  of  the  new  min- 
ister at  Victoria.  B.  C  taken  from  a  lo- 
cal paper  would  indicate  that  the  new 
minister  has  had  training  and  experience 
that  promises  well  for  efficient  work: 

Rev.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight,  M.  A.,  of 
Aberdeen  and  Oxford  Universities  (first- 
class  honors  and  gold  medalist  in  phil- 
osophy), some  time  tutor  in  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  research  student  in  Ex- 
eter College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  as- 
sistant professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  this 
city. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Victoria  Mr. 
Speight  was  colleague-minister  of  Es- 
sex Church,  Kensington,  London,  where 
he  contributed  to  several  journals,  re- 
views and  newspapers:  lectured  for  the 
Social  and  Political  Education  League 
and  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Destitution,  and  was  also  an 
examiner  to  II is  Majesty's  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

On  the  executive  of  the  Liberal-Chris- 
tian League  and  London  Domestic  Mis- 
sion he  has  done  much  good  Avork — 
throughout  all  of  which  he  lias  had  the 
assistance  and  sympathetic  co-operation 
of  Mrs.  Speight,  who  also  studied  at  Ab- 
erdeen University,  where  she  obtained 
the  M.  A.  degree,  holding  later  the  posi- 
tion of  high  school  mistress  in  England. 

Mr.  Speight,  after  training  in  Lord 
Tnllibardine's  Scottish  Horse,  held  for 
a  time  a  commission  in  the  Junior  Di- 
vision Officer's  Training  Corps. 


The  Santa  Rosa  Church. 

The  following  information  we  glean 
from  a  Santa  Rosa  daily : 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
has  disposed  of  its  church  property  at 
the  corner  of  Third  and  D  Streets,  to 
Mrs.  Louis  Kopf,  and  will  shortly  erect 
a  new  edifice  somewhere  north  of  Fourth 
Street  and  east  of  Mendocino.  The  ex- 
act location  of  the  new  church  will  be 
decided  by  the  local  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion at  its  meeting  today.  The  old  build- 
ing will  be  torn  down,  and  the  site  de- 
voted to  residence  purposes. 

The  removal  of  the  old  Unitarian 
church,  which  has  stood  in  its  present 
location  ever  since  most  people  can  re- 
member, means  the  last  of  a  well  known 
land-mark.  The  site  on  which  the  pres- 
ent building  stands  was  dedicated  by  F. 
H.  Kallmann  and  Barney  Hoen  for 
church  purposes  in  the  early  days,  and 
as  such  is  shown  on  the  original  map  of 
Santa  Rosa.  The  property  has  belonged 
to  various  different  denominations, 
among  them  being  the  Xorth  Method- 
ists, the  Peoples'  Church  and  the  Uni- 
tarian Association.  In  the  early  days 
the  church  was  used  as  a  general  meet- 
ing place,  several  denominations  wor- 
shiping there  together. 

The  new  home  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
will  be  small  in  size,  but  neat  in  appear- 
ance, and  fully  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
congregation.  It  will  be  built  bungalow 
style,  with  the  exterior  shingled.  Sev- 
eral locations  are  being  considered,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  site  chosen  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  disposal  of  the  old  church  prop- 
erty and  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Z.  W.  Conunerford,  who  came 
here  less  than  a  year  ago  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  organization,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  active  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  interests.  Deeds  for 
the  sale  of  the  present  church  property 
have  already  been  made  out  and  for- 
warded to  the  eastern  headquarters  of 
the  association  for  final  approval,  and 
are  expected  back  during  the  coming 
week. 
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Unselfishness. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur. 
From  Sermon  of  September  13th. 

In  the  First  Unitarian  Church  yester- 
day, the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur,  of  Berke- 
ley, preached  on  the  topic:  "Salvation 
Through  Unselfishness."  He  said  in 
part: 

"Man,  in  every  relation,  is  a  social 
being.  He  cannot  be  isolated  from  oth- 
ers without  becoming  less  than  a  full 
man.  He  cannot  even  be  saved  alone, 
in  any  full  and  rich  sense  of  the  word. 

"What  satisfaction  would  it  be  for  one 
to  be  irreproachable  in  character  unless 
his  virtue  might  be  put  at  the  service  of 
others. 

"A  salvation  which  could  gain  for  us 
a  state  of  cold,  austere  perfection  with 
'not  a  single  redeeming  fault,'  none  of 
us  admires  or  desires. 

"Better  a  character  scarred  by  human 
frailties,  yet  abounding  in  generous  un- 
selfishness. 

"Better  a  human  being  with  warm 
flesh  and  blood,  although  with  faults 
and  deformities,  than  a  cold  and  polished 
marble  statue,  however  faultless  in  pro- 
portions and  finish. 

"Many  of  the  finest  things  in  life  can 
be  had  only  by  indirection.  It  is  so 
with  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

"Make  it  your  chief  end  in  life,  and 
though  you  succeed  in  the  end,  your  soul 
will  have  shrunk  to  a  contemptible  small- 
ness  in  the  process,  and  have  become 
scarce  worth  saving. 

"Those  whom  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  has  canonized  as  its  greatest 
saints  and  inspirers  and  helpers  have 
all  been  so  busy  with  greater  affairs 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  as 
never  to  have  much  time  to  spend  in 
concern  for  their  own  souls. 

"It  is  those  who  give  themselves  first 
to  save  others  that  must  surely  attain 
Christlike  character." 


Four  hundred  of  the  Protestant  pas- 
tors of  France — that  is  to  say,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  whole  number — 
have  left  their  homes  to  attend  the  va- 
rious regiments  and  ambulances  that 
have  been  called  out  for  the  war. 


Religious   Readjustment. 

Rev.  W.   G.  Eliot,  Jr. 
From    Sermon    of    September   27th. 

This  war  is  a  revelation  on  a  com- 
pellingly  vast  scale  of  what  man  really 
is  in  his  animal  nature.  It  may  in  its 
reactions  become  a  revelation  convert- 
in  gly  effective  of  what  man  really  is  in 
the  hidden  potencies  of  his  moral  na- 
ture, in  his  latent  capacities  for  free- 
dom, loyalty,  Godlike  pity  and  Christ- 
like sacrifice. 

With  no  cheap  optimism,  twin  sister 
of  cheerful  idiocy;  with  no  fiat  optim- 
ism which  shuts  eyes  to  the  terrible  and 
impressive  reality  of  wrong  and  ill,  but 
with  a  searching  realization  of  the  facts, 
may  we  not  believe  that  good,  overbal- 
ancing ill,  not  must,  but  may  eventuate? 
I  fail  to  discover  the  signs  of  the  times 
if  it  is  not  true  that  the  mental  and 
moral  reaction  which  the  war  has  stirred 
will,  if  fanaticism  is  checked,  be  effec- 
tive for  social  good.  It  will  lead  to 
deeper  and  truer  interpretations  of 
Christian  institutions  in  their  divers 
forms. 

A  day  of  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion, of  deeper  understandings  and  deep- 
er devotions  is  at  hand.  Mere  moralities 
and  shallow  rationalisms,  cheap  social 
substitutes  for  religion,  sham  redemp- 
tions, hoary  superstitions,  pulpit  vaude- 
ville, commercialized  mysticisms  and 
commercialized  revivalisms — all  must 
yield  if  the  present-day  revulsions  and 
deeper  motives  are  as  real  and  as  ureal 
as  I  think  they  are.  The  day  has  come 
for  a  candid  and  intelligent  and  brave 
readjustment  of  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  a  divided  Christendom 
if  the  churches  are  net  to  lag  behind  the 
nations  of  the  future.  I  ask  no  minimiz- 
ing of  real  and  important  differences. 
I  ask  for  no  hasty  pudding  of  conces- 
sions. But  we  may  well  demand  of  each 
other  a  truer  discernment  of  man's  deep- 
est and  most  tragic  necessities:  we  may 
well  learn  from  each  other  how  those 
necessities  may  be  most  truthfully  and 
most  effectively  met. 

In  what  an  age  do  we  live!  Was 
there  ever  a  time  for  Hie  whole  world 
when  every  breath  and  thought  and  deed 
of  faithful  souls  was  so  indispensable 
to  the  era  which  is  to  be,  and  which 
even  now  is  in  our  midst  ? 
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A  Growing  World  and  a  Rising 
Humanity. 

By    Rev.    Francis    Watry. 
From   Sermon  of   September   13th. 

The  earliest  traditions  current  among 
all  ancient  peoples  tell  of  a  perfect  cre- 
ation, of  the  entrance  of  evil  and  con- 
sequent disorder  and  loss,  and  of  an  ap- 
parently endless  and  hopeless  struggle 
to  regain  that  lost  condition.  This  has 
been  a  most  discouraging  outlook. 

The  discovery  of  the  process  of  Evo- 
lution reverses  this  and  opens  the  way 
to  unlimited  possibilities.  From  this 
point  of  view  leading  minds  the  world 
over  are  viewing  things  today.  They  do 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  nature  is  ap- 
parently cruel  and  heartless,  that  wrong 
is  often  triumphant  and  right  defeated, 
that  innocence  suffers  and  guilt  goes  free. 
But  these  things  are  inevitable  in  a  grow- 
ing world.  Humanity  is  only  on  the 
way.  Two  things  help  us  to  see  this: 
the  one  from  science  and  the  other  from 
religion. 

1.  Science  leads  us  back  to  what  seems 
the  beginning  of  things,  even  if  it  can- 
not show  us  a  beginning  of  things.  Then 
comes  a  slowly  unfolding  order,  then  or- 
ganism, then  life  in  its  myriad  forms, 
then  man,  conscious  man  saying:  "I 
am,  I  shall  be."  Now,  if  perfect  order 
lies  behind  man,  all  along  the  line,  is  it 
not  certain  that  it  will  also  go  before 
him,  leading  on  to  unlimited  possibili- 
ties? 

The  same  unfolding  order  is  seen  in 
the  realm  of  mind.  From  the  first  crude 
attempts  of  primitive  man  to  invent 
something  up  to  the  marvels  of  elec- 
tricity and  wireless  telegraphy  is  one 
long  series  of  upward  steps — man  rising. 

2.  Religion  brings  us  the  same  mes- 
sage. However  much  of  the  tiger  and 
the  hyena  there  is  still  remaining  in  men, 
it  is  certain  that  there  has  been  splendid 
progress.  From  the  crude  religious  ideas 
of  the  cave  man  to  the  transcendant 
thought  of  the  gentle  Nazarene  there  is 
no  missing  link.  Humanity  is  slowly  but 
steadily  outgrowing  the  lower  and  adopt- 
ing the  higher.  In  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
ent darkness  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day. 


A  growing  world — A  rising  humanity : 
How  this  thought  transfigures  life,  the 
life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to 
be. 


From  Doubt  to  Faith. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hoclgin. 
From  Sermon  of  September  27th. 

One  reason  man's  faith  is  so  often 
shattered  and  he  finds  himself  in  the 
desolation  of  doubt  is  because  he  is 
prone  to  accept  some  bit  of  concrete  im- 
agery as  the  finality  that  must  be 
achieved.  He  holds  before  himself  a 
picture  of  what  he  conceives  is  to  be. 
That  picture  becomes  fixed  and  when 
accumulating  knowledge  and  experience 
show  that  it  is  not  the  finality  toward 
which  all  things  are  moving,  his  faith 
is  likely  to  collapse  because  of  its  in- 
elasticity. 

Man  accepts  some  fixed  image  of  God 
or  of  Heaven  as  the  final  reality.  The 
growing,  expanding  life  ceases  to  point 
to  such  an  image  of  God  or  such  a  con- 
dition as  the  ultimate  end.  God  does 
not  respond  to  prayer  as  it  was  assumed 
he  did.  He  does  not  rule  the  world 
and  direct  the  course  of  events  as  it  was 
thought  He  did.  Events,  knowledge  and 
experience  show  this  to  be  true  conclu- 
sively. In  the  face  of  such  experience 
one's  image  goes  down  and  his  faith 
in  God  is  likely  to  tumble  into  the 
darkness  of  doubt. 

If,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  image  in  its  old  form  he  will  strive 
to  dig  down  into  the  reality  that  lies  be- 
neath it,  if  he  will  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  that  moves 
through  all  things  and  that  is  manifest 
in  all  life  he  will  become  conscious  that 
he  is  a  part  of  an  infinite  life  that  car- 
ries all  with  it  and  that  by  ministering 
to  life  in  all  its  higher  reaches  he  be- 
comes conscious  of  a  power  he  knew  not 
of  before;  conscious  that  the  universe  of 
life  is  working  with  him  and  for  him  as 
long  as  his  purposes  are  true  to  life  and 
while  his  faith  is  now  of  a  somewhat 
differenl  character,  is  less  concrete  and 
externa],  is  more  difficult  to  image  to 
the  senses  it  is  far  more  vital  and  sus- 
taining than  the  old  concrete  faith  that 
was  taken  from  him. 
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For  the  Time  of  Trouble. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 

"There  is  in  fate  what  only  poets  see; 
There  is  in  fate  the  noblest  poesie." 

Sorrow,  like  joy,  is  in  the  common  lot 
of  man.  No  one  would  dare  to  be  exempt 
from  it  or  to  turn  it  out  of  the  world. 
It  doubtless  belongs  to  the  structure  of 
life.  We  surmise  that  God  could  not 
make  it  otherwise.  He  is  not  less,  but 
more,  perfect  for  sharing  in  the  law  of 
His  universe.  Sorrow  is  the  open  door 
to  the  heights. 

Let  us  not  pity  ourselves  when  trouble 
comes.  Self-pity  changes  sorrow  to  bit- 
terness. Pity  others  who  suffer,  and 
every  heart  grows  lighter.  Let  no  one 
go  alone  by  himself  when  sorrow  comes ; 
let  him  look  outward  and  up.  Sorrow 
makes  us  members  of  a  great  brother- 
hood. Sharing  others'  burdens,  we  lift 
the  common  burden.  This  is  the  law  and 
the  cost  of  spiritual  life. 

Herein  is  the  secret  of  a  miraculous 
alchemy.  It  is  given  to  man  to  translate 
all  sorrows  and  disappointments,  like 
crude  material,  into  the  fine  terms  of 
sympathy,  friendliness,  faith,  and  hope. 
He  who  suffers  and  bears  himself  like  a 
man,  purchases  the  right  to  help  his 
brothers.  Let  him  face  toward  the  front, 
whatever  happens,  and  it  is  given  to  him 
henceforth  to  light  the  path  where  other 
men  struggle.  It  is  given  them  to  do 
likewise,  till  the  way  of  darkness  becomes 
at  last  a  royal  high  road  before  the  pro- 
cession of  the  torch-bearers. 

The  miracle  of  the  flowering  plants  is 
forever  being  worked  out  in  a  myriad  of 
modest  lives.  The  power  of  life  is  in 
them,  turning  the  things  of  the  earth  into 
color  and  beauty.  So  the  divine  life  is  in 
man,  changing  evil  into  good,  pain  into 
energy,  grief  into  sympathy,  abuse  into 
good  will. 

We  believe  in  our  religion  because  we 
have  experienced  this  marvel  of  life. 
We  have  tried  its  secret  and  have  not 
found  it  to  fail.  It  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  old  story  of  Jesus,  his  death,  and  his 
rising  from  death.  It  is  as  new  as  the 
birth  of  the  spring.  It  is  as  universal 
as  the  nature  of  man. 


The  Faithlessness  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  Chas.  F.  Aked  has  a  way  of  stir- 
ring up  people  and  things.  In  a  recent 
sermon  he  ventured  the  assertion  that 
"since  the  first,  or  possibly  the  second 
century,  the  churches  of  Christ  have 
never  been  true  to  Christ.  In  nothing 
have  they  been  so  glaringly  false  to 
Him  as  in  the  denial  of  His  peace  prin- 
ciples and  acceptance  of  the  world's  way 
of  war." 

Various  ministers,  asked  for  their 
opinions,  have  furnished  to  an  inter- 
ested press,  statements. 

The  following  was  the  contribution  of 
Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Button,  pastor  of  First 
Unitarian  Church: 

I  would  say  simply  that  I  am  most  heartily 
in  agreement  with  Dr.  Aked.  I  cannot  think 
how  any  right-minded  person  could  be  other- 
wise. The  churches  have  been  false  to  the 
Christ  ideal.  It  is  going  just  a  little  far  to 
bring  a-  wholesale  indictment  against  the 
churches  for  this,  because  the  church,  after 
all,  is  a  fallible  institution,  dealing  with  hu- 
man nature  as  it  does,  and  it  necessarily  has 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  same  setback  that 
comes  in   all  evolutionary  process. 

It  is  true  that  the  church  has  not  believed 
in  any  fundamental  way  in  Christ.  If  it  had, 
man  today  would  not  be  working  for  gain  or 
for  profit,  and  men  would  not  be  righting 
against  other  men.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
the  gospel  of  perfection,  and  the  Christ  ideal 
at  present  is  a  "great  illusion."  It  will  be 
transformed,  in  fact,  it  is  being  transformed, 
into  a  greater  Fact. 

I  mean  by  that  that  these  ideals,  which  act 
as  stimuli  to  the  present  instincts  and  crav- 
ings in  human  nature,  awaken  an  active  force 
of  self-realization.  The  conviction,  "I  am  for 
the  Christ  ideal,"  striking  unexpectedly  against 
the  hard  fact,  "I  am  not  for  the  Christ  ideal," 
generates  a  spark  from  which  a  revolution  may 
be  kindled. 

Like  every  other  prophet,  Dr.  Aked  stands 
before  a  mass  of  people  representing  all  de- 
grees of  civilization  and  culture.  Like  every 
other  prophet,  he  suffers  because  what  is  sun- 
clear  to  him  is  taken  in  so  slowly  by  the  great 
mass.  But  that  is  the  task  of  the  prophet, 
the  task  of  the  church,  of  the  press,  of  the 
schools,  of  anything  that  is  true  to  ideals. 
In  other  words,  it's  a  long,  long  fight. 

Nothing  is  sadder  than  the  fact  of  an  Eng- 
lish archbishop  and  that  honored  philosopher  of 
Germany,  Eucken,  taking  sides  in  a  bitter  way. 
And  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  condemn  these 
men    off-hand. 

"After  all,  the  thought  of  a  nation,  its  cul- 
ture, its  history,  its  ideas,  is  very  dear.  Rus- 
kin  said  many  times  that  we  worship  the  sol- 
dier,  not   because   he   goes   forth   to   slay,   but 
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to  be  slain.  Doubtless  these  men  honestly  con- 
ceive these  armies  to  be  defending  a  culture 
that    is   worth   while. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  face  the  issue  squarely 
in  this  fashion,  and  say:  Our  whole  life  to- 
day is  founded  on  war  virtues;  in  industry  and 
commerce.  Opposed  to  these  war  virtues  are 
those  ideals  which  are  finding  a  place  in  the 
schools,  in  the  colleges,  in  the  churches  and  in 
the  socialist  bodies. 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  reform 
that  demands  united  effort — the  abolition  of 
poverty,  of  disease  and  war,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  happy  and  rational  lives — this  task 
would  seem  hopeless  enough  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  not  until  some  300  years  ago 
did  man  begin  to  think  of  himself  as  the  most 
educable  of  all  creatures.  We  are  dealing  with 
human  nature;  we  are  imposing  upon  it  human 
nurture.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  achieved  off- 
hand. 


Not  All  the  Way. 

Eichard  Warner  Borst. 

With    eyes    that    time   and    tears   have    smitten 

blind, 
I  pause  upon  my  way  and  look  behind: 
And    with    an    inner    sight    I    seek    once    more 
The  face  of  her  who,  at  the  break  of  day, 
Set   out   with  me,   but   came   not   all    the   way. 

And    then. — half    down    a    shadowy    lane    she 

stands 
Among  the  greenery  and  flowers  of  yore; 
A   red   rose,   plucked   long   stemmed,   is   in   her 

hands; 
And   guilelessly  she  holds  the  scarlet  flower, 
Pressing  its  perfumed  petals  to  her  lips, 
While  all  about  her  falls  a  mottled  shower 
Of   sunlight   through   the   quivering  leaves  that 

slips 
Into  her  shining  hair  and  turns  each  twist 
And    plait    to   gold;    while,    from   her   rounded 

wrist, 
Her    bonnet    dangles   on   its   loose-tied    strings. 

Ali.  bent  am  T,  and  old  and  blind  and  gray, — 
More   blithe  is   she  than  any  bird  that   sings! 
My  well    beloved,  who,   at   break   of   day, 
Set   out  with  me, — but   came  not  all  the  way. 
— From  "The  Bellman.''' 


Conscience  warns  us  as  a  friend  be- 
fore il  punishes  us  as  a  judge. — Stan- 
islaus. 


We  are  rewarded  as  we  go.  We  get 
a  victory  in  every  fight,  we  have  a  heaven 
in  every  sunset;  we  are  paid  by  the 
hour,  by  the  moment,  by  the  breathing. 
We  get  what  we  can  receive,  we  are  re- 
warded according  to  our  capacity. — Jo- 
seph Parker. 


jfrom  the  Churches 

Berkeley. — The  minister,  Dr.  Smith. 
returned  from  the  East,  and  resumed 
the  pulpit  on  the  30th  of  August.  He 
was  greeted  by  an  audience  which  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  church  building  to  its 
limit,  and  manifested  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  have  him  back  once  more. 
The  beautiful  weather  which  we  have 
been  having  in  Berkeley  during  the  past 
month,  has  been  very  conducive  to 
church  attendance,  and  everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  church  will  have 
a  very  prosperous  year.  On  the  evening 
of  September  11th,  a  reception  was  given 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Rev.  Paul 
Jordan  Smith,  in  Unity  Hall.  A  very 
enjoyable  time  was  had. 

A  shadow  has  been  cast  over  the  con- 
gregation by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Payson.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  church,  and  up 
to  within  a  few  years  ago  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Xot 
only  the  church,  but  the  community  at 
large  sustains  a  severe  loss,  for  he  rep- 
resented the  highest  type  of  manhood, 
and  was  a  very  valuable  citizen. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  arranged 
to  have  a  series  of  lectures  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Revolt  in  the  Modern  Drama,"  by  the 
Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith,  of  Chicago, 
given  in  Unity  Hall  this  fall.  Shaw, 
Hauptmann,  and  Maeterlinck  are  to  be 
discussed. 

The  Channing  Club  is  now  meeting 
regularly,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
meetings  the  last  month  has  been  larger 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club.  On  September  4th.  the 
club  gave  a  party  for  the  new  students 
of  the  University,  who  came  from  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  other  cities.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  more  Unitarians 
were  among  the  incoming  Freshman 
class,  than  in  any  previous  year.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  enrolled  in 
the  Channing  Club. 

Among  those  who  have  addressed  the. 
Channing  Club,  at  its  regular  Sunday 
evening  meetings  during  the  past  month 
arc  Rev.  Paul  Jordan  Smith,  Prof.  Chas. 
A.  Daniels,  Rev.  Ernest  J.  Bowden.  and 
Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  dean  of  the  Divin- 
ity School. 
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Dr.  Wilbur  has  commenced  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  series  of 
discussions  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Channing  Club  is  plan- 
ning to  give  a  dinner  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 9th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unity 
Hall  fund.  The  officers  of  the  club  this 
year  are :  President,  Mr.  Lionel  IT.  Dus- 
chak;  vice-president,  Miss  Leila  V.  Las- 
ley;  secretary,  Miss  Jessie  Todman; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Weber. 


Fresno. — September  has  been  a  busy 
month  for  the  Eev.  Eichard  Warner 
Borst,  the  new  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Fresno. 

He  has  been  hunting  up,  and  getting 
acquainted  with  all  the  "stand  pat" 
members  of  his  church  as  well  as  the  de- 
linquents and  strays  of  long  standing. 

He  has  his  winter's  work  all  planned 
and  systematized. 

The  sermons  delivered  by  the  Eev. 
Borst  during  the  month  of  September 
were: 

Sept.     6. — Spiritual  Determinism. 

Sept.  13. — Trails  Beaten  and  Blazed. 

Sept.  20. — The  Religious  Background 
of  Ethics. 

Sept.  27. — The  New  Individualism. 


Long  Beach. — The  Woman's  Alliance 
gave  their  monthly  supper  and  social 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Shreve,  Carroll  Park,  on  September  22d. 
The  fact  that  it  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Shreve's  birthday  was  a  well  planned 
coincidence.  Mr.  Shreve  seemed  to  be 
in  blissful  ignorance  as  to  what  was  com- 
ing. Like  a  brave  and  dutiful  husband 
he  helped  his  wife  in  the  kitchen  all  aft- 
ernoon. When  supper  time  came  the 
spacious  rooms  of  their  residence  were 
well  filled.  Sixty-six  persons  sat  down 
to  a  fine  supper.  After  supper  came 
speeches,  songs  and  felicitations  that  con- 
stantly increased  the  good  humor  of  the 
hour.  It  was  after  11  o'clock  before 
peace  and  quiet  reigned  again  in  that 
home.  The  Long  Beach  folks  know  how 
to  get  and  enjoy  a  good.  time. 


Salem,  Oregon. — We  begin  work  with 
renewed  hope  and  courage.  Eev.  E.  F. 
Tischer  has  been  re-engaged,  with  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  Under  his  enthusiastic 
leadership    we    have    made    substantial 


gains  and  a  new  foundation  for  construc- 
tive building  has  been  laid,  with  fair 
promise  of  success.  Attendance  at  serv- 
ices are  increasing  with  more  men  in 
evidence.  Our  Alliance  is  keeping  up  its 
good  work  and  is  planning  additional 
work  along  lines  of  "Class  Study  Work.*' 
Sunday-school  began  regular  sessions 
last  Sunday  with  nearly  all  pupils  pres- 
ent. 

Salem  sends  greetings  and  good  cheer 
to  all  sister  churches  of  the  conference. 


Santa  Ana. — Ladies  of  the  Alliance 
and  a  few  of  their  friends,  twenty-six 
in  all,  recently  spent  a  day  with  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Gates  of  Anaheim.  Mrs.  Gates 
and  a  son  and  daughter  are  members  of 
our  church  at  Santa  Ana.  A  bountiful 
dinner  was  served  by  Mrs.  Gates  and 
her  daughters,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all.  After  dinner  a  few  hours  were 
spent  in  social  intercourse.  It  was  a 
delightful  occasion. 

Anaheim  is  a  thriving  little  town, 
about  eight  miles  distant  from  Santa 
Ana.  The  State  Highway  connects  the 
two  places,  and  that  makes  communica- 
tion between  them  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  population  of  Anaheim  is  largely 
German.  A  serious  attempt  to  turn  it 
into  the  prohibition  column  some  time 
ago  failed  utterly.  Why  it  is,  this  scribe 
cannot  tell,  but  there  are  some  people 
in  Santa  Ana  who  go  to  Anaheim  oftener 
than  is  really  necessary.  But  then  it 
is  a  beautiful  ride. 


Santa  Barbara. — After  a  somewhat 
busy  vacation  of  six  weeks,  church  and 
Sunday  School  services  were  resumed  on 
September  6th.  During  the  weeks  that 
the  church  was  closed  an  organization  of 
the  parish  was  effected  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  church  and  the  assis- 
tance of  the  minister.  Committees  on 
Church  Membership,  Church  Attend- 
ance, Hospitality,  Entertainment,  and 
Sunday  School  were  appointed  and 
their  duties  assigned. 

The  trustees  of  the  church  had  print- 
ed in  pamphlet  form  the  sermon  which 
Mr.  Goodridge  preached  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding vacation  and  sent  it  as  a  parish 
letter  to  all  who  might  possibly  be  in- 
terested. The  women  of  the  Alliance 
were  also  busy  and  had  several  sewing 
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meetings  at  the  homes  of  the  members 
•where  many  useful  little  garments  were 
made  for  the  help  of  the  visiting  nurses 
in  the  work  among  the  poor  children. 

The  Alliance  and  the  Sunday  School 
united  in  a  picnic  at  Oak  Park  the  week 
before  day  school  and  Sunday  School 
opened. 

A  large  congregation  was  present  at 
the  opening  service  of  the  church  and 
Mr.  Goodridge's  sermon,  "Fulfilling  His 
Word,"  inspired  by  the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, was  so  enjoyed  by  those  that  heard 
it  that  a  request  was  sent  to  the  Morn- 
ing Press  to  print  it,  and  it  accordingly 
appeared  in  the  next  morning's  paper. 
A  Parish  Reception  at  Unity  Hall 
brought  many  of  the  people  together  so- 
cially one  evening  soon  after  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  church,  and  there  was  a  de- 
lightfully cordial  spirit  manifested. 

The  Women's  Alliance  is  planning  the 
year's  work  and  meeting  frequently  for 
sewing.  The  Programme  Committee  has 
recommended  the  reading  from  month  to 
month  of  some  interesting  and  profitable 
book  as  a  pleasant  change  from  the  more 
serious  work  last  year,  when  Unitarian 
organizations  and  beliefs  were  consid- 
ered. 

The  Sunday  School  opens  with  several 
new  pupils  and  the  outlook  is  promising 
for  a  happy  and  prosperous  year. 


Sax  Francisco. — Mr.  Dutton's  ser- 
mon to] >ics  for  September  were  "The 
Labor  Unrest,"  "A  Citizen  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century."  "Mystic,  Scientist  and 
Radical" — the  latter  being  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Maeterlinck.  On  September  13th 
Mr.  Dutton  preached  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,  the  pulpit  being  filled  by  Rev. 
Earl  M.  Wilbur,  D.  D. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary on  September  7th.  Miss  Fidelia 
Jewett  spoke  on  "Modern  Movements  in 
Art,"  and  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Torrey  spoke 
of  ''The  Significance  of  Certain  Tcnden- 
in  Recent  Art."  The  usual  lectures 
and  study  classes  have  been  well  at- 
tended. 

On  September  17th  Mr.  Dutton  ad- 
dressed the  Starr  King  Club  on  "The 
Teutonic  Ideal." 

On  the  pvening  of  September  24th.  at 
a  ladi<s'  night  of  the  Men's  Club.  Mr. 


Murdock  told  of  his  Hawaiian  vacation, 
illustrating  his  talk  with  a  fine  display 
of  stereopticon  views,  many  of  them  from 
his  own  photographs. 

The  September  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Christian  Work  have  been  very  j 
fine  ones,  both  in  attendance  and  inter- 
est. On  the  meeting  on  the  14th,  Rev. 
Clarence  Reed  of  Palo  Alto  gave  us  a 
wonderful  talk  on  "The  Message  of  Rab- 
indranath  Tagore,"  reading  selections 
from  his  poems.  A  member  of  the  so- 
ciety has  collected  many  portraits  of 
Tagore,  which  were  shown,  and  his  beau- 
tiful peaceful  face  added  to  our  pleas- 
ure of  the  afternoon,  and  all  were  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Reed  for  coming  to  us 
with  his  "Message." 

On  the  28th  favorable  reports  were 
given  of  the  progress  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  different  bazar  tables,  many  in- 
novations and  novelties  being  promised. 

After  the  business  meeting  Mr.  C.  E. 
Grunsky  read  us  a  paper  on  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  first  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
We  love  history,  and  were  most  inter- 
ested in  his  account  of  difficulties  en- 
countered and  surmounted. 

Mr.  Dutton  will  resume  evening  serv- 
ices on  September  4th  and  offers  ;:  new 
feature  for  our  California  churches  in 
the  form  of  an  open  forum,  in  which 
after  a  brief  service  subjects  of  popular 
interest  will  be  discussed.  Those  inter- 
ested may  ask  questions  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  freely  given  for  an  inter- 
change of  opinion.  On  the  first  meeting 
Professor  Cross  of  the  University  of 
California  will  speak  on  "The  War  and 
Working  Men." 


Why  were  the  saints,  saints  ?  Because 
they  were  cheerful  when  it  was  difficult 
to  be  cheerful,  and  patient  when  it  was 
difficult  to  be  patient;  and  because  they 
pushed  on  when  they  wanted  to  stand 
still,  and  kept  silent  when  they  wanted 
to  talk,  and  were  agreeable  when  they 
wanted  to  be  disagreeable.  That  was  all. 
It  was  quite  simple  and  always  will  be. 


You  know  your  duty.  No  man  ever 
looked  f<>r  it  and  did  not  find  \t.—P1ril- 
Ups  Brooks. 
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The  Social  Emergency — Studies  in  Sex  Hy- 
giene and  Morals.  Edited  by  William  Tru- 
fant  Foster.  Houghton-Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35  net. 

President  Foster  has  performed  a  needed 
service  in  preparing  and  publishing  these 
studies — the  outgrowth  of  an  extension  course 
conducted  by  Reed  College  in  Portland  in  1913. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  society  toward  many 
matters  of  fact  heretofore  considered  too  deli- 
cate and  personal  for  open  discussion.  The 
conspiracy  of  silence,  for  better  or  worse,  is 
broken,  and  in  itself  this  constitutes  a  social 
emergency.  The  danger  of  an  unwholesome  or 
hysterical  use  of  the  opportunity  presented  is 
painfully  apparent,  and  it  is  therefore  matter 
for  congratulation  when  a  sanely  serious  man 
of  high  ideals  like  President  Foster,  presents 
the  needed  facts  and  the  results  of  his  con- 
clusions based  on  a  consecrated  study  of  the 
problems  of  sex  hygiene  and  true  morality. 

As  Ex-president  Charles  W.  Eliot  says  in  his 
fine  introduction:  "The  thinking  public  can 
now  learn  what  these  evils  are,  how  destructive 
they  are,  and  by  what  measures  they  may  be 
cured  or  prevented.  With  this  knowledge  goes 
the  responsibility  and  duty  of  applying  it  in 
defense  of  society  and  civilization."  He  gives 
the  purpose  of  the  book  as  "intended  to  arouse 
public  sentiment,  spread  accurate  knowledge, 
check  rash  enthusiasm,  and  promote  well-in- 
formed and  resolute  action." 

Dr.  Foster  contributes  but  three  chapters  of 
the  book:  "The  Social  Emergency,"  "Various 
Phases  of  the  Question,"  and  "Agencies,  Meth- 
ods, Materials  and  Ideals."  These  are  all 
judicious  and  pertinent  general  conclusions. 
The  remaining  nine  chapters  are  special  studies 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  question,  being 
condensed  lectures  in  the  Eeed  College  Course. 

Dr.  Foster's  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
greatest  need  is  public  education.  Accurate 
and  widespread  knowledge  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  progress.  As  to  agencies  he  says: 
"No  community  should  introduce  direct  sex 
education  into  the  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  until  it  has  informed  parents,  cul- 
tivated favorable  public  opinion,  and  obtained 
the  services  of  teachers  who  are  qualified  for 
the  work  by  nature  and  by  special  prepara- 
tion." He  believes,  however,  that  "All  normal 
schools  and  all  college  departments  of  educa- 
tion should  at  once  embody,  in  the  course  for 
teachers,  instruction  in  the  matter  and  methods 
of  sex  education." 

His  final  word,  as  to  ideals,  is,  "If  there  is 
one  truth  concerning  sex  education  that  needs 
emphasis  above  all  others,  it  is  that  all  plans 
for  meeting  the  social  emergency  must  strength- 
en the  control  of  moral  and  spiritual  law  over 
sex  impulses;  otherwise  sex  education  may  be 
antagonistic  not  only  to  physical  health,  but  as 
well  to  the  highest  development  of  personality 
and  to  the  progressive  evolution  of  human 
society."  The  book  handles  a  delicate  situation 
with  tact  and  good  sense,  and  will  be  helpful  to 
all  who  read  it. 


Sparks 

Correct  !  —  Eloise  —  How  would  yon 
define  raw  material  ?  Algy — The  plot  of 
any  French  novel. — California  Pelican. 


Improved. — "He  is  a  self-made  man,  is 
he  not  V  "Yes,  except  for  the  altera- 
tions made  by  his  Avife  and  her  mother." 


Daddy — No,  yer  mother  never  dressed 
the  way  you  girls  do  today  to  catch  a 
husband.  Daughter — Yes,  but  look  at 
what  she  got. — Boston  Record. 


The  Great  Divide.  —  Tourist— Have 
you  many  different  classes  in  this  coun- 
try? American — Only  two;  those  who 
own  autos  and  those  who  don't. — Fun. 


Jobson  (pocketing  his  pay  envelope) 
— Now  for  good  baseball  luck.  Jones — 
What  do  you  mean?  Jobson — To  reach 
home  without  being  touched. — Washing- 
ton "Star." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Institutional 
Church  League,  Rev.  Floyd  Tomkins 
cited  the  case  of  a  church  over  the  en- 
trance to  which,  in  large  letters,  was  the 
inscription,  "I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep." 
Below  it  was  a  placard,  saying,  "Go 
around  to  the  other  door." 


A  physician  writes  to  the  London 
Spectator  that  he  was  recently  attending 
a  patient  whose  husband  came  to  see  him 
concerning  her  condition,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  words,  "Mr.  Irving,  do 
you  think  there  is  any  need  for  any  un- 
necessary anxiety  about  my  wife?" 


Irving  Bacheller  was  introduced  one 
day  to  a  western  mountaineer.  "Mr. 
Bacheller,"  said  his  friend,  "is  an  author 
of  repute  in  the  East."  "Oh,  yes," 
drawled  the  mountaineer.  "I  know  of 
him.  I  was  locked  up  in  my  cabin  here 
by  the  snow  two  winters  ago,  and  I  had 
only  two  books  to  read  the  whole  five 
months — your  book,  sir,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Bacheller,  "and  the  Bible, 
and  I  read  them  often."  "Indeed !"  said 
the  author,  with  satisfaction.  "Yes,  sir," 
continued  the  old  mountaineer,  "and  I 
never  knew  before  how  interesting  the 
Bible  was." — St.  Paid  Despatch. 
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Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Unitarian    [and 
Other   Christian]    Churches. 

President — Dr.  A.  M.   Smith,  Berkeley. 

First  Vice-President — Eev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San 
Francisco. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky, 
San  Francisco. 

Secretary— Eev.  N.  A.  Baker,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Directors:  To  1915 — Eev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Eev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Alameda,  Cal.  To 
1916 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Eev.  Howard  B.  Bard,  San  Diego,  Cal; 
Eev.  Arthur  M,  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal.. 
To  1917  —  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Eev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  Eev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Eev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
CALIFOENIA. 

Alameda Eev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Berkeley Eev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

Eureka 

Fresno Eev.   Eichard   W.   Borst. 

Hanford Eev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Hemet Eev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach.  .  .  .Eev.  Francis  Watry. 
Los  Angeles.  . .  .Eev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Eev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Palo  Alto Eev.  Clarence  Eeed. 

Pomona Eev.  William  Jones. 

Eedlands Eev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Sacramento  .  .  .  .Eev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Eev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco  ..Eev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Eev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Eev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara.  .Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz Eev.  0.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Eosa Eev.  Z.  W.  Commerford. 

Stockton Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Visalia Eev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Woodland Eev.  Charles  Pease. 

OEEGON. 

Eugene 

Hood  Eiver Eev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Eev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Eev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Minister  Emeritus. 

Salem Eev.  Eichard  F.  Tischer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Eev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Lynden Eev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle   (First 

Church) Eev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) Eev.  John  C.  Perkins. 

Spokane Eev.  John  H.  Dietrich. 


South  Pacific   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North  Pacific  Conference. 

President — C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem,  Ore. 

First  Vice-President— Prof.  E.  S.  Start,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Eev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Eecording  Secretary — Eev.  Howard  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hood  Eiver,  Ore. 


General    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    Other 
Christian  Churches. 

President — Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Secretary — Eev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship — Executive  Commit- 
tee: Eev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.; 
Eev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unitarian   Temperance   Society. 

President — Eev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Eos- 

lindale,  Mass. 
Secretary — Eev.  Chester  A.  Drummond,  Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Charles  H.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


American   Unitarian   Association. 

President — Eev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Eev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  P.  Osgood,  San  Francisco;  Wil- 
liam P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary  —  Eev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  2511 
Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Eev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Eev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Clerk — Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Sanford  Bates,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  Alliance   of   Unitarian  Women. 

President — Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft,  Hopedale, 

Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Eecording  Secretary — Mrs.   Caroline   S.   Ather- 

ton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Eobt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. . 


Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President — Miss    C.    Louise    Smith,     San 

Francisco. 
Directors — Mrs.    Charles    E.    Sitton,    Portland ; 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich,  Spokane;    Dr.  Abby 

Fox  Eooney,   Los  Angeles;    Mrs.   Horatio 

Stebbins,  Berkeley. 
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Unitarian  Fellowship 

AS     COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


E  declare  our  fellowship  to  be  conditioned  on  no  doctrinal  tests  and 
welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  us  to  help  establish  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world: 


We  believe  that  to  love  the  Good  and  live  the  Good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion: 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final  authorities  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief: 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture,  old  or  new : 

We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have  taught  men  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love,  as  prophets  of  religion: 

We  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  man : 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beautiful,  beneficent,  unchanging 
Order;  to  know  this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and  liberty  and 
stronger  life : 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably  carry  their  own  recompense,  no 
good  thing  being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life  or  death ; 
that  all  things  work  together  for  the  victory  of  good : 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and  work  to  make  the  good 
things  better  and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life  awakes  in  man  the  sense 
of  union,  here  and  now,  with  things  eternal — the  sense  of  deathlessness ;  and 
this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  the  life  to  come: 

We  worship  One  in-All — that  Life  whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their 
orbits  and  the  soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, — 
that  Love  with  whom  our  souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,  Our  Father. 
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